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THE    LITTLE    BOOK    OF    THE    DANCING. 


I. 


MICHAEL  DINNEEN'S  cottage 
in  Carrigarinka  village  wore  a 
deserted  look  when  I  passed 
it  on  my  way  to  the  railway 
junction.  Not  that  it  ever 
looked  particularly  comfortable 
or  prosperous,  nor,  indeed, 
could  Dinneen  himself  be  de- 
scribed in  these  terms. 

An  ex-soldier,  who  had  lost 
an  arm  in  the  war,  he  was  a 
comparatively  recent  settler  in 
the  village,  driven  there,  it  was 
reported,  by  ill-treatment  re- 
ceived in  his  native  place, 
which  happened  to  be  fiercely 
Sinn  Fein  and  pro -German. 
I  gathered  he  was  popular  in 
his  new  home.  His  neighbours 
treated  him  with  cautious 
friendliness.  He  managed  to 
obtain  employment  in  the  tele- 
graph office  in  a  country  town 
three  miles  off,  and  went  his 
way  unmolested. 

As  I  drove  my  car  down  the 
village  street  I  realised  that 
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Carrigarinka  was  keeping  a 
compulsory  holiday — the  third 
within  the  week.  From  at 
least  one  window  in  every 
house  a  Sinn  Fein  flag  hung 
limply  in  the  mild  spring  air  ; 
even  the  whitewashed  wall 
round  the  pump  was  enlivened 
by  stripes  of  green  and  yellow 
paint.  In  the  distance  I  could 
see  the  limestone  crag  known 
as  the  little  rock  of  the  dancing, 
with  a  defiantly  large  flag  tied 
to  a  stunted  tree  on  its  summit. 
The  rock  itself  was  a  landmark 
visible  for  many  miles.  In  the 
field  below  the  country  people 
formerly  assembled  for  games 
and  dancing.  Later,  the  rock 
overlooked  less  innocent  occu- 
pations, for,  when  not  detained 
at  the  nation's  expense,  the 
chief  Sinn  Feiner  of  the  dis- 
trict, one  Teige  O'Leary  (or,  as 
he  patriotically  rendered  it, 
Tadg  Laeghire),  lived  beneath 
its  shelter. 
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Perhaps  when  compulsory  a 
holiday  loses  some  of  its  charm. 
Beyond  the  display  of  flags,  I 
could  see  no  particular  signs 
of  rejoicing.  Indeed,  most  of 
the  inhabitants  appeared  dis- 
tinctly glum.  The  closing  of 
the  two  public-houses — con- 
trary to  the  usual  holiday  cus- 
tom— might  have  caused  some 
depression ;  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  men,  mostly 
small  landholders  and  working 
farmers,  were  uncomfortably 
aware  that  their  farms  must 
suffer  from  continual  enforced 
holidays  at  the  busy  spring 
season,  and  that  arrears  of 
work  were  accumulating  which 
they  could  scarcely  hope  to 
get  even  with. 

And  they  had  yet  another 
reason  for  secret  dismay.  The 
holiday,  ordered  by  Sinn  Fein 
authorities,  celebrated  the  re- 
lease of  hunger-striking  political 
prisoners — men  suspected  of 
connivance  and  responsibility 
in  murders  and  outrages  which 
were  condemned  by  all  except 
a  small  band  of  extremists. 
Yet  not  one  of  the  Carrigarinka 
villagers  would  have  dared  ex- 
press disapproval  of  the  release 
any  more  than  he  would  have 
ventured  to  work  that  day. 
Bach  man  feared  his  neighbour 
and  mistrusted  his  oldest 
friend.  Those  whose  fears  were 
keenest  flew  the  largest  flags 
and  flaunted  their  patriotic 
badges  the  most  obtrusively. 

I  stopped  my  car  at  the 
post-office  near  the  end  of  the 
long  straggling  street. 

Inside  I  found  Mrs  Moylan, 
the  postmistress,  and  her 


daughter  Bridgie  engaged  in 
low-voiced  conversation  with 
two  neighbours.  The  latter, 
drawing  their  shawls  over  their 
heads,  departed  quietly  through 
the  back  door.  Bridgie  and 
her  mother  turned  perturbed 
yet  expectant  faces  to  me. 
Evidently  my  visit  betokened 
something  of  more  interest 
than  a  request  for  stamps.  It 
was  evident,  too,  that  Bridgie 
Moylan  had  been  crying. 

Mrs  Moylan,  bending  low  as 
she  handed  the  change,  mur- 
mured apparently  to  the 
counter — 

"  Did  ye  get  anny  account 
of  Mike  Dinneen  ?  The  poor 
fellow " 

She  stopped  abruptly  and 
busied  herself  with  the  stamp 
drawer.  I  saw  that  a  young 
man  carrying  a  rebel  flag  had 
entered  the  little  shop. 

He  belonged  to  a  type  which 
has  come  into  existence  in 
Ireland  during  the  last  few 
years — undeflnable  as  to  class, 
well  dressed,  well  drilled,  exud- 
ing arrogance  and  self-satis- 
faction. No  vestige  of  the 
national  indolence  clings  to  the 
exponents  of  this  type,  and 
they  have  lost  all  traces  of  the 
national  good  nature.  Indeed, 
they  seem  to  have  acquired 
something  of  the  bearing  that 
characterised  their  "  glorious 
German  ally." 

He  made  no  attempt  to 
remove  his  hat  in  my  presence, 
though  he  stepped  aside  per- 
functorily to  allow  me  to  pass, 
dispelling  any  illusion  of  polite- 
ness by  raising  his  flag  and 
giving  it  an  aggressive  flutter. 
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His  expression  openly  indi- 
cated contempt  for  my  class, 
and  triumph  at  the  Govern- 
ment's latest  surrender  to  Sinn 
Fein. 

I  drove  away  feeling  ruffled, 
for  when  one's  curiosity  is 
aroused  it  is  annoying  to  be 
unable  to  gratify  it,  and  doubly 
so  when  the  hindrance  is  in 
itself  objectionable. 

I  resolved  to  call  again  at 
the  post-office  on  my  way 
home  and  find  out  more  about 
Mike  Dinneen. 

But  ill-luck  pursued  me  that 
afternoon.  Owing  to  the  holi- 
day the  parcels  office  at  the 
railway  junction  was  closed,  so 
I  was  unable  to  transact  my 
business.  Nor  did  I  succeed 
in  questioning  Mrs  Moylan 
about  Dinneen,  for  I  did  not 
get  within  two  miles  of  Carri- 
garinka. 

At  the  steepest  pitch  of  a 
long  hill  leading  to  the  cross- 
roads surmounted  by  the  little 
rock  of  the  dancing,  there  was 
a  swishing  sound  in  the  bushes 
by  the  roadside.  Four  men 
with  blackened  faces  sprang 
out,  and  raising  revolvers  barred 
my  way.  I  had  no  choice  but 
to  apply  the  brakes.  A  fifth 
man,  tall  and  well-dressed, 
wearing  a  black  cloth  mask, 
stepped  leisurely  from  the  fir 
plantation  opposite.  At  a  sign 
from  him  I  was  pulled  un- 
ceremoniously out  of  the  car. 
I  stood  in  the  road  with  a 
revolver  against  each  side  of 
my  head.  The  muzzles  felt 
cold  and  very  hard. 

I  was  both  angry  and  startled, 
but  anger  had  the  upper  hand. 


"  Let  ye  be  quiet  and  ye'll 
not  be  hurted,"  said  one  of  the 
men  warningly.  I  realised  it 
would  be  futile  to  struggle,  and 
submitted  to  being  placed  on 
the  bank  beneath  the  fir- trees. 

The  leader  examined  the  car 
in  a  rapid  and  practical  manner. 
He  experimented  with  the  gears 
and  self-starter,  glanced  into 
the  petrol  tank,  and  pronounced 
himself  satisfied. 

"  The  Republic  requires  the 
use  of  your  car,"  he  said  coolly ; 
"  we  have  no  objection  to  your 
returning  home  on  foot.  You 
may  spare  yourself  the  trouble 
of  ringing  up  the  police  or  the 
military,  because  the  wires  have 
been  cut." 

His  voice  was  brisk  and  de- 
cisive, with  a  slight  hint  of  an 
American  twang. 

His  companions  replaced 
their  revolvers  in  side-pockets, 
and  packed  themselves  into 
the  car.  The  ease  with  which 
the  leader  started  it  against 
the  steep  hill  showed  he  was 
well  accustomed  to  the  work. 

A  few  minutes  later  the 
sound  of  the  engine  had  died 
away  round  a  bend  in  the  road, 
and  I  was  alone  with  my  help- 
less fury. 

Such  episodes  are  common 
in  Ireland.  But  though  one 
hears  of  them  continually,  one 
scarcely  expects  to  experience 
them  oneself.  The  civilised 
habit  of  mind  still  persists, 
though  the  country  is  overrun 
by  forces  of  disorder.  Conse- 
quently my  anger  was  mingled 
with  a  sense  of  unreality.  I 
was  obliged  to  lay  my  bare 
hand  over  the  moss-covered 
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stones  on  the  bank,  and  I 
stared  hard  at  the  fir-trees  and 
bright  green  fields  to  convince 
myself  I  was  really  awake. 

My  shortest  way  home  lay 
across  country.  In  any  other 
circumstances  I  should  have 
enjoyed  the  walk  down  the 
sloping  fields  overlooking  wide 
brown  bog-lands,  now  trans- 
formed by  the  evening  light 
into  a  fairy  realm  of  soft  and 
glowing  colours. 

That  fairies  really  exist  is  a 
common  belief  in  Ireland.  In 
spring,  when  the  leprechaun's 
gold  is  spread  over  the  furze 
bushes,  when  bare  rocks  are 
transformed  into  opals  and 
every  ridge  of  hill  holds  its 
own  rainbow,  it  is  easy  to  share 
this  belief. 

With  the  country  people, 
however,  the  unseen  world, 
whether  of  fairies  or  ancient 
gods  or  Christian  saints,  is 
always  close  at  hand — a  con- 
crete fact  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  daily  life.  And  it  is  said 
that  even  some  up-to-date 
patriots  who  have  shaken  off 
the  restraints  of  religion  have 
been  unable  to  free  themselves 
from  a  disquieting  belief  in 
fairies. 

The  path  wound  downwards 
amongst  rough  boulders  of 
granite  to  a  sheltered  hollow, 
where  bluebells  spread  like  a 
mist  over  the  steep  sides  of 
an  ancient  rath. 

A  voice  came  unexpectedly 
from  the  rath,  expressing  a 
fervent  hope  that  the  speaker 
might  meet  me  in  heaven,  and 
adding  sadly  that  it  would  be 
a  bad  place  if  none  of  the  old 


stock  of  gentry  were  found 
there. 

Old  Bat  Cronin,  who  owned 
the  adjacent  farm,  was  stand- 
ing, hat  in  hand,  just  above 
me  on  the  slope  of  the  rath. 

His  shrewd  grey  eyes  sur- 
veyed me  keenly,  noting,  no 
doubt,  the  cumbrous  fur  coat 
and  motor  gauntlets  with  which 
I  was  burdened. 

"  Faith,  the  gintry  is  both- 
ered by  their  convaniences," 
he  said  earnestly  as  he  replaced 
his  hat. 

I  noticed  a  knot  of  Sinn  Fein 
colours  pinned  to  the  soft 
crown.  Yet  Cronin 's  loyalty 
was  above  suspicion,  and  he 
had  lost  two  sons  in  the  war. 

"  There's  some  that  rides 
horses  and  motor-cars  that  has 
a  right  to  it,"  he  announced 
in  the  well-modulated  tones 
of  a  practised  orator.  "But 
there's  some  that's  not  good 
enough  to  be  riding  a  donkey, 
and,  faith,  'tis  themselves  does 
be  sitting  aisy  in  the  motor- 
cars in  place  of  the  quality." 

Experience  had  taught  me 
the  impossibility  of  checking 
Bat  Cronin's  eloquence.  I  sat 
down  on  a  boulder  and  let  him 
have  his  say  uninterrupted. 

"  'Tis  the  notions  they'd  be 
collecting  that'd  destroy  the 
country  entirely,"  he  went  on, 
coming  nearer,  and  lowering 
his  voice.  "  Their  thrade 
unions  and  sthrikes  and  re- 
publican holidays  !  Tell  me, 
ma'am,  did  ye  ever  hear  the 
like  of  three  holidays  in  the 
week,  and  the  crows  and 
pigeons  to  be  ating  the  man- 
golds and  seeds  on  account  of 
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them  Sinn  Feiners  not  laving 
us  a  gun  to  shoot  with  ?  What 
will  we  be  coming  to  at  all — 
tell  me,  now  ?  And  tell  me," 
he  added  in  a  whisper,  "  did 
ye  get  anny  account  of  Mike 
Dinneen  ?  " 

I  tried  to  appear  indifferent, 
knowing  I  might  defeat  my 
own  ends  if  I  betrayed  much 
curiosity. 

I  told  him  vaguely  that  I 
understood  Mike  Dinneen  had 
been  hurt. 

Cronin  clenched  his  right  fist 
and  thumped  vigorously  upon 
the  palm  of  his  left  hand. 

"  He's  been  done  to  death, 
ma'am,"  he  hissed  between 
closed  teeth. 

The  tale  that  followed,  how- 
ever, made  it  clear  that,  though 
badly  injured,  Dinneen  at  any 
rate  was  still  alive  ;  and  there 
even  was  some  prospect  of  his 
recovery.  All  had  gone  well 
with  him  until  the  hunger- 
strike  of  political  prisoners. 
Then  a  national  strike  or  holi- 
day being  ordered  by  Sinn  Fein, 
work  ceased  everywhere,  even 
in  some  Government  offices. 

Dinneen,  however,  stuck  to 
his  post  throughout,  and  at 
night  snatched  what  sleep  he 
could  on  the  floor  of  the  tele- 
graph office. 

On  the  third  day,  with  the 
news  that  the  Government  had 
capitulated,  the  strike  ended, 
and  Dinneen's  troubles  began. 
In  spite  of  an  urgent  message 
from  the  postmaster  to  the 
authorities,  no  protection  was 
available  for  Dinneen.  Upon 
leaving  the  office  in  the  even- 
ing he  found  an  angry  crowd 


assembled,  who  hissed  him 
through  the  streets.  Outside 
the  town  threats  turned  to 
action.  Dinneen  was  pelted 
with  stones  and  mud,  and 
finally  knocked  down  and 
beaten  with  heavy  blackthorns. 
He  lay  by  the  roadside  till  a 
passing  car  chanced  on  him 
and  conveyed  him  to  hospital. 

"  He  thought  to  screech 
when  he  heard  the  motor  com- 
ing," said  Cronin  ;  "  but  the 
teeth  was  rattling  about  his 
head,  and  anny  attempt  he'd 
make  would  be  apt  to  drive 
them  back  on  him  down  his 
throat.  The  people  that  was 
watching  him  from  the  win- 
dows thought  he'd  be  dead 
every  minute  from  the  bating 
he  had  and  the  way  he  was 
lying  with  his  head  below  in 
the  ditch." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
though  there  were  people  ac- 
tually watching  him  from  the 
windows,  nobody  went  out  to 
help  him  ?  "  I  asked  incredu- 
lously. 

"  That's  thrue,  ma'am,"  re- 
plied Cronin  with  composure. 
"  Sure,  they  thought  he'd  be 
stretched  for  a  corpse  and  no 
throuble  at  all  about  it.  Mind 
now,  I'm  not  saying  they 
hadn't  a  right  to  call  a  priest, 
but,  bedad,  they  were  in  dread 
even  to  do  that." 

"  Cowards  !  "  I  exclaimed. 

Cronin  continued  in  tones  of 
mild  reproof. 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,  'tisn't 
everybody  is  an  officer's  widow 
and  'ud  have  the  courage  that 
yourself  has  !  Sure,  the  neigh- 
bours does  be  in  dread  all  the 
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time,  and  I  never  goes  along 
the  road  meself  without  looking 
this  way  and  that  and  expect- 
ing to  lose  me  life  !  What  can 
we  do  at  all  with  them  Sinn 
Fein  blagyards  spying  on  us, 
and  they  with  their  balls  of 
death  handy  to  be  pelting  us 
day  or  night  f  Maybe  'tis 
your  farm  or  your  motor-car 
or  your  life  they'd  be  wanting, 
and,  faith,  'tis  aiqual  to  them 
what  they'd  take." 

"  That's  quite  true,  Cronin," 
I  said ;  "  we  all  hold  our 
possessions  on  sufferance — Sinn 
Fein  sufferance.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  special  cases." 

He  waved  his  hand  in  the 
direction  of  his  farm. 

"  Twenty  years  back  the 
fairies  put  a  pishogue  on  me 
land,"  he  said  with  apparent 
irrelevance.  "  Divil  a  decent 
crop  ever  came  off  it  since, 
and  the  bastes — the  creatures  ! 
not  ating  what'd  keep  the  life 
in  them  !  And  indeed,  ma'am, 
I'm  thinking  'twas  a  good  turn 
the  fairies  done  me,  for  'tis  the 
dread  of  the  pishogue  that  does 
be  previnting  the  Sinn  Feiners 
from  taking  me  farm.  Believe 
me,  the  fairies'd  give  ye  better 
protection  than  ever  ye'd  get 
from  the  English  Governmint." 


In  the  face  of  his  utter  seri- 
ousness it  was  impossible  to 
laugh. 

"  We  must  look  after  Din- 
neen  when  he  comes  out  of 
hospital,"  I  said,  rising  from 
the  boulder  and  gathering  up 
my  coat.  "  I  shall  be  in  Eng- 
land for  the  next  few  weeks, 
but  do  you  keep  your  ears 
open  while  I'm  away." 

I  nodded  good-night  to  the 
old  man. 

He  took  off  his  hat  again, 
holding  it  against  his  chest 
with  the  Sinn  Fein  badge  dis- 
creetly hidden. 

"  Me  own  two  boys  is  dead 
and  buried,  glory  be  to  God," 
he  said  solemnly.  "  They  died 
under  the  flag,  and,  indeed, 
they're  safe  where  they  are. 
But  wouldn't  it  be  very  un- 
thankful of  me  if  I  didn't  be 
helping  them  soldiers  that's 
living  yet — yes,  and  be  cursing 
their  torminters  ?  God  bless 
all  the  poor  brave  fellows,  and 
may  the  divil  catch  the  others 
with  a  curse  on  their  black 
souls  and  roast  every  one  of 
them  the  same  as  ye'd  roast  a 
potato." 

Glancing  round,  I  saw  him 
reverently  bent,  as  though  in 
prayer,  standing  knee-deep  in 
bluebells. 


n. 


The  missing  motor  was  found    the  pace  and  distance  it  had 
next  day  on  a  road  near  my    been  driven.    There  was  an  un- 


house. 


mistakable  bullet  mark  through 


An  extravagant  quantity  of  the  back,  but  beyond  this  and 
mud  plastered  it  both  inside  a  few  new  scratches  on  the 
and  out,  bearing  witness  to  dash-boards,  it  was  uninjured. 
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I  wondered  for  what  murderous 
enterprise  it  had  been  employed, 
and  a  sudden  repugnance  seized 
me  as  I  looked  at  it.  That  very 
day  I  sent  it  to  the  local 
auctioneer  to  be  disposed  of 
without  reserve.  I  was  not 
going  to  keep  a  car  for  the 
convenience  of  murderers. 

The  weeks  I  spent  in  Eng- 
land intensified  the  Irish  situa- 
tion. The  Government  having 
affirmed  that  law  and  order 
positively  must  be  re-estab- 
lished, more  troops  were  drafted 
into  the  country,  and  the  roads 
were  systematically  patrolled. 
Loyalists  were  forbidden  to 
keep  firearms  in  their  houses  ; 
they  were  warned  to  "  exercise 
extreme  vigilance  and  caution  " 
in  their  daily  occupations.  Cur- 
few regulations  were  instituted 
throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Munster ;  but  martial  law, 
which  alone  could  have  dealt 
effectively  with  the  rebels,  was 
not  proclaimed.  And  the  cam- 
paign of  murder  and  arson 
continued  unabated. 

Alighting  at  the  junction  on 
my  return,  I  found  the  station 
entrance  watched  by  armed 
Sinn  Feiners,  while  just  across 
the  road  a  rebel  flag  flaunted 
itself  from  the  blackened  ruins 
of  the  police  barracks. 

I  stowed  myself  and  my 
luggage  upon  a  shaky  old 
jarvey  car,  which  was  anything 
but  an  ideal  conveyance  for  a 
ten-mile  drive,  and  jolted  away 
from  the  station,  inwardly  im- 
precating a  Government  whose 
fatuous  dealings  with  rebellion 
had  rendered  it  inexpedient 


for  a  loyalist  to  own  a  motor- 
car. 

The  sordid  little  town  seemed 
empty  and  quiet.  Very  few 
children  were  playing  in  the 
street,  and  none  of  the  usual 
groups  of  dishevelled  gossipers 
were  gathered  round  the  door- 
ways. Cocks  and  hens  and 
pigs,  wandering  at  their  plea- 
sure in  and  out  of  the  houses, 
seemed  to  have  the  place  to 
themselves. 

From  its  elevated  position 
at  the  end  of  a  sloping  grassy 
square  the  imposing  new 
Eoman  Catholic  Chapel  domi- 
nated the  whole  place.  Grey 
and  white  pigeons  wheeled 
round  the  steeple.  The  bell 
tolled  sonorously  a  few  times. 
Before  the  last  vibration  had 
died  away  there  came  a  burst 
of  shrill  music  from  the  square. 
It  was  an  unfamiliar  tune 
played  triumphantly  on  Irish 
pipes.  All  music  has  a  won- 
derful power  of  creating  vivid 
mental  pictures,  and  Irish  pipes 
excel  in  the  art  of  weird  sug- 
gestion. 

For  a  moment,  while  the 
piper  was  still  out  of  sight 
behind  the  intervening  houses, 
I  seemed  to  have  a  vision*  of 
some  dauntless  unearthly  leader 
advancing  amid  the  exultant 
acclamations  of  his  followers. 

Then,  as  we  turned  the 
corner,  the  car-horse  shied  vio- 
lently at  a  burst  of  flame 
which  shot  up  with  startling 
suddenness  in  the  middle  of 
the  square. 

From  his  insecure  seat  on 
my  luggage  the  driver  tried 
to  steady  him  without  success  ; 
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but  the  saffron-kilted  piper, 
handing  his  pipes  to  a  by- 
stander, sprang  forward  and 
seized  the  bridle.  The  horse, 
still  quivering  and  snorting, 
allowed  himself  to  be  brought 
to  a  stand. 

All  the  townspeople  were 
assembled  in  the  square  watch- 
ing an  immense  bonfire  burning 
with  noisy  spurts  and  wicked- 
looking  darting  flames,  and 
filling  the  air  with  a  choking 
acrid  smell. 

Sinn  Fein  volunteers  moved 
ostentatiously  to  and  fro  mak- 
ing a  show  of  keeping  order, 
though,  indeed,  the  people 
seemed  quiet  enough.  Just  a 
few  shouted  and  gesticulated 
excitedly  round  the  fire  ;  many 
faces,  however,  showed  unmis- 
takable disapproval,  and  fur- 
tive glances  of  commiseration 
were  directed  towards  a  little 
group  standing  apart  from  the 
crowd  upon  the  pavement. 

Two  women  in  cheap-looking 
new  mourning  stared,  quietly 
crying,  at  the  fire.  The  man 
who  accompanied  them  seemed 
rigid  from  some  strong  emo- 
tion, and  just  behind,  an  older 
woman,  with  a  crape  bonnet 
incongruously  surmounting  her 
peasant's  cloak  and  shawl, 
rocked  herself  and  wailed 
aloud. 

I  turned  to  the  car-driver  for 
enlightenment.  He  replied  in 
a  matter-of-fact  voice — 

"  There  was  a  policeman 
shot  dead  ere  yestherday. 
They  went  to  bury  him  now, 
and  the  boys  cot  the  hearse 


and  set  fire  to  it  on  account 
of  he  being  a  thraitor  to 
Ireland." 

"  Traitor,  indeed  !  "  I  cried, 
horrified;  "  traitors  themselves, 
not  only  to  Ireland,  but  to 
civilisation." 

The  piper  at  the  horse's  head 
looked  up.  I  encountered  the 
glance  of  dark-grey  eyes  lit  by 
a  sombre  fire,  which  was  no 
mere  reflection  of  the  flames  of 
the  burning  hearse. 

"  'Tis  the  English  Govern- 
mint  is  the  thraitor  to  civilisa- 
tion," he  said  with  deep  con- 
viction. 

He  slipped  away  through 
the  crowd,  reappearing  with 
his  pipes  near  the  fire,  where 
he  called  for  "  three  cheers  for 
the  Eepublic,  and  down  with 
all  representatives  of  the  brutal 
foreign  usurper." 

"  Sure  Teige  O'Leary  is  as 
grand  for  talk  as  he  is  for 
music,"  observed  the  driver 
admiringly.  "  He  have  a 
tongue  that'd  lash  a  dead 
horse  over  a  Limerick  ditch. 
And  he  only  three  weeks  out 
of  hospital  after  the  hungry- 
strike  !  More  power  to  him, 
the  fine  brave  patriot  !  " 

"  Drive  on,"  I  ordered  curtly. 

My  self-control  and  forbear- 
ance would  stand  no  more. 
Nor  could  I  trust  myself  to 
glance  again  at  the  little  group 
of  mourners,  knowing  that  I 
could  not  do  anything  to  help 
them. 

But  the  thought  of  them 
pursued  me  miserably  through- 
out the  homeward  drive. 
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Next  morning  I  wandered 
round  the  garden  ruefully  in- 
specting the  fruit-trees,  which 
presented  a  most  lamentable 
appearance. 

A  recent  gale  laden  with  salt 
from  the  Atlantic  had  burned 
and  seared  both  leaves  and 
blossoms.  In  the  whole  garden 
not  even  a  currant-bush  had 
escaped. 

The  spring  of  1920  was  the 
most  disastrous  on  record. 
Nature  and  Sinn  Fein  seemed 
to  vie  with  each  other  in 
wanton  and  deliberate  destruc- 
tion. 

Bat  Cronin  appeared  on  the 
long  path  between  the  espaliers. 
His  observant  gaze  wandered 
to  and  fro  over  the  blighted 
trees. 

"  Thank  God  for  the  pota- 
toes," was  his  first  remark. 
Voice  and  manner  irresistibly 
suggested  a  drowning  man 
clutching  at  straws. 

He  had  called,  he  explained, 
to  welcome  me  home,  and  he 
further  expressed  a  wish  to 
"  take  on  a  job  of  work." 

With  the  air  of  one  confer- 
ring a  favour,  he  said,  "I'm 
thinking  'twould  be  as  well  for 
me  to  be  thraining  the  peas 
for  ye,  ma'am,  the  way  they'll 
not  get  too  bold  and  wild  in 
themselves." 

I  shrewdly  suspected  his 
offer  was  prompted  by  some- 
thing more  urgent  than  a  desire 
that  my  peas  should  grow  in 
grace. 

And  it  soon  became  evident 


that  all  he  desired  was  an 
opportunity  for  private  con- 
versation. The  last  few  weeks, 
with  their  increasing  record  of 
crime,  had  left  their  mark  upon 
him,  Words  and  actions  were 
seasoned  with  an  unwonted 
restraint.  And,  indeed,  caution 
in  all  things  had  become  a 
necessity.  For  merely  express- 
ing an  opinion  men  were 
hounded  out  of  Ireland,  or 
even  shot,  by  those  who  cham- 
pioned complete  liberty  in  all 
things. 

It  is  always  the  apostles  of 
freedom  who  forge  the  most 
tyrannical  chains. 

The  tale  that  Cronin  pre- 
sently related  filled  me  with 
concern. 

Mike  Dinneen  had  been  dis- 
charged from  hospital,  only  to 
find  that  his  post  in  the  tele- 
graph office  was  no  longer  open 
to  him. 

In  addition  to  this  misfor- 
tune, Sinn  Fein,  to  punish  him 
for  having  worked  during  the 
general  strike,  arranged  that 
he  should  be  boycotted.  The 
local  shopkeepers,  though  se- 
cretly sympathising  with  him, 
dared  not  disobey  Sinn  Fein. 
Starvation  seemed  inevitable. 

Mrs  Moylan,  the  Carrigarinka 
postmistress,  at  first  supplied 
him  secretly  with  the  bare 
necessities  of  life.  Then,  grow- 
ing more  daring,  she  obtained 
from  the  shops  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  food  than  her  own 
household  required,  and  passed 
the  surplus  on  to  Dinneen. 
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"  'Tis  as  likely  as  not  that 
low  -  down  spalpeen  Teige 
O'Leary  that  bethrayed  them," 
said  Cronin  in  tones  of  disgust. 
"  Indeed,  the  Governmint  had 
a  right  to  let  that  one  die  ! 
Three  weeks  back  he  was  home 
from  the  hungry-strike  with 
the  uncle  he  has  at  the  little 
rock  of  the  dancing.  'Tis  where 
they'd  have  jigs  and  reels  once, 
and  in  the  latther  days  'tis 
there  maybe  the  boys  'd  be 
drilling.  Teige  seen  Bridgie 
Moylan  go  carrying  baskets  to 
Dinneen's  cottage,  and  what 
did  he  do  at  all,  only  tell  the 

*  officer '    of    his    area.     Your 
honour    knows    the    '  officer,' 
ma'am  ?    Sure  he  was  hanging 
about  the  village  the  last  holi- 
day of  the  hungry -strike.     A 
grand  blagyard  with  the  ap- 
pairance  of  a  gintleman,  and 
a   fine    Yankee   accent.      The 

*  officer  '  came  to  the  little  rock 
of  the  dancing.     He  was  two 
days  staying  in  old  O'Leary 's 
cottage   seeking   for   what   he 
could  see.    And  the  neighbours 
in    Carrigarinka    wouldn't    so 
much  as  say  good  morning  to 
each  other,  they  were  that  in 
dread  of   him  !      'Tis   said  he 
wanted    to    get    married    to 


Bridgie  Moylan  ;  but  she  al- 
ways had  a  wish  for  real 
soldiers,  and  wouldn't  be  look- 
ing at  the  likes  of  him.  She 
was  taking  a  couple  of  loaves 
to  Dinneen  one  day,  and  the 
Sinn  Feiners  cot  her  and  set 
her  agin  the  fence  in  the  baun 
field  and  cut  the  hair  off  her. 
Ye'd  have  filled  a  corn-sack 
with  the  grand  black  hair  she 
had !  She'd  be  keeping  the 
shawl  on  her  head  now  like 
Mrs  Moylan  herself  or  anny  old 
woman,  and  the  two  of  them 
is  in  dread  to  send  food  to 
Dinneen." 

After  this  Cronin,  true  to 
his  promise,  had  bravely  given 
what  help  he  could.  Both  to 
avoid  observation,  and  be- 
cause the  distance  from  his 
cottage  to  Dinneen's  was  con- 
siderable, a  half-way  meeting- 
place  was  arranged  in  an  un- 
frequented glen.  Thither 
Cronin  daily  conveyed  what 
food  he  could  spare,  but  it 
would  have  been  unsafe  notice- 
ably to  exceed  his  usual  pur- 
chases, so  Dinneen's  ration  was 
necessarily  small. 

I  felt  it  was  indeed  time 
he  received  more  substantial 
help. 


IV. 


In  the  evening  I  packed  a 
basket  of  food  and  set  off  for 
the  glen.  The  old  farmer  ac- 
companied me.  It  was  by  his 
advice  that  I  took  this  course 
instead  of  going  direct  to 
Dinneen's  cottage.  Cronin  had 
said— 


"  Sure  'tis  yourself  'd  have  a 
great  chance  to  starve,  ma'am, 
if  Teige  O'Leary 'd  catch  a  sight 
of  ye  !  Faith,  he'd  have  ye 
boycotted  and  no  throuble  at 
all  about  it !  " 

And  I  realised  he  was  pro- 
bably right. 
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It  was  a  fine  but  gusty  even- 
ing late  in  May.  The  sun  shone 
brilliantly.  In  the  grass-grown 
bohereen  leading  over  the  crest 
of  the  hill  the  wind  scattered 
hawthorn  petals  and  furze- 
blossorns  till  the  air  seemed 
full  of  mingled  snow  and  fire. 
Here  and  there  an  eddy  had 
whirled  the  blossoms  into  lines 
of  white  and  yellow  on  the 
vivid  green  grass. 

"  The  Sinn  Fein  colours, 
ma'am  !  "  Bat  Or  on  in  said  in 
an  awestruck  voice.  "  God 
help  us  !  is  the  whole  world 
itself  gone  Sinn  Fein  f  " 

We  came  round  an  angle  of 
rocky  cliff  into  the  sudden 
calm  of  the  little  glen.  Its 
sheltered  banks  were  sprinkled 
with  flowers  —  white,  pale 
mauve,  and  gold  —  shining 
through  the  rain-like  growth 
of  young  grass.  A  brown  and 
silver  stream  led  downwards 
to  a  tranquil  pool.  Here  a 
tall  horse-chestnut  tree  stood 
full  in  the  evening  sunshine. 
The  salt  gales  from  the  sea 
must  have  touched  this  tree 
just  when  its  leaves  were  un- 
folding, for  the  upper  branches 
hung  in  broken  disorder,  the 
remnants  of  leaves  were  shri- 
velled and  black.  But  the 
creamy  blossoms  had  burst  out 
after  the  gale  had  passed. 
They  stood  erect  and  fresh  and 
luminous  on  the  blasted  dis- 
coloured branches,  giving  a 
strange  impression  of  unassail- 
able serenity.  They  made  me 
think  of  altar  candles  burning 
in  a  shell-shattered  church. 

Behind  the  chestnut  -  tree 
blackthorns  grew  thickly 


among  scattered  rocks  half- 
hidden  by  tall  ferns.  Michael 
Dinneen  was  sitting  on  a  low 
rock  where  the  thorn-trees 
meeting  overhead  formed  a 
kind  of  leafy  cavern.  I  saw 
that  he  was  very  thin.  The 
light  filtering  through  the  leaves 
intensified  the  pallor  of  his 
face.  His  left  sleeve  was 
pinned  to  his  coat  pocket.  At 
first  sight  he  appeared  a  shat- 
tered man. 

When  he  looked  up,  how- 
ever, his  expression  showed  no 
distress.  His  eyes  were  smiling 
and  almost  gay.  It  was  evident 
that  the  cheerful  impertur- 
bable spirit  which  endured  the 
horrors  of  war  had  not  been 
broken  by  the  turmoil  of  peace. 

"  'Tis  the  hairo  that  I'm 
after  telling  ye  about,  ma'am," 
said  Cronin,  thrusting  forward. 
"  Look  at  him,  the  brave 
fellow !  He  always  was  a 
strong  boy  and  a  healthy  boy, 
and  now,  glory  be  to  God  !  his 
constitootion  is  completely 
broken  down  !  " 

Having  effected  this  intro- 
duction, he  withdrew  through 
the  thorn  bushes.  He  had 
already  shown  considerable 
courage  and  independence  in 
befriending  the  boycotted  ex- 
soldier.  There  was  no  imme- 
diate need  for  him  to  incur 
further  risk. 

A  similar  thought  must  have 
come  to  Dinneen,  for  he  com- 
mented on  the  old  man's  kind- 
ness, adding,  "  They'll  hardly 
touch  him  though,  ma'am. 
The  republicans  don't  care 
about  the  old  men.  It's  the 
young  lot  they  want  to  draw 
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in.  If  Bat  Cronin's  sons  were 
living  it  would  be  different." 

"  I  suppose  Teige  O'Leary 
would  try  to  make  Sinn  Feiners 
of  them,  and  shoot  the  whole 
family  if  they  held  out,"  I 
suggested. 

"Ah,  not  at  all,"  replied 
Dinneen.  "  Teige  is  a  good 
decent  fellow,  sound  through 
and  through.  A  sincere  patriot 
if  ever  there  was  one." 

I  heard  this  with  surprise, 
for  the  scene  at  the  murdered 
policeman's  funeral  recurred 
vividly  to  me.  Then  I  remem- 
bered the  piper's  music  and 
its  soaring  idealism,  which  ac- 
companied so  incongruously  a 
hideous  and  revolting  act. 

Dinneen  went  on  :  "I'm  not 
saying  that  what  he  does  is 
right ;  it's  his  spirit  I  admire. 
He's  sincere  and  straight  him- 
self, and  wouldn't  force  any 
one  to  go  agin  their  conscience. 
He's  not  agin  the  Government 
because  it's  English,  but  be- 
cause he  believes  it  has  no 
right  to  govern  Ireland.  If 
you'd  be  arguing,  he'd  say, 
*  Well,  and  what  about  con- 
scription t  If  the  English  were 
our  rightful  rulers  they'd  surely 
have  forced  us  to  join  their 
army.'  And  many  think  the 
same.  Sure,  if  a  government 
has  no  faith  in  itself,  it  can't 
blame  any  one  for  doubting  or 
disobeying  it." 

This  indeed  was  undeniable. 
For  through  unjust  inaction  in 
Ireland  the  Government  has 
denied  its  just  assertions. 

"I'm  sorryfor  Teige,  ma'am," 


continued  Dinneen.  "  He  had 
bad  luck.  I  knew  him  when 
we  were  training  near  Carriga- 
rinka  in  '15.  He  used  to  be 
hanging  about  watching  the 
drilling  wistful-like,  wanting  to 
join  up  and  fight  the  Germans, 
and  tormented  in  his  mind 
because  the  other  side  was 
telling  him  he'd  be  a  traitor 
to  Ireland  if  he  did.  There 
were  thousands  like  him  in  the 
country,  though  I'm  not  saying 
all  of  them  were  as  keen  as  he 
to  do  the  right  sportsmanlike 
thing.  But  they'd  have  given 
the  eyes  out  of  their  heads  to 
fight  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
They  were  only  waiting  for  a 
definite  lead.  And  England 
just  stepped  back  and  let  them 
go  Sinn  Fein." 

While  he  spoke  I  watched 
him,  wondering  at  his  unem- 
bittered  generosity.  Traces  of 
recent  ill  -  treatment  showed 
plainly  on  his  face.  The  mere 
fact  of  his  presence  in  the  glen 
— a  man  crippled  in  his  coun- 
try's service,  driven  to  obtain 
food  by  stealth — was,  I  felt, 
disgraceful  evidence  of  Sinn 
Fein's  inhuman  cowardly 
methods.  It  was  also  a  ter- 
rible indictment  against  the 
Government  that  such  things 
should  be  possible. 

I  determined  to  spare  no 
effort  to  ensure  comfort  and 
just  treatment  for  Dinneen. 

As  I  walked  homewards  I 
caught  sight  of  a  man  slipping 
through  the  bushes  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  glen, 

It  was  Teige  O'Leary. 
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V.. 


I  lay  awake  late  that  night 
thinking  out  plans  for  Din- 
neen's  welfare. 

It  was  by  no  means  easy  to 
see  my  way,  for  there  was 
nobody  I  could  ask  to  help  me. 
Neighbours  of  my  own  class 
were  few  and  far  between,  and 
every  one  already  found  it 
hard  enough  to  "  carry  on  " 
amid  the  ever-increasing  diffi- 
culties that  only  Southern 
loyalists  know. 

The  Carrigarinka  villagers 
must  on  no  account  be  involved 
in  my  schemes  lest  the  boycott 
should  be  extended  to  them, 
in  which  case  Dinneen's  life 
might  become  unendurable. 
IsTor  was  any  form  of  public 
support  at  the  moment  avail- 
able. In  the  nearest  town  the 
pensions  offices,  together  with 
other  Government  buildings, 
had  recently  been  burned  down. 
Weeks  must  elapse  before  they 
would  be  sufficiently  re-estab- 
lished to  give  any  practical 
help.  The  police,  our  usual 
protectors,  were  themselves 
boycotted,  and  isolated  behind 
the  sandbags  and  steel  shutters 
of  their  barracks.  Moreover, 
within  the  last  fortnight  the 
District  Inspector,  a  sergeant, 
and  three  constables  had  been 
shot  dead,  and  the  duties  of 
the  E.I.G.  were  now  carried 
out  by  the  military. 

And  I  hesitated  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  soldiers'  notice, 
for  it  was  well  known  that  in 
order  to  avoid  injuring  Sinn 
Fein  susceptibilities  their  every 


action  was  delayed  and  ham- 
pered by  official  red  tape. 
They  were  themselves  victims 
to  a  policy  of  "  conciliation," 
and  any  application  for  help 
would  probably  be  referred 
from  one  authority  to  another 
before  definite  results  could  be 
obtained.  Meanwhile  Dinneen 
might  starve. 

There  remained  old  Bat 
Cronin,  who  doubtless  would 
aid  and  abet  me  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  though  it  was 
only  too  likely  he  would  be 
detected  and  punished.  In- 
deed, he  might  already  be 
under  suspicion,  for  surely  no 
mere  chance  had  brought  Teige 
O'Leary  to  the  glen  at  the 
very  hour  that  Dinneen  re- 
ceived his  daily  supplies. 
Though  I  believed  the  young 
Sinn  Feiner  had  not  actually 
seen  me  on  that  occasion,  I 
felt  uneasily  that  he  was  out 
to  obtain  evidence  against 
Cronin,  and  had  perhaps  in- 
tended to  intercept  him. 

Think  how  I  would,  the 
matter  resolved  itself  into  a 
contest  between  three  loyalists 
and  one  rebel.  But  the  rebel 
had  the  whole  unscrupulous 
power  of  Sinn  Fein  behind  him. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  an 
unreasonable  and  extraordinary 
idea  suggested  itself,  which  at 
first  I  smothered  as  being  too 
outrageous  for  sober  considera- 
tion. Impatient  with  myself  I 
switched  off  the  light  and  tried 
to  go  to  sleep. 
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However,  the  idea  persisted. 
By  daylight  it  seemed  less 
preposterous,  though  hardly 
more  justifiable. 

I  sat  on  the  bank  in  the 
garden  watching  Bat  Cronin, 
who,  having  reduced  the  peas 
to  order,  was  now  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  grass  under  the 
laburnums. 

Every  swing  of  the  scythe 
in  his  lean  old  hands  seemed 
to  mow  down  a  smooth  half- 
circle,  but  the  next  instant  the 
stronger  tufts  of  grass  would 
spring  up  again,  bent  but  un- 
severed  by  the  rusty  blade. 
Just  so,  I  reflected,  when  one 
stroke  of  reason  swept  my  plan 
aside,  a  few  strong  points  in 
its  favour  arose  irrepressibly. 

Mere  reason  is  sometimes  a 
blunt  and  unsatisfactory  tool. 

Cronin,  scenting  an  oppor- 
tunity for  conversation,  ap- 
proached. 

I  asked  a  few  casual  ques- 
tions concerning  Teige  O'Leary. 

Cronin  shot  me  a  keen  glance 
before  inquiring — 

"  And  why  would  your  lady- 
ship's honour  be  bothering 
yourself  about  that  thrash  ?  " 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
he  went  on,  "  He's  something 
about  the  one  age  with  me 
youngest  boy — him  that  went 
out  beyond  France  to  Gallopoli, 
and  was  blown  to  bits  by  the 
haythen,  glory  be  to  God ! 
Them  Learys  is  a  quare  lot 
entirely,  and  as  wild  as  the 
wind.  Indeed,  some  people 
did  be  saying  that  Teige's 
grandfather  was  in  league  with 
the  fairies,  and  'twas  them- 
selves taught  him  the  music 


he'd  be  playing.  He'd  play 
for  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
evenings  at  the  little  rock  of 
the  dancing,  and  sometimes 
maybe  there'd  be  others  danc- 
ing there  too,  unbeknownst. 
Anny  time  the  old  fella'd  play 
his  fiddle  or  his  pipes  ye'd 
hear  more  music  than  himself 
'ud  be  making.  There'd  be 
whistling  and  singing,  very 
soft  and  quiet,  and  piping. 
And  if  ye'd  hear  the  piping 
before  dawn  'tis  dead  some 
one'd  be,  and  the  saints  them- 
selves couldn't  prevint  it." 

"  What  about  Teige  t  "  I 
interposed,  trying  to  keep  the 
old  man  to  the  point ;  but  he 
pursued  his  own  line  of  thought 
without  deviation. 

"  Teige  himself  is  mad  on 
the  music.  Sure  he'd  play 
tunes  going  to  his  death  !  He 
always  had  a  great  wish  for 
the  fairies — the  on-natural 
fella  !  I  heard  tell  he  seen  a 
witch  once,  and  she  riding 
upon  a  say-gull.  She  threwn 
herself  off  the  say-gull  on  top 
of  the  potatoes.  '  'Tis  to 
blight  yees  I've  come,'  says 
she  to  them,  '  the  English 
Governmint  have  it  settled 
with  me,  and  ye '11  not  get  to 
grow  at  all,'  and  with  that 
she  drew  the  fog  down  on 
them  as  thick  as  the  smoke 
of  hell." 

Inwardly  I  laughed  at  this 
fresh  instance  of  English  in- 
justice to  Ireland.  Aloud  I 
said— 

"  It  would  have  been  better  if 
Teige  had  joined  up  for  the  war 
instead  of  studying  the  fairies." 

"  Well   now,   ma'am,   that's 
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thrue,"  said  Cronin  ;  "  and, 
bedad,  he  had  a  right  to  lose 
his  life  when  others  as  good — 
yes,  and  better — was  being 
killed  continually. ' '  He  paused, 
removing  his  hat.  I  knew  he 
was  thinking  of  his  own  sons. 
After  a  moment's  silence  he 
said,  "  Let  me  tell  ye  now,  'tis 
me  belief  he'd  have  joined  up 
in  the  latther  end  only  for  the 
Black  Pig." 

iHis  voice  was  suitably  im- 
pressive as  he  mentioned  the 
dreaded  phantom  said  to  have 
appeared  in  Ireland  during  the 
war. 

"  'Twas  the  Black  Pig  drove 
many  a  man  to  go  Sinn  Fein. 
Teige  O'Leary  seen  it  in  the 
wesht,  and  the  setting  sun  red 
like  blood  behind  it.  And  the 
Sinn  Fein  leaders  told  him 
there  was  a  curse  coming  to 
Ireland,  and  that  the  boys 
would  have  to  be  striving  to 
drive  it  away.  The  thought 
preyed  on  him  till  he  joined 
the  Sinn  Fein  army  to  save 
Ireland  from  the  curse." 

As  the  old  man  rambled  on, 
I  realised  for  the  hundredth 
time  the  difficulties  the  English 
have  to  contend  with  in  dealing 
with  a  nation  swayed  equally 
by  sedition  and  superstition. 

The  gleanings  of  this  con- 
versation, added  to  what 
Dinneen  had  said,  gave  me 
some  understanding  of  Teige 


O'Leary's  character.  His 
seemed  one  of  those  cases, 
common  enough  in  Ireland, 
where  a  man  by  nature  a 
visionary  and  idealist,  but  like 
most  uneducated  Irishmen  in- 
flammable and  unbalanced, 
falls  an  easy  prey  to  seditious 
doctrines. 

Clearly  he  was  not  yet  one 
of  the  extremists,  though  his 
very  sincerity  might,  in  time 
lead  him  far  on  the  road  to 
fanaticism.  Taking  all  into 
consideration,  there  seemed  just 
a  chance,  albeit  a  small  one, 
that,  if  properly  approached, 
he  might  prove  not  altogether 
unamenable.  For  my  project 
was  to  appeal  to  him  on  behalf 
of  Mike  Dinneen,  and  persuade 
him  to  get  the  boycott  revoked. 

Although  asking  any  favour 
from  a  rebel  was  intensely  re- 
pugnant to  me,  I  reminded  my- 
self that,  as  the  rightful  au- 
thorities could  neither  help  nor 
protect,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  the  best  I  could  of  a  bad 
business.  Besides,  anything 
was  better  than  allowing  an 
ex-soldier  to  starve. 

Even  if  I  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  the  boycott  removed, 
it  was  still  possible  that  Teige 
might  refrain  from  interfering 
with  my  efforts  to  provide  food 
for  Dinneen. 

Beyond  this  I  would  not 
look  for  the  present. 


VI. 

Contrary  to  my  expectations,  no  threatening  letter  ;  the 
no  immediate  attempt  was  tradesmen's  carts  continued  to 
made  to  molest  me.  I  received  call  as  usual. 
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The  respite  gave  me  time  to 
lay  in  extra  stores  in  view  of 
a  possible  boycott.  It  also 
enabled  me  to  send  by  regis- 
tered post  a  report  of  Dinneen's 
case  to  the  Pensions  head  office 
in  Dublin,  and  another  (men- 
tioning no  names)  to  an  influ- 
ential friend  in  England.  But 
in  present-day  Ireland  the  pay- 
ment of  registration  fees  does 
not  ensure  safety  for  one's 
correspondence. 

Of  these  two  letters,  the  first 
presumably  fell  into  the  hands 
of  raiders,  for  no  reply  ever 
reached  me.  The  second,  torn 
and  dirtied  to  an  incredible 
degree,  returned  within  a  week. 
Across  the  envelope  was 
stamped  "  Opened  by  I.B.A." 
Inside  I  found  scrawled  across 
the  margin  of  the  letter,  "  Not 
passed  by  Cencer.  You  are 
very  busy  about  the  state  of 
Ireland.  Don't  worry.  When 
the  english  enemy  and  they 
that  backs  them  is  cleared  out 
or  dead  it  will  be  all  right. 
Beware  of  the  venjance  of  the 
Eepublic.  Sinn  Fein  aboo. 
(Signed)  Comp.  Mil.  Authority, 
I.B.A." 

On  reading  this  I  knew  that 
at  any  moment  I  might  be 
obliged  to  seek  special  protec- 
tion, and  that,  as  the  pro- 
bable outcome  of  such  a  step, 
existence  in  Ireland,  not  only 
for  myself  but  for  Mike  Din- 
neen  and  even  for  old  Bat 
Cronin,  would  become  impos- 
sible. 

Clearly  the  best  chance  lay 
in  pocketing  my  pride  and 
coming  to  terms  with  Teige 
O'Leary  as  soon  as  possible. 


There  arose  the  question  of 
how  I  should  contrive  to  meet 
him.  Though  he  was  supposed 
to  work  on  his  uncle's  small 
farm  just  under  the  little  rock 
of  the  dancing,  I  knew  he  was 
seldom  there,  for  I  had  only 
seen  him  a  couple  of  times 
during  the  last  two  years. 
Nor,  indeed,  was  it  likely  that 
his  party  would  allow  a  man 
of  his  zeal  and  abilities  to  re- 
main long  at  agricultural  work. 

Nevertheless  I  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  crossing  the 
fields  and  strolling  round  the 
O'Leary s'  cottage  in  its  shel- 
tered nook.  The  door  was 
closed,  and  the  windows  as 
well.  Only  a  thin  wisp  of 
smoke  rising  from  the  chimney 
showed  it  actually  was  in- 
habited. 

I  was  turning  away  when  I 
noticed  a  large  brown  mark 
on  the  surface  of  the  field  just 
below  the  rock.  Closer  inspec- 
tion revealed  an  oblong  patch 
worn  bare  by  the  tramping  of 
many  feet.  Here  and  there  a 
footprint  stood  out  clearly  with 
the  symmetrical  outline  of  a 
well-made  boot.  There  were 
indications,  too,  of  rubber 
studs.  It  was  not  the  foot- 
print of  the  average  country- 
man. 

Something  old  Cronin  had 
said  rushed  to  my  mind — "  In 
the  latther  days  'tis  there  the 
boys'd  be  drilling." 

Just  then  a  motor  lorry 
filled  with  soldiers  rattled  past 
the  cross-roads.  Over  the 
fence-top  I  had  a  glimpse  of 
trench  helmets  and  of  the 
muzzles  of  many  rifles.  I 
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became  aware  that  the  cottage 
door  had  opened.  Teige's  old 
uncle,  with  a  vexed  yet  eager 
expression,  was  watching  the 
disappearing  patrol. 

His  reply  to  my  greeting  was 
ungracious  in  the  extreme,  and 
when  I  asked  after  his  nephew, 
he  seemed  on  the  point  of 
shutting  the  door  in  my  face. 
Eelenting  somewhat,  he  said 
in  a  gruff  voice,  "  How'd  I 
know  where  Teige'd  be  ? 
Hadn't  he  a  right  to  be  going 
cutting  the  hay  for  me  ?  " 

"  You  have  a  good  crop  of 
hay,"  I  remarked  ;  but  heed- 
less of  my  presence,  he  was 
surveying  the  rock  with  twitch- 
ing uneasy  eyes. 

"  Plotting  and  skaming,"  he 
muttered,  "  bringing  throuble 
to  the  decent  people.  Them 
young  lads  have  me  moidered 
and  torminted." 

Then  he  addressed  himself 
to  me  with  sour  vehemence  : 
"  Them  military  pathrols  is  no 
good  thravelling  the  roads  as 
regular  and  noisy  as  the  mail 
thrain." 

His  last  words  before  closing 
the  door  evidently  referred  to 
his  nephew.  There  was  an 
earnest  and  prayerful  ring  about 
them  :  "  Please  God,  the  police 
have  him  took  !  " 

I  was  sorry  for  old  O'Leary. 
Like  many  another,  he  obvi- 
ously disapproved  of  Sinn  Fein, 
yet  was  obliged  to  shelter  one 
of  its  most  ardent  followers. 
That  the  rock  had  witnessed 
many  strange  doings  I  felt 
certain.  Not  only  did  it  com- 
mand the  whole  countryside, 
but  it  formed  a  natural  barrier 
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between  the  cross-roads  and 
the  fields.  In  fact,  it  seemed 
designed  by  nature  for  the  use 
of  Sinn  Fein. 

I  hurried  home  through  the 
hayfield,  whose  sweet-scented 
crop  was  laid  flat  in  places  by 
the  recent  rain.  There  was  no 
sign  of  Teige.  I  could  not 
delay,  however,  for  .  it  was 
nearly  time  to  take  the  pro- 
visions to  Dinneen. 

An  hour  later,  with  the 
basket  packed  extra  full  in 
view  of  possible  contingencies, 
I  made  my  way  slowly  down 
the  glen.  A  few  paces  from 
the  horse  -  chestnut  tree  I 
stopped,  arrested  by  a  weird 
little  melody  that  rang  out 
suddenly  over  the  songs  of 
the  birds.  It  came  quivering 
through  the  blackthorns,  gain- 
ing in  resonance  as  it  crossed 
the  pool.  The  cliff  at  the 
entrance  to  the  glen  threw 
back  the  echo. 

What  gripped  me  was  the 
indescribable  sadness  of  the 
tune.  Even  in  that  quiet  sun- 
lit glen,  radiant  with  the  beauty 
of  early  summer,  it  brought  a 
sense  of  deepest  gloom. 

There  was  a  kind  of  hopeless 
finality  about  it,  a  foreboding 
of  bitter  and  inevitable  tragedy. 

When  the  music  ceased,  the 
sense  of  gloom  and  oppression 
remained.  I  believe  I  did  not 
move  at  first.  Then  I  saw  that 
the  blackthorn  branches  had 
parted,  and  that  Teige  O'Leary 
stood  before  me. 

Touching  his  cap,  he  said 
diffidently — 

"  Will  I  carry  the  basket  to 
Dinneen  for  ye,  ma'am  ?  " 
B 
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VII. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
this  land  of  contradictions  one 
is  seldom  completely  aston- 
ished. The  man  who  fires  at 
you  from  behind  a  hedge  may, 
if  he  misses  you,  grasp  your 
hand  in  cordial  friendship  to- 
morrow. And  the  man  who 
prayerfully  wishes  you  pros- 
perity and  long  life  may  be 
plotting  the  destruction  of  your 
property  and  your  death. 

Anything  may  happen  in 
Ireland,  and  so  the  element 
of  surprise  is  practically  elimin- 
ated. 

I  thanked  Teige  for  his  offer, 
feeling  by  no  means  taken 
aback  by  this  unexpected  de- 
velopment in  the  situation. 

It  was  only  when  he  passed 
the  usual  rendezvous,  and,  with 
his  bagpipes  under  his  arm 
and  the  basket  on  his  shoulder, 
led  the  way  up  the  farther  side 
of  the  glen,  that  I  asked  him 
where  he  was  going. 

He  explained  that  Dinneen 
was  ill,  and  "keeping  the  bed 
with  a  shivering  fit  on  him 
and  a  wakness  he  cot  in  the 
thrinches." 

From  the  description,  I  diag- 
nosed the  illness  as  a  touch  of 
malaria. 

How  the  young  Sinn  Feiner 
had  come  to  befriend  Dinneen 
was  beyond  my  powers  of  con- 
jecture ;  but  though  consumed 
by  curiosity  I  did  not  try  to 
find  out.  It  seemed  more  dis- 
creet to  accept  everything  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Future 
events  might  bring  enlighten- 
ment. 


I  seized  the  opportunity, 
however,  of  extolling  Dinneen 
with  no  uncertain  voice.  His 
patriotism,  his  courage,  and 
his  misfortunes  were  all  set 
forth  for  the  rebel's  edification, 
as  though  I  took  it  for  granted 
he  would  share  my  opinion. 

And  my  discourse  was  punc- 
tuated at  intervals  by  a  warmly 
spoken,  "  Indeed,  ma'am,  that's 
thrue." 

Then,  forgetting  for  the  mo- 
ment his  recent  experiences,  I 
said,  "  It's  terribly  painful  to 
starve." 

Teige  replied,  quite  unem- 
barrassed— 

"  And  that's  thrue  too, 
ma'am !  Sure  I  learned  it 
when  I  went  on  the  hungry- 
strike  in  prison." 

And  his  deep  fanatical  eyes, 
set  in  a  face  still  thin  and 
haggard  from  his  self-imposed 
fast,  held  an  expression  of 
complete  sincerity. 

Not  indeed  till  we  emerged 
from  the  glen  did  his  manner 
cease  to  be  perfectly  natural. 
Once  we  reached  the  fields  a 
sudden  self-consciousness  de- 
scended upon  him.  He  hesi- 
tated, glancing  furtively  about. 
I  guessed  that  in  the  open  my 
presence  was  no  longer  desir- 
able, and  perhaps  was  scarcely 
safe.  So  I  wished  him  good 
evening  and  turned  home- 
wards. 

Alone,  I  was  consumed  by 
doubts  and  suspicions.  What 
was  the  explanation  of  it  all  ? 
By  what  strange  means  had 
Teige  renewed  his  friendship 
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with  the  man  whom,  if  report 
said  true,  he  had  been  among 
the  first  to  ill-treat  ?  Were  his 
motives  genuinely  compassion- 
ate, or  was  he  merely  collecting 
additional  evidence  to  lay  be- 
fore Sinn  Fein  ? 

If  his  profession  of  admira- 
tion for  Dinneen  were  sincere, 
why  did  he  not  obtain  a  revo- 
cation of  the  boycott  instead 
of  merely  helping  in  the  surrep- 
titious conveying  of  food  1 

I  put  this  question  to  Din- 
neen when,  having  recovered 
from  his  attack  of  malaria,  he 
met  me  as  usual  in  the  glen. 
He  replied — 

"It's  not  he  that  got  me 
boycotted  at  all.  He'd  not 
have  done  it  of  himself  any 
more  than  he'd  have  cut  off 
Bridgie  Moylan's  hair.  There's 
others  over  him  that  order 
these  things.  Why,  it's  a  risk 
for  him  to  have  carried  the 
basket  to  me  the  two  times  he 
did.  There's  some,  ma'am, 
that  are  death  on  soldiers." 


"  The  man  with  the  Yankee 
accent,  for  instance  ?  "  I  sug- 
gested. 

Dinneen  nodded. 

"  Who  is  he,  Dinneen  ?  " 

"  Teige  himself  could  hardly 
tell  that.  But  it's  known  that 
he  was  brought  up  foreign,  and 
that  he's  a  boss  in  the  republi- 
can army.  In  the  village  they 
call  him  Con — the  hound — for 
he'd  track  down  any  one  or 
anything.  He's  a  dangerous 
unscrupulous  man,  ma'am  ! 
Teige  is  out  to  make  Ireland 
a  little  bit  of  heaven.  Con's 
business  is  to  see  we  don't 
escape  hell."  Dinneen  con- 
cluded with  a  grim  laugh. 

And  from  all  accounts  Teige 
and  Con  were  indeed  repre- 
sentatives of  two  sections  of 
Sinn  Fein — the  one  striving 
after  an  unpractical  and  im- 
practicable ideal,  the  other 
bent  upon  revolution  and 
anarchy. 

And  it  was  evident  that  the 
latter  was  fast  gaining  in  power. 


VIII. 


During  the  following  days 
my  suspicions  dwindled  con- 
siderably, and  were  replaced 
by  something  resembling  com- 
passion for  the  young  rebel. 
I  realised  regretfully  that  his 
sincerity  and  misdirected  zeal 
would  certainly  end  in  tragedy. 
For  either  he  would  blindly 
obey  those  who  impelled  him 
towards  violence  and  crime, 
or  some  sudden  enlightenment 
would  result  in  a  devastating 
disillusionment. 

Meanwhile     he     seemed    to 


have  but  few  friends  in  Carri- 
garinka.  His  half -cracked  old 
uncle  openly  anathematised 
him.  The  other  farmers  and 
villagers,  though  outwardly 
civil,  feared  and  avoided  him 
as  a  possible  spy. 

Although  undeniably  a  rising 
light  in  the  Sinn  Fein  firma- 
ment, his  brightness  was  not 
appreciated  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood :  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  sensitiveness 
which  accompanies  an  inflam- 
mable and  Idealistic  tempera- 
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merit  caused  him  to  feel,  even 
though  he  did  not  comprehend, 
the  aloofness  of  his  position. 

One  Sunday  morning  while 
the  villagers  were  at  Mass, 
about  a  dozen  young  men — 
mostly  shop  -  assistants  and 
clerks  from  the  nearest  town — 
assembled  with  a  mixed  pack  of 
greyhounds  and  harriers  in  the 
furzy  field  above  my  avenue. 

Teige  was  amongst  them. 
I  recognised  his  tall  lanky 
figure.  Later,  I  met  him  face 
to  face  after  the  meeting  had 
dispersed.  (For  clearly  it  was 
a  meeting  rather  than  a  meet 
— sedition  and  conspiracy  mas- 
querading as  simple  sport.) 

He  touched  his  cap  gravely 
as  he  passed  me.  I  was  struck 
by  the  strangeness  of  his  ex- 
pression. It  was  harassed  and 
perturbed  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. There  was  even  a  sugges- 
tion of  dazed  uncertainty  in  his 
movements.  He  looked  like  a 
man  who  had  lost  his' way  in 
a  fog. 

The  following  evening,  to  my 
surprise,  I  found  him  with 
Dinneen  in  the  glen.  The 
voice  of  the  latter,  raised  in 
argument,  was  audible  as  I 
approached  the  chestnut-tree. 
Dinneen  seemed  roused  for  once 
from  his  easy-going  cheerful- 
ness. And  Teige  stood  with 
his  shoulders  hunched  and  his 
head  thrust  forward,  gazing 
moodily  into  space. 

Between  them,  on  the  ground, 
the  local  newspaper,  a  rebel 
publication,  proclaimed  in  star- 
ing headlines — 

"TWO  MORE 
FINE  REPUBLICAN  VICTORIES," 


Needless  to  ask  for  particu- 
lars of  the  "  victories."  A 
bomb  flung  from  a  railway 
bridge  into  a  lorry  crowded 
with  soldiers  ;  a  police  patrol 
shot  down  from  the  safe  shelter 
of  a  loopholed  wall, — the  Irish 
newspapers  daily  record  similar 
outrages ;  the  English,  with  few 
exceptions,  ignore  them,  or 
merely  condemn  the  retribu- 
tion which  sometimes  overtakes 
their  perpetrators. 

"  I  tell  you  it's  a  disgrace," 
Dinneen  was  saying.  "  It's  not 
victory — it's  low-down  devil- 
ish murder.  It  is," — he  hesi- 
tated, searching  his  brain  for 
some  super-stinging  condemna- 
tion,— "it  is  a  dirty,  cowardly, 
Hunnish  game." 

He  told  me  afterwards  he 
had  to  speak  his  mind,  even  if 
he  died  for  it  next  minute. 
And  he  knew  Teige  carried  a 
revolver. 

I  could  not  hold  my  tongue 
either.  I  echoed  Dinneen 's 
horror. 

Teige  said  sullenly — 

"  The  republic  declared  war 
upon  England.  The  soldiers 
and  police  is  the  enemy." 

"  If  you  call  it  war,  why 
don't  you  fight  fair,"  I  cried. 
"  Why  do  you  take  England's 
money  and  let  the  English 
navy  protect  your  shores  ? 
You  call  it  war,  but  you  only 
attack  when  there  is  no  danger 
to  yourselves.  It  is  not  war, 
but  treachery — treachery  and 
cowardice,  and  Ireland  is  dis- 
graced for  ever  by  it." 

Of  course  it  was  foolish  and 
imprudent  to  speak  thus,  but 
I  did  not  stop  to  consider. 

Teige's    face    flushed.      His 
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right  hand  slipped  swiftly  in- 
side his  coat.  The  gesture  is  a 
familiar  one  to  Irish  loyalists. 
Some,  indeed,  do  not  live  be- 
yond its  usual  sequel.  I  won- 
dered if  he  was  really  going  to 


shoot  me.  But  the  next  mo- 
ment he  withdrew  his  hand  and 
it  was  empty. 

With  his  chin  sunk  below  his 
collar  he  turned  abruptly  and 
walked  awav. 


IX. 


"  I'm  very  onaisy  in  meself, 
ma'am,"  said  Bat  Cronin,  shak- 
ing his  head  dejectedly. 

I  was  driving  along  the  bog- 
road  to  the  railway  junction, 
accompanied  by  the  old  man, 
who  would  "  care  the  pony  and 
trap  "  until  my  return  in  the 
afternoon. 

Owing  to  the  recent  scene 
in  the  glen,  I  realised  it  was 
imperative  to  seek  help  for 
Dinneen  without  delay,  and  I 
intended  personally  to  visit 
all  the  organisations  for  helping 
ex-soldiers,  and  even,  if  need 
be,  lay  his  case  before  the 
general  commanding  the  dis- 
trict. After  my  previous  ex- 
perience I  would  not  again 
depend  upon  writing,  and,  in- 
deed, the  posts  were  becoming 
more  and  more  unreliable. 

"  There  was  men  in  the  rath 
ere  last  night,"  continued 
Cronin ;  "I  crep  up  behind 
the  trees  and  heard  a  fella 
reading  as  fast  as  a  horse  'ud 
gallop.  Sure  'twas  the  dead 
spit  of  a  priest  saying  mass — 
divil  a  word  that  a  Christian 
could  understand  !  He  clapped 
a  big  sheet  of  paper  on  the 
ground,  and  I  seen  the  lot  of 
them  looking  it  hither  and  over 
by  dint  of  a  bicycle  lanthern, 
and  one  of  them  to  be  making 
thracks  on  it  with  an  ashplant. 


Is  it  what  were  they  doing  f 
Ah,  faith  then,  how'd  I  be 
saying  that  unless  I'd  tell  ye 
a  lie  I  I  declare  to  ye,  ma'am, 
on  account  of  the  rustling  of 
leaves  that  was  in  it,  and 
meself  getting  the  old  age 
pinsion  these  two  years,  all  I 
heard  good  or  bad  was  the 
way  some  one  of  them'd  say, 
'  'Tis  a  grand  clear  night,'  says 
he ;  *  'twould  be  aisy  to  see 
the  road  over-right  the  rock 
and  be  settling  our  plans,'  says 
he,  and  away  with  them  then 
towards  the  little  rock  of  the 
dancing." 

I  expressed  surprise  that  the 
Sinn  Feiners  should  hold  their 
meeting  in  the  rath  instead  of 
below  the  rock. 

Cronin  explained : — 

"  'Tis  on  account  of  the 
military  changing  the  pathrol 
they  have.  Sure  the  lorry 
does  be  passing  the  little  rock 
of  the  dancing  an  hour  after 
sunset.  'Tis  safer  for  the  boys 
to  be  talking  in  the  rath. 
Arrah  !  tell  me  now,"  he  added 
impatiently,  "  what  sinse  have 
the  soldiers  at  all  ?  'Tis  des- 
throying  themselves  they  are 
with  their  punctualness." 

Not  for  the  first  time  was 
I  struck  by  the  risk  entailed 
by  a  system  of  patrols  at  fixed 
hours  in  a  country  where  the 
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prudent  observe  two  golden 
rules  :  Never  do  anything  at 
stated  hours  ;  never  go  and 
return  by  the  same  road. 

A  cloud  stole  up  the  sky, 
changing  the  colour  of  the  bog 
from  warm  copper  to  tones  of 
madder-brown  deepening  to 
violet.  The  bog-cotton,  with 
its  unceasing  shiver,  looked 
like  a  flight  of  phantom  grey 
butterflies.  The  latent  melan- 
choly, which  in  Ireland  per- 
vades even  a  summer  landscape, 
made  itself  felt  insistently. 

When  Cronin  spoke  again  he 
gave  words  to  my  own  un- 
defined thought — 


"I'm  in  dread  there'll  be 
bad  work  out  of  it." 

At  the  junction  Fate  once 
more  was  against  me.  Two 
minutes  before  the  train  was 
due  to  start  a  party  of  soldiers 
commanded  by  a  N.C.O.  en- 
tered a  third-class  carriage, 
whereupon  the  driver  and 
stoker  descended  with  dignity 
from  the  engine. 

The  soldiers  remained  in  their 
seats.  I  was  glad.  Anything 
is  better  than  vacillation  or 
yielding. 

But  the  train  remained  in  the 
station. 


x. 


It  was  in  an  irritated  and 
anxious  frame  of  mind  that  I 
carried  the  basket  to  the  glen 
in  the  evening. 

I  had  told  Dinneen  I  should 
be  later  than  usual,  and  the 
shadows  were  already  growing 
long  when  I  reached  the  pool, 
which  shone  with  opal  tints 
amid  its  fringe  of  reeds. 
The  ground  was  strewn  with 
fallen  horse-chestnut  blossoms 
scarcely  withered  as  yet,  and 
diffusing  a  warm  incense-like 
sweetness. 

I  pushed  my  way  through 
the  blackthorns  to  the  leafy 
green  cavern.  Dinneen  was 
not  there.  I  put  the  basket 
on  the  ground  and  sat  down 
to  wait  for  him. 

A  willow-wren,  darting  from 
the  blackthorn  on  my  left, 
drew  my  attention  to  some- 
thing white  and  uneven  against 
the  dark  stem.  Impaled  upon 


a  sharply  broken  branch  was 
a  piece  of  bread.  I  pulled  it 
off.  It  was  just  a  rough  lump 
with  va  partly  -  cut  slice  at 
one  end.  As  I  held  it  a 
sudden  thought — half  instinct, 
half  memory — came  to  me. 
During  the  early  days  of  the 
war,  when  working  with  an 
ambulance  in  Flanders,  I  had 
heard  tales  of  messages  con- 
veyed by  strange  means  from 
men  hidden  in  Belgian  farms. 

Carefully  I  turned  back  the 
half-cut  slice,  and  found  it 
concealed  a  hollow  scooped 
from  the  heart  of  the  loaf. 
Some  paper  rolled  into  a  ball 
was  visible.  I  drew  it  out, 
unfolded  it,  and  read — 

"  A  chara, 

"  'Tis  best  not  to  travel  the 
road  near  the  little  rock  of  the 
dancing.  Let  ye  tell  them 
that's  in  your  trade.  The  boys 
will  be  gathered  in  the  Held 
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below  the  rock  to-morrow  night 
at  9.30  (God's  time)  to  be 
playing  ball.  The  ball  may 
burst. 

"P.S. — 'Tis  the  way  the  two 
of  us  was  patriots,  but  'tis 
yourself  was  the  best.  God 
save  Ireland." 

I  turned  the  smeared  and 
crumpled  paper  over  and  round. 
There  was  no  signature,  nor 
anything  to  indicate  for  whom 
it  was  intended.  I  was  still 
examining  it  when  Dinneen 
appeared.  He  read  it  atten- 
tively a  couple  of  times. 

I  could  see  he  was  puzzled. 

"  '  The  batt  may  burst,'  "  he 
repeated  thoughtfully.  Then 
his  face  changed. 

"  My  God  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  What  can  it  mean  ?  "  I 
speculated.  "Is  it  intended 
for  you  1  And  '  them  that's 
in  your  trade,'  Dinneen  I  Are 
they  soldiers  ?  " 

"  They  are,  ma'am,"  he  re- 
plied, "  and  it's  fixed  for  to- 
morrow night.  No,  hold  on, 
hold  on !  it's  for  to-night ! 
Look,  ma'am,  the  loaf  is  sodden 
with  rain,  and  not  a  drop  fell 
since  yesterday  evening.  This 
message  must  have  been  here 
twenty-four  hours.  The  Sinn 
Feiners  intend  to  bomb  the 
patrol  when  it  passes  the  little 
rock  of  the  dancing  to-night." 

"  Can  it  be  true  !  "  I  asked, 
though  I  knew  it  was  only  too 
likely.  "  And  if  so,  who  sent 
the  warning  ?  " 

"  Teige  sent  it,"  said  Dinneen 
in  a  whisper,  "  and  if  they  knew 
he'd  pay  for  it  with  his  life." 

We  were  silent  for  a  few 
minutes.  Clearly  the  soldiers 
must  be  warned.  Yet  how  at 


this  hour  convey  a  message  to 
the  camp  ? 

To  telephone  it  would  be 
unsafe.  There  was  nobody  I 
could  send.  Moreover,  if  the 
warning  were  genuine,  the  roads 
would  certainly  be  watched 
by  republican  scouts,  and  there 
would  be  little  chance  of  getting 
through  to  the  camp. 

Dinneen  solved  the  problem 
by  announcing  he  would  go 
himself.  He  would  strike 
across  country,  avoiding  the 
road,  and  take  cover  should 
he  catch  sight  of  any  suspicious - 
looking  person.  "  Even  if  I 
don't  get  to  the  camp  I'll 
manage  somehow  to  intercept 
the  lorry,"  he  said. 

At  his  suggestion  I  scribbled 
on  a  page  torn  from  my  note- 
book a  few  lines  of  explanation 
and  recommendation  to  the 
officer  in  command  at  the  camp. 

Then  I  looked  at  my  watch. 
It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock. 

"  The  ball  is  to  be  set  rolling 
soon  after  eleven,"  said  Din- 
neen. "  I  must  hurry.  Thank 
God,  though  one  arm  is  gone 
I  still  have  two  sound  legs 
under  me." 

There  was  indeed  no  time 
to  spare,  though  "  God's 
time,"  which  patriots  still  ob- 
serve in  that  neighbourhood, 
is  an  hour  and  forty  minutes 
behind  summer-time. 

Dinneen  replaced  the  note 
in  its  hole  in  the  rain-soaked 
loaf,  and  thrust  the  lump  into 
an  inner  pocket. 

He  laughingly  referred  to  it 
as  "  despatches,"  and  spoke 
with  confidence  of  "  getting 
through  the  enemy's  lines." 

I  felt  less  hopeful. 
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XI. 


A  restlessness  due  to  sus- 
pense and  enforced  inaction 
drove  me  out  of  the  house 
again  soon  after  sunset. 

Passing  through  the  grove 
of  fir- trees  outside  the  library 
window,  I  took  a  short  cut  to 
the  fields  on  the  hill. 

The  sky  was  a  vivid  saffron 
melting  to  indigo  through  gold 
and  primrose  tints.  Against 
the  brilliance  the  telephone 
poles  stood  abrupt  and  un- 
compromising. 

Their  very  ugliness  went 
some  way  towards  restoring 
my  confidence.  They  seemed 
to  stand  for  law  and  order  ; 
they  constituted,  as  it  were,  a 
link  with  civilisation. 

Farther  on,  just  below  one 
pole,  a  goat  struggled  frantic- 
ally. With  every  movement 
something  hit  the  pole,  making 
a  metallic  rattle.  One  glance 
at  the  unbridged  space  between 
that  pole  and  the  next  revealed 
the  fact  that  my  link  with 
civilisation  had  been  severed. 

It  also  proved,  indirectly, 
that  Teige's  warning  was 
genuine. 

After  some  little  time  spent 
in  freeing  the  goat's  leg  from 
the  wire  in  which  it  was  caught, 
I  went  on  up  the  hill.  Once 
I  fancied  I  heard  stealthy  foot- 
steps following.  I  did  not  look 
round,  however,  but  walked  on 
somewhat  faster,  keeping  in  the 
shadow  of  the  fence. 

Daylight  had  gone — a  £at 
grey -blue  tint  was  over  every- 
thing. Even  on  moonless 


nights  there  is  no  real  darkness 
at  midsummer.  Across  the 
northern  horizon  lay  a  faint 
primrose  line,  which  during  the 
next  few  hours  would  gradually 
deepen  and  spread  to  the  east. 
Around  me  drifts  of  daisies 
showing  palely  in  the  meadows, 
and  dim  white  blossoms  scat- 
tered throi:gh  the  hedges,  shone 
like  veiled  lights  in  the  fragrant 
dusk.  It  was  a  night  far  re- 
moved from  all  suggestions  of 
murder  and  sudden  death.  Yet 
scarcely  a  mile  away  the  little 
rock  of  the  dancing  stood 
threateningly  above  the  cross- 
roads. 

And  the  patrol  might  pass 
at  any  moment  now. 

When  the  road  was  less  than 
a  field  ahead,  I  was  startled 
by  again  hearing  footsteps  be- 
hind me.  This  time  they  broke 
into  a  run. 

No  cover  was  available  ex- 
cept a  straggling  thicket  of 
alders  into  which  I  thrust  my- 
self, and  crouched,  holding  my 
breath.  The  runner  stopped 
just  outside. 

"  Ma'am,  ma'am  !  "  came  a 
panting  whisper.  "I'm  thrack- 
ing  ye  half  the  night.  For 
God's  sake  let  ye  go  aisy  and 
not  cross  the  road!  Bedad, 
ye'll  not  get  to  go  home  ayther 
without  losing  your  life,  for 
they  have  the  house  watched 
on  ye  !  " 

I  recognised  old  Bat  Cronin. 
He  groped  towards  me  in  the 
thicket. 

"Is  it  yourself  that's  inside 
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within  there  at  all  ?  "  he  grum- 
bled. "  Ah,  tell  me  now,  for 
the  love  of  God,  what'd  a  lady 
like  ye  be  doing  in  the  fields 
at  the  dead  of  night  these 
quare  times,  when  maybe  any 
one  would  be  killed  next  min- 
ute 1  " 

"  There's  murdher  abroad, 
ma'am,"  he  announced,  when 
I  had  followed  his  whispered  in- 
structions and  established  my- 
self in  an  old  disused  graveyard 
overlooking  the  road.  "  Mur- 
dher and  vingeance." 

"I'm  thinking  Teige  O'Leary 
is  after  going  back  on  them," 
he  continued  mysteriously ;  "  a 
while  ago  meself  was  passing 
the  cross-roads  at  the  little 
rock  of  the  dancing,  and  I  seen 
him  go  into  his  house  and  he 
with  a  look  of  thunder  on  his 
face.  'Tis  said  in  the  village 
that  he's  after  falling  out  with 
'  Con  '  the  hound,  and  God 
help  him  so,  for  'twill  be  a 
matther  of  death  and  no 
throuble  at  all  about.  I  hadn't 
barely  turned  wesht  from  the 
rock  when  a  motor-car  come 
roaring  up  the  hill,  and  I  con- 
cealed meself  in  a  ditch  over- 
right  the  pig-sty,  and  seen 
three  men  from  the  car  knock 
at  the  cottage  door.  'Twas 
Teige  himself  opened  it,  and 
he  dazzled-like  by  the  sunset. 

"  '  Come  on,'  says  one  of  the 
strangers. 

"  '  Where'll  I  go  .1  '  says 
Teige. 

"  The  stranger  threwn  him 
an  ugly  look.  '  Ye'll  go  where 
the  republic '11  send  ye,'  says 
he.  '  And  maybe  'twill  be  to 
hell,'  says  he,  and  with  that 


the  three  of  them  laughed,  and 
one  of  them  to  be  saying  Teige 
should  take  his  pipes  to  hell 
with  him.  In  the  latther  end 
the  lot  of  them  made  off  in 
the  motor-car,  and  Teige  sit- 
ting between  them  with  the 
pipes  and  not  to  be  speaking." 

Cronin  would  hazard  no 
opinion  as  to  where  they  went. 
He  merely  shook  his  head,  and 
launched  into  a  rambling  de- 
scription of  his  discovery  that 
Sinn  Fein  scouts  were  watching 
my  house.  They  must  have 
reached  the  front  door  just 
when  I  was  slipping  out  of  the 
library  window,  for  Cronin 
from  some  vantage-point  had 
seen  me  emerging  from  the 
fir  wood  a  few  minutes  later. 

"  There's  something  up, 
ma'am,"  he  kept  repeating. 

I  felt  his  keen  old  eyes  trying 
to  read  my  face  in  the  dark. 
But,  of  course,  I  remained 
silent. 

Meanwhile  there  was  no 
sound  of  a  motor  lorry.  Noth- 
ing and  nobody  passed  along 
the  road.  A  great  stillness 
settled  over  the  country,  broken 
at  intervals  by  the  old  man's 
voice  murmuring  reminiscences, 
conjectures,  and  eventually 
prayers.  For  no  Irish  peasant 
is  at  ease  in  the  proximity  of 
graves  by  night,  and  only  a 
most  potent  fear  of  the  living 
could  have  induced  him  to 
take  refuge  among  the  dead. 

The  strange  night  wore  on 
without  incident.  The  pre- 
sumption that  Dinneen  had 
been  successful  brought  a  feel- 
ing of  immense  relief.  Gradu- 
ally growing  sleepy,  I  watched 
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the  winding  white  road,  where 
overhanging  trees  made  dark 
blots  of  shadow  like  the  deeper 
pools  in  a  stream.  I  imagined 
myself  sitting  by  a  peaceful 
glimmering  river,  far  from  all 
danger  and  unrest. 

The  hoarse  cry  of  a  heron 
sailing  overhead  completed  the 
illusion  of  calm  moonlit  water. 

The  primrose  line  in  the  sky 
had  brightened  and  spread  to 
the  north-east,  when  I  found 
myself  suddenly  wide  awake 
and  very  cold. 

Over  the  graveyard  trees  a 
long  shiver  was  passing  ;  the 
grass  on  the  mounds  rustled 
faintly. 

A  barely  perceptible  shrill- 
ness came  from  the  bog-lands 
below  Carrigarinka. 

It  was  scarcely  even  a  vibra- 
tion— just  a  vague  thread  of 
silver  drifting  before  the  dawn 
wind,  and  striking  the  senses 
where  sight  and  hearing  are 
indistinguishable. 

I  glanced  down  theyiill  to- 
wards the  bog  which  lay  in- 
visible beneath  a  shroud  of 
grey  mist. 


As  I  looked,  the  vague  silver 
thread  seemed  to  penetrate 
the  mist,  and  emerge  trans- 
formed into  a  definite  sound. 

Bat  Cronin  grasped  my  arm. 

"  Listen,  ma'am,  listen  !  "  he 
whispered.  "  Whisht  !  whisht ! 
'tis  the  fairies  !  'Tis  the  pipers 
playing  before  dawn.  Oh,  God 
and  the  Blessed  Saints  save  us 
all !  Sure  there'll  be  some  one 
dead  before  morning." 

His  quick- drawn  breath  and 
trembling  hand  revealed  an 
intensity  of  agitation. 

The  sound  shaped  itself  into 
a  melody,  clear  though  remote, 
and  mournful  past  the  verge 
of  despair.  It  rose  in  a  minor 
wail,  hovered,  and  fell.  Its 
closing  cadence  held  a  hint  of 
irrevocable  doom. 

Then  almost  immediately  a 
different  strain  broke  out,  vivid 
and  triumphant,  like  gay  col- 
ours at  sunrise. 

Once  again  came  the  vision 
of  a  dauntless  unearthly  leader. 
But  this  time  he  was  advancing 
alone. 

A  volley  of  rifle-shots,  dis- 
tant, yet  sharp  and  decisive, 
brought  the  music  to  an  end. 


XII. 


When  the  sun  rose  I  walked 
back  into  the  house  through 
the  library  window,  which 
was  still  open  as  I  had 
left  it. 

I  half  expected  to  find  signs 
of  a  raid,  but  all  was  quiet 
and  in  order.  Evidently  the 
watchers '  presence  had  been 
due  to  a  not  unfounded  sus- 


picion that  I  might  have  learned 
of  the  design  upon  the  patrol, 
and  in  consequence  might 
take  steps  to  frustrate  it. 

News  spreads  with  an  amaz- 
ing swiftness  in  rural  Ireland. 
By  the  time  I  had  finished 
breakfast  my  entire  staff  was 
in  possession  of  the  fact  that 
Teige  O'Leary  had  been  shot 
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mysteriously  at  the  far  side  of 
the  bog. 

"  There  was  a  handkerchief 
acrost  his  eyes,  and  his  legs 
was  wropt  round  with  sugauns," 
said  the  cook,  an  elderly  and 
estimable  woman  who  took  a 
complacent  interest  in  every 
tragic  event.  "  The  bagpipes 
was  in  the  mud  beside  him,  and 
his  fingers  bent  as  if  he'd  still 
be  playing,  God  forgive  him  ! 
when  'twas  saying  his  prayers 
he  had  a  right  to  be,  the  crea- 
ture !  There  was  a  shlip  of 
paper  pinned  to  his  coat,  and 
it  saying  in  big  writing,  '  The 
vingeance  of  the  republic. 
Thraitors  and  Informers  Be- 
ware !  '  Ah,  wisha  then  !  such 
goings  on !  'Tis  the  quare 
times  we're  having  !  Is  it  the 
chicken  or  the  beef  ye'll  be 
ating  to-day,  ma'am  !  " 

Towards  noon  Cronin  brought 
word  that  Dinneen's  cottage 
was  closed  and  empty,  and 
"  divil  a  one  in  the  village  to 
give  an  account  of  him,  good 
or  bad;  and,  faith,  some  had 
it  'twas  he  got  Teige  O'Leary 
shot,  and  that  maybe  he'd  be 
on  the  run  now  himself." 

This  illogical  surmise  amused 
me,  but  I  kept  my  own  counsel, 
feeling  satisfied  that,  for  the 
present  at  any  rate,  Mike 


Dinneen  was  safe  and  amongst 
friends. 

A  little  later  I  was  in  the 
drawing-room  interviewing  a 
young  officer  who  had  come 
over  from  the  camp  in  an 
armoured  car. 

The  page  torn  from  my  note- 
book which  I  had  given  Din- 
neen the  previous  evening  was 
in  my  hand.  Mechanically  I 
re-read  the  hastily  improvised 
recommendation. 

"  The  bearer,  Michael  Din- 
neen, late  Corporal  — th  Regi- 
ment, is  well  known  to  me " 

"  Most  regrettable,"  the 
young  officer  was  saying.  He 
seemed  distressed  and  nervous. 
"  The  patrol  set  out  as  usual 
last  night.  Some  three  miles 
from  camp  the  lorry  broke 
down.  While  repairs  were 
being  carried  out  a  man  was 
observed  looking  over  the  fence 
about  thirty  yards  away.  He 
climbed  into  the  road  and 
moved  through  the  shadows 
towards  the  lorry.  The  soldier 
on  sentry  duty  challenged  him. 
The  man  held  up  one  hand, 
keeping  the  other  suspiciously 
in  his  pocket.  The  sentry 
fired.  The  man  fell,  shot 
through  the  heart.  Then  we 
discovered  why  he  had  not 
put  up  both  hands.  He  had 
only  one  arm." 
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EAISULI. 


BY   WALTER  B.   HARRIS. 


MULAI  AHMED  BEN  MOHAM- 
MED ER-EAISULI  is  to-day  a 
man  of  about  fifty  years  of 
age.  He  is  by  birth  sprung 
from  one  of  the  most  aristo- 
cratic families  in  Morocco,  and 
is  a  Shereef,  or  direct  descen- 
dant of  the  Prophet,  through 
Mulai  Idris,  who  founded  the 
Mohammedan  Empire  of  Mo- 
rocco, and  was  the  first  sove- 
reign of  the  Idrisite  Dynasty. 
The  children  of  Mulai  Idris 
were  established  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  it 
is  from  Mulai  Abd-es-Salam, 
whose  tomb  in  the  Beni  Aros 
tribe  is  a  place  of  great  sanc- 
tity, that  the  famous  brigand 
is  directly  descended  —  his 
family,  and  he  himself,  still 
holding  a  share  in  the  lands, 
the  rights,  and  the  privileges 
which  were  enjoyed  by  their 
renowned  ancestor.  A  branch 
of  the  family  settled  in  Tetuan, 
where  a  fine  mosque  forms  a 
mausoleum  for  his  more  recent 
ancestors,  and  is  venerated  as 
a  place  of  pilgrimage. 

Possibly  it  was  this  holy 
ancestry  that  turned  Eaisuli 
from  the  paths  of  virtue,  for 
after  having  received  an  ex- 
cellent education  in  religion 
and  religious  law  at  Tetuan  he 
took  to  the  adventurous,  lucra- 
tive, and  in  Morocco  by  no 
means  dedpised,  profession  of 


a  cattle  robber.  It  is  a  risky 
business  and  requires  courage. 
You  may  just  as  likely  be 
shot  yourself  as  shoot  any  one 
else  ;  but  prestige  tells  in  fav- 
our of  the  head  of  the  band, 
and  a  reign  of  terror  of  the 
young  Eaisuli  ensued.  He  be- 
came celebrated.  He  was  a 
youth  of  great  courage,  of  the 
most  prepossessing  looks,  and 
he  and  his  followers  earned 
money  easily  and  fast — and 
spent  it  still  faster.  But  cattle 
robberies  led  to  other  crimes. 
Murders  followed,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  Eaisuli 's 
hands  are  none  too  clean  in 
that  respect ;  but  murder  in 
Morocco  cannot  be  classed  with 
murder  in  England.  Life  is 
cheap,  and  the  dead  are  soon 
forgotten.  By  nature  he  was, 
and  is,  cruel,  and  the  profes- 
sion he  had  adopted  gave  him 
unlimited  scope  to  exhibit  his 
cruelty.  On  one  occasion  a 
Shereef  who  had  married  his 
sister  proposed,  according  to 
Moslem  custom,  to  take  a 
second  wife.  Eaisuli's  sister, 
enraged,  fled  to  her  brother 
and  complained.  Nothing  oc- 
curred till  the  night  of  the  new 
marriage,  when  at  the  height 
of  the  festivities  Eaisuli  and  his 
men  entered  his  brother-in- 
law's  house  and  put  to  death  the 
young  bride  and  her  mother. 
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At  length  his  acts  became 
insupportable.  The  whole 
country  round  lived  in  terror 
of  his  raids.  The  late  Sultan 
ordered  his  arrest.  His  greatest 
friend  betrayed  him  ;  he  was 
seized  and  sent  to  prison  in 
the  dreaded  dungeons  of  Moga- 
dor.  When,  in  1903,  I  was 
Eaisuli's  prisoner  at  Zinat,  he 
narrated  more  than  once  to  me 
the  history  of  those  four  or  five 
years  spent  in  prison.  He 
showed  me  the  marks  of  the 
chains  on  his  ankles,  wrists, 
and  neck  ;  he  told  me  of  the 
filth  and  the  cold ;  of  the 
introduction  of  a  file  in  a  loaf 
of  bread  ;  of  five  months'  pa- 
tient work  at  night;  and  of 
a  delayed  flight.  He  escaped, 
but  for  a  very  few  hours.  He 
did  not  know  his  way  about 
the  town,  and  he  had  forgotten 
that  the  chains  would  almost 
prevent  his  walking.  He  en- 
tered a  street  that  had  no  out- 
let and  was  recaptured.  Fresh 
chains  were  heaped  upon  him, 
and  it  was  not  till  two  years 
later  that  he  was  released  on 
the  petition  of  Haj  Mohammed 
Torres,  the  Sultan's  represen- 
tative at  Tangier.  He  came 
back  to  his  home,  meaning  to 
live  a  quiet  and  peaceful  life, 
but  he  found  that  his  friend 
who  had  betrayed  him  had 
become  Governor  of  Tangier 
and  confiscated  all  his  property. 
He  applied  for  its  return,  but 
could  not  obtain  it.  He  threat- 
ened, but  they  laughed  at  him 
— and  then  he  took  to  his  old 
profession  and  became  a  bri- 
gand. 

It  was  at  this  period  that 


I  first  met  him.  I  was  camp- 
ing on  a  shooting  expedition 
near  Arzeila  when  he  and  his 
men  paid  me  a  visit  and  spent 
the  night  at  my  camp.  I  con- 
fess that  his  personality  was 
almost  fascinating.  Tall,  re- 
markably handsome,  with  the 
whitest  of  skins,  a  short  dark 
beard  and  moustache,  and  black 
eyes,  with  profile  Greek  rather 
than  Semitic,  and  eyebrows 
that  formed  a  straight  line 
across  his  forehead,  Mulai 
Ahmed  er-Eaisuli  was  a  typical 
and  ideal  bandit.  His  manner 
was  quiet,  his  voice  soft  and 
low,  and  his  expression  particu- 
larly sad.  He  smiled  some- 
times, but  seldom ;  and  even 
though  I  knew  him  much 
better  later  on,  I  never  heard 
him  laugh.  With  his  followers 
he  was  cold  and  haughty,  and 
they  treated  him  with  all  the 
respect  due  to  his  birth. 

When  next  I  saw  him  I  was 
his  prisoner  at  his  stronghold 
at  Zinat,  situated  about  twelve 
miles  from  Tangier — in  June 
1903.  He  had  altered  a  little. 
His  face  had  filled  out,  the 
mouth  had  become  harder  and 
a  little  more  cruel,  but  he  was 
still  remarkably  handsome.  He 
had  not  changed  for  the  better. 
Only  a  few  months  before  my 
capture  he  had  sold  one  of  his 
prisoners  to  an  enemy  for 
$1500,  and  stood  by  to  see  the 
purchaser  cut  the  victim's 
throat.  As  long  as  he  had  re- 
stricted his  energies  to  cattle- 
lifting  and  to  attacks  upon 
natives  no  one  paid  very  seri- 
ous attention  to  him,  though 
the  Makhzen  were  trying  to 
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encompass  his  capture.  On 
16th  June  1903  the  Shereefian 
troops  attacked  and  burned 
Zinat ;  the  same  afternoon  I 
was  captured. 

Hearing  that  a  battle  had 
taken  place  at  that  spot,  situ- 
ated some  eight  or  nine  miles 
away,  I  rode  out  toward  the 
middle  of  the  day  in  that 
direction,  accompanied  by  my 
native  groom,  whose  parents 
lived  at  Zinat,  and  who  was 
most  anxious  as  to  the  safety 
of  his  relations.  Already  the 
alarm  had  spread  to  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  and  we  found 
the  country  round  entirely  de- 
serted, the  population  having 
fled  to  the  mountains  of  Anjera 
with  all  their  cattle  and  as 
much  of  their  goods  as  they 
could  carry  away.  Although 
the  attack  of  the  Government 
troops  had  been  made  with  the 
object  of  capturing  Eaisuli,  the 
native  cavalry  had  wandered 
far  afield  after  loot,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cattle,  &c., 
had  been  carried  off  from  vil- 
lages innocent  of  any  rebellious 
intentions,  and  in  no  way  acces- 
sories to  Eaisuli's  depredations. 

I  found  it  difficult  on  this 
account  to  obtain  any  accurate 
information  of  what  had  oc- 
curred, and  a  desire  to  do  so, 
coupled  with  my  groom's 
anxiety,  persuaded  me  to  ap- 
proach nearer  than  was  per- 
haps advisable  to  the  scene  of 
the  morning's  action.  Skirting 
the  stony  hill  on  which  Zinat 
is  situated,  I  entered  the  plain, 
crossed  by  small  gullies,  that 
lies  to  the  south  of  the  villages, 
and  until  within  two  miles  of 


the  place  met  with  no  incident 
worth  recording.  The  whole 
country  was  absolutely  de- 
serted. Not  a  single  person, 
not  a  head  of  cattle,  was  to 
be  seen. 

It  was  when  we  were  cross- 
ing this  plain  that  suddenly  a 
volley  was  fired  at  us  from  men 
concealed  in  the  brushwood 
and  rocks  of  a  small  hill  near 
by.  The  range  was  a  long  one, 
and  though  we  could  hear  the 
bullets  whizzing  over  our  heads, 
I  do  not  believe  that  any 
passed  us  very  closely.  Set- 
ting spurs  to  our  horses,  we 
cantered  away  out  of  range, 
and  drew  rein  on  an  elevation 
in  the  plain  in  the  midst  of  a 
field  of  corn.  Turning  to  see 
what  was  happening,  I  per- 
ceived three  or  four  natives 
a  considerable  distance  away, 
who  had  taken  off  their  cloaks 
and  turbans  and  were  waving 
to  me  to  return.  This  waving 
of  turbans  is  always  in  Morocco 
a  sign  of  "  aman  "  or  safety, 
and  I  therefore  waited  for  the 
men,  who  were  moving  quickly 
in  our  direction.  Two  alone 
approached  us,  both  well  known 
to  me  ;  and  having  arrived  at 
the  spot  where  we  were  sta- 
tioned, they  apologised  pro- 
fusely for  the  mistake  of  their 
men  in  having  fired,  and  begged 
me  to  return  with  them  to 
Zinat  to  discuss  the  situation 
there.  They  were  Anjera  men 
from  the  neighbouring  Roman 
hills,  who  had  not  been  present 
at  the  battle,  but  who  had 
come  down  to  Zinat,  as  the 
irregular  cavalry  had  carried 
off  a  considerable  number  of 
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their  cattle.  They  stated  that 
they  were  desirous  of  knowing 
the  intentions  of  the  Moorish 
Government  with  regard  to 
their  tribe.  If,  they  said,  it 
was  the  Government's  inten- 
tion to  attack  them,  they  were 
ready  to  resist ;  but  if  the 
Moorish  forces  had  been  or- 
dered merely  to  capture  Eaisuli 
and  had  looted  their  property 
without  authority,  they  de- 
manded the  return  of  their 
cattle — a  very  reasonable  de- 
mand. They  added  that  they 
were  afraid  to  proceed  to  Tan- 
gier to  interview  the  authorities 
for  fear  of  capture  and  im- 
prisonment there,  and  asked 
me  accordingly  to  take  their 
message  to  the  native  officials, 
as  on  such  occasions  I  had  often 
done  before.  Under  a  promise 
of  safety  I  proceeded  with 
them  in  the  direction  of  Zinat, 
having  agreed  that  I  should  go 
to  a  spot  near  the  hills  where 
three  or  four  of  the  head- 
men of  the  tribe  were  to 
meet  me. 

It  was  when  proceeding  in 
that  direction  that  I  was  cap- 
tured. We  were  crossing  a 
small  gully,  thick  with  crimson- 
blossomed  oleanders,  when  sud- 
denly I  discovered  that  I  had 
fallen  into  an  ambush.  Flight 
was  impossible,  and  as  I  was 
unarmed  resistance  was  out  of 
the  question.  From  every  side 
sprung  out  tribesmen,  and  in 
a  second  or  two  I  was  a  prisoner 
surrounded  by  thirty  or  forty 
men,  one  and  all  armed  with 
European  rifles.  I  received  no 
rough  treatment  at  their  hands, 
but  was  told  that  I  was  their 


prisoner  and  must  proceed  to 
Zinat.  On  arrival  at  the  woods 
which  surround  the  several 
villages  which  lie  scattered  on 
the  Zinat  hills,  messengers  were 
sent  to  inform  Eaisuli  of  my 
capture,  and  in  a  short  time 
I  was  taken  to  him.  He  was 
seated  under  some  olive-trees 
in  a  little  gully,  surrounded  by 
his  men  and  by  the  headmen 
of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  who 
had  collected  on  learning  what 
had  taken  place.  Eaisuli  re- 
ceived me  pleasantly  enough. 
He  was  still  a  young  man  of 
handsome  appearance,  refined 
in  feature  and  manner,  and 
with  a  pleasant  voice.  He  was 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  the 
mountain  tribes,  a  short  brown 
cloak  covering  his  white  linen 
clothes  and  reaching  only  to 
the  knees,  with  a  turban  of 
dark-blue  cloth.  His  legs  were 
bare,  and  he  wore  the  usual 
yellow  slippers  of  the  country. 
After  a  short  talk  with  Eaisuli, 
who  narrated  to  me  all  that 
had  taken  place,  he  led  me  to 
what  remained  of  his  house, 
the  greater  part  of  which  had 
been  burned  by  the  troops. 
Up  to  this  time  I  had  nothing 
to  complain  of  in  the  attitude 
of  the  tribesmen,  but  a  great 
number  had  collected  in  the 
vicinity,  all  anxious  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  Christian  cap- 
tive, and  not  a  few  inclined  to 
wreak  summary  vengeance  on 
me  for  the  devastation  the 
Government  troops  had  com- 
mitted in  the  place.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  hooting  and 
cursing,  but  Eaisuli's  influence 
was  sufficient  for  him  to  be 
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able  to  hurry  me  through  the 
crowd,  now  very  threatening, 
and  his  own  followers  closed 
round  me  and  guarded  me 
from  the  mountaineers.  It  was 
an  unpleasant  moment,  for  I 
soon  perceived  that  no  au- 
thority existed  over  this  collec- 
tion of  tribesmen,  who  num- 
bered at  this  time  perhaps 
2000 — though  by  nightfall  this 
number  was  probably  doubled 
— and  that  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  protection  did 
they  proceed  to  extremes.  It 
was  with  no  little  relief  that  I 
saw  a  small  door  opened  in 
the  remaining  portion  of  Bai- 
suli's  house,  where  I  was 
pushed  in.  A  moment  later 
the  door  was  closed  again,  but 
it  seemed  as  though  the  crowd 
without  would  break  it  down. 
But  Eaisuli  and  his  men,  and 
a  score  of  personal  friends 
amongst  the  tribesmen,  formed 
up  against  the  doorway  out- 
side, and  were  able  to  dissuade 
the  rabble  from  their  intention 
of  dragging  me  out. 

The  room  in  which  I  found 
myself  was  very  dark,  light 
being  admitted  only  by  one 
small  window  near  the  roof, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  my 
eyes  became  accustomed  to  the 
gloom.  When  I  was  able  to 
see  more  clearly,  the  first  object 
that  attracted  my  eyes  was  a 
body  lying  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  It  was  the  corpse 
of  a  man  who  had  been  killed 
there  in  the  morning  by  the 
troops,  and  formed  a  ghastly 
spectacle.  Stripped  of  all  cloth- 
ing and  shockingly  mutilated, 
the  body  lay  with  extended 


arms.  The  head  had  been 
roughly  hacked  off,  and  the 
floor  all  round  was  swimming 
in  blood.  The  soldiers  had 
carried  off  the  head  in  triumph 
as  a  trophy  of  war,  and  they 
had  wiped  their  gory  fingers 
on  the  whitewashed  walls,  leav- 
ing blood-stains  everywhere. 
However,  I  was  not  to  suffer 
the  company  of  the  corpse  for 
long,  for  half  a  dozen  men 
came  in,  washed  the  body, 
sewed  it  up  in  its  winding- 
sheet,  and  carried  it  away  for 
burial,  and  a  little  later  the 
floor  was  washed  down,  though 
no  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
move the  bloody  finger-marks 
from  the  wall. 

Here  I  remained  alone  for 
some  hours,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly an  anxious  time.  I 
reviewed  the  situation  quietly, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  spite  of  the  danger 
which  I  knew  existed,  I  had 
much  in  my  favour.  The  fact 
that  the  language  of  the  people 
was  almost  the  same  to  me  as 
my  own  tongue  was  a  great 
assistance,  and  amongst  these 
mountain  tribes  I  had  a  large 
number  of  personal  friends, 
who,  I  believed,  and  rightly, 
would  protect  me  as  far  as 
they  were  able.  Unfortun- 
ately, few  of  my  influential 
acquaintances  amongst  the 
mountaineers  had  arrived, 
though  to  my  joy  I  learned, 
from  the  conversation  of  the 
guards  outside  the  door,  that 
they  were  expected  during  the 
coming  night.  I  decided  mean- 
while to  pretend  absolute  igno- 
rance of  any  danger,  and  to 
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talk  of  my  condition  as  only 
one  of  a  series  of  adventures 
that  I  have  undergone  in 
Morocco  and  elsewhere. 

At  sundown  Eaisuli  and 
some  of  his  men  brought  me 
food,  and  I  had  a  long  con- 
versation with  them.  Raisuli 
was  polite,  and  made  no  secret 
that  he  intended  to  make  use 
of  me,  though  he  had  not  yet 
decided  in  what  way.  He, 
however,  kindly  informed  me 
that,  should  the  attack  of  the 
troops  be  renewed,  I  should  be 
immediately  killed.  His  career, 
he  said,  was  practically  finished, 
and  his  sole  desire  was  to  cause 
the  Moorish  Government  as 
much  trouble  and  humiliation 
as  possible,  and  he  argued  that 
there  would  be  no  easier  way 
to  do  this  than  by  causing  my 
death.  However,  he  promised 
me  at  the  same  time  that, 
provided  no  fresh  attack  was 
made  upon  the  place,  he  would 
do  his  best  to  protect  me.  I 
was  allowed  to  communicate 
with  the  British  Legation,  but 
was  not  aware  till  later  that 
this  letter  never  reached  its 
destination,  though  the  follow- 
ing morning  I  was  in  direct 
communication  with  His  Ma- 
jesty's Minister,  and  through- 
out my  captivity  no  difficulties 
were  put  in  my  way  in  corre- 
sponding with  the  British  Lega- 
tion. 

During  the  night  a  large 
contingent  of  the  Anjera  tribe 
arrived,  amongst  them  several 
influential  men  on  whose  friend- 
ship I  felt  I  might  implicitly 
rely  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  owed  my  release,  and  pro- 
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bably  my  life,  largely  to  these 
men. 

There  is  no  need  to  give  the 
details  of  the  nine  days  that 
I  spent  at  Zinat.  Sufficient  to 
say  that  I  suffered  very  con- 
siderable hardship.  Though 
never  actually  roughly  handled, 
except  for  a  few  insulting  blows 
with  slippers,  &c.,  my  discom- 
forts were  extreme.  During 
those  nine  days  I  was  never 
able  to  wash,  I  never  took  my 
clothes  off,  with  the  result  that 
I  was  smothered  with  vermin. 
Once  I  went  for  thirty-six 
hours  without  any  food,  for 
none  was  procurable,  as  the 
village  had  been  burnt,  and 
during  the  whole  time  my  life 
was  threatened.  My  friends 
did  what  they  could  for  me, 
but  it  was  little  they  could  do. 
There  must  have  been  some 
4000  tribesmen  present,  and 
they  obeyed  no  one,  and  no 
one  had  any  authority  over 
them.  It  was  a  trying  time, 
but  my  only  chance  lay  in 
pretending  to  place  implicit 
confidence  in  them,  and  thus 
gain  time  while  the  negotia- 
tions for  my  release  pro- 
ceeded. 

No  words  of  praise  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  great  discretion 
displayed  by  Sir  Arthur  Nicol- 
son,  the  British  Minister,  in 
conducting  these  negotiations. 
From  the  very  beginning  he 
realised  the  difficulties  of  suc- 
cess, and  throughout,  in  every 
dealing  that  he  had  with  the 
tribesmen,  he  showed  the 
greatest  tact  and  skill.  He 
from  the  commencement 
warned  the  Moorish  Govern- 
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ment  not  to  take  any  steps  to 
treat  with  the  mountaineers, 
and  conducted  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings himself,  Mulai  Ahmed, 
the  young  Shereef  of  Wazzan, 
being  the  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  the  tribesmen. 
These  negotiations  were  doubly 
difficult  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  mountaineers  had  no  recog- 
nised chiefs,  and  that  many 
tribes  were  concerned.  Yet 
in  such  a  manner  were  the 
negotiations  conducted,  that 
throughout  the  whole  proceed- 
ings the  ignorant  and  fanatical 
tribesmen  placed  entire  con- 
fidence in  the  Minister's  word, 
and  though  delays  occurred, 
as  they  always  do  in  Morocco, 
there  was  never  a  serious  hitch. 

The  first  demand  made  to 
me  for  my  release  was  the 
removal  of  all  Englishmen  from 
the  Sultan's  Court.  I  natur- 
ally treated  this  as  preposter- 
ous, and  persuaded  the  tribes- 
men that  it  was  mere  folly  to 
mention  it.  This  was  followed 
by  other  equally  impossible 
conditions,  which  were  likewise 
abandoned,  and  by  the  time 
that  the  British  Legation  was 
in  communication  with  the 
tribesmen,  they  had  lessened 
their  demands  to  the  release 
of  a  certain  number  of  tribal 
prisoners  confined  in  the  prisons 
of  Tangier  and  Laraiche. 

At  no  time  was  a  demand 
made  for  a  ransom  in  money, 
and  in  this  my  capture  differed 
entirely  from  those  of  Mr  Perdi- 
caris  and  Kaid  Maclean,  which 
took  place  later.  I  owed  this 
immunity  from  a  pecuniary 


ransom  to  an  admirable  trait 
in  the  character  of  these  wild 
mountain  tribesmen.  My  coun- 
try-house at  Tangier  was  situ- 
ated about  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  town,  on  the 
sea-coast,  on  the  main  track 
that  passes  between  the  Anjera 
tribe  and  Tangier.  Just  be- 
yond my  grounds,  on  the  town 
side,  is  a  tidal  river,  which 
then  and  now  possesses  no 
bridge,  but  is  fordable  at 
low  tide.  Often  the  tribes- 
people  found  the  tide  too  high 
to  cross  and  were  obliged 
to  wait  long  weary  hours,  in 
winter  at  times  in  darkness 
and  rain.  A  large  number 
were  women  and  young  girls 
carrying  loads  of  charcoal  to 
market.  I  had  always  made 
it  a  rule  to  give  shelter  to  all 
such  as  asked  for  it,  and  had 
built  a  room  or  two  for  this 
purpose,  and  in  winter-time  it 
was  seldom  that  some  of  the 
benighted  peasants  were  not 
spending  the  night  there.  When 
it  was  cold  and  wet  they  had 
a  fire,  and  as  often  as  not  a 
little  supper.  A  very  short 
time  after  my  capture  a  pro- 
posal was  made  from  Tangier 
that  a  very  considerable  sum 
of  money  should  be  paid  for 
my  immediate  release.  This 
was  discussed  by  the  tribesmen 
and  refused.  They  decided 
that  in  the  case  of  one  who 
had  shown  such  hospitality  to 
their  women  and  children,  and 
often  to  themselves,  there  must 
be  no  question  of  money — and 
there  was  none. 

There  was  one  hitch  which 
threatened  to  break  down  our 
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negotiations,  and  which  caused 
some  delay  to  my  release. 

It    had    been    agreed    that 
twelve     prisoners     from     the 
tribesmen,  confined  in  various 
Moorish    Government   prisons, 
were  to  be  released  in  exchange 
for  myself ;    but  after  a  very 
numerously  attended  meeting, 
at   which   a   number   of  fresh 
mountaineers    arrived,    a    de- 
mand  was   made  for  the  re- 
lease of  over  fifty.    The  British 
Legation  was  notified  of  this, 
and  very  rightly  objected  to 
this    sudden    and    very    large 
addition.    Sir  Arthur  Nicolson 
wrote  me  to  this  effect.   Before, 
however,    making   known    the 
contents  of  his  letter,  I  obtained 
the    names    of    all    the    fifty 
tribesmen   whose   release   was 
demanded,   and   sent   the  list 
to  Tangier,  pretending  that  it 
was   to   be   submitted   to   the 
authorities,    in   order   that   in 
the    case    of    its    acceptance 
orders  for  the  release  of  the 
men   might   be   given.     Once 
this  letter  was  well  on  its  way, 
I  made  known  to  the  tribes- 
men that  on  no  account  would 
more  than  the  original  twelve 
prisoners  be  released.     At  first 
they     tried     persuasion,     and 
then  threats  ;    but  I  felt  sure 
of   my   position.      "  You   pro- 
pose,"   I   said,    "  to    kill   me. 
Possibly  you  will  do  so,  but 
you  have  kindly  given  me  a 
list  of  all  your  relations  who 
are  in  the  Moorish  prisons — 
some  fifty-six  in  all,  I  think. 
This    list   is   now   in   Tangier. 
You  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  killing  me;    but  remember 
this — on    fifty-six    consecutive 


days  one  of  your  sons  or 
brothers  or  nephews  will  be 
executed — one  each  morning  ; 
and  more — their  bodies  will  be 
burnt  and  the  ashes  scattered 
to  the  wind.  You  will  see  the 
smoke  from  here  " — for  Tangier 
was  visible  from  where  we 
were.  Now,  the  Moors  believe 
in  a  corporeal  resurrection,  and 
the  burning  of  a  body  means 
the  depriving  of  the  soul  of 
resurrection.  It  was  a  splendid 
bluff,  and  I  felt  the  greatest 
delight  in  using  it.  I  was  there 
alone,  seated  in  the  centre  of 
a  great  circle  of  the  tribesmen, 
who  swore  and  cursed  and 
threatened, — but  to  no  avail. 
I  even  explained  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  no  importance  in 
the  Christian  religion  what  be- 
came of  one's  body,  and  point- 
ed out  the  consequent  loss  of 
fifty-six  good  Moslem  souls, 
deprived  of  going  to  heaven. 
I  was  successful.  The  tribes- 
men returned  to  their  original 
demand. 

In  all  my  dealings  with  the 
Moors  I  have  found  this,  that 
the  intelligent  European,  pro- 
vided he  has  a  complete  and 
absolute  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, holds  a  very  distinct 
advantage  over  the  Moor.  He 
has,  in  fact,  two  advantages — 
hereditary  training  of  thought, 
and  education.  The  Moor  is 
generally,  by  his  environment 
and  isolation,  a  slow  thinker, 
and  in  the  many  difficult  sit- 
uations in  which  I  at  times 
found  myself,  I  always  had  con- 
fidence in  my  own  mental 
superiority  over  the  average 
native.  I  have  been  able  to 
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turn  threats  into  ridicule,  or 
to  raise  a  laugh,  or  to  persuade 
by  the  mere  superiority  of  the 
power  of  thinking  and  of  giv- 
ing utterance  to  one's  thoughts. 
The  Moor  is  very  susceptible 
to  sarcasm  and  ridicule,  and 
often  I  have  turned  what 
looked  like  becoming  a  stormy 
incident  into  the  pleasantest 
of  channels.  Knowing  the  men- 
tality of  the  Moor  and  his 
language  so  well,  I  have  trusted 
solely  to  this  superiority, — ex- 
cept for  sporting  arms,  and 
those  only  on  shooting  trips, 
I  have,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, carried  no  arms,  which 
are  often  more  a  source  of 
danger  than  of  security. 

The  only  time  that  I  left 
my  quarters  for  more  than  a 
few  minutes  together  was  on 
one  occasion,  a  few  days  after 
my  arrival,  when  I  was  taken 
down  to  a  gully  below  the 
village  to  be  shown  the  corpse 
of  a  Moorish  cavalry  soldier 
who  had  been  killed  during  the 
engagement.  In  revenge  for 
the  beheading  of  the  Zinat  man 
who  had  been  killed,  the  tribes- 
men had  mutilated  the  soldier's 
body.  It  was  a  ghastly  sight. 
The  summer  heat  had  already 
caused  the  corpse  to  discolour 
and  swell.  An  apple  had  been 
stuck  in  the  man's  mouth,  and 
both  his  eyes  had  been  gouged 
out.  The  naked  body  was 
shockingly  mutilated,  and  the 
finger-tips  had  been  cut  off,  to 
be  worn,  the  tribesmen  told 
me,  as  charms  by  their  women. 
The  hands  were  pegged  to  the 
ground  by  sticks  driven  through 
the  palms,  about  a  yard  in 


length,  bearing  little  flags.  A 
wreath  of  wild  flowers  was 
twined  round  the  miserable 
man's  head,  and  the  village 
dogs  had  already  gnawed  away 
a  portion  of  the  flesh  of  one 
of  the  legs.  I  was  jokingly 
informed  that  that  was  pro- 
bably what  I  should  look  like 
during  the  course  of  the  next 
few  days. 

I  had  used  every  opportun- 
ity to  bring  the  friendly  tribe 
of  Anjera  over  to  my  side,  and 
on  the  night  of  the  ninth  day 
my  friends  rose  nobly  to  the 
occasion.  They  surrounded 
Raisuli's  house  and  village 
with  perhaps  a  thousand  men, 
all  armed  and  prepared,  and 
demanded  that  I  should  be 
handed  over  to  them,  threat- 
ening that,  if  this  were  not 
immediately  carried  out,  they 
would  shoot  or  arrest  Eaisuli. 
It  was  a  little  coup  d'etat, 
and  it  was  successful.  In 
the  middle  of  the  night  I 
was  hustled  out  of  the  small 
room  which  I  shared  with  a 
dozen  guards,  placed  on  the 
back'  of  a  mule,  and  carried 
off  into  the  Anjera  mountains 
by  my  friends  of  that  tribe. 
For  six  hours  we  proceeded 
through  mountain  passes  and 
thick  brushwood,  arriving  soon 
after  sunrise  at  the  village  of 
Sheikh  Duas,  one  of  the  most 
influential  of  the  Anjera  tribes- 
men. It  was  a  journey  ;  I  will 
never  forget  it- — the  darkness 
of  the  moonless  night,  the 
rough  mountain  tracks,  the 
silence  of  the  hundreds  of 
armed  men  who  accompanied 
me,  and  the  intense  relief  that, 
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even  if  my  captivity  was  long 
protracted,  I  was  amongst  men 
who  would,  at  any  rate,  protect 
my  life.  I  was  tired  and  weak. 
Nine  days  of  constant  strain, 
in  great  heat,  on  a  diet  of 
inferior  dry  bread  and  water, 
with  the  necessity  the  whole 
time  of  pretending  rather  to 
enjoy  the  situation  than  other- 
wise, had  worn  me  out.  But 
from  the  friendly  tribe  of 
An j  era  I  received  nothing  but 
kindness — every  word,  every 
act  of  theirs  was  cheering  and 
thoughtful ;  and  though  life 
among  them  was  rough  enough 
in  its  way,  I  owe  them  a  debt 
of  gratitude  that  it  will  be 
difficult  ever  to  repay.  I  re- 
mained twelve  days  at  Sheikh 
Duas's  village  in  the  An  j  era 
mountains,  and  throughout 
that  period  I  never  suffered 
an  indignity  or  an  insult  from 
him  or  his  people.  A  little 
room  in  his  house  was  put  at 
my  disposal,  and  infinite  pains 
were  taken  to  render  it  clean 
and  habitable.  The  best  of 
such  food  as  was  procurable 
was  given  me — milk  and  cream - 
cheese,  and  a  rough  porridge 
of  sour  milk  and  millet.  His 
followers — for  Duas  is  not 
above  being  a  cattle-robber  on 
a  large  scale — helped  me  to 
pass  my  time  pleasantly  enough, 
and  with  them  I  explored  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  and 
sat  in  the  shade  of  the  fruit 
trees  of  their  little  gardens 
listening  to  their  local  musi- 
cians or  watching  the  ungrace- 
ful movements  of  their  dancing 
girls.  I  made  friends  there 
whose  friendship  I  shall  always 


value.  I  was  treated  as  one 
of  the  tribe.  I  wore  their 
dress,  shaved  my  head,  and 
conformed  to  all  their  customs  ; 
but  above  and  beyond  all,  my 
anxiety  was  at  an  end — I  knew 
that  I  was  out  of  grave  danger. 

Meanwhile  the  British  Minis- 
ter, ably  assisted  by  the  Shereef 
of  Wazzan,  was  carrying  on  the 
negotiations.  Although  I  was 
now  amongst  friends,  these 
negotiations  were  delicate  and 
difficult,  for  the  An  j  era  tribe 
had  given  their  word  to  the 
other  tribes  concerned  not  to 
release  me  until  their  prisoners 
were  set  free,  and  these  other 
tribes  were  constantly  desirous 
of  changing  their  conditions, 
and,  owing  to  the  distances 
which  separated  them,  this 
necessarily  meant  delay.  The 
very  fact  that  I  was  now  some 
twenty-seven  miles — a  day's 
journey — from  Tangier  pro- 
tracted the  negotiations.  Sev- 
eral times  I  seemed  on  the 
point  of  release,  but  some  small 
hitch,  unimportant,  it  is  true, 
would  arise  and  a  delay  occur. 

Except  for  this  the  time 
passed  pleasantly,  the  scenery 
was  delightful,  and  although  it 
was  the  middle  of  summer  the 
air  was  cool  at  this  altitude. 
Little  streams  of  water  ran  in 
every  direction,  and  I  was  able 
to  bathe  and  be  clean  once 
more.  To  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses I  was  free  to  go  where  I 
pleased,  and  though  always 
accompanied  by  guards,  so 
thoughtful  and  kind  were  they 
that  one  forgot  that  they  were 
there  to  prevent  my  escape, 
and  we  all  became  the  best  of 
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friends.  Meanwhile  the  Shereef 
of  Wazzan  spared  himself  no 
trouble.  No  sun  was  too  hot 
for  him  to  travel,  no  journey 
too  tiring  for  him  to  under- 
take. He  attended  the  tribal 
meetings,  and  made  known  to 
the  headman  the  British  Minis- 
ter's intentions  with  regard  to 
the  tribal  prisoners,  orders  for 
whose  release  had  meanwhile 
been  received  from  the  Sultan. 
His  Majesty's  readiness  to  com- 
ply with  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson's 
request  was  deserving  of  all 
praise,  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  action  of  the 
rebels  throughout  was  intended 
to  humiliate  the  Sultan  and 
his  Government.  What  ren- 
dered the  situation  during  my 
captivity,  especially  during  the 
first  part  of  it,  doubly  insecure 
was  the  fact  that  the  tribes 
were  in  active  communication 
with  the  pretender  to  the 
Moorish  throne — the  leader  of 
the  rebellion  in  the  Biff — and 
it  was  proposed  over  and  over 
again  to  send  me  to  him  as  a 
useful  hostage ;  and,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  friendship 
which  existed  between  me  and 
the  An j era  tribe,  a  friendship 
of  long  standing,  I  have  no 
doubt  this  proposal  would  have 
been  carried  out. 

On  Saturday,  4th  July,  a 
large  tribal  meeting  was  held 
near  Sheikh  Duas's  village,  and 
during  the  usual  wrangling 
which  occurred  on  these  occa- 
sions the  Shereef  of  Wazzan 
arrived,  having  travelled  the 
twenty- seven  miles  from  Tan- 
gier that  day,  in  spite  of  the 
heat  of  the  July  sun.  His 


opportune  presence  settled  my 
fate,  and  the  negotiations  were 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  not 
without  considerable  opposi- 
tion. The  following  day  a 
large  contingent  of  tribesmen, 
the  Shereef,  and  I,  set  out  for 
Tangier,  spending  the  night 
some  twelve  miles  from  that 
place.  Even  here  a  last  attempt 
was  made — an  attempt  that 
nearly  led  to  bloodshed — to 
prevent  my  release,  but  happi- 
ly unsuccessfully.  The  next 
morning  we  moved  down  to- 
wards my  own  house,  which 
stands  alone,  some  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  town.  In 
a  ruined  fort  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  my  villa  a  halt  was 
made,  and  messengers  were 
despatched  to  town  with  letters 
to  the  British  Minister  to  re- 
lease the  tribal  prisoners,  who 
for  the  last  week  or  so  had 
been  comfortably  housed  in  the 
basement  of  the  British  Con- 
sulate, having  been  brought 
up  from  Laraiche  in  specially 
chartered  steamers.  Within 
an  hour  we  saw  the  sixteen 
prisoners  arriving,  and  very 
shortly  afterwards  they  were 
being  welcomed  by  their 
friends.  Lord  Cranley,  Mr 
Wyldbore-Smith,  Mr  Kirby 
Green,  and  Mr  Carleton  ac- 
companied the  prisoners  on 
behalf  of  the  British  Legation, 
but  no  formal  exchange  took 
place.  The  moment  the  pris- 
oners arrived  I  was  free  to 
depart,  though  the  many 
adieux  that  I  had  to  make 
with  my  mountain  friends  took 
some  little  time.  We  parted 
on  the  best  of  terms,  and  wild 
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and  savage  as  the  two  hundred 
tribesmen  looked,  I  could  not 
but  feel  how  great  a  debt  of 
gratitude  I  owed  them  for 
having  released  me  from  the 
dangers  and  discomforts  of  my 
first  days  of  captivity. 

For  a  year  after  this  adven- 
ture Eaisuli  remained  tolerably 
quiet,  but  the  following  spring 
he  carried  out  a  coup  even 
more  daring.  He  surrounded 
the  villa  of  Mr  Perdicaris  at 
night,  and  carried  off  both  the 
proprietor  and  his  son-in-law. 
The  American  Government  sent 
a  fleet  to  Tangier,  and  the 
whole  world  watched  the  en- 
suing negotiations.  Mr  Perdi- 
caris and  Mr  Varley  were 
restored  to  liberty,  but  at  what 
a  price !  Eaisuli  demanded 
and  obtained  from  the  Sultan 
the  following  terms  :  That  he 
should  be  appointed  the  Gover- 
nor of  all  the  districts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tangier  ;  that 
the  existing  Governor  —  his 
former  friend,  who  had  be- 
trayed him — should  be  de- 
posed ;  a  ransom  of  $70,000, 
the  imprisonment  of  all  his 
enemies,  and  the  release  from 
prison  of  all  his  friends — and 
other  concessions  of  less  im- 
portance. The  Sultan  sur- 
rendered, and  the  terms  were 
carried  out.  Eaisuli  found 
himself  all-powerful — a  hero  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Moors,  a  menace 
in  those  of  Europe. 

His  first  acts  were  good.  He 
put  down  the  effervescence 
which  Bou  Hamara's  rebellion 
had  caused  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  he  opened  the  roads 
to  caravan  traffic,  and  since 


he  was  made  Governor  not  a 
single  caravan  had  been  robbed 
within  the  limits  of  his  juris- 
diction. He  brought  about,  in 
fact,  a  period  of  greater  security 
than  had  existed  during  the 
previous  year  or  two  ;  but  a 
security  that  depended  upon 
Eaisuli  was  naturally  a  doubt- 
ful one. 

As  his  influence  increased  he 
became  a  despot.  He  squeezed 
the  people  under  him  and  ex- 
torted money  from  even  the 
very  poorest  of  the  poor.  The 
Makhzen  lived  in  terror  of  him, 
and  let  him  know  it,  with  the 
result  that  he  ignored  their 
orders  and  commands,  and  even 
the  treaties  with  Europe.  He 
threatened  and  blackmailed 
even  the  Makhzen  themselves, 
who  openly  acknowledged  their 
incapacity  to  deal  with  him, 
and  he  became  at  the  same  time 
the  protector  and  the  scourge 
of  Tangier  and  the  surrounding 
districts.  He  enforced  his  au- 
thority up  to  the  very  gates  of 
the  town,  and  his  armed  fol- 
lowers even  entered  and  dragged 
out  of  prison  men  who  were 
not  in  his  jurisdiction.  His 
representative  administered 
justice  (!)  in  the  market-place, 
and  beat  people  to  death  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  French  and 
German  Legations.  In  1906 
Eaisuli  had  reached  the  zenith 
of  his  power.  At  Zinat  it  was 
sufficient  to  tell  a  man  that 
he  was  a  prisoner,  and  he  would 
never  attempt  to  escape.  There 
was  no  need  to  lock  him  up 
— he  knew  that  his  master's 
arm  was  long  enough  to  reach 
him  wherever  he  fled  to — and 
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the  strange  sight  of  dozens  of 
prisoners  at  liberty  could  be 
seen  there  on  any  day.  Raisuli 
showed  all  the  qualities  re- 
quired by  a  strong  Governor 
in  Morocco,  but  unfortunately 
he  overdid  it.  For  him  there 
existed  no  treaties.  His  and 
his  representatives'  actions  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  of  his 
governorship  are  well  known. 
The  flogging  of  protected 
natives,  the  cutting'  pff  of  the 
electric  light,  the  blackmailing 
of  Europeans,  the  destruction 
of  property — a  long  list  of 
acts  of  unbearable  tyranny. 

At  length  the  representatives 
of  the  European  Powers  could 
endure  it  no  longer.  They 
addressed  a  collective  Note  to 
the  Moorish  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  at  Fez,  demanding  that 
an  end  be  made  to  the  impos- 
sible state  of  affairs  existing  in 
the  Tangier  districts.  It  was 
almost  an  ultimatum,  for  the 
bay  was  full  of  the  warships 
of  France  and  Spain,  present 
to  protect  European  interests 
until  the  introduction  of  the 
new  police.  The  Sultan  and 
his  Viziers  could  not  misunder- 
stand the  purport  of  this  Note. 
The  Minister  of  War  was  or- 
dered to  proceed  to  Tangier 
with  all  available  forces. 

Early  in  January  1907  the 
troops  that  had  arrived  from 
Fez  were  camped  not  many 
miles  from  Baisuli's  strong- 
hold, waiting  for  orders  to 
attack.  News  was  brought  to 
me  that  this  attack  would  take 
place  two  days  later,  on  Satur- 
day, 6th  January,  and  it  was 
still  dark  when  that  morning, 


at  a  very  early  hour,  I  left 
Tangier  on  horseback  with 
three  trusted  Moors  to  see  what 
I  could  of  it.  I  had  clothed 
myself  in  the  flowing  dress  of 
a  trooper  of  Moorish  irregular 
cavalry,  as  I  knew  that  orders 
had  been  issued  to  prevent 
Europeans  approaching  the 
spot,  and  also  so  as  to  be  able 
to  move  about  the  scene  of 
action  without  attracting  no- 
tice. Before  we  had  emerged 
into  the  open  country  we  had 
passed  no  less  than  six  outposts 
of  some  twenty-five  men  each, 
for  the  Makhzen  authorities 
had  been  taking  great  precau- 
tions to  protect  the  town  ;  but 
even  the  clattering  of  our 
horses'  shoes  upon  the  paved 
roads  failed  to  wake  a  single 
man  from  the  deep  slumber  in 
which  they  were  lying  inside 
their  tents.  At  dawn  we  were 
a  good  many  miles  away,  but 
we  had  time  to  spare,  and  rode 
slowly,  realising  that  a  long 
day  lay  before  us  ;  and  it  was 
seven  o'clock  before,  from  the 
point  of  a  low  hill,  the  camp 
of  the  Shereefian  troops  was 
visible  in  the  plain  below  us. 
A  mile  to  our  left  was  the 
famous  hill  of  Zinat,  with  its 
rocky  crests  and  precipices,  and 
its  steep  lower  slopes  stretching 
down  to  the  plain,  at  places 
dotted  with  olive  groves.  Set 
in  the  midst  of  this  background 
stood  Eaisuli's  stronghold,  a 
large  rambling  building,  half- 
fort,  half-house,  with  windows 
dotted  irregularly  about  its 
front,  and  here  and  there  a 
battlemented  tower  rising 
above  the  rest  of  the  roof — 
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a  strong  building  in  a  very 
strong  position.  Away  behind 
Zinat  and  in  front  of  us  rose 
the  higher  peaks  of  the  Beni 
Masour  Mountains,  range  be- 
yond range,  until  bounding  the 
eastern  horizon  they  were  over- 
topped by  the  snow-clad  sum- 
mits of  Peni  Hassan.  There 
were  no  signs  of  the  coming 
struggle  at  that  moment.  Cattle 
were  feeding  near  the  little 
villages  on  the  plain,  and  thin 
white  smoke,  hanging  heavily 
in  the  bright  air,  issued  from 
the  thatched  roofs  and  tents 
of  the  plains  people  as  they 
cooked  their  breakfasts.  In 
the  Shereefian  camp  there  was 
some  movement,  and  near 
Eaisuli's  stronghold  his  fol- 
lowers could  be  seen  strolling 
about,  while  the  smoking  chim- 
neys of  his  house  bespoke  the 
fact  that  they  too  were  pre- 
paring their  breakfasts. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  before 
the  scene  changed.  Clear  in 
the  still  air  a  bugle  rang  out 
in  the  camp.  They  must  have 
heard  it  away  at  Zinat,  for 
suddenly  from  the  summit  of 
the  rocks  above  Eaisuli's  fort- 
ress a  long  thin  column  of 
white  smoke  arose,  then  an- 
other and  another,  and  then 
from  peak  to  peak  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  the  fires 
were  answered.  The  moun- 
taineers were  signalling  to  one 
another  that  the  great  battle 
was  imminent.  Down  in  the 
camp  below  us  the  infantry 
were  "  falling  in  "  and  the 
cavalrymen  mounting  their 
horses,  and  it  was  only  a  few 
minutes  later  when,  with  the 


beating  of  drums  and  the  blow- 
ing of  bugles,  the  neighing 
of  horses  and  the  fluttering  of 
coloured  banners  and  flags,  the 
Shereefian  troops  marched  out 
on  to  the  plain.  A  hoarse 
shout  arose  from  every  throat, 
"  Ah  !  salih  en-Nebi,  Easoul 
Allah  !  "  an  invocation  to  the 
Prophet,  repeated  again  and 
again,  and  answered  by  a  far- 
away and  fainter  cry  of  the 
same  words  from  the  fortress 
and  rocks  of  Zinat. 

Once  all  the  troops  are  out 
on  the  plain  they  are  drawn 
up  in  formation  for  the  attack. 
On  the  right  are  the  artillery, 
two  field-guns,  and  a  couple 
of  Maxims,  carried  by  mules. 
Near  them,  amidst  a  panoply 
of  banners,  ride  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  and  his  Staff, 
a  group  of  a  hundred  or  so 
persons  well  mounted  and  gaily 
dressed,  with  their  bright  sad- 
dles of  every  variety  of  coloured 
cloth  and  silk  adding  to  a  scene 
already  brilliantly  picturesque. 
In  the  centre  are  some  800 
infantry  with  a  strong  support 
of  tribal  cavalry,  while  on  the 
left  a  somewhat  smaller  force 
forms  the  flank.  The  contin- 
gent of  loyal  mountaineers,  in 
their  short  black  cloaks,  can 
be  seen  already  scaling  some 
low  hills  away  on  the  extreme 
right.  Then  slowly  the  whole 
army  advances. 

It  is  a  moment  of  thrilling 
excitement.  From  the  rocky 
hill  where  I  had  taken  up  my 
point  of  vantage  the  whole 
scene  was  passing  at  my  very 
feet.  On  my  left  the  fortress 
and  rocks  ;  on  my  right  the 
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slowly  advancing  forces,  the  to  shoot  at.  Meanwhile  the 
left  flank  within  a  hundred  cavalry  galloped  to  and  fro  in 
yards  or  so  of  where  I  stood,  every  direction,  except  to  ad- 
At  Zinat  there  is  not  a  sign  vance,  waving  flags  and  firing 
of  life,  though  with  my  glasses  their  rifles,  apparently  at  the 
I  can  see  the  glint  of  rifle  green  plover  that  swept  over 
barrels  in  the  embrasures  of  in  flocks,  disturbed  by  the  un- 
the  house,  and  now  and  then  usual  racket, 
amongst  the  precipices  and  Inane  impotent  warfare,  car- 
rocks  above  it.  The  troops  are  ried  on  by  undisciplined  and 
within  1200  yards  now,  and  uncourageous  men,  whose  uni- 
in  the  open,  but  still  advancing  forms  alone  bespoke  them  as 
slowly,  for  the  most  part  in  soldiers. 

close   formation,    and   offering  A  curl  of  thin  yellow  smoke, 

even  at  that  range — a  long  one  widening  as  it  ascended,  rises 

for  the  Moors,  who  are  pro-  from  the  rocks  far  above  the 

verbial  bad  shots — an  excellent  house — the  first  shell  fired  by 

target.     The   sunlit   air  is   so  the  artillery,  followed  by  an- 

still    that    every    little    sound  other     and     another,     which, 

rises  unbroken  from  the  plain  although  aimed  at  the  house 

below  :    a  word  of  command  itself,  fall  in  widely  different 

here,  a  bugle-call  there.    Then  directions,    more    than    once 

suddenly  the  firing  opens  from  nearer    the    Makhzen    troops 

Zinat — the  quick  nervous  spit-  than  the  enemy.     During  the 

ting    of    the    Mauser    rifles —  entire  action  of  this  Saturday, 

rendered  the  more  impressive  although  the  range  was   only 

from    the    fact    that    nothing  about  1000  metres,  the  house 

can    be    seen,    for    there     is  was    only    struck    twice,    and 

not  a  single  man   there  who  even  the  explosion  of  these  two 

does  not  use  smokeless  powder,  shells    did   not   force   the   de- 

A  few  Askaris  are  seen  to  fall,  fenders    to    abandon    the    flat 

killed    or    wounded,    and    the  roof  and  windows,  though  they 

advance    ceases.      The    whole  cannot  have  failed  to  be  effec- 

army  replies,  firing  at  an  im-  tive.    Meanwhile  the  troops  on 

possible  range  into  a  solid  fort  the  left,  under  the  cover  of  the 

and  still  more  solid  precipice  rocks,  had  entered  and  burned 

with    rifles    that    have    only  a  village  out  of  Eaisuli's  line 

reached    Morocco    after    they  of    fire,    and    were    returning 

have   long   been   discarded   as  toward  the  camp  laden  with 

useless   in   Europe,    and   with  loot,  under  the  impression  that 

powder  that  issues,  evil-looking  their   duty   for   the    day   was 

and    evil-smelling,    from    the  over.    Nor  did  any  one  attempt 

barrels  of  their  weapons.    After  to  persuade  them  to  re-enter 

all,    it    made    little    difference  the  fight,  and  I  watched  them 

where  they   fired,   for  few   or  disappear  staggering  under  huge 

none  had  ever  handled  a  rifle  mattresses,    chests   of   painted 

before,  and  there  was  nothing  wood — the    dowry     of     every 
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Moorish  bride — and  a  thousand 
other  household  articles.  For 
a  background,  the  burning  vil- 
lage, the  flames  of  which  rose 
lurid  and  roaring  into  the  still 
air  and  passed  away  in  great 
rolls  of  heavy  white  smoke. 

From  one  to  two  o'clock  the 
firing  slackened,  but  at  the 
latter  hour  another  attempt 
was  made  to  advance.  The 
whole  line  pushed  forward,  but 
700  or  800  yards  from  Zinat 
they  broke  and — well,  if  they 
did  not  exactly  run,  they  cer- 
tainly returned  very  quickly. 
It  was  at  this  moment  that 
two  picturesque  incidents  oc- 
curred. From  Baisuli's  house 
emerged  a  woman  who,  cross- 
ing the  open  ground  under  a 
heavy  fire,  mounted  upon  a 
rock  and  thence  cursed  the 
troops.  She  threw  back  her 
thick  "  haik  "  and,  tearing  her 
hair,  waved  her  arms  towards 
heaven,  but  the  firing  drowned 
her  voice.  Then  slowly  and 
majestically  she  drew  her  veil 
around  her  and  retired.  A  few 
seconds  later  eight  men,  no 
doubt  encouraged  by  her  bra- 
very, rushed  into  the  open 
ground,  shouting  and  jeering 
at  the  retiring  forces,  and  firing 
the  while  with  their  Mausers. 
It  was  then  that  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  fell  wounded 
in  the  neck.  A  mule  was 
brought,  and,  supported  by  his 
retinue,  he  was  hurriedly  taken 
back  to  the  camp.  By  this 
time  the  army  had  used  up 
all  their  shells  and  nearly  all 
their  cartridges.  Even  a  re- 
serve force,  hidden  in  a  river- 
bed a  mile  in  the  rear,  had  been 


firing  at  that  range  at  the 
mountain  ever  since  the  morn- 
ing, to  the  imminent  danger  of 
their  advancing  comrades. 

The  army  was  now  retiring 
in  good  order  followed  by 
Baisuli's  eight  men,  who  every 
now  and  then  sped  a  parting 
shot  at  them.  The  battle  at 
Zinat  was  over.  The  great 
effort  of  the  Makhzen  had 
failed,  and  the  stronghold  and 
village,  except  for  a  few  holes 
made  by  the  shells,  stood  as 
placid  and  peaceful  in  appear- 
ance as  it  had  been  in  the 
morning.  The  great  Shereefian 
army  had  proved  itself  to  be 
— like  everything  else  in  Mo- 
rocco, except  perhaps  Baisuli 
himself — a  gigantic  bluff. 

It  was  well  on  in  the  after- 
noon now,  and  the  scene  of  the 
fight  was  deserted.  I  crept  up 
a  little  gully  to  within  400  or 
500  yards  of  the  house,  and 
peeping  from  between  the  rocks, 
I  took  a  long  view  with  my 
glasses.  On  the  green  sward 
in  front  of  the  house  stood  a 
man  holding  a  pair  of  glasses 
to  his  eyes.  On  either  side  of 
him  were  a  few  retainers.  He 
stood  silent  and  still,  watching 
the  retreating  army.  It  was 
Baisuli. 

At  dawn  on  Sunday  morning 
I  was  back  again  in  the  hills 
near  Zinat.  Never  did  the  sun 
rise  over  a  more  peaceful  scene 
or  one  more  serenely  beautiful. 
Peak  after  peak,  many  touched 
with  snow,  turned  pink  and 
gold  as  the  first  rays  of  the 
rising  sun  touched  their  sum- 
mits. At  Zinat  itself  all  was 
quiet.  A  little  blue  smoke,  the 
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smoke  of  wood  fire,  arose  from 
the  chimneys  of  Eaisuli's  house, 
in  front  of  which  half  a  dozen 
mountaineers  were  warming 
themselves  over  a  small  bon- 
fire. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  before 
the  troops  left  the  camp,  and 
deploying  in  much  the  same 
formation  as  the  day  before, 
advanced  across  the  plain.  But 
their  numbers  were  increased, 
for  reinforcements  had  been 
hurriedly  sent  by  night  from 
Tangier,  and  fresh  contingents 
of  loyal  mountaineers  had 
turned  up  in  force.  But  what 
was  still  more  important  was 
the  addition  of  one  man,  an 
Algerian  artillery  officer  at- 
tached to  the  Sultan's  service 
by  the  French  Government, 
whose  shooting  with  the  field- 
guns  at  Taza  and  Oujda  had 
largely  saved  the  situation  at 
both  places.  It  had  been  the 
intention  of  the  Makhzen  to 
send  him  on  Saturday,  but 
owing  to  his  being  a  French 
subject  they  decided  not  to  do 
so,  as  in  their  own  considera- 
tion any  one  to  do  with  France 
was  at  this  period  a  person  to 
be  avoided.  Their  folly  lost 
them  the  day.  Had  Si  Abder- 
rahman  ben  Sedira  been  behind 
the  guns  on  Saturday,  Eaisuli's 
house,  and  probably  Eaisuli 
and  most  of  his  followers, 
would  have  been  destroyed. 
The  proof,  if  one  were  needed, 
is  this.  He  accomplished  more 
destruction  with  the  two  shells 
he  fired  at  the  fortress  on 
Sunday  morning  than  in  the 
130  shots  fired  on  Saturday. 
A  general  advance  toward 


Zinat  was  commenced  a  little 
before  two,  and  the  two  shells 
above  mentioned  were  fired 
from  the  field-guns.  There  was 
no  reply  from  the  house  ;t  or 
from  the  rocks  above  it.  Al- 
ready the  troops  were  consider- 
ably nearer  than  they  had  ever 
got  the  previous  day.  A  little 
hesitation  was  visible,  for  no 
doubt  the  soldiers  imagined 
that  they  were  being  allowed 
to  approach  to  within  an  easy 
and  certain  range.  The  left 
were  well  ahead,  led  by  Eaisuli's 
late  Caliph  a,  more  royalist  than 
the  King  nowadays,  who  was 
followed  close  by  his  contingent 
of  the  Fahs  tribe.  Three  hun- 
dred yards  only  now  separated 
them  from  the  village.  With 
a  wild  shout  and  a  volley  from 
their  rifles  the  cavalry  charged. 
Over  the  rising  ground  they 
passed,  a  brilliant  flash  of 
colour,  and  never  drew  rein  till 
they  were  at  Eaisuli's  door. 

The  house  and  village  were 
empty.  Then  began  a  scene 
of  pandemonium.  Askaris, 
horsemen,  and  tribal  contin- 
gents rushed  upon  the  castle, 
and  the  wildest  looting  com- 
menced. Other  bands,  intent 
upon  pillage,  ransacked  the 
neighbouring  houses.  In  a  few 
minutes  flames  burst  forth  from 
the  thatched  roofs  of  the  sur- 
rounding huts.  The  flames 
spread,  and  in  as  short  a  space 
of  time  as  it  takes  to  write  it 
the  whole  village  was  ablaze. 
The  strong  wind  drove  the 
heavy  smoke  in  huge  clouds 
across  the  face  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  in  half  an  hour  all 
that  was  left  of  Zinat  were  the 
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burning  houses  from  above 
which  Eaisuli's  fortress  towered, 
as  yet  but  slightly  damaged. 
Then  smoke  burst  out  from  its 
windows.  The  roof,  already 
half  blown  off  by  the  shells, 
fell  with  a  crash ;  a  wall 
toppled  over  in  clouds  of  dust, 
and  little  by  little  the  strong- 
hold became  a  useless  ruin. 
Not  a  shot  was  fired  from  the 
mountain,  for  there  was  no  one 
to  fire  one.  Silently  in  the 
night  Eaisuli  and  his  followers, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  villages,  with  all 
their  old  people,  their  women 
and  children,  and  their  flocks 
and  herds,  had  crept  away  into 
the  darkness  over  the  plain  and 
on  into  the  mountains.  Not  a 
guard  had  been  posted  to  keep 
watch,  not  a  blow  had  been 
struck  to  prevent  them  escap- 
ing. Under  the  rocks  upon 
which  I  was  seated  the  soldiers, 


laden  with  loot,  were  returning. 
Carpets,  mattresses,  boxes, 
vases  of  artificial  flowers,  tea- 
trays  and  tea-cups,  sacks  of 
flour  and  grain,  rolls  of  matting 
— all  the  belongings  and  appur- 
tenances of  Moorish  houses 
formed  their  burdens.  One 
soldier,  a  cheery,  kindly-look- 
ing giant,  was  whistling  to  a 
canary  in  a  cage,  which  he  had 
brought  away  in  preference  to 
more  valuable  loot. 

As  I  rode  over  the  brow  of 
the  hill  on  my  way  back  to 
Tangier  I  drew  rein  for  a 
moment  and  looked  back.  The 
army  was  leaving  Zinat,  and 
the  burning  houses  were  little 
more  than  heaps  of  smoulder- 
ing ashes.  Beyond  lay  the 
high  mountains  of  Beni  Masour, 
where  Eaisuli  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  his  villages  must  have 
been  looking  upon  the  ruins  of 
their  homes. 


H. 


Eaisuli  was  now  completely 
outlawed.  He  lived  in  the 
fastness  of  his  mountains,  where 
the  Sultan's  troops  could  never 
even  attempt  to  penetrate. 
Thence  he  spread  alarm  right 
and  left,  causing  constant  fears 
and  panics,  even  to  the  Euro- 
peans at  Tangier. 

The  whole  situation  in  Mo- 
rocco was  seething.  The  tribes 
had  become  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  independent,  and 
many  threw  off  all  pretence  of 
obeying  the  orders  of  their 
Governors  or  of  paying  taxes. 
Such  as  were  more  vulnerable, 


either  from  their  geographical 
position  or  by  their  numerical 
weakness,  were  persecuted  and 
squeezed  to  make  up  for  the 
delinquencies  of  the  others. 
The  rapacity  of  the  Viziers  was 
greater  than  ever,  and  the 
Sultan's  extravagances  seemed 
to  have  increased  by  the  fresh 
supply  of  money  that  an  ill- 
advised  foreign  loan  had  a  year 
or  two  before  brought  into  his 
spending  power.  Bou  Hamara, 
the  Pretender,  in  the  Eiff,  and 
Eaisuli  amongst  the  mountain 
tribes,  were  the  two  principal 
thorns  in  the  Makhzen's  side. 
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With  Bou  Hamara,  who  stated 
that  he  was  the  eldest  brother 
of  the  Sultan,  nothing  could 
be  done.  He  remained  in  the 
inaccessible  Biff  tribe  -  lands, 
where  he  governed  as  a  petty 
Sultan;  and  even  the  Spanish 
authorities,  who  waited  long 
to  see  him  driven  out,  were 
at  last  obliged  to  enter  into 
relation  with  him  in  order  to 
ensure  the  security  of  their 
"  presidios.''  That  Bou  Ha- 
mara and  Eaisuli  were  in  com- 
munication is  certain,  but  there 
was  little  respect  and  little 
confidence  between  them,  and 
except  for  the  passage  of  letters 
no  compact  of  real  or  practical 
importance  seems  to  have  ex- 
isted between  them.  Yet  that 
their  relations  were  cordial  is 
clear  from  the  original  docu- 
ment in  my  possession  sealed 
by  Bou  Hamara  with  his  great 
seal  of  State,  by  which  he 
appoints  Eaisuli  Governor  of 
certain  of  the  mountain  tribes. 
On  this  seal  of  State  Bou 
Hamara  uses  the  style  "  Mo- 
hammed ben  Hassen,"  claim- 
ing thereby  to  be  Mulai  Moham- 
med, the  eldest  son  of  Mulai 
Hassen,  and  therefore  the  elder 
brother  of  the  reigning  Sultan. 

Eaisuli  had  no  pretensions 
to  the  Sultanate,  though  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe  he  played 
a  more  important  part,  for  his 
principal  activities  were  em- 
ployed in  the  district  of  Tan- 
gier, the  diplomatic  capital  of 
the  country. 

In  1906  that  futile  Confer- 
ence of  Algeciras — futile,  that 
is  to  say,  in  so  far  as  it  had 
any  beneficial  effect  in  Morocco 


— had  met,  discussed,  signed, 
and  separated.  It  had  for 
Europe,  no  doubt,  cleared  the 
situation,  and  was  a  check  to 
Germany;  but  poor  Morocco 
gained  little — in  fact,  it  marked 
one  more  step  on  its  road  to 
ruin.  Never  probably  did  such 
a  collection  of  diplomatists, 
whose  high-sounding  titles  fill 
the  first  few  pages  of  that  in- 
significant little  yellow  -  book 
which  contains  the  results  of 
their  insignificant  labours,  give 
themselves  airs  of  such  im- 
portance. For  days  together 
they  discussed  the  questions 
of  the  import  of  sporting-guns 
and  the  rifling  of  gun-barrels 
with  all  the  pomposity  of 
affairs  of  the  gravest  moment 
— to  pass  to  the  rules  for  the 
distribution  of  Parcels  Post. 
Three  or  four  men  were  playing 
a  great  stake — representatives 
of  England  and  France,  and  of 
Germany — and  it  was  well 
played.  The  victory  remained 
with  the  two  former.  The  rest 
were  puppets,  but  didn't  realise 
it.  They  really  thought,  or 
seemed  to  think,  that  their 
endeavours  were  being  of  ser- 
vice to  the  country  which  few 
of  them  knew  anything  about, 
beyond  the  distant  view  they 
could  obtain  of  it  from  the 
hills  above  Algeciras. 

Northern  Morocco  was  at  its 
worst  the  year  after  the  Alge- 
ciras Agreement  had  been 
signed,  and  even  the  pleasure- 
loving  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz  per- 
ceived that  affairs  were  be- 
coming serious.  He  decided 
to  open  negotiations  with 
Baisuli.  For  this  purpose 
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Kaid  Maclean  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  brigand  chief  in 
April  (1907).  Eaisuli  listened 
to  the  Kaid's  proposals,  but 
refused  to  accompany  him  to 
Fez,  where  the  Sultan  was 
then  residing.  However,  a  step 
had  been  made  toward  a  pos- 
sible arrangement.  A  month 
later,  armed  with  the  authority 
of  the  Sultan,  Kaid  Maclean 
returned  to  Alcazar,  a  town  on 
the  Tangier-Fez  road,  situated 
about  sixty  miles  from  the 
former.  But  meanwhile  it  had 
leaked  out  that  Eaisuli  would 
attempt  the  capture  of  this 
important  functionary.  Every 
effort  was  made  by  the  Sultan, 
who  had  also  received  the  news, 
and  by  the  British  Legation, 
to  cancel  the  interview,  and 
the  British  Consular  Agent  at 
Alcazar  was  instructed  to  this 
effect.  An  interview  with 
Eaisuli  was  secretly  arranged, 
to  be  held  on  the  borders  of 
the  Ahlserif  tribe-lands,  some 
few  miles  from  Alcazar.  There 
these  two  personages  met.  The 
Sultan's  propositions  were 
made  known  to  Eaisuli,  who 
pretended  to  accept  them,  and 
to  be  disposed  to  return  to  Fez 
with  the  Kaid.  He  would,  he 
said,  start  at  once,  and  if  the 
Kaid  would  accompany  him  to 
the  village  where  his  camp  was 
pitched  they  would  set  out  the 
next  day.  The  Kaid  agreed, 
and  entered  the  mountains 
with  his  host — only  there  was 
no  setting  out  the  next  day, 
for  he  found  himself  a  prisoner, 
and  remained  in  captivity  for 
some  seven  months,  suffering 
considerable  hardships. 


Of  all  the  negotiations  for 
the  obtaining  of  the  liberty  of 
Eaisuli's  prisoners  this  was  the 
most  difficult.  The  terms  de- 
manded by  Eaisuli  were  pre- 
posterous, and  a  score  of  people 
seemed  negotiating  on  their 
own  account,  while  the  Kaid 
himself  was  doing  his  utmost, 
and  very  naturally,  to  obtain 
his  release.  The  result  was 
confusion  and  misunderstand- 
ing, and  the  distance  from 
Tangier  at  which  Eaisuli  kept 
his  captive  increased  the  diffi- 
culties. Had  the  whole  affair 
been  left  to  the  hands  of  Sir 
Gerard  Lowther,  who  at  this 
period  ably  represented  Britain 
in  Morocco,  it  is  probable 
that  Kaid  Maclean's  release 
would  have  been  more  quickly 
obtained.  But  on  every  occa- 
sion on  which  a  solution  seemed 
near,  some  perfectly  new  pro- 
position, emanating  from  un- 
authorised sources,  would  frus- 
trate the  official  plans.  In  the 
end  Eaisuli  obtained  £20,000, 
and  he  was  made  a  British 
protected  subject ;  and  there 
were  other  minor  terms.  Kaid 
Maclean  was  released.  The 
only  pleasing  aspect  of  all 
these  brigandage  cases  was  the 
absolute  confidence  that  Eaisuli 
always  placed  in  the  word  of 
the  British  Government,  the 
British  authorities,  and,  in  fact, 
in  that  of  all  Britishers. 

Some  years  after  this  event, 
when  the  ex-Sultan  Mulai 
Abdul  Aziz,  who  had  just 
abdicated,  was  visiting  my 
villa  at  Tangier,  I  showed  him 
two  Arabic  documents.  One 
was  his  original  "  Dahir  "  for 
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the  nomination  of  Eaisuli  as 
Governor  of  the  tribes,  which 
the  brigand  had  extorted  as 
part  of  the  ransom  of  Perdi- 
caris,  and  the  other  was 
Eaisuli's  appointment  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  same  tribes  bearing 
another  great  seal  of  State, 
that  of  the  Pretender,  Bou 
Hamara.  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz 
asked  me  how  I  had  become 
possessed  of  these  two  docu- 
ments. I  told  him.  The 
"  Dahir  "  of  the  Pretender  I 
had  found  concealed  in  a  secret 
cupboard,  during  my  imprison- 
ment in  the  room  of  Eaisuli's 
house  at  Zinat.  I  had  carried 
it,  sewn  up  in  my  clothing, 
with  other  equally  interesting 
correspondence,  during  the 
whole  period  of  my  captivity. 
The  firman  of  the  Sultan  him- 
self I  had  obtained  the  day 
Eaisuli's  house  was  looted  by 
the  Makhzen  troops,  at  which 
picturesque  incident  I  had  been 
present. 

The  ex  -  Sultan  smiled. 
"  There  seems,"  he  said  rather 
cynically,  "to  be  nothing  of 
interest  in  Morocco  which 
hasn't  reached  either  your 
knowledge  or  your  hands  ; 
nothing  that  you  haven't  had 
given,  you — acquired?  " 

"  The  most  valuable  of  all 
things  was  given  me,"  I  replied. 

"  And  that  was  ?  " 

"  Your  Majesty's  friendship." 

He  smiled — again  that  pleas- 
ant, cynical  little  smile — and 
answered,  "  I  often  wonder 
whether  it  was  God  or  Satan 
who  gave  you  the  facility  of 
speech." 

"  Both." 


"  How  both  1  " 

"  God  gave  me,  no  doubt, 
my  English,  for  it  was  the 
language  of  my  childhood  and 
my  country.  As  to  my  Arabic, 
I  acquired  it  at  the  Court  of 
Your  Majesty,  and  I  have 
hesitated  to  inquire  too  particu- 
larly who  was  my  master." 

It  was  at  this  period,  while 
an  outlaw  in  the  mountains, 
that  Raisuli  nearly  made  his 
most  important  capture.  It 
was  an  incident  that  was  kept 
very  quiet  at  the  time,  but 
leaked  out  in  the  French  press 
a  little  later.  The  truth  was, 
we  Europeans  who  played  a 
part — and  we  very  nearly 
played  a  very  serious  part — 
in  the  story  had  no  desire  for 
publicity. 

The  facts  were  these.  The 
ruins  of  Eaisuli's  stronghold  at 
Zinat  were  only  distant  from 
Tangier  about  fourteen  miles, 
and  formed  a  tempting  excur- 
sion, but  one  which  no  one 
undertook,  as  it  was  notori- 
ously unsafe.  However,  as 
time  went  on  and  nothing 
occurred  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tangier  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity, and  as  Eaisuli  and  his 
band  seemed  permanently  to 
have  taken  up  their  residence 
in  the  mountains  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the 
scene  of  their  former  activities, 
a  picnic  at  Zinat  was  decided 
upon,  and  I  was  invited.  The 
other  members  of  our  party 
consisted  of  SirGerardLowther, 
then  British  Minister  to  Mo- 
rocco, Monsieur  and  Madame 
de  Beaumarchais  of  the  French 
Legation,  and  Mr  Christopher 
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Lowther,  the  son  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  formed  the  fifth  member  of 
the  party. 

One  hot  summer's  morning 
we  rode  out,  having  sent  our 
lunch  on  in  advance.  On  near- 
ing  Zinat  we  were  hailed  by 
a  countryman  who  was  plough- 
ing his  fields.  I  rode  to  see 
what  he  wanted,  and  was 
informed  that  Eaisuli's  band 
was  back  at  Zinat,  apparently 
having  come  to  take  away 
some  treasure  which  had,  by 
being  buried,  escaped  the  loot- 
ing of  the  soldiery  at  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  the  castle. 
He  advised  us  not  to  proceed. 
We  discussed  this  news,  and 
in  the  folly  of  an  enjoyable 
excursion,  decided,  as  the  lunch 
was  on  ahead,  to  proceed. 
Nothing  could  surpass  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  scene  on  our 
arrival,  and  we  were  soon 
lunching  under  the  shade  of 
the  olive-trees.  I  confess  that 
the  pleasure  of  the  foie-gras 
was  mingled,  in  my  case,  with 
a  certain  nervous  apprehension 
from  which  the  others  appeared 
immune.  We  did  not  believe, 
or  had  pretended  not  to  be- 
lieve, the  story  of  the  return 
of  Eaisuli's  brigands. 

Lunch  was  nearly  over  when 
the  glint  of  a  rifle-barrel  in  the 
thick  brushwood  caught  my 
eye,  and  another  and  yet  an- 
other in  the  rocks,  for  the  hill 
at  Zinat  is  a  wild  precipitous 
slope  of  broken  masses  of  rock 
and  scrub.  A  minute  later  we 
were  surrounded.  The  men 
were  perfectly  polite,  and  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  ap- 
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peared  merely  to  have  come 
to  wish  us  good-day.    At  their 
head    was     the    good-looking 
young  Ahmed  el-Aoufi ,  Eaisuli's 
second-in-command,  a  personal 
friend   of  my   own,   who   had 
shown   me   considerable   kind- 
ness during  my  captivity  with 
the    brigands    in    1903.      He 
shook  us  warmly  by  the  hand, 
and,  his  rifle  between  his  knees, 
sat    down    to    pass    the    time 
of  day.    A  few  yards  away,  in 
a    complete    circle    round    us, 
were  thirty  or  forty  of  his  men. 
I  confess  that  situations  like 
this    exhilarate    me.      I    hate 
bloodshed  and  noisy  encoun- 
ters,  but  a   delicate  situation 
has  a  zest  that  is  unique — and, 
heavens  !    it    was    a    delicate 
situation.    The  British  Minister 
and  the  French  Charge*  d'Af- 
faires — what  a   coup !     I  was 
the  only  member  of  the  party 
who    spoke    Arabic,    and    the 
suspense  the  others  must  have 
suffered  during  the  next  hour 
or   two   must   have   been   ex- 
treme.    Yet  no   one  made  a 
sign.     I  have  often  seen  great 
examples  of  self-restraint,  but 
never,  I  think,  greater  than  on 
this  occasion.     Eemember,  my 
friends  understood  nothing  of 
what  I  was  saying,  except  that 
every  now  and  again  I  referred 
to   them   for   confirmation   of 
my    assertions.      For   me   the 
situation    was    very    exciting. 
If  I  was  taken,  after  all  it  was 
only  what  had  happened  be- 
fore, and  I  was  used  to  adven- 
ture and  hardship  ;  but  for  the 
others  !    and  I  could  not  help 
thinking   of    the   terms — pro- 
qably   impossible   terms — that 
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Baisuli  would  demand  for  their 
release,  and  of  the  possible 
consequences  !  I  have  found 
on  occasions  like  these — for 
this  was  by  no  means  the  only 
tight  place  of  the  kind  that  I 
had  been  in — that  not  only 
is  there  a  kind  of  exhilaration, 
but  also  that  one's  power  of 
concentration  of  thought  is 
accentuated.  However  inaus- 
picious the  actual  surroundings 
may  be,  one  feels  and  knows 
that  the  mental  superiority 
rests  with  the  European,  and 
that  hereditary  training  of 
thought  and  education  stand 
one  in  good  stead.  The  Moor 
is  no  fool ;  he  is  cunning  and 
astute,  but  his  mind  is  un- 
trained, and  he  is  confiding 
when  dealing  with  Europeans. 
In  the  first  moments  of  our 
encounter  at  Zinat  I  knew  that 
our  safety  depended  upon  the 
game  that  I  was  determined 
to  play — and  which  I  played 
successfully. 

I  began  with  an  enormous 
untruth.  Holding  El-Aoufi's 
hand,  I  told  him  I  was  de- 
lighted to  see  him,  and  that 
his  visit  was  most  opportune 
— nothing,  in  fact,  could  have 
been  better.  Then  I  sat  him 
down,  and  talked  to  him  and 
to  his  chief  companions  seri- 
ously. It  was  at  this  moment 
that  Madame  de  Beaumarchais, 
with  the  admirable  sangfroid 
of  a  talented  and  courageous 
Frenchwoman,  took  a  photo- 
graph. 

The  story  that  I  told  them 
was  this.  I  reminded  them 
that  Raisuli  had  been  driven 
from  the  Governorship  of  Tan- 


gier and  the  surrounding  tribes 
at  the  demand  of  the  European 
Powers.  They  had  acted  un- 
wisely and  realised  it,  and  now 
they  regretted  their  action. 
"  Do  you  know,"  I  asked, 
"  who  these  people  are  who  are 
here  to-day  t  " 

"  We  are  not  sure,"  they 
replied. 

"  Then  I  will  tell  you,"  and 
I  did.  Instead  of,  as  would 
seem  natural,  trying  to  conceal 
the  identity  of  my  distinguished 
friends,  I  launched  out  into 
exaggerated  statements  as  to 
their  importance.  I  saw  I  had 
made  an  impression.  My 
audience  were  now  thoroughly 
puzzled. 

"  And  why  are  they  here  ?  " 
I  asked.  "  Listen,  and  I  will 
tell  you.  The  Powers  of  Europe 
regret  Eaisuli's  departure  and 
disgrace.  They  desire  him  to 
be  reinstated,  but  the  Sultan 
has  refused.  The  Powers  insist, 
and  as  the  Makhzen  still  holds 
out,  the  Governments  of  Eng- 
land and  France  have  tele- 
graphed to  their  representatives 
— the  gentlemen  you  see  here 
to-day — instructing  them  to 
visit  the  scene  of  the  depreda- 
tions on  Eaisuli's  castle,  and 
to  make  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  its  recon- 
struction as  quickly  as  possible, 
so  that  Raisuli  can  be  restored 
to  his  own  and  once  more 
introduce  law  and  order  into 
the  region.  For  this  purpose 
we  are  come  to-day — against 
the  advice  of  all  our  friends — 
so  that  the  work  can  be  under- 
taken at  once.  Meanwhile  the 
letter  recalling  Raisuli  from  the 
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mountains  is  being  drawn  up." 
I  then  added,  "We  were 
warned  on  the  way  that  we 
should  find  you  here,  and 
advised  to  turn  back;  but  I 
told  the  people  who  warned  us 
that  Eaisuli's  men  would  per- 
fectly understand  our  mission, 
and  nice  trouble  they  would 
get  into  with  their  chief  if  they 
captured  the  very  men  who  were 
insisting  on  restoring  him  to 
his  former  grandeur,  and  ob- 
taining the  return  of  all  his 
confiscated  property — and  even 
rebuilding  his  castle  at  the 
expense  of  the  Governments 
they  represent.  I  should  like 
to  see  your  face,  friend  Ahmed 
el  -  Aoufi,  after  Eaisuli  had 
discovered  the  *  gaffe '  that 
you  had  made  ;  and  if  I  know 
your  chief,  friend  and  confidant 
as  you  are,  I  can  imagine  the 
stripes  he  could  lay  upon  your 
bare  back.  Do  you  think  that, 
unless  we  had  been  really  his 
benefactors,  we  should  ever 
have  been  such  fools  to  have 
ventured  into  this  hornets' 
nest  f  Now,  up  with  you," 
I  cried,  rising,  "  and  we  will 
see  what  we  can  do  with  these 
ruins." 

I  led  the  way  down  to  the 
ruins,  and  for  the  next  hour 
measured  walls,  took  notes  of 
the  local  price  of  masons  and 
carpenters  and  the  possibilities 
of  obtaining  bricks  on  the  spot, 
proposed  a  new  water-supply 
which  the  laws  of  gravitation 
rendered  quite  impossible,  and 
even  whispered  in  El- Aoufi 's 
ear  that  there  would  be  money 
to  build  him  a  little  house 
adjoining  his  chief's.  We  came 


to  the  conclusion  that  for  be- 
tween £12,000  and  £15,000, 
taking  into  consideration  that 
Eaisuli  could  obtain  a  plentiful 
supply  of  forced  labour  and  as 
much  material  as  he  liked,  the 
house  could  be  restored  to  more 
than  its  pristine  glories. 

Another  photograph  taken 
by  Madame  de  Beaumarchais 
pictures  me  pacing  out  the 
length  of  the  walls  of  the  house. 

My  note-book  full  of  figures, 
I  sat  down  again  and  dictated 
to  El- Aoufi  the  following  letter, 
which  he  wrote :  "To  the 
trusted  and  well  -  beloved 
Shereef,  the  learned  Mulai 
Ahmed  er-Eaisuli,  peace  and 
the  mercy  of  God  be  upon 
you ;  and  acting  on  the  instruc- 
tions of  their  Governments,  of 
which  the  letter  I  sent  you 
yesterday  will  have  given  you 
full  particulars,  the  British 
Minister  and  the  French  Charge" - 
d'Affaires  have  paid  a  visit  to 
the  ruins  of  your  Kasbah. 
They  have  grieved  much  to  see 
its  piteous  state.  As  you  will 
have  learned  by  the  contents 
of  my  letter,  it  is  the  intention 
of  their  Governments  not  only 
to  restore  you  to  power  but 
also  to  reconstruct  your  castle. 
To-day  we  are  at  Zinat,  and 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  your  faithful  and  intelli- 
gent deputy,  my  lord  Ahmed 
el-Aoufi,  and  your  followers, 
who  have  been  of  great  use  to 
us,  and  have  shown  us  many 
things  that  have  helped  us, 
and  have  guarded  us  in  security 
and  peace  from  any  bad  people 
who  may  have  been  about. 
We  are  grateful.  And  my  lord 
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Ahmed  el-Aoufi  will  tell  you 
of  many  things  which  in  our 
friendship  for  you  we  have 
confided  to  him.  We  will 
await  at  Tangier  a  reply  to 
the  letter  I  sent  you  yesterday 
explaining  fully  those  things, 
and  immediately  on  receiving 
the  reply  measures  will  be 
taken  to  commence  the  restora- 
tion of  your  Kasbah  ;  but  it 
is  trusted  that  you  will  not 
wait  its  completion  before  re- 
turning to  your  former  posi- 
tion, for  any  delay  will  only 
protract  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  affairs  existing  at 
present,  and  continue  the  ner- 
vousness of  the  population  of 
Tangier  and  the  oppression  of 
the  poor  country  people.  My 
lord  El-Aoufi  will  tell  you  all. 
May  peace  be  with  you." 

To  this  epistle  I  put  my 
signature,  and  not  one  pang 
of  conscience  did  I  feel,  nor 
have  felt  since.  Eaisuli  and 
I  had  played  many  games — 
only  this  one  was  a  little 
bigger  than  the  rest.  To  tell 
the  truth,  so  far  from  feeling 
guilty,  I  literally  revelled  in 
my  deception. 

It  was  time  to  return  to 
Tangier,  and  I  confess  I  was 
nervous.  I  proposed  to  El- 
Aoufi  that  the  others  should 
start  first,  and  that  I  should 
remain  for  a  while  and  catch 
them  up  on  the  road.  I 
wanted  to  spend,  I  said,  a 
little  while  longer  in  his  com- 
pany— it  was  a  pleasure  so 
rare  and  so  valued. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  I  saw 
the  rest  of  our  party  mount. 
El-Aoufi  shook  hands  with  all 


of  them  and  thanked  them  for 
their  visit,  and  they  rode 
slowly  away.  My  fears  were 
at  an  end. 

I  sat  for  half  an  hour,  and 
explained  to  El-Aoufi  that 
Eaisuli  would  have  already 
received  my  (perfectly  imagin- 
ary) letter  of  yesterday,  which 
explained  the  whole  situation, 
and  that  on  his  return  to  his 
chief  in  the  mountains,  some 
six  or  eight  hours'  journey 
farther  on,  he  would  find  him 
fully  informed.  He  (El-Aoufi) 
must,  I  added,  have  crossed 
my  letter  en  route.  Had  he 
not  met  the  messenger,  whose 
name  I  gave — No  ?  Well,  then, 
he  must  have  taken  another 
track.  My  friends  were  now 
no  more  than  little  black  specks 
far  away  in  the  plain.  I  rose 
and  embraced  El-Aoufi,  and  in 
the  manner  of  the  country  we 
kissed  each  other's  shoulders. 
My  horse  was  brought,  and 
cantering  slowly  down  the 
slope,  I  rode  away  toward 
Tangier. 

In  spite  of  the  deliberate 
series  of  falsehoods  of  which 
I  had  been  guilty  during  those 
few  hours,  I  never  felt  less 
conscience -stricken — and  per- 
haps never  happier — in  my  life. 

I  have  seen  Eaisuli  many 
times  since  the  incident.  He 
referred  to  El-Aoufi  as  a  lion 
of  courage. 

"  There  was  no  finer  creature 
in  God's  world,"  I  replied, 
"  than  the  lion,  but  some- 
times the  wily  jackal  deceives 
him." 

I  noticed  a  little  flash  in 
Eaisuli's  eye,  but  he  answered 
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languidly,  "  Verily,  the  jackal 
is  an  unclean  beast." 

Sir  Gerard  Lowther,  the 
Beaumarchais,  Christopher 
Lowther,  and  I  all  dined  to- 
gether the  night  of  our  adven- 
ture, but  we  didn't  talk  very 
much  about  it.  Our  thankful- 
ness for  our  escape  was  only 
equalled  by  our  appreciation 
of  our  immense  folly  in  having 
undertaken  the  expedition.  We 
agreed  that,  if  possible,  the 
incident  was  to  be  kept  a 
secret,  but  a  few  weeks  later 
the  '  Temps '  contained  the 
whole  story,  which  had  leaked 
out  from  native  sources  and 
got  to  Paris. 

I  should  have  liked  to  have 
seen  the  interview  of  Baisuli 


and  El-Aoufl  when  the  latter 
related  the  incident  and  gave 
him  my  letter.  He  fell  from 
favour  for  a  time,  as  might 
be  expected,  but  he  came  to 
see  me  in  Tangier  a  few  months 
later.  We  did  not  mention  the 
visit  to  Zinat,  but  discussed 
more  general  subjects.  Talking 
of  the  good  and  bad  qualities 
of  mankind,  El-Aoufi  said, 
"  The  most  degrading  thing  in 
the  world  is  deceit,"  and  he 
said  it  quite  nastily. 

"  In  my  opinion  there  is 
something  even  more  humiliat- 
ing," I  replied. 

"  That  is  t  " 

"  To  be  made  a  fool  of." 

But  we  parted  the  best  of 
friends. 


(To  be  concluded.) 
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ON  HAZAEDOUS  SEE  VICE. 


BY   MEEVYN   LAMB. 


CHAPTER   VI. — PRELIMINARY   MEASURES. 


WE  left  "  soldat  "  Jean  Bart 
of  the  French  Army  and  Lieu- 
tenant Archer  of  the  British 
Flying  Corps  making  their  way 
in  the  moonlight  as  fast  as 
possible  from  the  German  ex- 
ercise-ground, where  in  one  of 
the  trenches  lay  the  two  dead 
German  soldiers. 

By  the  time  they  had  reached 
the  friendly  shelter  of  the 
hedges,  it  was  quite  obvious 
that  the  encampment  on  the 
far  side  of  the  ground  was 
humming  like  a  nest  of  angry 
wasps,  and  parties  of  Germans 
with  lamps  were  already  on 
their  way  down  to  the  trenches 
to  investigate  the  shots  which 
had  been  fired  by  Jean  Bart 
to  warn  the  aeroplane  not  to 
land.  It  was  only  a  matter  of 
minutes  before  they  would  dis- 
cover the  bodies  of  their  dead 
comrades. 

"  They  will  see  at  once  from 
the  knife  -  wounds  that  the 
aeroplane  did  not  do  the  trick," 
said  Jean.  "  To  make  quite 
certain  that  they  should  not 
suspect  the  inhabitants,  I  left 
my  '  kepi '  in  the  trench,  so 
we  may  expect  a  tremendous 
hue  and  cry  after  a  hidden 
French  soldier.  We'll  get  back 
to  the  '  caves  '  in  my  village 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  it 
won't  be  safe  to  stop  there 
long.  Come  along  !  "  It  was 


now  past  midnight,  the  August 
dawn  would  be  breaking  in 
three  hours,  and  they  had 
eight  miles  to  go.  Jean  led 
the  way  at  a  great  pace, 
avoiding  with  the  almost  un- 
canny instinct  of  the  smuggler 
the  numerous  parties  of  Ger- 
mans which  were  already  scour- 
ing the  country  round  the 
exercise  -  ground.  However, 
once  through  them,  they  made 
their  way  without  serious  delay 
to  the  wood,  in  which  was  the 
ruined  shrine  and  the  hidden 
entrance  to  the  "  caves,"  and 
by  daylight  were  safely  in- 
stalled in  their  hiding-place, 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
leading  up  to  the  room  in 
Adrienne's  house,  where  the 
German  Feldwebel  was  sleep- 
ing audibly. 

"  There's  nothing  more  to 
be  done  now  till  about  eleven 
o'clock,  when  we  shall  hear 
Adrienne  sweeping  out  the 
German's  room,"  said  Jean, 
"  and  then  we  must  decide 
our  future  plans.  In  the  mean- 
time you  had  better  go  to 
sleep." 

Shortly  after  eleven  Adri- 
enne's broom  could  be  heard 
banging  the  furniture  above, 
showing  that  the  Feldwebel 
had  gone  out  to  his  lunch. 
Jean  mounted  the  steps  and 
gave  the  signal,  when  they 
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heard  the  chest  of  drawers  on 
the  trap-door  being  removed, 
and  Adrienne's  pretty  face  ap- 
peared, framed  in  the  opening, 
as  it  seemed  to  Archer,  like 
an  angel  of  light. 

After  their  previous  experi- 
ence they  decided  not  to  go 
up  into  the  house,  but  that 
Adrienne  should  make  her  way 
round  by  the  wood  and  come 
in  by  the  secret  entrance, 
where  Jean  would  meet  her, 
and  an  hour  later  the  three 
were  in  solemn  conclave  in  the 
"  caves." 

Jean  told  Adrienne  how  they 
had  saved  the  British  aero- 
plane, but  that  the  hunt  for 
Jean  was  likely  to  be  hot  and 
furious,  and  that  they  must 
get  Archer  out  of  the  country 
as  soon  as  possible.  This  would 
take  a  good  deal  of  arranging, 
and  meantime  he  did  not  at 
all  like  the  idea  of  their  staying 
where  they  were,  as  much  on 
Adrienne's  account  as  on  their 
own.  The  secret  of  the 
"  caves  "  might  be  given  away 
at  any  time  by  one  of  the 
many  inhabitants  who  were 
in  the  pay  of  the  German 
police. 

Adrienne  admitted  that  there 
was  much  truth  in  this,  but 
protested  vehemently  that  her 
safety  should  not  be  considered. 
"  France  has  need  of  men  to 
fight  for  her,"  said  she.  "  There 
is  little  enough  that  a  poor 
girl  can  do,  and  if  I  could  be 
the  means  of  sending  back  two 
soldiers  to  fight  against  our 
enemies,  even  though  I  perished 
undoing  so,  France  would 
greatly  gain  and  I  should  in- 


deed be  proud.  I  have  no 
fear,  and  I  will  not  fail  you." 

She  went  on  to  say  that  the 
alarm  was  already  abroad,  as 
the  Feldwebel,  who  worked  at 
the  Kommandatur,  had  told 
her  that  morning  that  an 
urgent  order  had  been  received 
cancelling  all  passes  which 
permitted  any  inhabitants  to 
go  more  than  two  miles  from 
the  village,  and  this  would 
surely  be  followed  by  a  house- 
to-house  search.  Also  a  re- 
ward of  5000  francs  had  been 
offered  for  information  leading 
to  the  capture  of  an  English 
aviator  or  a  French  soldier 
believed  to  be  hiding  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

On  the  strength  of  the  Feld- 
webel's  moral  support  in  the 
matter  of  the  last  visit  from 
the  police,  she  had  thought  it 
wise  to  improve  relations  with 
that  official.  "  He  is  a  kind- 
hearted  old  man  for  a  German, 
and  thinks  only  of  the  end  of 
the  war  and  of  getting  back 
to  his  family  and  his  music 
shop,  and  within  reason  I  think 
he  would  help  me  at  a  pinch," 
said  Adrienne.  "  And  he's 
very  useful  in  keeping  me  in- 
formed of  what  the  Security 
Police  are  doing,  so  far  as 
they  know  this  at  the  Kom- 
mandatur." 

"  Ma  foi !  "  said  Jean,  "  that 
gives  me  an  idea.  Where 
should  we  be  so  safe  as  in  my 
own  house,  the  office  of  the 
Kommandatur,  if  only  it  could 
be  worked  ?  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  us  in  the  double 
roof  where  we  used  to  keep 
the  tobacco,  and  no  one  would 
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ever  think  of  looking  for  us  in 
the  Kommandatur  itself.  The 
question  is,  can  we  get  there 
unobserved,  and  once  there, 
can  we  get  out  again  when 
we  want  to  ?  It  all  depends 
on  what  rooms  the  Germans 
are  using,  and  whether  they 
are  occupied  by  day  or  by 
night." 

Adrienne  smiled,  and  re- 
marked that  the  same  idea 
had  occurred  to  her. 

In  answer  to  Archer's  in- 
quiries Jean  explained  the  situ- 
ation as  regards  his  house. 

It  had  four  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor  similar  to  Adri- 
enne's  house,  two  on  each  side 
of  a  centre  passage,  and  one 
big  attic  above,  reached  by  a 
staircase  from  the  centre  pas- 
sage. The  special  feature  was 
the  double  roof  —  a  cunning 
arrangement  for  concealing 
tobacco  smuggled  across  the 
frontier  in  bulk  until  it  could 
be  disposed  of  in  detail.  Un- 
like the  "  caves,"  its  secret 
was  known  to  no  one  outside 
Jean's  actual  band,  who  were 
all  to  be  trusted.  One  of  the 
side  walls  of  the  house  was 
double,  and  in  it  were  the  steps 
by  which  the  space  between 
the  two  roofs  could  be  reached. 
The  entrance  was  covered  by 
the  false  back  to  a  large  press, 
fixed  into  the  corner  between 
the  fireplace  and  the  double 
wall.  On  the  other  side  was  a 
similar  press  concealing  nothing. 

Archer  would  remember  that 
steps  led  up  from  the  "  caves  " 
to  the  floor  of  Jean's  house, 
and  these  came  out  under  the 
staircase  in  the  central  passage. 


The  two  important  points 
to  discover  then  were,  firstly, 
whether  the  trap-door  under 
the  stairs  could^be  opened 
from  below  without  assistance 
from  above,  since  it  had  not 
been  used  for  several  years. 
There  was  also  the  possibility 
that  the  Germans  might  be 
using  the  cupboard  under  the 
stairs  in  which  was  the  trap- 
door for  storing  kit.  The 
second  point  was,  whether  the 
room  in  which  was  the  entrance 
to  the  steps  leading  to  the 
roof  was  accessible  at  any 
time  during  the  day  or  night. 

To  Archer's  surprise  Adrienne 
quietly  observed  that  she  could 
answer  the  questions  at  once. 
Whilst  they  had  been  away 
she  had  taken  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  thorough  recon- 
naissance of  Jean's  house.  How 
had  she  managed  it  ?  "  Oh, 
bien  simple,"  she  replied.  "  I 
hid  the  Feldwebel's  razor,  and 
of  course  he  was  in  a  terrible 
state  of  mind  about  it.  Then, 
after  he  had  gone  to  the 
Kommandatur,  I  found  it,  so 
naturally  I  had  to  hurry  round 
to  tell  him.  I  looked  in  all  the 
other  downstairs  rooms  before 
I  found  him  in  the  back  room, 
but  I  could  not  go  to  the  attic 
nor  look  under  the  stairs. 

"  Then  I  told  him  that  the 
house  belonged  to  a  relative 
of  mine,  and  that  *  Grand- 
mere  '  was  very  anxious  to 
know  if  it  had  been  much 
damaged,  and  might  I  just  see 
so  as  to  reassure  her. 

"  Well,  I  did  see,  and  the 
cupboard  behind  the  stairs  was 
full  of  kit-bags,  papers,  &c., 
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and  you  can't  get  into  the 
house  that  way  without  a  con- 
federate inside.  Bars  have 
also  been  fitted  to  all  the 
downstairs  windows.  The  room 
with  the  steps  to  the  roof  is 
used  all  day  as  the  office  of 
the  clerks,  including  the  Feld- 
webel.  There  is  a  bed  in  one 
corner,  so  evidently  one  man 
sleeps  there  at  night.  The 
press  is  empty,  and  one  could 
otherwise  get  to  the  steps  quite 
easily. 

"  The  other  back  room  is  the 
telephone  exchange,  and  the 
Town  Major  himself  occupies 
the  two  front  rooms.  The 
orderlies  sleep  upstairs  in  the 
attic,  and  the  barn  is  used  as 
a  garage  and  as  a  cook-house 
for  the  orderlies.  Am  I  a  good 
scout,  Monsieur  Archaire  I  " 
she  added,  smiling  at  the  young 
Englishman. 

' '  Mademoiselle  is  wonderful, ' ' 
he  replied,  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  said  it  brought 
a  faint  blush  to  her  cheeks. 

"  So  far  so  good,"  Jean 
said ;  "  but  how  are  we  to  get 
into  the  house  ?  It  is  evidently 
no  good  trying  to  sneak  in  at 
night,  as  we  should  certainly 
be  arrested  before  we  got  there. 
We've  got  to  go  in  in  day- 
light," and  Adrienne  agreed. 
Finally  a  plan  was  settled 
upon,  which  was  to  be  tried 
in  two  days'  time,  and  Adrienne 
left  shortly  after  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements,  which 
required  a  certain  amount  of 
working  out.  In  the  mean- 
time they  were  to  burn  their 
uniforms  that  night  in  the 
depths  of  the  wood,  and  on 


the  second  day  to  remove 
all  traces  of  occupation  from 
the  (''  caves."  The  hiding  of 
the  ladder  to  the  trap-door 
was  also  to  be  arranged  for, 
as  Adrienne  was  positive  that 
the  secret  was  certain  to  be 
given  away  as  soon  as  the  re- 
ward became  generally  known. 

In  that  case,  the  fact  that 
the  Feldwebel  had  been  in 
constant  occupation  of  the 
room  might,  it  was  foreseen, 
prove  very  useful  to  establish 
Adrienne's  innocence  of  any 
connection  with  the  secret  pas- 
sage. 

Next  day  both  Adrienne  and 
Grandmere  complained  of  ter- 
rible earache.  As  they  ex- 
plained to  the  Feldwebel,  when 
he  inquired  sympathetically, 
it  was  more  or  less  hereditary. 
He  need  have  no  anxiety  as 
to  its  being  contagious,  and 
Adrienne  hoped  that  he  would 
not  dream  of  leaving  the  house. 
They  had  not  had  an  attack 
for  a  very  long  time,  and 
attributed  it  now  to  poor  feed- 
ing. If  they  could  visit  a 
certain  doctor,  who  lived  at 
Valenciennes,  Adrienne  thought 
that  he  would  give  them  imme- 
diate relief ;  but  that  raised  the 
question  of  getting  passes. 

The  Feldwebel  expressed  a 
thousand  regrets,  but  pointed 
out  that  all  passes  were  stopped 
owing  to  the  mysterious  mur- 
ders in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
that  he  did  not  think  there  was 
any  chance  that  the  Town 
Major  would  make  an  excep- 
tion in  their  case.  Adrienne 
suggested  that  if  there  was  no 
improvement  to-morrow,  per- 
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haps  with  Monsieur's  assistance 
it  might  at  least  be  worth  while 
to  make  the  attempt.  After 
all,  the  worst  the  Town  Major 
could  do  would  be  to  refuse. 

The  Feldwebel  rather  un- 
willingly agreed,  and  Adrienne 
returned  to  her  fomentations, 
whilst  Grandmere  groaned  au- 
dibly in  the  bedroom  behind 
the  kitchen  ;  but  the  distress- 
ing complaint  did  not  prevent 
Adrienne  a  little  later  from 
handing  down  a  bundle  of 
clothes,  which  she  gave  with 
whispered  instructions  and 
much  suppressed  laughter. 
When  opened  out,  Archer  dis- 
covered that  one  bundle  con- 
tained a  selection  of  Grand- 
mere's  clothes,  apparently  for 
Jean,  and  the  other  a  similar 
assortment  of  Adrienne's  for 
himself. 

Next  day  Grandmere  was 
confined  to  bed,  but  Adrienne, 
much  of  her  face  swathed  in 
bandages,  assured  the  Feld- 
webel that  they  would  both 
be  able  to  visit  the  Komman- 
datur  during  the  afternoon, 
when  he  was  to  try  and  get 
them  a  pass.  He  still  main- 
tained that  it  was  a  forlorn 
hope,  but  Adrienne  was  firm 
in  her  intention  to  try.  Would 
he  not  escort  them  from  the 
house,  as  Adrienne  was  shy 
about  going  to  the  Komman- 
datur  alone  ?  And  he  eventu- 
ally agreed  to  take  them  be- 
tween four  and  five  o'clock. 

By  midday  Jean  and  Archer 
were  in  the  back  room,  and 
when  the  Feldwebel  arrived  he 
found  Adrienne,  still  bandaged, 


waiting  for  him  in  the  kitchen 
with  Grandmere,  the  latter  also 
heavily  bandaged,  under  her 
poke  sun-bonnet,  whilst  a  shawl 
round  her  neck  partly  covered 
her  mouth.  The  old  lady  was 
evidently  very  shaky,  as  she 
tottered  down  the  road  lean- 
ing on  Adrienne's  arm.  The 
Feldwebel  addressed  a  remark 
or  two  to  her,  getting  no  reply  ; 
and  Adrienne  explained  that 
she  herself  heard  with  difficulty, 
and  that  "  Grandmere  "  was 
practically  stone-deaf  for  the 
time  being. 

Shortly  after  their  departure 
a  similar  pair  left  by  the  back 
entrance  and  made  for  the 
rear  of  the  Kommandatur,  be- 
hind which  they  arrived  as  the 
Feldwebel  and  his  party  en- 
tered the  front  entrance,  where 
the  flying  sentry  passed  some 
jocular  remark  to  the  Feld- 
webel about  the  beauty  of  his 
lady  friends,  which  evidently 
rather  annoyed  that  gentleman. 

The  Feldwebel  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  Town  Major's 
room,  entered  it,  and  shortly 
afterwards  called  to  Adrienne 
and  "  Grandmere "  to  join 
him ;  but  in  the  meantime 
a  commotion  had  arisen  out- 
side. 

Adrienne  raised  the  alarm 
inside  the  house  by  shouting 
out  that  the  garage  was  on 
fire,  and  as  the  Feldwebel, 
followed  by  the  Town  Major, 
came  out  into  the  passage,  it 
was  indeed  only  too  obvious 
that  one  end  of  the  barn  was 
alight. 

Immediately  the  whole  place 
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was  irran  uproar,  the  Town 
Major  shouting  and  cursing 
and  calling  every  one  to  come 
out  and  help,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  was  hardly 
necessary,  as  every  German  in 
the  Kommandatur  was  already 
making  at  top  speed  towards 
the  fire  to  save  his  property. 

"  Grandmere  "  suddenly  be- 
came galvanised  into  life,  seized 
two  passes,  and  stamped  them 
with  the  Town  Major's  stamp 
which  was  on  the  table,  and 
then  went  to  the  back  room, 
where  she  opened  the  big  press. 
At  the  same  time  Adrienne 
made  for  the  back  door,  where 
she  met  the  real  "  Grandmere  " 
and  Archer,  and  directed  the 
latter  to  the  back  room  to 
join  Jean,  whilst  "Grandmere" 
went  to  the  door  of  the  front 
room.  Then  Adrienne  and 
Grandmere  waited  patiently  in 
the  passage  till  the  Feldwebel 
and  the  Town  Major  returned, 
after  saving  the  two  cars  in 
the  barn  and  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  other  German 
property. 

Needless  to  say,  the  two  did 
not  get  their  passes,  but  were 
subjected  to  a  great  deal  of 
abuse  from  the  Town  Major, 
who  was  a  typical  red-faced, 
thick-necked  German,  and  they 
were  quite  glad  to  get  out  of 
the  building  and  back  to  their 
home,  where  they  had  a  hearty 
laugh  at  the  ease  with  which 
they  had  defeated  the  hated 
Huns  by  the  aid  of  some  small 
French  boys,  armed  only  with 
a  box  of  matches. 


As  it  turned  out,  Jean  and 
Archer  had  only  changed  their 
quarters  just  in  time,  for  next 
day  the  two  Security  Police 
again  presented  themselves  at 
Adrienne's  house. 

When  the  latter,  still  band- 
aged up,  went  to  the  door  to 
meet  them,  she  observed  over 
their  shoulders  the  mean  face 
of  a  certain  woman  who  was 
generally  suspected  of  being  in 
the  secret  pay  of  the  enemy. 
The  policemen's  first  question 
showed  her  that  the  game  was 
up  so  far  as  the  "  caves  "  were 
concerned.  "  Has  Mademoi- 
selle any  knowledge  of  any 
underground  passages,  and  is 
there  any  connection  with  the 
house  ?  " 

"  But  certainly,"  replied  Ad- 
rienne, "  there  used  to  be  a 
smuggler's  tunnel  from  this 
house,  and  I  believe  the  en- 
trance is  in  the  Feldwebel's 
room,  but  it  has  not  been  used 
by  the  smugglers  since  the  war, 
I  think." 

By  sounding  they  found  the 
trap-door,  which  being  securely 
fastened,  had  to  be  cut  out. 
Later,  they  also  found£the 
entrance  to  the  cupboard  under 
the  stairs  in  Jean's  house ;  but 
in  both  cases  the  evidence  ap- 
peared conclusive  that  neither 
could  have  been  used  recently 
without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Germans,  and  the  police  left, 
baffled  and  disappointed,  and 
with  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
they  might  be  surrounded  by 
hidden  enemies  and  never 
know  it. 
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CHAPTER  VII. — THE   ADVANCE   COMMENCES. 


Meantime  Jean  and  Archer 
were  lying  between  the  double 
roof  over  the  attic.  Archer 
found  it  comfortable  though 
rather  cramped,  and  judged 
that  it  had  been  used  before 
for  a  similar  purpose,  as  there 
were  look-out  holes  by  which 
the  attic  beneath,  as  also  the 
main  road  and  the  surround- 
ing country,  could  be  clearly 
scanned.  As  the  attic  was 
generally  unoccupied  during 
the  day  they  could  talk  in 
whispers,  which  helped  to  pass 
the  time. 

Jean  was  particularly  pleased 
with  his  presence  of  mind  in 
taking  the  passes  from  the 
Town  Major's  table  ;  quite  an 
impromptu  effort  apparently, 
which  might,  so  he  said,  save 
them  a  lot  of  trouble  later  on. 
By  judicious  filling  in,  for 
which  he  relied  on  Archer,  the 
passes  would  take  them  across 
the  Franco-Belgian  frontier, 
which  would  otherwise  have 
been  a  difficult  proposition. 

They  could  not,  of  course, 
use  them  for  getting  out  of 
the  village,  as  all  the  inhabit- 
ants were  known  to  the  guards, 
and  in  any  case  all  passes  were 
stopped.  However,  that  part 
ought  not  to  be  too  difficult, 
as  he  knew  the  country,  but 
from  the  frontier  onwards 
across  Belgium  into  Holland 
was  another  matter.  How- 
ever, "  le  Commandant  "  had 
given  him  some  addresses  be- 
fore they  crossed  the  lines  in 
the  aeroplane,  and  for  the  rest 


they  must  just  trust  to  good 
luck  and  stout  nerves. 

They  would  have  to  stay 
where  they  were  for  two  days, 
whilst  Adrienne  was  making 
final  arrangements  for  carrying 
on  the  intelligence  work  during 
their  absence ;  and  he  explained 
the  very  delicate  and  intricate 
nature  of  the  chain,  which  was 
on  the  point  of  completion  up 
to  the  Franco-Belgian  frontier, 
and  which,  somewhat  to 
Archer's  surprise,  was  very 
different  to  anything  of  which 
he  had  ever  read  in  spy  stories. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  day,  from  their  look-out 
hole  they  saw  Adrienne  pass 
down  the  road  and  drop  a  sack 
which  she  was  carrying. 

"  Bon  !  "  said  Jean  ;  "  she 
will  meet  us  in  the  wood  to- 
night, and  then  if  all  is  well 
we  start  for  Holland.  We 
must  just  wait  till  the  Boche 
in  the  back  room  is  asleep 
before  we  open  the  door  of 
the  press,  and  then  trust  to 
luck  to  get  away  into  the 
wood.  Pray  God  it's  not  too 
light.  As  regards  costume  I 
shall  do  fairly  well  as  I  am, 
being  old  enough  to  pass  mus- 
ter as  unfit  for  any  kind  of 
service ;  but  you,  Monsieur 
Archaire,  would  be  spotted  at 
once  as  being  of  military  age, 
so  you  shall  continue  to  suffer 
from  earache,  which  has  af- 
fected both  your  hearing  and 
your  speech." 

That  night,  shortly  before 
midnight,  snores  from  the  attic 
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showed  that  at  any  rate  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy  was 
in  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  and 
that  there  was  a  reasonable 
probability  that  the  occupant 
of  the  bureau  was  also  asleep. 

Creeping  down  the  steps 
they  arrived  in  the  press,  and 
Jean,  who  was  leading,  care- 
fully opened  the  door  into  the 
room. 

To  their  dismay  there  was 
a  resounding  bang  as  a  rifle, 
which  had  been  leaning  against 
the  cupboard  door,  fell  on  the 
ground,  and  the  German  on 
the  bed  on  the  other  side  of. 
the  room  sat  up. 

Jean  had  promptly  pulled 
the  door  to,  but  evidently  the 
German  was  not  quite  satis- 
fied, as,  after  some  little  delay, 
he  got  out  of  bed  and  came 
across  to  the  press.  As  he 
opened  the  door  Jean  drove  a 
knife  into  his  heart,  and  he 
went  down  without  uttering  a 
sound.  But  though  the  crisis 
was  averted  for  the  moment, 
Archer  felt  that  this  develop- 
ment was  not  at  all  according 
to  plan,  and  that  their  situa- 
tion was  a  very  awkward  one. 

Moreover,  when  he  went  to 
the  back  door  it  was  locked, 
and  footsteps  in  the  road 
showed  that  any  exit  by  the 
front  door  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, at  any  rate  for  the  time 
being.  Obviously  the  first 
thing  to  do  was  to  gain  time 
by  disposing  of  the  corpse, 
and  together  they  carried  it 
into  the  press  and  half-way 
up  the  steps.  They  also  put 
with  it  a  small  wooden  box, 
which  looked  as  if  it  might 


contain  something  of  value, 
the  idea  being  that  for  a  few 
days  at  any  rate  it  might  be 
thought  that  the  German  had 
absconded. 

They  then  stole  out  into  the 
passage  to  see  if  Jean  could 
make  anything  of  the  back 
door.  But  almost  as  they  got 
there  they  heard  steps  ap- 
proaching the  front  door. 

"  Quick  !  "  said  Jean,  as  he 
opened  the  door  of  the  cup- 
board under  the  stairs.  "  Get 
in  !  "  and  he  followed  and 
closed  the  door. 

It  was,  of  course,  pitch  dark 
inside,  but  Jean  lit  a  match 
and  Archer  could  see  that  they 
were  in  a  big  cupboard  or 
small  box-room,  half  full,  as 
Adrienne  had  said,  of  German 
kit-bags  and  boxes  of  docu- 
ments, forms,  &c.,  which  had 
evidently  been  put  back  over 
the  trap-door  after  the  Security 
Police  had  made  their  abortive 
inspection.  Meantime  the  vis- 
itor had  entered  the  bureau, 
and  not  finding  the  usual 
occupant,  was  shouting  to  wake 
some  one  in  the  attic.  It  was 
evident  that  the  dead  man's 
absence  would  soon  be  dis- 
covered, and  that  there  was 
no  time  to  lose. 

Jean  whispered  to  Archer  to 
clear  the  trap-door,  and  when 
this  was  done  they  quietly 
made  a  pile  of  paper  and 
placed  kit-bags,  &c.,  on  the 
top.  By  the  time  that  the 
bonfire  was  ready,  the  men  in 
the  attic  were  evidently  be- 
ginning to  stir.  Jean  carefully 
lit  it,  bolted  the  door,  and 
then  as  the  place  filled  with 
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smoke,  lowered  himself  through 
the  trap-door,  followed  by 
Archer,  and  so  through  their 
old  friends,  the  "  caves,"  they 
made  their  way  to  the  exit  in 
the  woods.  As  they  emerged 
they  could  see  a  red  glow  over 
the  village  and  hear  a  confused 
murmur  of  many  voices. 

"  With  any  luck,"  said  Jean, 
"  the  double  walls  will  fall  in 
and  effectively  cremate  and 
bury  our  friend,  Mr  Boche. 
As  they  knew  he  was  gone 
before  the  fire  started,  they 
are  not  likely  to  look  for  him 
in  the  ruins." 

Then  his  mood  changed,  and 
wringing  his  hands,  he  said, 
"  Ah  !  Ma  belle  maison  !  ma 
belle  maison  !  "  for  the  burn- 
ing of  the  ancestral  home, 
which  is  almost  sacred  to  a 
Frenchman,  meant  a  very  real 
sacrifice ;  and  then  his  irre- 
pressible sense  of  humour  came 
to  his  aid,  for  he  added  with 
a  chuckle,  "  I  expect  the  red- 
faced  Town  Major's  remarks 
would  be  worth  listening  to  at 
this  moment." 

Near  the  shrine  they  found 
Adrienne,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing the  conflagration  anxiously 


and  listening  to  the  noise  in 
the  village,  wondering  what  it 
all  meant.  She  welcomed  them 
with  obvious  relief,  and  in- 
spected their  disguises  thor- 
oughly, adding  some  deft 
touches. 

It  did  not  take  Jean  long  to 
give  her  his  final  instructions 
for  the  Secret  Service  organisa- 
tion, and  then  the  time  came 
to  part  from  the  brave  girl, 
who  in  staying  was  really 
facing  the  greater  danger. 

Archer  was  not  ashamed  of  a 
tremor  in  his  voice  as  he  held 
her  hand  and  murmured  some- 
thing about  meeting  her  again 
"  apres  la  guerre." 

The  girl,  biting  her  lip, 
smiled  bravely  as  she  thanked 
him  and  wished  him  good  luck ; 
but  he  could  see  that  she  had 
no  great  confidence  in  their 
ever  meeting  again,  though 
she  assured  him  that  as  long 
as  she  lived  she  would  not 
cease  to  pray  for  the  safety 
of  her  brave  English  aviator. 

They  left  her  by  the  shrine, 
where  she  would  wait  until 
morning  would  enable  her 
to  steal  home  to  "Grand- 
mere." 


CHAPTER  VIII. — SOME   SET-BACKS. 

This  is  not  a  diary,  and  it  of  German  woodmen  in  search 
is  not  proposed  to  weary  the  of  trench  props  ;  how  they 
reader  with  details  of  the  lay  up  on  the  side  of  the 
journey  northwards  of  the  main  railway  artery  which 
elderly  peasant  and  the  half-  runs  from  Se"dan  through 
witted  youth  ;  how  they  passed  Hirson  to  Valenciennes,  watch- 
through  the  great  ForSt  de  ing  the  long  trains  pass  and 
Mormal,  which  already  was  waiting^for  an  opportunity  to 
showing  signs  of  the  ravages  dodge  across  between  the  sen- 
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tries  which  guarded  this  vital 
line. 

On  two  occasions  their  passes 
got  them  out  of  difficulties,  and 
eventually,  after  covering  some 
forty  miles,  they  slipped  into 
Mons  on  the  second  evening 
with  a  crowd  of  miners,  and 
went  to  an  address  which  had 
been  given  to  Jean  by  "  le 
Commandant." 

The  occupant,  a  frail  old 
padre",  with  the  face  of  a  saint 
and  the  heart  of  a  lion,  received 
them  with  enthusiasm,  and 
from  him  they  learnt  details 
of  the  disasters  which  the 
Secret  Service  had  sustained, 
and  received  much  useful  ad- 
vice for  their  future  guidance. 
Archer  gathered  that,  gener- 
ally speaking,  things  were  a 
good  deal  easier  in  Belgium 
than  in  France,  as  the  Germans 
were  trying  to  conciliate  the 
Flemish  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants and  to  pose  as  a  paternal 
Government,  in  neither  of 
which,  however,  were  they 
meeting  with  much  success. 

He  explained  that  they  were 
now  in  another  army  area, 
and  that  their  passes  were  a 
positive  danger,  so  he  ex- 
changed them  for  forged  papers 
which  would  take  them  to  the 
outskirts  of  Brussels,  and  which 
experience  had  shown  were 
generally  accepted  without 
question.  With  these  they 
could  travel  by  the  "  vicinal  " 
railways,  provided  they  did 
not  actually  enter  the  big 
places,  and  he  gave  them  some 
addresses  at  Hal  and  Brussels, 
where  they  could  get  help  if 
they  required  it. 


The  following  day  they  left, 
being  blessed  by  the  old  man 
in  a  way  which  brought  a 
lump  to  Archer's  throat,  and 
making  their  way  out  of  the 
town  in  the  cart  of  a  peasant 
returning  from  the  market, 
they  boldly  boarded  the  "  vici- 
nal "  at  a  small  wayside  sta- 
tion, alighting  at  a  similar 
station  two  or  three  miles  out 
of  Hal.  They  entered  the 
historic  town  without  mishap, 
and  stayed  the  night  with  the 
widow  of  a  Belgian  officer, 
whose  address  they  had  been 
given  by  the  padre*. 

From  her  they  learnt  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  travel 
by  train  any  farther  with  only 
the  passes  which  they  possessed, 
as  the  German  police  had  been 
very  active  lately,  owing  to  the 
arrest  of  spies  and  the  large 
number  of  young  Belgians  who 
had  been  escaping  into  Holland 
en  route  to  join  the  Belgian 
Army. 

It  was  a  perfect  September 
morning  when  the  two  started 
out  on  the  ten-mile  tramp  to 
Brussels,  Jean  whistling  cheerily 
and  Archer  feeling  that  at  last 
he  was  well  on  his  way  to 
freedom.  As  passing  traffic, 
including  official  German  cars, 
took  no  notice  of  them,  his 
confidence  rose  still  further ; 
which  was  no  doubt  the  cause 
of  their  undoing,  for  when  only 
about  half  the  distance  had 
been  covered  they  were  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  stop  by 
some  German  policemen,  who 
had  come  up  behind  them  in  a 
car,  and  who  had  apparently 
noted  the  vigorous  strides  of 
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the  two  as  being  hardly  in 
accordance  with  their  other- 
wise woebegone  appearance. 

Fortunately  they  had  been 
stopped  at  a  place  where  a 
wood  lined  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  road,  which,  as  is  usual  in 
Belgium,  was  marked  by  a  low 
bank  without  any  kind  of  fence. 

"  Bun  !  "  whispered  Jean ; 
and  dodging  behind  the  nearest 
trees,  they  plunged  into  the 
wood,  followed  by  a  fusilade 
from  the  police,  and  then  by 
three  of  the  men  who  jumped 
out  of  the  car.  Although  the 
few  days'  exercise  in  the  open 
air  had  done  a  certain  amount 
to  restore  Archer's  condition, 
he  soon  found  that  he  was  in 
no  state  to  stand  a  long  chase, 
and  quickly  began  to  show 
signs  of  distress. 

Their  pursuers  were  close  on 
their  heels,  so  Jean,  observing 
that  his  bolt  was  nearly  shot, 
motioned  to  Archer  to  head  to 
the  left,  whilst  he  himself  went 
to  the  right,  making  a  great 
noise  and  successfully  drawing 
away  the  pursuers. 

Archer,  thus  left  to  himself, 
was  in  some  doubt  as  to  his 
best  course  of  action.  He  had 
no  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
wood,  and  the  police  might 
return  at  any  time,  possibly 
with  reinforcements,  and  then 
he  would  be  caught  like  a  rat 
in  a  trap. 

He  decided  to  put  a  con- 
siderable distance  between  him- 
self and  the  car,  and  perhaps 
to  return  at  night  to  try  and 
find  Jean.  Making  his  way 
eastwards  he  soon  reached  the 
far  edge  of  the  wood,  from 


where  he  could  see  a  large 
forest  about  half  a  mile  away 
across  absolutely  open  cultiva- 
tion, through  the  middle  of 
which  ran  a  railway.  He  re- 
membered that  this  would  be 
the  Foret  de  Soignies,  which 
he  had  noticed  on  the  map  as 
being  familiar  to  him  from 
reading  accounts  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo. 

As  he  had  feared,  the  wood 
he  was  in  was  far  too  small 
to  hide  him  for  long,  so  he 
boldly  walked  out  into  the 
open,  and  had  gone  two-thirds 
of  the  distance  when  he  heard 
shouts  from  the  railway  and 
saw  that  two  of  his  late  pur- 
suers were  already  after  him, 
followed  by  some  men  who  had 
been  working  on  the  line. 

Fortunately  he  had  now  got 
his  wind  again,  whilst  Jean  had 
taken  a  good  deal  out  of  the 
police,  and  he  gained  the  forest 
with  a  comfortable  lead.  Once 
in  its  friendly  shelter  he  felt 
that  he  was  fairly  safe  for  the 
time  being,  and  he  proceeded 
eastwards  in  a  more  leisurely 
fashion. 

Then  he  remembered  his 
bandages.  What  a  fool  he 
had  been  not  to  take  them 
off  before,  as  they  marked  him 
out  to  his  pursuers  from  a  mile 
off. 

At  dusk,  in  pursuance  of  his 
intention  to  try  and  find  Jean, 
he  made  his  way  back  to  the 
west  edge  of  the  forest  and 
looked  cautiously  out.  A  Ger- 
man cyclist  passed  at  that 
moment  and  he  heard  him  stop 
and  talk  to  another  German 
whom  he  could  not  see.  Evi- 
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dently    the    road    was    being  "  Monsieur  will  be   safe  with 

patrolled,    and    it    would    be  me.     How  the  Boches  would 

folly   for   him   to   attempt   to  love   to   catch   him,   for   they 

get    back    to    where    he    had  are    terrified    of    the    English 

parted  from  Jean.     The  only  aeroplanes,    and    we    Belgians 

chance  was  to  make  his  way  accordingly  love  the  brave  Eng- 

to   the   Brussels   address    and  lish  flying  men." 

wait  for  Jean  there,  so  having  Her    husband,    who    would 

come    to    this    conclusion,    he  shortly    arrive    from    Brussels 

turned  back  into  the  wood,  but  by   the  evening  train,   would 

soon   found   that   he   had   no  also  be  delighted  to  hear  all 

idea  of  direction,  and  he  de-  that    was    happening     "  over 

cided    to    try    and    sleep    till  there."     But  Monsieur  looked 

daylight.  ill   and   tired,    and   so   young 

All  next  morning  and  after-  too  !  "  Ah,  le  pauvre  gar- 
noon  he  wandered  in  the  forest,  con  !  "  she  would  make  him 
until  in  the  evening  he  found  some  hot  food  at  once,  but 
himself  near  what  was  either  she  could  not  offer  him  the 
a  village  or  possibly  a  suburb  hospitality  she  would  like,  as 
of  Brussels.  He  waited  till  they  were  all  on  rations  ;  and 
dusk,  and  then  feeling  faint  then  he  must  go  to  bed  and 
from  want  of  food,  he  took  his  rest  till  the  morning, 
courage  in  both  hands  and  The  husband  arrived  a  little 
entered  the  main  street  of  what  later,  and  from  him  Archer 
from  a  notice  at  the  entrance  learnt  that  he  could  not  travel 
he  ascertained  was  Groenen-  by  train  without  a  pass,  and 
dael.  that  he  also  ought  to  have  an 

There  were  not  many  people  identity  card,  which  might  be 

about,  and  after  some  hesita-  demanded  at  any  time.     The 

tion  he  selected  a  middle-aged  best  chance  of  getting  in  safely 

woman  dressed  in  black,  evi-  was  to  take  the  tram  which 

dently    returning    from    shop-  ran  to  the  Schaerbeek  quarter, 

ping,  and  he  followed  her  to  where  the  street  which  Archer 

a  small  villa.     As  she  opened  wished  to  reach  was  situated, 

the  gate  into  the  little  front  At  Madame's  suggestion  they 

garden,  he  went  up  to  her,  and  fitted  him  out  with  old  clothes 

taking  off  his  cap,  said,  "  Ma-  of   Monsieur's,   for  which   the 

dame,  I  am  an  English  Flying  couple  indignantly  refused  any 

Officer,    trying    to    escape    to  payment,  and  which  gave  him 

Holland,  and  very  hungry."  the  appearance  of  a  struggling 

The  woman  glanced  hastily  shop-assistant,  and  so  attired 
to  right  and  left,  saying,  "  Come  Archer  next  morning  bade  fare- 
in,  Monsieur,  quickly,"  and  she  well  to  the  courageous  and 
opened  the  front  door  of  what  kindly  Belgians  and  boarded 
was  evidently  a  small  trades-  the  tram  for  Brussels.  The 
man's  house.  Once  inside  she  car  was  crowded,  but  he 
seized  both  his  hands,  saying,  reached  the  point  where  he 
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had  been  told  to  change  with- 
out incident.  By  this  time 
the  streets  were  packed  with 
people  of  every  description, 
and  as  Archer  stood  waiting 
for  his  tram  he  saw  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye  two  German 
policemen  who,  he  fancied, 
were  looking  at  him.  He  de- 
cided to  shift  his  quarters  at 
once,  and  jumped  into  the  first 
tram  which  passed,  and  which 
was  full  inside,  so  he  had  to 
stay  on  the  platform  outside. 
The  Germans  jumped  on  after 
him,  and  whilst  one  went 
within  to  examine  the  pas- 
sengers, the  other,  standing 
with  his  back  to  the  interior, 
asked  in  French  for  Archer's 
papers.  Archer  moved  his  left 
hand  towards  his  pocket  as  if 
to  get  them  out,  and  at  the 
same  time  brought  his  right 
across  on  to  the  German's  jaw, 
sending  him  reeling  back  into 
the  interior,  where  he  fell  full 
length  over  the  passengers' 
feet. 

The  tram  was  travelling  at 
top  speed,  but  Archer  jumped 
off,  falling  on  his  face,  some- 
what to  the  amusement  of  the 
passers-by  who  had  not  seen 
the  episode  in  the  tram,  and 
then  picking  himself  up  he 
walked  quietly  down  a  side 
road,  round  some  blocks  of 
buildings,  and  so  to  the  Botani- 
cal Gardens.  From  there  he 
kept  to  the  main  "BueBoyale," 
off  which  ran  the  street  of 
which  he  was  in  search,  and 
which  he  found  without  further 
trouble. 

Number  15  was  a  dairyman's 
shop,  over  which  was  the  name 


"  Vanhuisen,"  and  not  the 
name  given  to  Archer,  which 
was  merely  Pierre,  and  inside 
behind  the  counter  stood  a 
fresh-complexioned  girl  who 
certainly  would  not  be  Pierre. 

However,  he  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  follow  his  in- 
structions, so  he  walked  in 
and  said  in  his  best  French, 
"  I  wish  to  see  Pierre,"  at  the 
same  time  handing  her  half 
a  five-franc  note.  It  was  an 
anxious  moment,  and  his  relief 
was  intense  when  she  showed 
the  way  into  a  small  back- 
room before  going  upstairs  to 
fetch  her  father,  who  Archer 
rightly  concluded  was  Pierre, 
and  who  proved  to  be  a  burly 
middle-aged  man  of  strong 
Flemish  type.  To  him  Archer 
told  his  story,  and  was  much 
depressed  to  learn  that  nothing 
had  been  seen  or  heard  of 
Jean,  though  Pierre  had  re- 
ceived a  warning  from  Holland 
that  he  might  be  coming 
through. 

However,  as  Pierre  pointed 
out,  it  would  take  time  to 
complete  the  arrangements  for 
getting  Archer  across  the  Dutch 
frontier,  and  he  might  turn 
up  in  the  meantime. 

And  this  surmise  proved  cor- 
rect, for  two  evenings  later 
Jean  appeared  and  was  over- 
joyed to  find  Archer.  He  also 
had  passed  through  the  For&t 
de  Soignies,  had  been  chased 
again  and  driven  towards  Lou- 
vain,  and  after  covering  some 
forty  miles  had  made  his  way 
into  Brussels  from  the  north. 
After  hearing  Archer's  story 
he  congratulated  him  on  his 
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skill,  and  laughed  heartily  at 
the  tram  episode  and  the  suc- 
cess of  "la  boxe."  He  sug- 
gested, in  fact,  that  Archer 
could  now  take  care  of  himself, 
and  that  he,  Jean,  should  not 
cross  the  frontier,  but  return 
to  Adrienne  and  prepare  for 
Archer's  next  flight  over  the 
lines.  The  latter,  however, 
pointed  out  that  intelligence 
work  was  really  not  his  busi- 
ness, and  that  it  was  very 
doubtful  whether  the  authori- 
ties would  let  him  cross  the 
lines  again  in  any  case,  since 
the  facts  of  his  escape  into 
Holland,  if  they  ever  got  there, 
would  certainly  be  reported  by 
German  spies,  and  he  would 
be  a  marked  man. 

Jean  finally  agreed  that  he 
would  have  to  accompany 
Archer  back  to  headquarters 
to  talk  things  over  with  "  le 
Commandant." 

Some  mornings  later  a  milk 
cart  left  Brussels  by  the  St 
Nicholas  road  driven  by  an 
elderly  countryman,  by  whose 
side  sat  a  fresh-complexioned 
girl,  whilst  behind  with  the 
milk-cans  was  a  youth  dressed 
in  a  blue  smock  and  chewing 
a  straw. 

The  guards  at  the  exit  to 
the  town  found  that  the  photos 
on  the  passes  tallied  with  the 
bearers,  and  that  the  official 
stamps  were  perfectly  in  order, 
all  of  which  proves  that  the 
Belgians  had  little  to  learn  in 
the  way  of  artistic  forgery. 
The  cart  covered  the  twenty- 
five  miles  to  St  Nicholas  that 
day,  where  the  girl  handed 
them  over  to  a  local  grocer, 


of  Dutch-Flemish  extraction, 
whom  we  will  call  Fran§ois, 
and  who  combined  the  smug- 
gling of  butter  and  other  food- 
stuffs from  Holland  with  work 
of  some  national  importance, 
which  was  also  a  source  of 
considerable  profit  to  himself. 

At  a  price  he  was  prepared 
to  "  pass  "  anything  across  the 
frontier  in  either  direction,  from 
an  egg  to  an  escaped  prisoner, 
and  to  this  end  he  usually 
bribed  the  German  guards  with 
the  butter  and  hams  and  other 
food  for  which  their  soul 
longed,  and  which  he  could 
well  afford,  since  he  made 
some  200  per  cent  clear  profit 
on  the  remainder.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  only  fair  to 
add  that  he  carried  on  a  part 
of  his  business  at  the  risk  of 
his  life,  and,  as  he  himself  was 
wont  to  observe,  "  surely  the 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire." 

A  prosperous-looking  indi- 
vidual, whose  rotundity  was 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  half-starved 
and  anaemic  population,  he 
received  Archer  and  Jean  cour- 
teously, and  at  once  got  down 
to  business.  He  explained  that 
at  the  present  time  things 
were  rather  difficult,  as  about 
three  weeks  before  a  large 
party  of  young  Belgians,  in- 
stead of  using  his  organisation, 
had  decided  to  save  their 
money  and  to  force  their  way 
across  the  frontier,  in  doing 
which  they  had  killed  several 
Germans,  with  a  loss  of  some 
ten  of  their  own  party.  In 
addition  to  causing  very 
strained  relations  all  round, 
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the  German  higher  authorities 
had  been  very  much  annoyed, 
and  a  fresh  regiment  had  been 
sent  up  from  Beverloo  to  re- 
place the  old  one,  which  had 
gone  to  the  front — to  its  in- 
tense disgust.  Some  of  the 
men  had,  in  fact,  deserted  into 
Holland  with  his  assistance — a 
coup  of  which  he  was  particu- 
larly proud,  as  he  had  been 
paid  by  both  the  Germans  and 
the  Allies  for  the  same  service. 
The  new  troops  were  dis- 
mounted cavalry,  and  Fran§ois 
so  far  had  not  been  able  to 
re-establish  the  cordial  rela- 
tions which  had  existed  previ- 
ously to  the  great  advantage 
of  all  concerned.  Some  of  the 
guards  were  open  to  persuasion, 
but  they  wanted  higher  fees, 
and  he  himself  had  been  com- 
pelled to  raise  his  prices  ac- 
cordingly. Jean,  as  a  brother 
smuggler,  would  appreciate  the 
unfortunate  necessity. 

However,  for  500  francs  a 
head  he  thought  he  might  be 
able  to  get  Jean  and  Archer 
across  in  about  a  fortnight's 
time,  when  he  would  be  or- 
ganising a  party.  They  must 
remember,  he  added,  that 
Archer  in  particular  would  be 
a  big  prize  for  the  Germans, 
and  that  the  services  which  he 
proposed  to  render  them  were 
all  the  more  valuable  on  that 
account. 

Jean,  who  had  been  listening 
with  growing  indignation,  could 
contain  himself  no  longer,  and 
burst  out — 

"  Are  there,  then,  no  patriotic 
men  in  Belgium  who  are  willing 


to  take  some  risks  for  their 
country  ?  We  French  smug- 
glers have  very  different  ideas." 

Archer,  who  saw  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  make  an 
enemy  of  the  man,  calmed 
Jean,  and  told  Francois  that 
they  would  consider  whether 
they  could  wait  so  long  as  was 
proposed,  since  he  personally 
was  anxious  to  get  back  to 
his  squadron  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Whether  they  accepted 
his  help  or  not,  Archer  could 
assure  Monsieur  that  he  would 
not  be  the  loser  by  anything 
which  he  might  do  to  help 
them  in  the  meantime,  and 
amicable  relations  having  been 
outwardly  restored,  the  two 
retired  to  the  cellar  which  had 
been  placed  at  their  disposal. 

There  Archer  pointed  out 
that  1000  francs  was  not  a 
great  sum  for  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  pay,  and  that  they 
actually  had  the  money,  but 
Jean  flatly  declined  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned  to  put  good 
money  into  the  pockets  of  the 
"  low  hound."  The  attitude  of 
that  individual  evidently,  in 
his  opinion,  struck  a  blow  at 
the  prestige  of  the  honour- 
able trade  of  smuggling,  and 
wounded  Jean  in  a  French- 
man's tenderest  spot  —  his 
"  amour  propre."  That  one 
smuggler  should  attempt  to 
make  money  out  of  the  safety 
of  another,  particularly  in  war- 
time, was  unheard-of  baseness, 
and  he  would  never  accept  the 
help  of  such  a  person.  In  a 
day  or  two  he  would  learn  the 
ropes,  and  then  they  would 
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teach  that  gentleman  that  deal- 
ing with  a  Frenchman  was  very 
different  to  making  money  out 
of  Dutchmen  or  "  braves 
Beiges." 

It  was  a  physical  impossi- 
bility for  Jean  to  sit  quietly 
in  one  house  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  Archer  did  not  see 
much  of  him  for  the  next  two 
days,  though  he  imagined  he 
was  carrying  out  his  intention 
of  learning  the  ropes.  On  the 
third  day  he  gave  Archer  the 
result  of  his  investigations, 
which  were  to  the  following 
effect. 

The  Dutch  frontier  was  about 
nine  miles  away,  and  the  inter- 
vening country  was  dead  flat, 
mostly  grass  land,  and  much 
cut  up  by  water  -  channels  of 
every  size  and  description.  To 
approach  within  five  miles  of 
the  frontier  was  absolutely  for- 
bidden, without  going  through 
formalities  which  were  out  of 
the  question  for  them.  On  the 
frontier  itself  were  two  wire 
fences  100  yards  apart,  the 
intervening  ground  being  quite 
bare.  There  were  German 
pickets  every  400  yards,  search- 
lights about  every  half-mile, 
and  worst  of  all,  the  farther 
fence,  which  was  six  to  eight 
feet  high,  was  electrified,  and 
to  touch  it  meant  certain 
death. 

There  were,  however,  ways 
of  dealing  with  it,  and  the 
simplest  seemed  to  be  to  throw 
two  planks  hinged  together 
over  the  fence,  so  that  the 


hinge  rested  on  the  top  and 
the  planks  touched  the  ground 
on  either  side.  Slats  nailed 
across  the  planks  would  enable 
them  to  walk  up  and  so  over, 
and  he  had  all  preparations  in 
train,  so  they  ought  to  be  able 
to  start  the  following  day.  On 
that  night  a  party  of  young 
Belgians  were  going  to  try  and 
rush  a  German  picket.  If  it 
came  off  it  might  help  them, 
but  he  had  no  great  confidence 
in  these  Belgians. 

That  night  Archer  told  Fran- 
£ois  that  they  were  going  to 
try  to  get  across,  as  they  could 
not  wait  for  his  party,  and 
asked  him  what  he  would  con- 
sider fair  remuneration  for  the 
services  he  had  rendered  them, 
reaching  an  amicable  settle- 
ment with  unexpected  ease, 
once  the  grocer  saw  that  they 
really  meant  going  with  or 
without  his  help.  He  was 
evidently  anxious  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  the  British, 
as  he  begged  Archer  to  tell 
their  Intelligence  Service  that 
he  was  always  ready  to  serve 
them,  and  that  he  knew  of 
many  excellent  "  tips  "  for 
getting  messages  across  the 
frontier  ;  which  confirmed  the 
impression  already  formed  by 
Archer,  that  the  aforesaid  In- 
telligence Service  carried  a  good 
deal  of  weight  in  those  parts, 
and  gave  him  confidence  that 
they  would  meet  with  no  fur- 
ther difficulties  on  their  way 
to  England  once  they  got 
across  into  Holland. 
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CHAPTER   IX. — OVER   THE   TOP. 


Next  afternoon  a  farm  cart 
full  of  straw  from  a  local 
threshing  -  machine  made  its 
way  out  of  St  Nicholas  and 
along  a  narrow  poplar-bordered 
road  leading  to  the  frontier 
village  of  La  Clinge. 

At  one  point  it  stopped,  and 
our  friends  under  the  straw 
had  some  anxious  minutes ; 
but  evidently  the  driver  was 
a  well-known  local  peasant,  for 
after  a  perfunctory  prod  or 
two  into  the  straw  with  a 
bayonet,  one  of  which  just 
missed  Archer's  leg,  the  cart 
was  allowed  to  proceed. 

After  jolting  along  the  road 
for  about  two  hours  it  turned 
into  a  field,  stopped  near  some 
ricks,  and  the  driver  removed 
some  of  the  straw  off  the  cart, 
when  Jean  and  Archer  emerged, 
very  red  in  the  face  and  picking 
straw  out  of  their  necks. 

Keeping  a  sharp  look-out  on 
the  road,  the  party  then  pro- 
ceeded to  empty  the  waggon, 
last  of  all  pulling  out  a  hinged 
plank,  which  they  hid  in  a 
water-cut  near  by,  and  then 
they  reloaded  the  waggon  with 
corn  for  the  return  journey  to 
St  Nicholas. 

Archer  took  stock  of  his 
surroundings,  and  found  that 
they  were  to  the  east  of  the 
road  leading  into  a  village 
which,  as  Jean  informed  him, 
was  St  Gilles  Waes.  In  every 
direction  the  country  was  cut 
up  by  parallel  drainage  chan- 
nels, and  he  saw  they  were  not 
going  to  have  an  easy  job  to 


make  their  way  to  the  frontier 
in  the  dark,  even  with  the  aid 
of  a  compass,  which  Jean  now 
produced  and  with  which  he 
took  a  bearing.  They  waited 
impatiently  for  several  hours 
until  it  was  nearly  dark,  and 
then  commenced  a  wearisome 
tramp  across  the  lush  meadows, 
using  the  plank  for  crossing 
the  smaller  channels,  which 
occurred  almost  every  100 
yards,  and  heading  for  the 
line  of  searchlights,  which 
flashed  at  intervals  away  to 
the  north.  After  what  seemed 
like  several  hours  of  slow  pro- 
gress they  reached  a  fair-sized 
canal,  which  they  had  to  swim, 
and  Jean  whispered  that  they 
were  now  quite  close.  Archer 
looked  at  his  watch,  and  saw 
that  they  still  had  nearly  an 
hour  before  the  Belgians  were 
supposed  to  be  going  to  try 
and  rush  the  post  at  La  Clinge, 
and  then  they  crawled  cau- 
tiously forward  till  they  reached 
the  first  wire  fence,  where,  wet 
and  shivering,  they  lay  hidden 
in  the  long  grass.  When  the 
searchlight  came  round  he  could 
see  that  Jean's  description  had 
been  correct,  for  in  front  the 
grass  was  cut  fairly  short, 
whilst  beyond  it  the  sinister 
electrified  fence,  with  its  thick 
power-cable  along  the  top  and 
the  bare  insulated  wires  below, 
stood  out  bright  and  gleaming 
against  the  blackness  beyond. 

Archer  timed  the  search- 
lights, and  found  that  they 
alternated  from  side  to  side 
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every  two  minutes.  Theoreti- 
cally they  apparently  were 
meant  to  be  swung  round  to- 
gether, so  that  the  fence  was 
always  lighted  ;  but  in  prac- 
tice he  noted  that  they  were 
being  carelessly  worked,  and 
that  often  for  as  long  as  half 
a  minute  the  fence  was  in 
darkness.  La  Clinge  was  about 
half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
to  their  left,  whilst  200  yards 
in  the  same  direction  was  a 
picket  of  three  men,  and  an- 
other picket  about  the  same 
distance  to  their  right,  both 
fairly  close  up  to  the  electrified 
fence,  no  doubt  to  enable  them 
to  fire  towards  Belgium  rather 
than  into  Holland. 

Presently  a  mounted  man 
came  along,  probably  an  officer 
going  his  night  rounds,  and 
when  he  had  returned  towards 
La  Clinge  the  anxious  watchers 
saw  the  Germans  begin  smok- 
ing, and  then  one  after  another 
lie  down.  There  was  still  no 
sign  of  any  Belgian  attack 
from  the  direction  of  La  Clinge, 
though  it  was  now  consider- 
ably overdue,  and  as  it  was 
well  past  1  A.M.  it  was  high 
time  for  action.  After  a  whis- 
pered consultation  they  de- 
cided to  try  and  rush  one  of 
the  pickets,  as  being  easier  than 
tackling  two  coming  from  oppo- 
site directions  ;  also  to  their 
right  was  an  old  watercourse 
which  had  been  badly  filled  in 
and  which  gave  a  certain 
amount  of  cover,  running  as 
it  did  from  their  fence  to 
within  ten  yards  of  the  picket 
on  their  right  front  and  on 
its  far  side.  Cautiously  they 


crawled  round  through  the 
grass  to  the  end  of  the  depres- 
sion, and  as  the  lights  went 
off,  got  through  the  fence  and 
lay  down  until  the  beam  had 
again  passed  and  gone.  In  the 
next  dark  interval  they  got 
half-way  across,  Jean  leading, 
pistol  in  one  hand  and  the 
hinged  end  of  the  plank  in  the 
other,  whilst  Archer  carried 
the  rear  ends.  The  next  ad- 
vance took  them  to  within 
thirty  yards  of  the  picket, 
which  still  showed  no  signs  of 
having  observed  them,  and 
they  waited  breathlessly  for 
their  final  rush  until  the  light 
had  gone.  It  passed,  but  as 
they  rose  shots  rang  out  to 
their  left,  and  a  confused  babel 
of  voices  from  the  direction  of 
La  Clinge  told  them  that  the 
Belgian  "  push  "  had  started. 
Instantly  the  picket  jumped 
up  and  seized  their  rifles,  and 
round  came  the  searchlight  on 
the  right,  fortunately  full  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Germans,  who 
had  already  turned  to  meet 
the  unexpected  attack.  Jean's 
pistol  barked  and  one  went 
down,  and  then  as  he  and  the 
remaining  two  Germans  fired 
simultaneously,  a  second  Ger- 
man fell,  whilst  Jean's  pistol 
was  shot  out  of  his  hand. 
"  Bun  for  the  plank  !  "  said 
Jean,  and  when  Archer  return- 
ing threw  it  over  the  fence,  he 
saw  three  more  Germans  about 
300  yards  away  on  the  right 
running  towards  them,  and 
Jean  struggling  with  the  third 
man  of  the  first  picket  close 
to  the  fence  a  few  yards  away. 
As  Archer  was  on  the  point  of 
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going  to  his  assistance,  Jean, 
with  a  mighty  heave,  hurled 
the  big  German  against  the 
electric  wires.  There  was  a 
blinding  flash,  and  the  German 
crumpled  up  in  a  sickening 
fashion.  "  Over  you  go," 
shouted  Jean,  and  as  Archer 
made  the  perilous  ascent,  a 
bullet  and  then  another 
whistled  past  his  head.  Had 
the  Germans  not  stopped  to 
fire  at  Archer  they  might  have 
made  certain  of  Jean,  but  as 
it  was,  the  latter  got  over  with 
a  bullet  through  his  coat  and 
a  sprained  hand,  giving  a  final 
derisive  shout  of  "a  bas  les 
Boches  !  "  as  he  reached  the 
ground  and  made  off  into 
Holland. 

Only  the  spoils  of  war  in  the 
shape  of  two  planks  and  one 
damaged  pistol  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  discomfited  Ger- 
mans, and  these  the  two 


brothers-in-arms  were  content 
to  have  exchanged  for  the 
decorations  which  they  received 
at  a  private  investiture  a  week 
later. 

When  they  related  their  ex- 
periences to  "  le  Commandant  " 
at  headquarters,  there  was  only 
one  point  on  which  they  could 
not  and  never  have  been  able 
to  agree;  for  whilst  Archer 
considers  that  the  Belgian 
"  push  "  actually  helped  them, 
Jean  is  most  emphatic  that  the 
unpunctuality  of  "  les  braves  " 
nearly  cost  the  two  their  lives. 

But  then,  Jean's  view  is 
perhaps  distorted  by  recollec- 
tions of  a  certain  half-bred 
Belgian  grocer,  who  had  the 
impertinence  to  call  himself  a 
brother  smuggler,  whilst  Archer, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  tender 
memories  of  the  courageous 
and  kindly  folk  who  helped 
him  in  his  great  need. 
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THE   LITTLE   NEW   COUNTBIES. 


BY  MAJOR  LINDSAY   BASHFORD. 


BY  the  time  I  arrived  at 
that  shabby,  excitable,  out- 
at-elbows,  but  still  proudly 
romantic  city  which  is  Warsaw, 
all  menace  of  capture  by  the 
Bolshevik  was  over. 

He  had  come  dangerously 
near,  and  in  outlying  suburbs 
his  wrath  had  been  let  loose. 
The  thunder  of  his  guns,  had 
he  possessed  enough  of  them, 
might  well  have  shattered  the 
not  too  clean  windows  of  the 
Bristol  Hotel,  with  its  throng 
of  staff  officers,  journalists, 
Semitic  army  contractors,  and 
spies.  His  aeroplanes,  had  he 
possessed  any  petrol  to  be 
spared  from  generals'  and  com- 
missaries' motor  -  cars,  might 
have  created  due  panic  in 
those  narrow  cobbled  streets 
or  amongst  the  gilded  youth 
lunching  valorously  at  Bruhls' 
and  getting  no  nearer  the  front 
than  the  luncheon  table. 

Fortunately,  at  the  emer- 
gency, the  Poles,  all  but  done 
for,  had  swept,  as  that  strange 
riddle  the  Slav  temperament 
will  do  at  times,  but  erratically, 
from  the  heights  of  self-satisfied 
enthusiasm  to  the  levels  of 
common  -  sense.  They  had 
turned  for  advice  to  the  French, 
and  the  French  did  not  fail 
them. 

This  must  remain  unforget- 
tably to  French  credit,  for  a 


large  and  able  French  Military 
Mission — at  times  some  four 
hundred  officers  strong — had 
been  at  work  for  many  months 
in  Poland  with  but  niggardly 
appreciation.  When  Poland, 
as  a  nation  newly-fledged, 
launched  out  into  warfare  with 
Bolshevism,  the  flamboyant 
buccaneer  who  fights  eternally 
with  the  romantic  dreamer  in 
the  Polish  temperament  ranged 
paramount.  Poland  resusci- 
tated, cried  these  unpractical 
people,  could  do  everything ; 
they  would  just  show  the  re- 
garding world  what  they  were 
capable  of.  It  was  kind  of 
you  to  come,  said  Poland  in 
effect  to  their  very  war-worn 
and  experienced  French  ad- 
visers, but  we  are  historically 
a  nation  of  warriors  and  can 
tackle  these  little  matters  our- 
selves. We  are  accustomed  to 
acting  as  bulwark  of  Western 
culture.  We  are  word-perfect, 
and  can  dispense  with  the 
prompter. 

Poland  demanded  the  lime- 
light, and  by  its  aid  Bolshevism 
came  within  an  ace  of  destroy- 
ing Poland.  Yet  throughout 
Poland  I  found  a  marvellous 
store  of  patriotic  devotion  and 
ardour.  Those  wholesome 
country  youths,  scantily  and 
shabbily  equipped,  who 
marched  through  the  Warsaw 
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streets  in  the  almost  continual 
autumn  downpour  of  rain,  and 
sang  as  they  marched  with  a 
musical  zest  and  exhilarating 
precision  such  as  I  have  never 
heard  troops  equal  —  these 
youths,  so  simply  pious  as 
they  knelt  in  their  churches, 
so  friendly  and  ingenuous  to 
talk  with,  had  all  the  keen- 
ness of  Britain  in  1914.  They 
did  not  know  very  much  about 
their  war,  but  they  burned  to 
fight  for  their  country.  Many 
of  them  were  just  sturdy 
cheery  children. 

But  Europe  had  learned,  if 
Poland  had  not,  that  men  alone 
do  not  make  an  army.  Blan- 
kets are  necessary  as  well  as 
bravery.  There  must  be  an 
organisation  behind  the  line — 
of  food  supply,  rifles,  ammuni- 
tion, clothing,  hospitals,  and 
repair  shops.  System,  hard- 
and-fast,  close,  concise,  must 
be  here,  and  it  was  just  at  this 
point  that  the  Polish  tempera- 
ment was  at  its  happiest-go- 
lucky. 

It  is,  perhaps,  hard  for  a 
handsome  and  dapper  young 
bulwark  of  Western  civilisation 
to  sit  for  fourteen  hours  a  day 
at  an  office  table  working  out 
time-tables  of  food  and  forage 
trains  over  a  long  and  erratic 
front,  and  especially  if  the 
vehicles  at  his  disposal  are 
chiefly  shaky  country  carts. 
But  much  of  warfare  consists 
of  very  humdrum  labour,  and 
it  was  in  the  incoherence  and 
lack  of  painstaking  seriousness 
amongst  Polish  officers  that 
the  chief  weakness  of  the  Polish 
army  was  to  be  found.  The 


Pole  has  perhaps  acquired 
something  of  the  Latin  sense 
of  conscious  dramatic  effect. 
Theatricality  has  ruined  many 
a  campaign.  It  nearly  ruined 
this. 

Into  this  half-desperate,  half- 
artificial,  wholly  muddled  busi- 
ness of  the  Polish  retreat  upon 
Warsaw  there  came  suddenly, 
like  a  swift  keen  spear-head, 
the  French  interposition.  The 
Foch  principles  of  warfare, 
tested  in  conflicts  to  which 
these  were  but  teacup  storms, 
and  applied  in  Poland  by 
Marshal  Foch's  former  Chief 
of  Staff,  bold  and  astute 
General  Weygand,  extracted 
victory  from  imminent  dis- 
aster, and  the  Bolsheviks  scut- 
tled back  as  fast  as  they  had 
advanced. 

Enter  once  more  this  strange 
complex  temperament  of  the 
Slav  !  The  dramatic  sudden- 
ness and  overwhelming  com- 
pleteness of  the  Bolshevist  re- 
pulse appealed  enormously  to 
the  buoyant  Pole,  and  swept 
him  to  undreamed-of  heights 
of  enthusiasm  and  energy. 
Moreover,  he  had  been  taught 
a  salutary  lesson  which  he  was 
quite  acute  enough  to  take  to 
heart.  In  the  subsequent  ad- 
vance he  was  flamboyantly  at 
his  best.  The  advance  carried 
him  so  far  that,  when  at  Riga 
I  watched  him  in  the  diplo- 
matic duel  for  peace  terms 
with  very  astute  Bolshevik 
opponents,  he  was  able  to 
claim  and  to  obtain  very  con- 
siderable tracts  of  territory,  and 
several  other  good  things  as 
well.  He  triumphed  and,  true 
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to  type,  did  not  consider  the 
future. 

Thus  it  happened  that  before 
I  had  been  many  days  in  War- 
saw the  Front  was  well  beyond 
a  day's  motor  trip.  When  we 
extended  the  range  of  our  in- 
vestigations and  discovered  it, 
the  effect  was  somewhat  of  a 
gigantic  elongated  Gruyere 
cheese.  The  holes  were  so 
many  and  so  large  that  we 
never  really  knew,  as  we  mo- 
tored, whether  the  next  troops 
encountered  would  turn  out  to 
be  "  Polos  "  or  "  Bolos." 

In  this  war  there  was  nothing 
of  the  ruthless  completeness, 
the  huge,  close,  complex  or- 
ganisation of  trenches,  the  daily 
suspense  and  the  nightly  horror 
that  we  have  come  to  associate 
with  the  word  "  war."  But 
there  was  a  great  deal  in  this 
pleasant  countryside  that  was 
cheery  and  simple,  and,  often 
living  mainly  on  it,  the  troops 
on  both  sides  nearly  always 
seemed  well  fed. 

And  always  in  this  strange 
conflict  between  Poles  and  Bol- 
sheviks during  the  autumn 
months  of  1920  there  seemed 
to  be  a  suggestion  of  comic 
opera.  At  that  time,  for  in- 
stance, casualties  in  Ireland 
were  heavier  during  a  week 
than  those  on  the  Polish  front 
during  a  month.  As  the  very 
able  correspondent  of  '  The 
Times  '  wrote,  these  doughty 
battles  were  more  a  matter  of 
"  morale  "  than  of  bloodshed. 
Each  side  tested  tentatively, 
with  what  resources  it  had  at 
its  disposal,  the  strength  of  the 
other  at  a  given  point.  Con- 


vinced of  weakness,  the  weaker 
tactfully  retired  and  duly  the 
stronger   advanced.     A   great 
deal   of   ground   was    covered 
during  this  process,  but  it  was 
seldom,  except  in  street  fight- 
ing,  that   much   damage   was 
done.     One  could  not  help  re- 
calling the  careful  mano3uvres 
of  Italian  mercenaries  of  the 
Middle   Ages,  whose   laudable 
ambition  was  to  get  as  much 
profit  as  possible  out  of  war 
with  the  minimum  of  risk  to 
personal  safety.    At  times  there 
seemed  to  hang  over  the  whole 
proceedings    a   curious    air   of 
unreality.    Yet  every  one  knew 
that  the  issues  at  stake  were 
desperately  serious. 

Strange,  childish  Poland,  half 
Parsifal,  half  Mazarin !  A 
Government  dominated  by  the 
sense  of  patriotism  had  rung 
the  changes  on  all  kinds  of 
social  sacrifices,  which  made 
many  people  exceedingly  dis- 
contented and  the  remainder 
seek  and  arrange  surreptitious 
enjoyments.  There  was  no 
legal  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks 
except  an  excessively  pallid 
beer,  yet  wine  was  nearly 
always  available,  served  in 
teacups.  Working  hours  of 
shops  and  cafe's  were  much 
curtailed.  There  was  no  public 
dancing.  The  result  of  these 
restrictions  was  simply  to  irri- 
tate people  and  to  fill  the 
streets  with  aimless  loafers,  a 
prey  to  the  hysteria  of  rumour 
and  apt  to  sudden  and  mean- 
ingless violence.  In  time  of 
war  the  last  step  a  government 
should  take  is  to  restrict  un- 
duly the  distractions  of  the 
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people.  Sacrifices  should  not 
be  artificially  imposed ;  war 
itself  will  provide  sufficient. 
The  impulsiveness  and  self- 
conscious  dramatic  sense  of  the 
Pole  dragged  into  play  a  series 
of  restraints  which  defeated 
their  own  end. 

During  this  perilous  autumn 
food  was  fairly  plentiful.  Good 
vegetables  and  fruit  stocked 
the  shops,  and  markets  were 
well  supplied.  To  me,  at  least, 
the  evidences  of  extreme  pov- 
erty were  far  fewer  than  in  the 
industrial  districts  of  Germany. 
As  everywhere,  those  who  suf- 
fered most  were  of  the  "  black- 
coat  "  class,  people  of  fixed 
income  without  means  of  aug- 
menting it,  while  prices  rose 
relentlessly. 

And  yet  this  pathetic  and 
wistful  city  earnestly  sought 
to  re-establish  the  old  Polish 
tradition  of  literature,  art,  and 
the  glamour  of  a  finely  culti- 
vated life.  In  the  throes  of 
war  the  opera  began  its  season 
with  "Aida"  and  "  Eigo- 
letto."  Book-shops  were  daily 
thronged.  Symphony  concerts 
were  arranged.  Everywhere 
there  were  suggestions  of  the 
old  artistic  Polish  spirit,  freed 
from  German  or  Russian  op- 
pression, itself  again — buoyant, 
ardent,  unpractical ! 

What  kind  of  nation  would 
emerge  from  all  this  ?  Would 
it  be  the  former  dreamy  and 
romantic  Poland,  half  exquisite, 
half  squalid,  and  utterly  un- 
suited  to  cope  with  modern 
economic  and  political  condi- 
tions ?  Or  would  it  be  a  new 
Poland,  rising  phoenix-like  from 


the  ashes  of  degradation, 
harder  and  clearer  -  sighted, 
braced  by  the  bitter  discipline 
of  subjection,  and  competent 
to  hold  her  own  t  "  The  Ger- 
mans," said  a  Pole  to  a  well- 
known  French  publicist,  "  have 
taught  us  work,  order,  disci- 
pline. What  we  have  learned 
from  them  we  shall  use  against 
them."  Many  doubt  if  Poland 
has  yet  learned  these  lessons, 
or  if  she  is  even  capable  of 
doing  so.  Travelling  from 
Posen,  which  had  been  German, 
into  the  Poland  which  had 
belonged  to  Eussia,  I  seemed 
to  pass  abruptly  from  an  area 
of  efficient  if  unimaginative 
organisation  into  one  of  per- 
haps equal  content,  but  per- 
vading slackness  and  easy-going 
haphazard. 

M.  Clemenceau,  greeting  at 
the  Peace  Conference  Pade- 
rewski,  Prime  Minister  of 
Poland,  looked  curiously  at 
the  great  virtuoso  in  his  new 
role.  "  Vous  6tes  le  fameux 
pianiste  ?  "  the  Frenchman  in- 
quired. Paderewski  bowed. 
Clemeanceau  regarded  him 
gravely.  "  Quelle  chute,"  he 
murmured. 

A  parable  lies  in  the  anec- 
dote. For,  side  by  side  with 
the  Slav  passion  for  beauty 
and  romantic  adventure  there 
resides  the  passion  for  intrigue 
and  an  inexhaustible  capacity 
for  petty  jealousy  and  feud. 
Humour  is  not  a  distinguishing 
quality  of  the  Slav,  and  tem- 
peramentally he  is  always  apt 
to  lose  sight  of  the  wood  in  his 
absorbed  scrutiny  of  the  trees. 
Paderewski,  artist  pure  and 
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simple,  is  now  looked  upon  as 
having  played  his  part ;  with 
genuine  reverence  he  is  re- 
garded as  a  Lafayette  hero, 
the  figurehead  of  Poland  re- 
born, but  now  relegated  to 
merely  ornamental  tasks.  Pro- 
fessional intriguers  hold  the 
field. 

I  found  Warsaw  a  hotbed 
of  intrigue  and  petty  con- 
spiracy. Propaganda  was  ram- 
pant. Military  reports  were  so 
appallingly  and  ingenuously 
misleading  as  to  be  laughable  ; 
captures  of  prisoners,  weekly 
far  exceeding  the  sum  total  of 
any  possible  Bolshevist  force, 
were  cheerfully  announced  to 
a  credulous  public ;  and  one 
adventurous  Bolshevik  army, 
operating  near  Lemberg,  was 
completely  annihilated  four 
times  in  a  fortnight.  Strug- 
gling to  disentangle  what  was 
true  from  what  was  false — or 
even,  faute  de  mieux,  what  was 
possible  from  what  was  pal- 
pably absurd — one  often  re- 
called the  aphorism,  much 
quoted  at  that  time :  There 
are  only  two  really  stable  and 
straightforward  Poles  —  the 
North  Pole  and  the  South 
Pole! 

Political  intrigue  was  equally 
disheartening.  At  a  time  when, 
with  an  enemy  at  the  gates, 
only  a  provisional  government 
and  an  independent  political 
experience  of  but  a  few  months, 
harmony  and  a  clear  direct 
public  policy  were  vitally  neces- 
sary, Polish  politicians  plunged 
with  apparent  relish  into  a 
morass  of  small  intrigue  and 
sectional  jealousies,  so  that  it 


seemed  at  times  as  if  the 
machinery  of  State  were  kept 
in  motion  by  one  man  only — 
no  politician,  but  a  vigorous 
and  energetic  soldier — the  Chief 
of  the  State  himself,  Marshal 
Pilsudski. 

How  significant  now  became 
the  fact  that  when,  a  few 
months  earlier,  Poland  had  set 
out  to  elect  a  provisional  Seym 
or  Parliament,  the  country 
immediately  split  up  into  no 
fewer  than  fourteen  political 
parties  ! 

French  backing  cannot  go  on 
for  ever.  Sooner  or  later 
Poland  must  stand  on  her  own 
feet.  Pilsudski  has  a  motto  : 
Never  tell  a  child  that  it  can- 
not knock  a  nail  into  a  wall 
with  its  own  head.  Nations, 
like  individuals,  must  in  the 
long-run  work  out  their  own 
salvation.  The  process  may 
be  bitter,  but  it  is  inevitable. 
Bolshevism  has  withdrawn  only 
to  advance  again,  for  whatever 
may  be  the  fate  of  the  present 
Soviet  Government  in^Eussia, 
beaten  badly  in  the  field  and 
confronting  a  wretched  harvest 
and  certain  famine,  the  idea  of 
Bolshevism  is  too  deeply  rooted 
to  be  torn  up  by  a  single 
unsuccessful  venture,  and, 
counting  by  devoted  ?ad- 
herents,  Lenin  is  to-day  by 
far  the  most  influential  man 
in  Europe. 

General  Weygand  loves  to 
quote  an  unforgettable  saying 
of  his  great  master  Foch,  and 
in  it  one  may  find  not  only 
the  secret  of  military  strategy, 
but  also,  to  some  extent,  the 
fine  expression  of  the  boldness 
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and  simplicity  of  action  neces-  on  the  Maine  :  "  My  right  is 
sary  to  the  establishment  and  threatened  ;  my  left  is  retreat- 
safe  maintenance  of  a  state  in  ing ;  my  centre  is  smashed — 
the  modern  world.  Foch  said  I  attack." 


n. 


The  first  hint  of  the  spirit 
of  Bolshevism  came  in  a  little 
village  from  which  only  that 
morning  the  Bolshevik  invaders 
had  been  expelled  by  trium- 
phant Poles.  The  tiny  com- 
munity was  thrilling  with  re- 
gained freedom. 

The  tall  old  village  priest 
stood  in  his  sunny  parlour 
and  discussed  the  events  of 
the  past  weeks.  He  had  a 
wise  and  tolerant  philosophy 
of  life  which,  I  think,  is  charac- 
teristic of  Polish  priests.  His 
surroundings  were  frugal,  even 
austere,  but  his  genial  and 
charitable  mind  knew  much  of 
human  nature.  Life  can  be 
learned  as  surely  in  a  village 
as  in  a  metropolis. 

Two  Soviet  leaders  had  been 
billeted  on  him  during  the 
Bolshevik  occupation.  They 
formed  part  of  the  administra- 
tion which  the  Russian  Soviet 
Government  had  already  or- 
ganised to  "  take  over  "  Poland 
immediately  upon  the  occupa- 
tion of  Warsaw.  Fanatics, 
they  were  obviously  of  the 
Eussian  "  intelligentsia,"  and 
I  think  their  dialectic  as  they 
argued  upon  religion  and  poli- 
tics with  the  old  man  had  been 
rather  too  much  for  him.  But 
that  disturbed  him  less  than 
the  extreme  austerity  of  their 
appetites.  Only  tea  would 


they  drink,  and  on  tea  they 
vigorously  reconstructed  the 
world.  Never  would  they,  like 
he,  consider  the  wine  that  was 
genially  red — he  gave  us  a 
bottle — and  a  casserole  of 
chicken  they  had  regarded  as 
quite  an  unnecessary  surrender 
to  the  baser  inclinations  of 
man.  The  wise  old  fellow 
shook  his  head.  "  Beware  of 
idealists,"  said  he. 

Later  when,  at  Eiga,  Poles 
and  Bolsheviks  were  compro- 
mising on  a  peace  which  would 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
a  winter  campaign — in  which 
assuredly  half  the  soldiers  would 
decline  to  join,  and  to  pay  the 
other  half  there  was  no  cash — 
I  came  to  feel  closer  sympathy 
with  the  priest.  I  dined  with 
the  Bolsheviks  at  Eiga,  and 
they  reconstructed  the  world 
on  lemonade. 

But  the  priest's  phrase  was 
in  its  way  greatly  enlightening. 
The  early,  very  ignorant  idea 
of  Bolshevism  presented  it  as 
a  gigantic,  crude,  and  devas- 
tating juggernaut,  crushing  out 
of  existence  the  old  regime  in 
Eussia,  and  doing  so  with 
terrible  and  wholesale  brutality. 
This  view  was  absolutely  right, 
but  it  was  not  complete.  In 
the  spring  I  saw  in  the  great 
manufacturing  area  of  the  Euhr 
valley  in  Germany  a  very  dif- 
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ferent  and  extraordinarily  im- 
pressive experiment  in  Bolshev- 
ism, where  an  army  of  young 
enthusiasts  had  taken  posses- 
sion with  the  utmost  confidence 
of  this  immensely  wealthy  dis- 
trict, which  includes  such  places 
as  Essen,  Blberfeld,  Solingen, 
and  Dusseldorf,  with  world- 
wide interests,  and  were  trying 
both  to  reorganise  it  on  Bol- 
shevist lines  and  to  defend  it 
against  the  Government  troops. 
There  was  no  brutality,  no 
"  sabotage,"  but  much  sheer 
fanaticism  and  the  sad  willing 
sacrifice  that  fanaticism  always 
entails.  The  experiment  failed, 
but  the  spirit  of  it  was  exactly 
that  of  the  village  priest's 
phrase  in  Poland  :  Beware  of 
idealists. 

From  this  one  may  draw 
certain  conclusions.  Bolshev- 
ism is  a  far  more  serious 
enemy  to  organised  communi- 
ties than  has  as  yet  been 
realised,  simply  because  it  is 
as  highly  organised  as  the 
communities  themselves.  Bus- 
sians  may  be  living  on  bird- 
seed, but  Bolshevism  lives  on 
ideals.  Bolshevism  has  long 
ceased  to  be  merely  Eussian  ; 
it  is  a  world  movement,  and 
adapts  its  methods  to  the  scene 
of  its  operations.  Its  hold,  for 
example,  on  Germany  is  im- 


mense, but  it  does  not  attempt 
to  apply  to  the  highly  civilised 
population  of  Germany  the 
crude  methods  of  ascendancy 
which  it  applied  in  Eussia. 
To  the  Eussian  peasant  all 
that  seemed  desirable  was  the 
annihilation  of  the  old  state 
of  affairs.  The  passion  of  the 
German  is  to  regain  a  "  place 
in  the  sun."  The  Bolshevist 
programme  shrewdly  adapts 
itself  to  the  ambitions  and 
circumstances  of  its  victim. 
Hence  its  strength. 

Before  long  I  was  to  en- 
counter Bolshevism  at  closer 
quarters.  My  next  adventure, 
however,  must  be  northward 
to  the  Baltic,  to  gain  some 
impression  of  those  little  new 
countries,  Lettland,  Esthonia, 
and  Lithuania,  which  had 
wrested  longed-for  freedom  out 
of  the  turmoil  of  war,  had 
fought  gallantly  one  enemy 
after  another,  and  now  had 
gained  both  recognition  and 
respect.  The  first  stage  of 
this  adventure  was  a  night's 
journey  from  Warsaw  to  the 
free  city  of  Danzig.  There, 
in  the  crisp  bright  sun- 
shine of  a  Baltic  autumn,  I 
once  more  watched  at  their 
work  the  most  indomitable 
idealists  in  the  world — the 
British. 


m. 


I  know  ol  few  spectacles  Europe.  Whether  it  be  a 
more  exhilarating  than  that  couple  of  spruce  N.C.O.'s  cross- 
of  the  British  soldier  to-day  ing  the  Cathedral  Square  at 
in  one  of  the  conquered  or  Cologne,  a  dapper  sergeant- 
liberated  countries  of  Central  clerk  of  one  of  the  Missions 
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at  Berlin,  or  a  party  of  merry 
young  privates  playing  by  the 
roadside  with  shyly  delighted 
village  children — one  and  all,  by 
their  smartness,  their  radiant 
cleanliness  and  health,  their 
funny  British  elder  brotherly 
kindliness  to  the  people  round 
them,  are  making  their  country 
immensely  respected,  often 
amid  surroundings  of  squalor 
and  sullen  suspicion.  I  believe 
that  each  of  these  young  men 
really  does  feel  in  the  heart 
of  him  that  he  represents 
Britain  in  a  strange  place,  and 
must  do  so  worthily.  If  you 
want  to  see  how  smart  khaki 
and  puttees  can  look  on  a 
straight  well-grown  lad,  visit 
Cologne  under  the  British  ! 

The  bitterness  felt  between 
nations  at  war  is  seldom,  ex- 
cept in  action,  so  deeply  re- 
flected amongst  individuals. 
The  attitude  of  the  British 
in  Germany  after  the  war 
vividly  illustrated  the  British 
character.  First,  there  was 
the  boyish  instinct  to  shake 
hands  after  a  stiff  fight  in 
which  the  other  fellow  has 
been  beaten ;  to  this,  not  in 
the  least  understanding  the 
point  of  view,  the  Germans 
responded  with  bad  grace. 
Second,  there  was  the  feeling, 
assiduously  cultivated,  that  the 
British  must  make  clear  ex- 
actly what  qualities,  as  con- 
trasted with  those  of  their  late 
adversaries,  enabled  them  to 
win  the  war, — this  was  an 
excellent  thing  for  the  adver- 
saries concerned.  Third,  there 
intervened  quaintly  the  in- 
grained British  conviction  that 


it  is  the  destiny  of  the  British 
race  to  look  after  other  people 
for  their  welfare.  This  to  be 
done  with  cheerful  confidence, 
much  common-sense,  and  with- 
out arrogance.  Germans,  in- 
ured to  hereditary  bureaucratic 
tyranny  and  military  bullying, 
could  not  for  a  long  time  grasp 
this  last  manifestation.  They 
looked  at  it  all  mistrustfully 
and  askance.  Bred  to  routine, 
they  could  not  understand  what 
appeared  to  be  foolish  or  lazy 
British  casualness  of  method. 
Gradually  they  are  coming  to 
realise  the  British  spirit  and 
informing  idea.  As  they  arrive 
at  understanding,  so  they  learn 
to  respect. 

All  this,  of  course,  was  rela- 
tively easy  to  achieve  in 
Cologne  and  the  occupied 
Ehine  area.  There  the  brisk 
friendly  British  regime  and 
admirable  discipline  are  be- 
yond praise.  I  think  that 
when  the  history  comes  to  be 
written  of  the  reconstruction 
of  Europe,  slow  and  perplexing 
process  though  it  be,  the  work 
of  the  British  in  the  Occupied 
Area  and  of  the  various  British 
Missions  in  Central  Europe  will 
hold  high  place,  and  many  men 
now  profoundly  authoritative 
and  respected  at  the  scene  of 
their  often  solitary  labours 
will  receive  grateful  recognition 
from  their  countrymen  who 
now  know  very  little  about 
them.  Bingham  and  Malcolm 
of  Berlin,  Arnold  Eobertson  of 
Coblenz,  Eyan  of  Cologne,  Tal- 
lents  of  the  Baltic — patient 
and  wise  administrators  whose 
work  will  endure  !  I  shall  not 
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soon  forget  the  disarming  mod- 
esty with  which  young  Stephen 
Tallents,  British  Commissioner 
for  the  Baltic  Provinces,  told 
me  at  Eiga  how  on  one  occa- 
sion he  resolved  to  put  a  stop 
to  a  bitter  and  devastating 
"  side- war  "  in  the  great  area 
over  which  he  watches.  Un- 
accompanied he  set  out  in  his 
car  for  the  theatre  of  war. 
Eegardless  of  personal  danger, 
he  collected  leaders  of  both 
sides,  and  by  sheer  force  of 
personality  got  them  to  agree 
to  an  immediate  conference. 
There,  in  that  distant  and 
desperate  region,  in  the  parlour 
of  a  tiny  cottage,  Colonel 
Tallents  sat  with  these  men 
from  nine  in  the  evening  till 
three  the  next  morning,  and 
finally  induced  them  to  sign 
an  armistice  then  and  there 
which  developed  later  into  a 
useful  peace  !  Not  to  many 
men  is  it  given,  as  to  Stephen 
Tallents,  to  be  able  to  say,  at 
thirty  -  six,  that  practically 
single-handed  they  have  de- 
limited two  national  frontiers  ! 

This  is  precisely  the  spirit 
of  confidence  and  common- 
sense  that  a  handful  of  young 
Britons  apply  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  vast  Sudan  prov- 
inces. But  the  war  has  added 
to  it  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  a  broader 
and  yet  more  generous  out- 
look. Moreover,  these  Euro- 
pean problems  amidst  morti- 
fied, turbulent,  crushed,  or 
timid  peoples  are  infinitely 
complicated. 

Walking  that  sunny  morn- 
ing from  Danzig  railway  station 
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to  my  hotel,  I  saw  the  British 
flag  flying  above  a  fine  modern 
building.  The  British  task  in 
remote  medieval  Danzig  must 
necessarily  be  far  more  difficult 
than  on  the  Ehine.  I  wondered 
with  what  measure  of  success 
it  was  being  tackled.  For 
Danzig  is  one  of  the  most 
recherche  of  the  complicated 
dishes  prepared  by  the  chefs 
of  the  Peace  Conference  for 
a  long  -  suffering  Europe  to 
assimilate.  Later  in  this  narra- 
tive we  shall  note  others.  In 
a  Europe  bewildered  and  too 
often  embittered  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  ethnological  fron- 
tiers, Curzon  lines,  Polish  cor- 
ridors, and  many  small  and 
ambitious  states  ;  by  endless 
discussions  of  the  self-deter- 
mination of  races  and  the 
problematical  results  of  plebis- 
cites ;  in  the  incubator-bred 
artificial  Europe  called  into 
being  by  pundits  who  knew 
not  Teschen,  Danzig  has  be- 
come a  free  city  once  more. 
Proudly  pedestalled  on  self- 
determination  and  Mr  Wilson's 
Points,  that  strange  document, 
the  Versailles  Treaty,  ordains 
the  return  of  Central  Europe 
to  the  era  of  small  states  and 
little  independent  units.  The 
instinctive  development  of  hu- 
manity had  long  since  shown 
that  the  day  of  the  small  state 
was  done,  and  that  of  the  con- 
solidated empire  or  federation 
had  come.  Germany  and  Italy 
had  proved  it  almost  within 
the  pundits'  own  generation  ; 
Mr  Wilson  might  well  have 
learned  the  same  lesson  from 
his  own  great  country.  Too 
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weak  either  for  attack  or  de- 
fence, too  small  in  resources 
to  claim  either  much  capital 
or  credit,  is  it  possible  that 
under  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  modern  world  the  num- 
erous little  independent  states 
called  peremptorily  into  exist- 
ence by  the  Versailles  Treaty 
can  survive  ? 

Nor  is  the  ethnographical 
frontier  more  than  a  pleasant 
fiction  of  the  academic  brain. 
So  mixed  are  races  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  that  it  is 
impossible  to  delimit  frontiers 
without  injuring  —  sometimes 
very  considerable — minorities 
and  running  up  against  count- 
less religious  prejudices  and 
social  jealousies.  Even  in  little 
Lettland  on  the  Baltic,  pro- 
bably the  most  satisfactory  in- 
stance of  the  lot,  there  are 
towns  in  which  the  majority 
of  the  population  are  Jews. 
Poor  puzzled  frontier-makers  ! 
Often  has  the  wish  been  ex- 
pressed to  me  on  my  wander- 
ings that  the  Big  Three  could 
have  been  haled  from  Paris 
and  plumped  down  somewhere 
in  this  chaotic  area,  that  they 
might  learn  that  frontiers  can- 
not be  laid  down  by  academic 
formulae,  percentages,  plebis- 
cites, or  foot-rules  ! 

Meanwhile  we  are  to  revert 
to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Danzig 
becomes  a  free  city.  Beversing 
a  historic  phrase,  the  old  world 
is  being  called  in  to  restore 
the  balance  of  the  new.  At 
the  back  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ing is  the  intention  to  give  the 
new  kingdom  of  Poland  an 
outlet  to  the  sea  by  virtue  of 


a  nondescript  and  very  dis- 
contented piece  of  territory 
which  stretches  northward  from 
Poland,  splits  up  Prussia,  and 
is  called  the  Polish  Corridor. 
At  present  Danzig  is  in  a  tran- 
sition stage,  like  most  things 
in  Central  Europe,  and  the 
British  are  still  there.  The 
Poles  have  lately  become  ap- 
prehensive of  the  proposed 
arrangement,  since  they  have 
learned  how  grave  on  the  one 
hand  is  the  menace  of  Bol- 
shevism, and,  on  the  other, 
with  what  marvellous  energy 
and  speed  Germany  is  pulling 
herself  together.  Against  such 
forces  they  very  pertinently 
inquire,  how  will  Danzig  be 
able  to  defend  herself  ? 

The  British  soldier  does  not 
worry  his  head  about  these 
things,  but  it  did  not  take  me 
long  to  discover  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  British  regime 
was  just  as  bracing  and  vigor- 
ous here  on  the  Baltic  as  in 
Cologne.  The  contrast  between 
Danzig  and  slack,  shabby  War- 
saw was  electric.  Danzig  hums 
with  health  and  activity  ;  its 
streets  are  crowded,  its  shops 
and  markets  well  stocked,  its 
municipal  gardens  and  build- 
ings well  looked  after,  its  tram- 
way service  admirable.  The 
old  sturdy  burgher  life  of  the 
great  Baltic  seaport  has  been 
roused  to  new  vigour.  Wider 
commerce,  I  learned,  is  begin- 
ning, although  the  port  is  still 
empty  and  desolate.  An  even- 
ing stroll  through  the  superb 
old  streets  of  Danzig,  one  of 
the  most  perfectly  preserved 
medieval  cities  of  Europe,  is 
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sheer  delight  to  the  lover 
of  humanity ;  and  in  the 
genial  depths  of  the  Eath- 
skeller,  where  hang  from  the 
ceiling  the  models  of  stately 
ships,  one  may  once  more  eat 
steaks  of  Vistula  salmon  as 
only  Danzig  cooks  can  cook 
them. 

At  the  corner  of  the  street 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  that  of 
the  Goldsmiths  in  the  great 
Hansa  days,  doubtless  British 
sailor  apprentices  met  the 
blond  Danzig  beauties,  and 
made  love  to  them  in  their 


frank  British  way,  in  quiet 
squares  where  old  brick 
churches  are,  or  before  all 
the  world  in  the  thronged 
street  of  Fair  Ladies,  where 
each  house  has  its  terrace 
whence  stately  merchants  and 
their  households  greeted  the 
passers-by.  I  think  the  British 
soldiers  in  Danzig  to-day  enjoy 
to  the  full  the  renascence  of 
this  jolly  city  life.  Everybody 
respects  them,  and  their  pleas- 
ant straightforward  bearing  is 
helping  to  remove  a  thousand 
prejudices. 


IV. 


The  little  old  woman  had 
stood  just  in  front  of  me  for 
a  weary  hour  in  the  "  queue  " 
that  waited  for  visas  in  the 
German  passport  office  at  Dan- 
zig. She  was  very  old,  and 
her  hair  was  silvery.  In  her 
eyes  there  lay  the  dumb  and 
pathetic  patience  of  the  peasant 
and  the  Slav.  Of  all  European 
races  the  Slav  has  endured 
most,  and  beneath  oppression 
has  been  the  most  helpless. 
Whether  bowing  to  the  bluff 
tyranny  of  the  soldier,  or  to 
the  worse,  because  more  cyni- 
cal, bullying  of  the  bureaucrat, 
you  will  see  to  this  day  in  the 
bearing  of  the  Slav  peasantry 
a  humble  and  bewildered  en- 
durance, neither  stolid  nor 
sullen,  that  is  an  age-long  in- 
heritance, and  infinitely  sad. 

At  last  the  interminable  suc- 
cession of  cringing  Jew-  mer- 
chants, voluble  commercial 
travellers  of  a  score  of  eastern 


European  nationalities,  slow- 
thinking  peasant  youths  wan- 
dering vaguely  through  a  tur- 
bulent Europe  in  search  of 
work,  haggard  refugees  strug- 
gling homewards  in  tragic 
groups,  had  pushed  out  of  the 
arid  and  stuffy  room.  The 
little  old  woman's  turn  had 
come.  She  had  to  tell  her  tale 
to  a  thin  pasty-faced  Prussian 
official,  snappy  and  supercilious. 
Typical  of  his  race,  with  high 
cheek-bones,  coarse  lips,  thick 
neck,  and  flat-backed  head,  he 
clearly  exulted  in  his  petty 
authority.  He  kept  her  waiting 
whilst  he  wrote,  so  that  he 
might  duly  impress  her  with 
his  importance,  and  her  patient 
pleading  eyes  sought  in  vain 
for  a  hint  of  friendliness. 

Her  little  story,  I  think, 
might  well  have  won  sympathy. 
She  and  her  daughter  lived  in 
a  tiny  village  a  few  kilometres 
from  Danzig,  but  within  the 
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area  handed  over  by  the  Allies 
to  the  new  Free  City.  Almost 
in  the  next  village  lived  the 
young  apothecary  to  whom  the 
daughter  was  engaged.  Un- 
luckily this  village  was  just 
across  the  new  frontier  in  East 
Prussia,  and  the  old  woman 
was  now  seeking  from  bureau- 
cracy the  necessary  visas  to 
enable  her  and  her  daughter 
to  enter  German  territory. 
Peasant-like  she  poured  out 
intimate  details  to  illuminate 
her  request.  The  young  fellow 
was  most  respectable  and  hard- 
working. The  two  were  de- 
voted to  each  other.  In  every 
way  the  match  was  an  excellent 
one.  The  date  of  the  wedding 
was  fixed,  and  the  whole  village 
was  busily  engaged  in  preparing 
to  welcome  the  bride  and  cele- 
brate the  event.  Pride  shone 
in  the  old  mother's  eyes.  But 
only  for  a  moment. 

"  This  is  quite  irregular," 
snapped  the  German  passport 
official  in  a  thin  harsh  voice. 
"  Without  further  evidence 
your  request  is  simply  prepos- 
terous. How  do  I  know  that 
your  story  isn't  a  mass  of 
lies  ?  "  To  any  one  with  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  a  glance 
at  the  old  woman's  steadfast 
face  would  have  been  assurance 
sufficient  of  her  honesty  ;  but, 
entrenched  behind  regulations, 
bureaucracy  does  not  judge 
according  to  human  instincts. 
The  passport  official,  peering 
up  through  his  eye-glasses, 
hinted  at  all  kinds  of  elaborate 
and  felonious  conspiracies  which 
this  illiterate  peasant  ;might 
well  be  hatching,  even  coarsely 


suggesting  a  revolting  motive 
for  the  daughter's  desire  to 
establish  herself  in  another  vil- 
lage. "  Before  I  give  you  my 
permission  to  enter  Germany," 
the  supercilious  voice  went  on, 
"  you  must  produce  a  letter 
from  this  apothecary  establish- 
ing his  identity  and  corroborat- 
ing your  statement  concerning 
his  intended  marriage  with  your 
daughter,  and  an  official  state- 
ment from  the  local  authorities 
of  his  village  duly  stamped  and 
confirming  the  whole  matter. 
Eules  are  made  to  be  obeyed. 
Government  is  not  a  matter  of 
guess-work.  Off  with  you." 
He  bent  to  his  papers.  The 
little  old  woman  crept  silently 
out  of  the  room. 

It  was  some  minutes  before 
I  could  find  her  again,  since 
my  turn  came  next  to  confront 
bureaucracy.  I  was  travelling 
on  the  following  day  from 
Danzig  to  Memel,  and  I  had 
to  obtain  a  visa  permitting  me, 
sitting  quietly  in  a  train,  to 
pass  through  a  small  shred  of 
Germany.  Incidentally  the 
cost  of  that  visa  was  greater 
than  the  first-class  fare  for  the 
entire  railway  journey  of  four- 
teen hours  !  In  a  chilly  cor- 
ridor placarded  with  posters 
giving  complicated  instructions 
to  emigrants,  refugees,  return- 
ing soldiers,  and  others  whose 
problems  it  is  the  task  of 
bureaucracy  to  solve,  I  found 
the  old  peasant  woman  be- 
wildered and  forlorn.  She 
crouched  on  a  wooden  bench, 
and  tears  rolled  silently  down 
her  withered  cheeks.  What 
was  really  her  poor  muddled 
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view  of  her  conflict  with  the 
petty  bully  of  the  passport 
office  I  could  not  ascertain,  but 
it  clearly  loomed  before  her  as 
a  tragic  and  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  her  child's  happiness. 
Although  I  was  able  somewhat 
to  reassure  her,  it  was  evident 
that  the  little  wedding  would 
have  to  be  postponed.  I  under- 
took to  explain  the  crisis  to 
the  bridegroom,  and  at  length 
the  old  woman  tottered  down 
the  broad  stone  staircase  and 
out  into  the  bright  Baltic  sun- 
shine to  begin  her  weary  home- 
ward trudge. 

The  episode  remained  in  my 
memory  because  it  was  typical 
of  post-war  Europe.  I  have 
encountered  similar  pitiful  little 
episodes  in  a  score  of  such  arid 
and  inhospitable  passport 
offices  between  Ehine  and 
Dwina.  Everywhere  in  the  re- 
construction of  Europe  after 
the  war,  bureaucracy,  as  Eoose- 
velt  once  remarked  of  European 
peace,  "  rages  with  its  accus- 
tomed ferocity,"  but  to  an 
extent  and  with  a  tyranny 
never  hitherto  approached  in 
European  history !  In  com- 
parison with  the  working  out 
of  the  Peace  Treaty  and 
the  re-establishment  of  inter- 
course between  communities, 
the  war  was  a  simple 
and  straightforward  process  ! 
How  little  the  Treaty-makers 
— ardent,  light  -  hearted,  or 
merely  slap  -  dash  —  realised 
what  a  flood  of  petty  officials 
they  were  letting  loose  upon 
tired  and  harmless  peoples  who 
wanted  nothing  more  than  to 
be  left  alone  to  get  the  world 


working  again  !  Every  read- 
justment of  territory,  every 
grandiloquent  project  of  self- 
determination  and  ethnographi- 
cal frontiers,  every  commercial 
clause,  gave  hundreds  of  de- 
lighted bureaucrats  the  chance 
of  wielding  a  little  brief  au- 
thority and  earning  a  salary 
for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 
other  people !  Imagine  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pro- 
perty claims  and  problems  of 
nationality  that  come  up  for 
settlement  when  a  frontier, 
however  small,  is  arbitrarily 
adjusted  !  I  have  met  a  farmer 
who  suddenly  discovered  that 
whilst  his  house  and  vegetable 
garden  remained  in  the  land 
of  his  fathers,  his  barns  and 
pasturage  had  been  transferred 
to  another  country  with  which 
his  own  was  still  technically  at 
war.  I  know  a  village  in  which 
the  population  found  itself  on 
one  side  of  a  Peace  Treaty 
frontier,  whilst  the  church,  the 
general  shop,  and  the  inn  were 
on  the  other  ! 

But  of  all  the  happy  hunting- 
grounds  of  the  petty  official 
bully,  the  visa  office  affords 
him  the  greatest  sport.  Here 
he  is  thoroughly  happy  in  the 
untrammelled  exercise  of  his 
crudest  instincts.  In  these  days 
European  travel  is  still  very 
far  from  comfortable,  and  after 
eight  consecutive  months  of  it 
I  frequently  feel  inclined  to 
echo  '  Punch's  '  advice  to  those 
about  to  be  married  and  say  : 
Don't.  But  to  those  informed 
by  the  spirit  of  adventure  diffi- 
culties and  discomfort  bring 
few  alarms  ;  travel  they  must, 
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and  if  they  will  remember  to 
carry  with  them  food  and  drink, 
Keating's  powder,  soap,  towels, 
candles,  and  a  corkscrew,  travel 
indeed  they  shall !  They  must, 
however,  bear  in  mind  that 
trains  generally  are  few.  In 
the  new  country  of  Lettland, 
which  is  larger  than  Denmark, 
Switzerland,  or  Belgium,  there 
are  only  six  locomotives  left 
from  the  loot  of  enemies,  and 
out  of  the  five  thousand  loco- 
motives in  Soviet  Eussia,  four 
thousand  have  been  taken  over 
by  the  army.  Moreover,  trains 
in  Central  Europe  have  a  de- 
plorable habit  of  starting  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
they  always  appear  to  do  their 
best  not  to  arrive  at  their 
destination  until  eleven  o'clock 
at  night.  There  follows  a  mad 
rush  into  the  night  of  travellers, 
rendered  unscrupulous  by  fa- 
tigue and  hunger,  to  swamp 
the  nearest  hotels  ;  and  he  who 
lags  in  the  race  may  very  likely 
be  forced  to  choose  between  a 
few  hours'  rest  on  a  slippery 
horsehair  sofa  in  the  smoking- 
room,  or  a  dismal  vigil  seated 
on  his  baggage  in  the  crowded 
and  unventilated  station  wait- 
ing-hall. 

Yet  all  this  is  humorous  and 
intriguing  in  comparison  with 
the  long-drawn-out  process  of 
getting  the  visas  without  which 
European  travel  is  now  impos- 
sible. To  tackle  this  a  con- 
stitution is  necessary  able  to 
endure  long  hours  of  waiting 
in  stuffy,  dirty,  and  crowded 
passport  offices.  Temper  is 
essential  that  is  proof  against 
the  peevishness  and  imperti- 


nence of  innumerable  young 
men  who  write  intimate  re- 
marks about  one's  personal 
appearance  in  heavy  ledgers, 
and  finally,  for  a  consideration, 
place  on  one's  passport  an 
official  stamp  and  scratch  hiero- 
glyphics round  it.  Also  the 
traveller  will  need  a  fat  purse. 
My  latest  collection  of  visas 
enabling  me  to  travel  for  a  few 
months,  ostensibly  without  let 
or  hindrance,  through  France, 
Belgium,  and  Germany,  cost  me 
over  £7  ;  and  for  the  price  of 
another  set  of  visas  necessary 
for  a  journey  from  Eiga  through 
Berlin  to  Paris  I  could  have 
rented  for  a  month  in  the 
pleasant  town  of  Eiga  a  spa- 
cious and  comfortably-furnished 
flat  with  butler,  cook,  and 
housemaid.  I  had  to  obtain  a 
visa  to  enter  Lettland.  Two 
more  permitted  me  to  sojourn 
there.  A  fourth  allowed  me  to 
leave.  Visas  were  necessary 
for  the  passage  through  Lithu- 
ania and  the  Polish  Corridor, 
and  another  was  required  au- 
thorising me  to  enter  Germany. 
On  arrival  in  Berlin  I  had  to 
obtain  official  permission  to 
stay  there,  and  before  I  could 
move  on  to  Paris  I  had  to  buy 
visas  permitting  me  to  leave 
Germany,  to  pass  in  a  train 
through  Belgium,  and  to  enter 
France.  Moreover,  as  the  Poles 
were  busily  engaged  in  invading 
Lithuania,  it  was  quite  on  the 
cards  that  passenger  traffic  in 
that  unlucky  little  country 
would  be  peremptorily  inter- 
rupted. In  that  case  I  should 
have  to  make  a  detour  through 
Memel.  But  Memel  is  at  pres- 
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ent  under  control  of  the  French. 
So  yet  another  visa  had  to  be 
bought ! 

It  is  time  that  this  farcical 
and  costly  official  parade  should 
be  abolished.  Nothing  works 
with  more  disastrous  effect 
against  the  tranquillisation  of 
war-weary  and  restless  com- 
munities or  the  re-establish- 
ment of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry than  the  pompous  ritual 
of  unnecessary  officialdom.  It 
is  absurd  to  regard  this  visa 
business  as  in  any  sense  a  safe- 
guard, for  at  least  half  the 
scrutinisers  of  passports  en 
route  on  the  Continent  are 
illiterate,  and  many  are  cor- 
rupt. Dozens  of  times  has  my 
passport  been  examined  in  the 
semi-darkness  of  badly-lighted 
trains  or  station  buildings  by 
shabby  men,  unable  to  read, 
who  turn  it  over  with  a  ridicu- 
lous pretence  of  knowingness, 
and  never  attempt  to  discover 
the  particular  visa  which  con- 
cerns them.  I  have  known  of 
men  bluffing  their  way  half 
across  Europe  waving  baptism 
or  share  certificates  and  bribing 
tactfully. 

Certainly  the  visa  fetish  of 
pettifogging  bureaucracy  brings 
a  certain  amount  of  ready  cash 
to  small  impoverished  countries 
and  do-it-while-you-wait  pho- 
tographers. Moreover,  passport 
offices  practise  sublime  disre- 
gard of  the  convenience  of  the 
public,  as  indeed  does  bureau- 
cracy generally,  and,  as  a  rule, 
are  only  open  from  nine  to  one. 


It  therefore  frequently  occurs 
that  travellers  are  obliged  to 
stay  for  one  or  even  two  nights 
in  towns  where  visas  have  to 
be  picked  up,  and  innkeepers 
benefit  accordingly.  Meanwhile 
thousands  of  business  men, 
many  of  them  British,  are  daily 
subjected  to  delays  and  annoy- 
ances as  they  travel  over  Europe 
endeavouring  to  open  up  once 
more  the  old  trade  routes  and 
reconstruct  the  business  world. 
The  visa  punctilio  is  a  di- 
rect discouragement  to  tourist 
and,  indeed,  railway  traffic 
generally,  and  thus  every  coun- 
try suffers  directly  or  indirectly. 
Great  Britain  is  at  present  the 
only  country  which  has  had  the 
common- sense  to  slacken  off  its 
visa  restrictions.  Europe  will 
not  advance  far  until  other 
countries  follow  suit. 

I  recall  with  sinister  glee, 
though  I  dare  not  print,  the 
opinion  of  Continental  obstruc- 
tionist officialdom  expressed  by 
a  shrewd  Scots  merchant  whom 
I  encountered  in  a  Memel  res- 
taurant. He  had  come  from 
Wick,  and  was  endeavouring 
to  link  up  again  old  connections 
on  the  Baltic  seaboard  in  the 
herring  trade.  Everywhere  he 
had  run  up  against  petty  bu- 
reaucracy, stupid  formalities, 
and  pound-foolish  punctilio. 
Although  I  had  been  educated 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
I  do  not  think  I  had  ever  till 
then  fully  realised  the  inherent 
vigour,  wealth,  and  elasticity 
of  the  Scots  tongue ! 


(To  be  continued.) 
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A   STUDY   IN   GEEEN. 


BY    SALTLBE. 


V.   THE   CACHE. 


WITH  the  exception  perhaps 
of  the  uprising  in  1640,  there 
has  never  been  an  occasion 
when  the  Irish  have  made 
serious  headway  against  the 
British  Government :  their  re- 
cord of  rebellions  is  a  record 
of  failure.  The  principal  reason 
for  this  is  their  utter  inability 
to  work  together  in  harmony  : 
if  they  understood  the  value 
of  concord,  they  would  long 
ago  have  appreciated  the  bene- 
fits of  loyal  co-operation  with 
Great  Britain.  And  if  a  second 
reason  be  sought  for,  it  is  that 
an  Irishman  seldom  knows  his 
own  mind.  He  has  been  aptly 
defined  as  "  a  man  who  doesn't 
know  what  he  wants,  and  won't 
be  happy  till  he  gets  it." 

These  reflections  are  com- 
forting to  people  who  live  from 
day  to  day  in  the  expectation 
of  alarms  and  surprises.  They 
are  prepared  for  outbursts  and 
for  even  bigger  things  ;  but 
they  are  confident  that  a  body 
of  well-disciplined  and  deter- 
mined men  are,  even  if  numeri- 
cally inferior,  quite  sufficient 
to  cope  with  any  uprising  of 
which  the  Sinn  Fein  organisa- 
tion is  capable. 

During  the  war  false  alarms 
were,  in  the  main,  the  excep- 
tion ;  during  the  "  civil  war  " 
in  Ireland  they  are  the  rule. 
The  official  reprisals,  in  the 


form  of  arrests  of  ringleaders, 
which  followed  the  succession 
of  murders,  would,  it  was 
thought,  be  revenged  by  Sinn 
Fein  enterprises  on  a  large 
scale,  and  more  than  usual 
precautions  were  taken  in  con- 
sequence. The  idea  that  the 
insurgents  would  endeavour  to 
carry  out  carefully-planned  and 
detailed  attacks  on  barracks 
always  seemed  very  much  on  a 
par  with  the  German  invasion 
of  England.  Both  contingencies 
were  equally  unlikely.  But 
this  is  not  equivalent  to  say- 
ing that  precautions  against  a 
sudden  emergency  should  be 
neglected.  And,  at  the  time, 
the  possibility  of  Sinn  Fein 
embarking  on  some  big  mili- 
tary operation  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  anything  they  had 
attempted  before  was  upper- 
most in  everybody's  mind. 

Whenever  a  sentry,  after 
marching  to  and  fro  for  a 
weary  hour,  saw  a  cat  slinking 
over  the  top  of  a  wall,  con- 
viction filled  him  that  the  fated 
moment  had  come.  He  chal- 
lenged loudly,  called  to  the 
other  sentry,  held  a  consulta- 
tion with  him  in  eager  under- 
tones, told  the  sergeant  of  the 
guard  when  he  came  round 
with  the  relief,  and  the  next 
sentry  told  the  orderly  officer 
when  he  arrived  on  visiting 
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rounds ;  so  that  on  the  following 
morning  the  camp  was  full  of 
rumours  of  how  several  Sinn 
Feiners  had  popped  their  heads 
over  the  wall  and  insulted  the 
sentries. 

Perhaps  the  sentry,  after 
challenging  the  cat  and  re- 
ceiving no  reply,  had  fired  off 
a  round,  and  that  added  an 
additional  thrill  to  the  narra- 
tive as  it  circulated  through 
the  messes  :  an  attack  on  the 
barracks  had  been  briskly  re- 
pulsed, and  one  severely 
wounded  Sinn  Feiner  had  been 
carried  away  by  his  comrades. 
Not  that  all  these  stories  were 
idle  tales,  or  every  incident  of 
the  kind  merely  an  affair  of 
cats.  There  were  certain  spots 
in  the  vicinity  where  the  rebels 
did  lurk  at  night  on  the  out- 
look for  any  negligence  that 
might  give  them  their  oppor- 
tunity. 

On  one  especial  night,  when 
some  ingenious  persons  had 
planned  to  break  the  monotony 
of  this  vie  de  garnison  by 
giving  a  dance,  the  Sinn  Fein 
Intelligence  branch  got  wind 
of  what  was  happening,  and 
made  up  its  mind  to  test  the 
alertness  of  the  defenders.  It 
was  about  half-past  eleven,  or 
perhaps  scarcely  so  late,  when 
an  orderly  came  hot  and  flus- 
tered to  the  door  of  the  mess 
asking  for  the  officer  on  duty. 
Being  required  to  state  his 
business,  he  announced  that 
the  picquet  had  been  alarmed 
and  were  "  standing  to."  Fur- 
ther inquiries  elicited  the  news 
that  several  shots  had  been 
fired,  unmistakably  at  the  sen- 


tries, from  trees  overlooking 
their  posts. 

Now  the  picquet  in  question 
was  placed  on  the  slope  of  a 
piece  of  rough  hillside  which 
ran  down  to  a  stone  wall.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  wall  ran 
a  broad  belt  of  thick  unkempt 
bushes,  and  rising  out  of  their 
midst  a  row  of  tall  trees,  elm 
or  lime,  at  intervals  of  about 
five  yards.  And  beyond  this 
lay  a  well-ordered  cemetery  full 
of  big  shrubs  and  flower-beds, 
with  plenty  of  places  most 
admirably  suited  to  the  con- 
cealment of  a  man  with  a  rifle. 

The  duty  officer,  being  sum- 
moned to  the  scene  of  the 
occurrence,  went  down  with 
the  orderly  to  reconnoitre.  He 
found  a  universal  expression 
of  opinion  that  shots  had  been 
fired,  and  almost  certainly  from 
one  of  the  trees  in  the  ceme- 
tery ;  but  whether  they  were 
concerned  with  one  sniper  only, 
or  whether  there  were  numbers 
of  men  hidden  behind  the 
bushes,  was  a  mystery.  The 
new  moon  shining  above  the 
camp  made  the  forms  of  the 
sentries  visible  when  the  guard 
was  changed,  while  among  the 
trees  on  the  lower  slope  of  the 
hill  the  firer  would  be  easily 
concealed. 

It  was  decided  ultimately 
that  the  best  plan  was  to 
patrol  the  ground  where  the 
disturbers  of  the  peace  might 
be  hid.  But  as  secrecy  was 
the  main  object,  the  officer 
decided  to  take  only  one  man 
with  himself  into  the  cemetery, 
and  to  leave  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment behind  the  wall,  where 
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they  would  be  ready  in  case 
of  emergency. 

An  old  soldier,  Fenwick  by 
name,  though  more  familiarly 
known  to  his  comrades  as  "  the 
bull-dog,"  or  to  officers  as  "  the 
sleuth,"  to  whom  this  kind  of 
thing  was  familiar,  and  who 
appeared  delighted  at  the  pros- 
pect of  an  adventure  that 
reminded  him  of  old  times,  was 
selected  as  eminently  fitted  for 
the  purpose. 

There  were  certain  difficulties 
at  the  outset.  The  outlying 
region  of  the  camp  which  bor- 
dered the  cemetery  was  pro- 
tected by  a  most  inconvenient 
apron  of  barbed  wire,  and  there 
appeared  to  be  no  exit  through 
this  into  the  ground  beyond. 
The  slightest  mistake  in  getting 
through  an  obstacle  of  this 
kind  is  apt  to  be  prejudicial  to 
clothes,  not  to  say  hands  and 
faces.  The  direct  way  into  the 
cemetery,  therefore,  over  the 
wire  on  the  top  of  the  wall 
and  through  the  bushes,  was 
abandoned  in  favour  of  a  more 
circuitous  route.  This  would 
avoid  the  wire  and  would  lessen 
the  possibility  of  discovery  if 
the  ground  beyond  the  wall 
should  be  occupied. 

All  the  members  of  the  patrol 
crept  through  the  wire  six 
hundred  yards  higher  up  the 
hill,  where  it  has  only  two 
strands  instead  of  six,  and  is 
thus  more  easily  negotiable, 
close  to  the  great  bastion  which 
protects  the  inner  precincts  of 
the  fort,  and  even  then  they 
had  reason  to  curse  the  con- 
scientious thoroughness  with 
which  the  Engineers  had  done 


their  work.  The  old  bull-dog 
showed  himself  to  be  no  re- 
specter of  persons.  He  was 
outspoken  with  his  advice, 
which  was  nearly  always 
sound  ;  and  there  was  no  ques- 
tion that  the  patrol  leader  had 
been  wise  in  his  choice. 

After  they  had  advanced 
some  distance  along  the  side 
of  a  hedge  through  a  dripping 
cornfield,  they  reached  the 
angle  of  the  wall  where  an 
overhanging  tree  facilitated  the 
descent. 

They  had  now  come  back 
almost  to  the  point  from  which 
they  had  started  after  their 
preliminary  conference,  with 
this  advantage,  that  they  were 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge 
with  its  powerful  reinforcement 
of  barbed  wire.  Through  it 
they  could  exchange  remarks 
with  the  sentries  on  the  camp 
side. 

It  was  decided  that  the  main 
body  of  the  patrol  should  stay 
here,  and  that  only  the  officer 
and  the  bull-dog  should  go  into 
the  cemetery. 

Strict  orders  were  given  to 
the  sergeant  in  charge  that 
they  were  not  to  stir  from  the 
spot  or  to  talk  in  anything  but 
the  lowest  tone ;  and  that 
they  were  to  be  ready  for  ac- 
tion on  the  whistle  sounding. 

As  is  the  case  with  so  many 
of  these  walls  built  upon  rapid 
slopes,  the  drop  on  the  farther 
side  was  considerable — from 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet.  Know- 
ledge of  this  only  dawned  on 
them  later  after  they  had 
flopped  down  into  a  mass  of 
ivy  and  rhododendron  bushes, 
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where  they  waited  for  some 
time  in  silence,  listening  in- 
tently. A  plan  of  action  had 
now  to  be  decided  upon.  To 
begin  with,  the  officer  had  to 
remind  the  bull-dog,  for  the 
second  time,  that  they  were 
not  to  fire  on  any  one  at  sight, 
unless  it  were  proved  to  their 
entire  satisfaction  that  he  had 
arms  in  his  hands.  In  other 
words,  whether  they  saw  their 
enemy  first  or  not,  he  would 
have  the  first  shot. 

The  bull-dog  listened  to  this 
rather  impatiently,  which  atti- 
tude, although  not  entirely 
correct,  was  perhaps  excusable. 
And  then  he  said — 

"  That's  very  unjust,  sir." 

"  Yes,  it  does  seem  so,  but 
it's  an  order." 

"  All  right,  sir  !  " 

The  long  line  of  trees,  already 
mentioned  as  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  wall  from  the  camp, 
stretched  far  away  in  front, 
and  here  and  there  the  moon- 
light shone  through  the  spaces 
between  them,  creating  paths 
of  brightness  over  the  grass. 
That  threw  the  rest  of  the 
scene  before  them  into  a  still 
deeper  shadow.  At  such  times 
it  is  hard  to  keep  the  imagina- 
tion in  check.  How  many  men 
might  be  lurking  among  those 
shadows  ?  Or  perhaps  there 
was  only  one  sniper  sitting  in 
a  tree,  and  he  had  heard  their 
fall  as  they  stumbled  into  the 
rhododendron  bushes. 

After  a  longish  interval,  in 
which  no  form  could  be  seen, 
no  sound  could  be  heard,  they 
advanced  stealthily  along  the 
path,  sinking  every  few  yards 


into  the  deep  tangle  of  bushes 
by  its  side,  with  every  sense 
alert  to  catch  the  slightest  in- 
dication of  a  human  presence. 
But  as  no  one  appeared,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  break  the 
silence  save  the  occasional  call 
of  a  night  bird  or  the  distant 
rumble  of  a  lorry  going  on  its 
rounds,  their  caution  dimin- 
ished. They  ceased  to  advance 
in  a  crouching  attitude,  and 
walked  boldly  along  the  path. 
Both  agreed,  after  holding  a 
short  council  of  war,  that 
dangerous  people  might  be 
hiding  among  the  trees,  and 
therefore  they  decided  to  patrol 
the  complete  length  of  the  path 
to  the  end  of  the  cemetery. 
The  sleuth  became  very  pleased 
and  animated  on  recognising  a 
spot  where  the  long  grass  and 
undergrowth  had  been  trodden 
down  as  if  a  man  had  passed, 
and  here  they  waited  for  sev- 
eral minutes  on  the  chance  of 
hearing  something  moving  or 
breathing. 

The  enemy  might  be  securely 
seated  in  one  of  the  branches 
on  the  other  side  of  the  thicket, 
and  if  his  attention  was  closely 
fixed  on  the  camp  there  was 
every  reason  why  he  should  be 
quite  ignorant  of  their  ap- 
proach. For  the  ground  was 
soft,  their  footsteps  made 
hardly  any  sound,  and  the 
thicket  was  dense  enough  to 
hide  them  completely. 

They  walked  along  the  path 
bordering  the  wall,  peeped 
everywhere,  looked  up  into 
the  trees  on  the  chance  of 
seeing  a  man  or  some  part  of 
one  betrayed  by  the  moon, 
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which  could  now  be  clearly 
seen  between  the  upper 
branches.  But  they  reached 
the  end  of  the  path  and  still 
found  nothing.  Beyond  was 
a  wicket  in  a  palisade  leading 
into  what  appeared  to  be  a 
farmyard,  if  they  could  judge 
by  the  low  grunting  of  pigs 
heard  in  the  distance. 

Said  the  old  soldier,  "  I've 
been  in  Ireland  nine  months, 
sir,  and  I've  some  experience 
of  this  work  ;  and  I  can  say 
with  certainty,  this  is  the  most 
dangerous  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Down  there's  the 
Sinn  Fein  headquarters,"  and 
he  pointed  through  the  trees 
to  where  some  lights  twinkled 
in  a  couple  of  cottages  nine 
hundred  yards  or  so  away  in 
the  valley.  "  You  can  see 
them  drilling  here  of  an  even- 
ing any  time  you  care  to  look 
out  from  the  top  of  the  'ill 
just  before  dark.  And  this," 
he  said,  with  profound  em- 
phasis, "  this  is  from  where 
they  spies  on  us." 

The  realisation  of  the  truth 
of  this  announcement  did  not 
deter  him,  however,  once  made 
fairly  certain  that  there  was 
no  rebel  in  the  place  where  he 
had  expected  to  find  one,  from 
proposing  that  they  should 
walk  through  the  gate  to  an- 
other gate  leading  into  the 
road,  and  then  walk  down  the 
road  and  clamber  into  the 
camp  by  a  different  entrance 
to  the  one  by  which  the  patrol 
had  gone  out :  this  at  imminent 
risk  to  their  clothes  and  persons 
from  the  wire,  and  to  their 
lives  from  the  sentries,  who 


were  unaware  either  of  the 
existence  of  any  patrol  or  of 
its  password,  and  who  would 
most  likely  have  shot  at  sight. 

These  suggestions  certainly 
proved  the  sleuth  a  daring 
man,  not  to  say  a  reckless. 
His  zeal  was  obviously  getting 
the  better  of  him.  All  this 
was  with  the  hope  of  bagging 
a  Sinn  Feiner  red-handed,  his 
chief  ambition  in  life  as  he 
afterwards  explained.  Wiser 
counsels,  however,  prevailed ; 
the  sleuth  was  made  to  under- 
stand that  the  object  of  the 
patrol  was  to  ascertain  that 
there  was  no  force  of  Sinn 
Feiners  in  the  cemetery  waiting 
to  spring  a  surprise  on  the 
camp,  and  that  the  patrol 
would  confine  themselves  to 
that  object. 

They  moved,  then,  on  to  the 
lower  slopes,  where  patches  of 
moonlight  alternated  with 
broad  regions  of  shade  beneath 
clumps  of  yew  and  cypress. 
They  waited  behind  an  avenue 
of  these  dark  trees,  and  then 
crossed  a  path,  one  at  a  time, 
with  precaution.  It  was  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  believe  as  they 
moved  out  into  the  moonlight 
that  the  details  of  their  cloth- 
ing and  the  features  of  their 
faces  were  not  visible  from 
every  point  of  vantage  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  but  then  the 
memory  of  their  former  ex- 
periences at  this  same  trade 
came  to  their  assistance,  and 
they  reflected  that  just  as  a 
tree  or  a  shrub  can  look  exactly 
like  a  man  under  the  moon, 
so  a  man  moving  forward 
spasmodically  and  crouching  as 
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still  as  death  after  his  spring, 
can  easily  be  mistaken  for  a 
branch  shaken  in  the  wind. 

All  at  once  the  officer  felt 
a  sudden  violent  tug  at  the 
sleeve  of  his  tunic.  Acting  as 
by  second  nature,  he  dropped 
and  lay  still.  The  sleuth  was 
lying  beside  him,  every  sense 
on  the  alert.  He  was  one  to 
rely  on  in  a  situation  of  this 
kind,  and  the  only  fear  was 
that  excitement  might  gain 
too  great  a  mastery  over  him. 
He  had  marvellous  eyes  that 
man ;  he  could  see  in  the 
sombre  light  like  a  cat. 

Fifty  yards  ahead  of  them 
there  was  something  moving. 
The  sleuth  pointed  cautiously 
in  the  direction.  There  were 
two  small  beds  of  shrubs  just 
before  them,  and  a  little  to  the 
left  some  twenty  yards  beyond 
these  a  line  of  yew-trees.  And 
there,  just  beneath  them,  some- 
thing moved.  No,  it  could  not 
be  a  branch  of  a  tree, — it  was 
a  man.  He  was  bending  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  when 
he  came  forwards  the  moon- 
light fell  on  him,  and  when  he 
went  backwards  he  vanished 
for  a  moment.  And  they  lay 
there  watching  him. 

"  Looks  as  if  he  was  doing 
physical  exercises,  it  do,  sir," 
said  the  sleuth  in  the  lowest 
undertone,  recovering  slightly 
from  his  astonishment. 

The  sleuth  drew  up  his  rifle 
into  position,  the  officer  grasped 
his  revolver  more  firmly.  Then 
"  Steady  there,"  whispered  the 
officer  ;  "  not  yet." 

"  That's  one  of  them  black- 
guards," went  on  the  old  soldier 


in  the  same  voice,  so  deep  and 
low  that  it  could  not  be  heard 
a  yard  away  from  the  ear  it 
was  intended  for.  "  I  don't 
know  what  he's  up  to,  sir,  but 
depend  upon  it  he's  not  out 
here  at  this  time  o'  night  for 
any  good." 

For  a  moment  the  officer 
wondered  whether  it  might  not 
be  advisable  to  crawl  back  and 
collect  the  rest  of  the  patrol ; 
but  he  abandoned  this  idea  on 
reflecting  that  surprise  is  the 
all-important  element  on  occa- 
sions of  this  kind.  He  thought 
of  the  rattle  their  tin  hats 
would  make  as  they  came  up, 
and  that  they  would  probably 
talk  as  well  as  clank  their 
rifles.  No,  this  was  an  affair 
where  stealth  and  secrecy  were 
essential,  and  at  least  he  had 
a  thoroughly  sound  man  with 
him  on  whom  he  could  rely 
absolutely  in  a  tight  corner. 

"  Fenwick,  you  creep  along 
to  the  left  here  under  cover  of 
these  two  thick  bushes.  I  will 
get  round  to  the  right.  In  ten 
minutes  or  less  I'll  be  lying 
under  that  small  tree  five  yards 
from  the  farther  side  of  the 
path.  You  see  the  tree  I 
mean." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  you  will  be  behind  that 
tree  on  this  side  the  pathl 
There  !  "  He  pointed  :  there 
was  no  mistaking  it.  It  stood 
alone,  affording  just  the  neces- 
sary space  to  conceal  V  man. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  you  will  not  move  or 
utter  a  sound  until  you  hear 
me  speak.  Then  you  may 
come  forward." 
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'  Yes,  sir." 

And  then  they  parted. 

It  was  a  chancy  business 
crawling  through  the  grass  and 
wondering  whether  the  solitary 
figure  had  any  accomplices, 
whether  he  was  an  outpost  in 
a  big  scheme,  or  a  dupe  of 
Sinn  Fein  terrorism  placed 
there  as  a  spy,  or  merely — the 
least  probable  hypothesis,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances — a 
harmless  idiot. 

For  he  might  quite  well  be 
any  of  these  things. 

The  sleuth  had  the  best 
concealed  approach  of  the  two. 
Once  as  he  moved  along  he 
thought  he  could  hear  the 
rustle  of  branches  as  the  officer 
rolled  into  the  projecting  foliage 
of  a  shrub.  Then  there  was  an 
unearthly  silence,  in  which  the 
piercing  hoot  of  an  owl,  sud- 
denly rising  out  of  one  of  the 
trees  close  by,  made  them  start 
and  their  hearts  beat  faster, 
for  during  an  instant  to  their 
strained  senses  it  seemed  like 
a  human  voice. 

They  were  each  of  them 
within  ten  paces  of  the  man 
now,  and  just  then  he  came 
out  into  the  moonlight.  He 
stood  still  for  a  moment  and 
seemed  to  be  listening.  His 
clothes  were  veritable  rags, 
while  his  features  were  almost 
entirely  hidden  by  a  broad- 
brimmed  slouch  hat  pulled  well 
down  over  his  eyea. 

Then  he  went  back  into  the 
shadow  and  picked  up  some- 
thing— a  rifle,  not  a  doubt  of 
It ;  caught  red-handed  this  time 
with  arms  in  his  hands.  No  ! 


great  heavens,  a  spade,  and 
then  the  singular  motion  they 
had  noticed  before,  bowing 
himself  to  and  fro.  He  was 
digging. 

"  Who  are  you,  and  what  are 
you  doing  ?  " 

The  man  jumped  as  if  he 
had  been  shot. 

"  Augh  !  "  He  looked  wildly 
round  him  like  a  savage  animal 
suddenly  surprised  in  its  lair. 
Then  peering  in  the  direction 
of  the  voice,  and  seeing,  as  he 
thought,  only  one  man  ap- 
proaching him — 

"  Augh  !  "  said  he,  "  it's  the 
dread  was  fillin'  me  when  I 
heerd  yer  voice  so  sudden 
like  " ;  and  then  looking  straight 
at  the  officer  and  with  more 
assurance,  "  sure,"  he  went  on, 
"  an'  I'm  afther  diggin'  a  grave 
for  Michael  O'Flanigan,  and  if 
I'm  annyway  fortunate  it's  in 
it  by  midday  to-morrow  he'll 
be." 

"  And  if  we're  anyway  for- 
tunate," said  the  sleuth,  sud- 
denly appearing  out  of  the 
darkness,  and  acquiring  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  a 
spice  of  irony  with  which  he 
had  never  before  been  credited, 
"  it's  in  it  by  ten  minutes  from 
now  ye'll  be.  There  he  stands, 
sir,"  he  continued,  becoming 
all  at  once  an  orator  in  spite 
of  himself,  "  the  blackguard  ! 
I  know  the  appearance  of  'im. 
He's  one  of  the  brutes  that 
shoots  our  men  on  the  roads 
by  surprises,  and  always  'ave 
some  plausible  reason  to  ac- 
count for  themselves  when 
they're  caught.  'E's  one  of 
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the  brutes  what's  responsible 
for  keeping  us  poor  fellows  out 
of  our  beds  till  three  in  the 
morning.  There  'e  be,"  and 
the  sleuth's  voice,  at  first  under 
control,  grew  louder  and  louder, 
"  a  traitor  to  'is  King  and 
country,  as  sure  as  we're  stand- 
ing 'ere.  And  then  we  arrests 
'im,  and  'e  goes  up  to  a  court- 
martial  ;  and  they  says  they 
can't  convict  because  they  ain't 
got  no  evidence.  And  then,  if 
they  does  convict,  the  Govern- 
mint  lets  'im  go  agin.  If  I  'ad 
my  way,  there  wouldn't  be  no 
Governmint.  We'd  'ave  noth- 
ing but  military  law.  And 
what  should  a  loyal  subject  be 
doing  in  this  'ere  place  digging 
a  grave  at  midnight,  when  all 
loyal  subjects  except  ourselves, 
sir,  is  in  bed  ?  " 

And  having  hitherto  glared 
steadily  at  the  offender,  now 
thoroughly  alarmed,  as  well  he 
might  be,  he  turned  at  this 
point  to  the  officer  as  if  seek- 
ing confirmation  for  his  senti- 
ments. 

The  grave-digger,  thoroughly 
startled  by  the  apparition  of  a 
third  party  and  this  tremen- 
dous torrent  of  language,  in 
which  he  realised  only  the 
naked  truth,  began  to  shiver 
all  over. 

"  I'm  an  honest  man,  sir," 
he  protested.  "  I'm  as  loyal 
a  subject  as  ever  lived ;  and 
who  should  he  be  but  an  in- 
famous libeller,  puttin'  crime 
on  a  poor  man  that  asks  nothin' 
more  than  for  to  be  allowed  to 
work  quietly  and  dacently  for 
his  livin'." 


"  Well,  keep  still,"  said  the 
officer  ;  "  put  down  the  spade 
and  put  up  your  hands.  We 
shall  have  to  search  you." 

The  spade  went  down,  the 
quivering  hands  went  up,  trans- 
forming this  strange  denizen  of 
the  night  into  the  likeness  of  a 
frightened  bird.  They  searched 
his  clothes,  his  hat,  his  pockets, 
and  the  ground  all  round  him  ; 
but  they  found  no  arms,  only 
several  papers  which  the  officer 
carefully  removed  to  his  own 
pockets  for  future  investiga- 
tion. Then  they  marched  him 
off  between  the  two  of  them. 

The  grave-digger,  seeing  his 
chance  directly  silence  was  re- 
stored, began  talking.  It  was 
quite  impossible  to  hear  most 
of  what  he  said,  but  his  two 
chief  claims  to  consideration 
when  every  other  argument 
proved  useless  were  that  his 
wife's  cousin  had  been  a  ser- 
geant in  the  Munsters,  and  he 
himself  as  a  boy  had  been 
under-gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Tipperary. 

There  was  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  getting  over  the  wall, 
the  grave-digger  complaining 
piteously  of  rheumatism  ;  but 
here  the  sleuth's  herculean 
strength  stood  them  in  good 
stead,  and  after  he  had  heaved 
up  the  recalcitrant  Hibernian 
into  the  branches  of  the  stoutest 
of  the  rhododendrons,  the  arms 
of  the  remainder  of  the  patrol, 
who  had  been  waiting  patiently 
during  the  course  of  these 
events,  succeeded  in  completing 
what  was  necessary. 

They    passed    through    the 
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cornfield  again,  bearing  their 
captive  with  them ;  and  as 
they  went  through  the  postern 
gate,  a  familiar  voice  called 
out  to  the  officer,  "  Hullo  ! 
Sunshine,  what's  all  this  ex- 
citement about  ?  Have  the 
Sinn  Feiners  really  been  attack- 
ing the  barracks  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  he  who  had 
been  addressed  as  Sunshine, 
"  only  digging  graves." 

"  Digging  graves,  eh  ?  " 

The  patrol  party  had  halted 
a  little  in  rear  of  the  two 
speakers.  Just  above  them  a 
lamp  was  shining.  The  two 
formed  a  strange  contrast — the 
one  in  his  dress  uniform,  having 
only  a  few  minutes  earlier  left 
the  ballroom,  and  the  other 
covered  with  mud  and  grass, 
his  face  almost  hidden  in  a 
woolly  cap-comforter  which  he 
wore  in  brazen  defiance  of 
standing  regulations. 

They  took  their  prize  into 
the  inner  precincts  of  the 
guardroom.  There  his  huge 
floppy  hat  was  removed,  his 
hair  brushed  off  his  face. 

"  How  old  would  you  have 
taken  this  fellow  to  be  f  "  said 
the  Intelligence  Officer,  for  it 
was  none  other  than  that 
eminent  personage. 

"  Oh,  about  fifty,  I  suppose, 
or  perhaps  sixty." 

"  Unless  I'm  very  seriously 
mistaken,  he  was  twenty-seven 
last  March,"  continued  he  of 
the  Intelligence,  "  and  I  have 
his  full  description  and  ante- 
cedents very  neatly  indexed 
inside  a  couple  of  good  strong 
Burmah  locks.  And  very  soon, 
I  hope,  I  shall  be  able  to  con- 


gratulate you  on  having  been 
the  means  of  securing  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  men  in  the 
south  of  Ireland." 

"  Don't  congratulate  me. 
Sergeant  of  the  guard !  tell 
Fen  wick  to  come  here." 

An  enormous  figure  of  savage 
aspect  loomed  in  the  doorway. 
A  broad  smile  spread  over  the 
Intelligence  Officer's  face. 

"  What !  that  old  ruffian. 
Why,  it  was  only  last  week 
that  he  was  up  for  a  District 
Court-martial.  And  only  the 
week  before,"  and  here  he 
beamed  on  Fenwick  as  if  wel- 
coming a  long-lost  friend,  "  that 
he  helped  me  out  of  one  of  the 
tightest  corners  I  ever  remem- 
ber in  the  whole  course  of  a 
long  and  checkered  career." 

They  heard  the  rasping  of  a 
heavy  bolt  as  one  of  the  leading 
lights  of  the  "  inner  circle  "  of 
Sinn  Fein  passed  into  a  cell 
that  was  reserved  for  the 
special  convenience  of  great 
offenders. 

"  Fenwick,"  said  the  patrol 
officer,  "go  off  and  get  some 
hot  cocoa  and  something  to 
eat.  Sergeant  of  the  guard  ! 
send  somebody  for  the  cook, 
and  if  he's  asleep,  tell  them  to 
wake  him  up."  Then,  turning 
to  Fenwick,  "  Many  thanks," 
said  he,  almost  with  feeling. 

Directly  Fenwick  had  gone, 
the  Intelligence  Officer  turned 
to  the  weary  man  in  the  cap- 
comforter. 

"  Come  along  with  me,  and 
I  think  we  can  put  the  cap  on 
this  little  business." 

"  Come  along  with  you ! 
What  for?  I'm  off  to  bed. 
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As  it  is,  I  shall  only  get  about 
three  hours'  sleep." 

"  I  can  show  you  something 
that'll  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
a  night's  rest." 

And  the  upshot  of  it  was 
that  within  three  minutes  they 
were  returning  with  four  of  the 
patrol  to  the  scene  of  the  night's 
adventure. 

The  Intelligence  Officer 
turned  round  just  as  they  were 
starting,  and  asked  what  had 
been  done  with  the  spade.  It 
was  with  the  sergeant  of  the 
guard.  "  Bring  it  along  then," 
said  he. 

On  the  way  he  asked  the 
patrol  officer  several  questions. 

"  You  say  you  searched  the 
ground  all  round  where  the 
man  was  standing  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  you  found  nothing  ?  " 

"  No,  only  the  spade." 

"  And  how  deep  do  you 
think  the  grave  was  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  about  a  foot, 
or  perhaps  a  foot  and  a  half." 

The  Intelligence  Officer  took 
the  spade  himself  and  dug 
away  at  "  Michael  O'Flanigan's 
grave"  like  a  Trojan.  After 
ten  minutes  of  this,  the  spade 
struck  something  hard  which 
sounded  with  a  metallic  clang. 

"  Here's  your  evidence,"  said 
he.  "  Never  fear  ;  there's 
something  in  this  box  which 
will  provide  our  friend  the 
grave-digger  with  a  safe  pass- 
port to  Books'  Castle  before 
many  days  are  over.  Send 
back  two  of  the  men  for  three 
more  spades.  We  can  work  in 
shifts." 

They    lifted    the    first    box 
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out,  then  another,  then  a 
third. 

"  What  a  splendid  place  to 
keep  your  munitions  in,"  said 
the  Intelligence  Officer — "  a 
graveyard.  The  Sinn  Feiners 
aren't  quite  such  fools  as 
they're  painted,  are  they  f  " 

In  all.  they  discovered  one 
hundred  and  fifty  rifles  of 
varying  patterns  and  in  very 
varying  condition,  several  thou- 
sand rounds  of  ammunition, 
and  a  nice  little  supply  of 
bombs. 

And  just  as  the  dawn  was 
breaking  they  went  off  to  a 
well-earned  sleep.  He  of  the 
spade  and  the  slouch  hat  spent 
a  week  as  a  guest  at  Books' 
Castle,  and  he  then  embarked 
on  a  journey  across  water. 

A  fortnight  later  there  stood 
on  the  upper  deck  of  a  steamer, 
looking  out  over  the  taffrail,  a 
solitary  figure  gazing  at  the 
waves  glittering  cold  in  the 
moonlight. 

As  the  coast  receded  in  the 
distance,  and  the  twinkle  of  a 
distant  lighthouse  showed  the 
English  shore,  his  mind  was 
filled  almost  with  regret  to  be 
leaving  a  land  of  so  many 
strange  things.  But  not  quite : 
no  one  is  sorry  to  be  going 
home  again. 

And  then  a  crowd  of  reflec- 
tions flooded  his  thoughts,  as 
they  will  on  such  occasions, 
when  movement  and  change  of 
scene  and  variety  of  experience 
stir  the  brain. 

Is  there  a  law  of  treason  ? 
Should  men  co-operate  towards 
a  common  aim  f  Should  they 
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help  rather  than  hinder  each 
other  t 

And  as  to  our  sense  of  the 
past :  which  is  best,  that  it 
should  be  a  sense  of  griev- 
ances carefully  cherished,  or 
a  memory  of  mistakes  and 
pitfalls  to  be  avoided  in  the 
future  ? 

Is  it  best  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  body  politic,  and  when 
convicted,  to  seek  escape  by  an 
unworthy  appeal  to  garish  sen- 
timent f  For  ought  any  ruler 
worthy  of  the  name  to  forbear 
to  enforce  plain  justice  in  an- 
swer to  a  sentimental  outcry  t 


Has  any  civilisation  that 
ignored  the  necessity  of  order 
continued  to  flourish  ?  For  this 
is  and  still  remains  the  basis 
of  peace  and  concord,  as  it 
was  in  the  day  of  him  who 
wrote — 

"SI  che  coma  noi  siam   di  soglia   in 

soglia 
Per  questo  regno,  a  tutto  '1  regno 

piace, 
Com'  allo  Re,  ch'  in  suo  voler  ne 

'nvoglia  : 

E  la  sua  volontade  e  nostra  pace  : 
Ella  e  quel  mare,  al  qual  tutto  si 

muove 

Ci6,  ch'  ella  cria,  o  che  natura  face.  " 
— DANTE,  « Paradise,' 
Canto  iii.  1.  82. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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FEOM  THE   CONGO   TO   UGANDA. 

BY   GILBERT  BUSSEY. 


I.   THE   CONGO   RIVER. 


WHEN  Stanley  made  his 
memorable  journey  down  the 
Congo  in  1877,  Central  Equa- 
torial Africa  was  in  a  very 
different  condition  from  that 
which  the  traveller  finds  to-day. 
The  great  river  then  flowed 
through  lands  still  darkened 
by  the  hideous  cloud  of  the 
slave  trade.  Civilisation  was 
unknown,  and  cannibalism  was 
almost  universal  among  the 
many  warring  tribes.  Stanley 
thought  it  necessary  to  take 
with  him  a  small  army  of 
negro  warriors,  and  he  had  to 
fight  almost  every  step  of  his 
way  to  the  coastal  regions. 

Having  lately  crossed  the 
Continent  from  the  Belgian 
Congo  to  British  East  Africa, 
I  am  able  to  testify  to  the 
extraordinary  change  that  has 
come  over  the  Equatorial  re- 
gions through  which  I  passed. 
A  fleet  of  steamers  plies  up 
and  down  the  Congo  river. 
Trading  centres,  missionary  sta- 
tions, and  administrative  posts 
are  distributed  all  along  its 
length.  The  natives,  generally 
speaking,  have  been  trans- 
formed from  bloodthirsty  can- 
nibals into  decent  law-abiding 
members  of  society. 

True,  in  the  interior  of  the 
vast  forests  there  are  still 
black  spots  where  human  flesh 
is  eaten  at  tribal  feasts,  and 


where  a  white  man  runs  the 
risk  of  being  received  with  a 
cloud  of  poisoned  arrows.  But 
these  places  are  receiving  the 
attention  of  the  Belgian  mili- 
tary authorities.  Government 
posts  are  being  established  in 
the  less  accessible  districts, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
last  remnants  of  the  bad  old 
days  will  probably  have  dis- 
appeared. The  epoch  of  the 
alleged  "  red  rubber "  atro- 
cities has  passed  away.  The 
treatment  of  the  natives  by 
the  Belgians  I  found  to  be 
excellent  in  the  areas  through 
which  I  passed,  erring,  if  at 
all,  on*  the  side  of  leniency 
rather  than  of  severity.  More- 
over, such  are  the  transport 
facilities  now  available,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  journey 
from  west  to  east  is  rather 
in  the  nature  of  a  pleasure  trip 
than  of  the  arduous  and  perilous 
undertaking  of  even  a  few  years 
ago.  The  only  really  trying 
portion  of  the  route  followed 
was  that  we  had  to  traverse 
on  foot  from  Bambili — which 
is  far  away  to  the  north-east 
of  Stanleyville — to  Kasenge  on 
Lake  Albert  Nyanza,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  300  miles  as 
the  crow  flies,  but  of  nearer  400 
miles  by  the  route  we  took. 
The  only  district  reported  as 
dangerous  owing  to  the  un- 
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settled  state  of  the  natives  was 
one  near  Kilo,  but,  by  slightly 
altering  our  route,  we  avoided 
all  difficulty. 

The  object  of  the  expedition 
in  which  I  took  part  was  mainly 
big-game  hunting.  There  were 
four  of  us :  Mr  Sydney  Fair- 
bairn  of  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
Captain  Geoffrey  Catchpole, 
Major  Bisshopp,  and  myself. 
All  had  served  in  the  Great 
War.  Captain  Catchpole  is 
well  known  for  his  hunting 
exploits  in  British  East  Africa. 
Major  Bisshopp  and  myself  had 
had  big-game  experience  in 
Ehodesia,  and  I  had  also  done 
some  shooting  both  in  what 
was  formerly  German  East 
Africa  and  to  the  south  of  the 
Eovuma.  We  travelled  by 
Belgian  steamer  from  Falmouth 
to  Matadi,  some  few  miles  up 
the  Congo,  and  thence  by 
train  to  Kinshara,  on  Stanley 
Pool.  Here  we  boarded  the 
river  steamer  for  Stanleyville, 
which  is  about  1000  miles 
up-stream.  From  Stanleyville 
we  returned  some  200  miles 
by  a  smaller  boat  to  Bumba. 
A  still  smaller  steamer  took 
us  up  the  Eubi  river  to  Go. 
From  Go  we  went  by  canoe 
to  Jumba,  thence  by  another 
steamer  to  Buta,  and  by  motor- 
car to  Bambili.  Then  came 
the  long  journey  on  foot 
through  Poko,  Eungu,  Gom- 
bari  (where  two  of  our  party 
left  us  to  proceed  by  another 
route),  Arebi,  Kilo,  and  Eunia 
to  Kasenye,  at  the  south- 
western end  of  Lake  Albert 
Nyanza.  Captain  Catchpole 
and  I  crossed  that  lake  by 


the  steamer  to  Butiaba  in 
Northern  Uganda.  We  pro- 
ceeded by  motor-car  to  Masindi 
Port  on  Lake  Kiogo,  crossed 
by  steamer  to  Namasagali, 
went  by  the  short  railway  to 
Jinga  on  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza, 
took  the  steamer  to  Kisumu 
in  British  East  Africa,  and  the 
Mombasa  Eailway  to  Nairobi. 

Leaving  Falmouth  on  the 
first  of  October  1919,  we  reached 
Matadi  some  three  weeks  later, 
Stanleyville  in  the  third  week 
of  November,  and,  departing 
from  Bumba  at  the  beginning 
of  December,  completed  our 
journey  to  Nairobi  early  in 
April  1920. 

Matadi,  the  port  at  which 
we  disembarked,  is  a  curious 
little  place  built  on  a  steep 
hill.  The  gradients  are  of 
such  a  character  that  no  vehi- 
cles can  be  used  in  the  streets, 
and  everything  has  to  be  car- 
ried by  natives.  One's  general 
impression  of  the  town  is 
summed  up  in  the  word  "  oil." 
The  whole  place  reeks  of  palm- 
oil.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the 
cooking  is  done  with  it ;  and  the 
inhabitants,  as  they  clamber  up 
and  down  under  the  hot  sun, 
look  as  if  they  had  been  bath- 
ing in  it.  The  temperature 
was  something  extraordinary 
in  the  shade,  and  our  butter 
came  to  table  in  the  form  of 
oil.  Personally,  I  had  such 
a  sickening  of  oil  that  I  don't 
think  I  shall  ever  want  to 
taste  it  again  even  with  my 
salad. 

We  had  an  absolute  night- 
mare of  a  time  with  the  Bel- 
gian customs  officials.  They 
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insisted  that  we  should  only 
take  one  rifle  apiece,  the  usual 
equipment  for  big-game  hunters 
being  at  least  two — a  heavy  and 
a  light  one.  The  duty  on  the 
four  rifles  the  party  was  allowed 
to  retain  came  to  over  £20, 
while  the  tariff  on  kit  and 
ammunition  was  proportion- 
ately high.  The  rifles  we  were 
permitted  to  take  were  dis- 
figured by  having  numbers 
and  Belgian  coats  -  of  -  arms 
stamped  on  them  with  punches 
— a  most  objectionable  pro- 
ceeding. However,  I  am  glad 
to  remember  that  we  managed 
to  see  the  humorous  side  of 
the  matter,  and  we  all  kept 
merry  and  bright  in  spite  of 
the  annoyances  inflicted  on 
us.  We  had,  however,  plenty 
to  do  in  the  way  of  buying 
stores,  and  so  on,  to  occupy 
our  minds. 

We  went  by  train  to  Kin- 
shara — a  nice  little  town  at 
the  lower  end  of  Stanley  Pool, 
and  not  far  from  Leopoldville. 
It  is  the  port  from  which  all 
the  river  boats  start.  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  the  matter  of 
climate  the  Congo  is  the  "  dog 
with  a  bad  name."  We  were 
surprised  to  find  there  a  tem- 
perature of  only  about  85 
degrees  in  the  shade,  and  we 
were  told  the  thermometer 
seldom  rises  above  90.  We 
embarked  on  the  steamer 
Leverville,  and  crossed  the  equa- 
tor on  9th  November  at  Coquil- 
hatville,  the  greatest  heat  we 
experienced  on  the  Congo  up 
to  that  time  being  about  84 
degrees.  The  passage  up  the 
river  is  fairly  comfortable.  The 


"  chop "  (food)  is  excellent, 
and  passengers  have  a  beauti- 
fully restful  time.  They  spend 
the  day  in  easy-chairs  on  deck, 
occasionally  varying  the  mono- 
tony by  a  little  shot-gun  shoot- 
ing at  duck  and  other  wildfowl; 
We  found  that  Lever  Brothers 
(the  Port  Sunlight  people)  have 
great  interests  in  the  Congo, 
whence  they  obtain  enormous 
quantities  of  palm-oil.  Their 
posts  are  scattered  through  the 
forests  of  the  Congo  basin,  and 
the  oil  trade  seems  to  be  all 
in  their  hands. 

The  river  scenery  is  attrac- 
tive, though  there  is  very  little 
variety.  Dense  tropical  forests 
cover  the  banks,  except  in 
places  where  there  are  clearings 
around  native  villages  or  Euro- 
pean posts.  The  river  is  a  rich 
chocolate  colour,  and  the  vege- 
tation at  its  edge  a  vivid 
green.  The  huge  towering  trees, 
the  thick-matted  undergrowth, 
the  many  rope-like  creeping 
plants  hanging  in  natural  fes- 
toons, are  all  reflected,  in  the 
reddish  -  brown  water  with 
mirror-like  clearness.  Here  a 
group  of  stately  palms,  there 
a  clump  of  graceful  tree-ferns, 
add  their  wild  beauty  to  the 
view.  Life  is  added  to  the 
scene  by  birds  of  brilliant 
plumage  and  the  gorgeously 
coloured  butterflies  which  flit 
about  among  the  foliage.  Hip- 
popotami are  numerous.  They 
like  to  keep  in  the  shallow 
water  around  the  numerous 
islands,  but  are  occasionally 
seen  from  the  boat.  Crocodiles 
are  present  in  large  numbers, 
and  frequently  offered  us  tar- 
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gets  for  our  rifles.  The  "  croc  " 
is  the  one  African  animal  re- 
garding which  nobody  has  any 
idea  of  sportsmanship.  Its 
cold-blooded  cruelty  and  cun- 
ning are  thought  to  make  it 
fair  game  at  all  times. 

The  river  has  many  sand- 
banks, which  are  constantly 
changing  their  positions,  and 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  tie 
the  steamers  up  every  night. 
This  allows  the  passengers  to 
stretch  their  legs,  and  provides 
a  very  welcome  change  from 
the  easy-chair  life  on  board. 

We  heard  reports  of  the 
presence  of  herds  of  elephant 
and  buffalo  along  the  river, 
but  though  we  seized  every 
possibility  of  tracking  them, 
we  saw  nothing  of  them.  When 
finally  we  reached  Stanleyville, 
after  a  voyage  of  about  1000 
miles,  we  found  that  it  had 
grown  into  a  pretty  little  town, 
with  avenues  of  palms  in  the 
main  streets.  We  stopped  with 
Messrs  Lever  Brothers'  repre- 
sentative, who  made  us  very 
comfortable.  There  is  no  hotel 
in  the  place. 

Our  intention  had  been  to 
proceed  on  foot  from  Stanley- 
ville to  Buta,  taking  what  is 
called  the  Nelle  route,  but  we 
found  it  impossible  to  get  the 
carriers  we  needed.  Some  of 
those  recommended  by  Levers' 
agent  did  not  seem  to  care  to 
go  as  far  as  Buta.  Others 
said  :  "  We  don't  mind  coming 
with  you,  but  we  don't  want 
to  carry  loads."  They  evi- 
dently took  us  for  philanthro- 
pists who  were  arranging  a 
trip  for  the  pleasure  of  shoot- 


ing game  to  provide  them  with 
meat.     A  third  section  said : 
"  Oh,  we  are  very  good  hunters 
and  can  shoot  well."     These 
apparently    thought    we    had 
travelled   so   far   to   watch    a 
band    of    natives    shoot.      On 
the  whole  they  were  a  very 
poor   lot   of   niggers,    and   we 
decided  to  go  back  to  Bumba 
by  boat,   and  to  reach  Buta 
by    way    of    the    Eubi    river. 
The   Governor   of   Stanleyville 
advised   us    to   go   that   way, 
which,    he    said,    would    take 
us    through    the    best    game 
country   in   the   Congo   State. 
He  seemed  pleased  that  British 
sportsmen     should    visit     the 
Congo,  and  said  he  would  like 
to  see  more  of  them.    He  gave 
our  spokesman,  Fairbairn,  let- 
ters   to    all    the    "  chefs    de 
region,"    instructing    them    to 
assist  us  in  every  wa^,  and  he 
also  gave  permission  to  shoot 
twelve  elephants  and  to  cap- 
ture okapi,  if  we  were  fortun- 
ate enough  to  come  across  any. 
Accordingly,    we    turned   in 
our    tracks    and   sailed    down 
to    Bumba,    200    miles    back. 
From   Bumba    it   is   proposed 
by    the    Belgian    Government 
to   make   a   railway   eastward 
to  Aba,  the  nearest  point  in 
the  Belgian  Congo  to   Gondo- 
koro,  on  the  Bahr-el-Jebel.  But 
there  are  no  signs  of  the  rail- 
way yet,   and  we  went  from 
Bumba  in  a  small  steamer  up 
the   Eubi    to    Go,    about   100 
miles  eastward.     Here  we  got 
a   canoe    to    take   us    farther 
up    the     stream    to     Jumba. 
The   canoe   voyage  we   found 
very  tiring.   Among  its  features 
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were  the  attacks  of  a  kind  of 
fly,  whose  bites  cause  no  im- 
mediate pain,  but  have  trouble- 
some after-effects.  From  each 
bite  a  small  drop  of  blood 
oozes.  The  unsuspecting  vic- 
tim, who  may  be  reading  a 
book,  looks  down  to  find  his 
bare  arms — for,  of  course,  in 
this  climate  one  wears  no  coat 
and  has  one's  shirt  sleeves 
tucked  up  to  the  elbow — and 
any  other  exposed  portion  of 
his  anatomy  covered  with  blood. 
In  a  few  hours  each  wound  has 
produced  a  fair-sized  pimple, 
which  itches  intensely  and  lasts 
for  two  or  three  days. 

The  Congo  canoes  are  all 
dug-outs — that  is  to  say,  they 
are  each  hollowed  from  the 
trunk  of  a  single  tree.  Some 
of  them  are  capable  of  carrying 
a  load  of  ten  tons,  and  are 
manned  by  about  sixty  pad- 
dlers.  Many  of  them  have 
their  hulls  nicely  carved.  These 
big  canoes  are  perfectly  stable, 
and  the  white  passenger,  if  he 
can  only  forget  the  flies,  can 
make  himself  fairly  comfort- 
able in  a  deck-chair  under  the 
small  grass  roof  which  the 
natives  construct  to  shelter 
him  from  the  blazing  sun. 

From  Jumba  we  voyaged  by 
steamer  to  Buta,  which  is 
about  160  miles  north-east  of 
Bumba.  The  river  is  very 
shallow  and  the  steamer  small. 
As  there  was  only  one  cabin, 
a  small  flat-bottomed  steel  boat 
with  a  corrugated-iron  roof  was 
chained  to  the  side  of  the 
steamer  to  form  a  second  cabin 
for  two.  It  looked  like  a  dog- 
kennel,  and  as  such  we  im- 


mediately christened  it.  It 
was  a  most  unpleasant  con- 
trivance. Every  time  one 
moved  too  rapidly  towards  its 
bow  it  immediately  dipped  its 
nose  into  the  river,  and  torrents 
of  water  came  rushing  in.  In 
the  three  days'  journey  we 
were  flooded  out  several  times 
in  this  manner. 

Buta  is  the  town  from  which 
the  only  okapi  ever  sent  to 
Europe  was  despatched  in 
1919.  It  was  caught  by  natives 
and  given  to  the  wife  of  the 
Commissionaire  de  District. 
For  a  good  many  months  it 
roamed  at  will  about  the  streets 
of  Buta,  feeding  in  the  central 
square  and  occasionally  getting 
chased  out  of  the  officials' 
gardens.  When  it  was  decided 
to  send  it  home,  the  citizens 
of  Buta  were  very  much  sur- 
prised to  learn  the  great  value 
of  the  animal  that  they  had 
been  treating  with  so  little 
respect.  For  Zoo  purposes  the 
okapi  is  said  to  be  almost 
priceless. 

The  motor  road  from  Buta 
to  Bambili — a  distance  of  108 
miles — is  really  excellent.  It 
is  constructed  through  a  thickly 
populated  district,  and  the 
natives  never  get  tired  of 
watching  the  passage  of  the  car. 
The  whole  journey  is  a  sort 
of  triumphal  procession.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  villages  turn 
out  in  full  force,  cheering  and 
dancing  as  the  car  whizzes  by. 
The  bolder  spirits  among  the 
juveniles  delight  in  running 
alongside  the  road  in  a  vain 
endeavour  to  equal  the  speed 
of  the  car.  The  contrast  be- 
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tween  these  primitive  people 
and  this  product  of  our  intri- 
cate civilisation,  which  takes 


the  white  man  through  their 
country,  strikes  one  very 
forcibly. 


II.  THROUGH  THE  GREAT  FOREST. 


From  Bambili  we  started  on 
our  march  through  the  great 
forest  to  Lake  Albert.  We 
experienced  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  eighty  odd  car- 
riers we  required,  and  left 
Bambili  in  good  spirits,  very 
pleased  to  have  finished  for  a 
time  with  mechanical  transport. 

I  had  read  of  the  gloom  of 
the  Central  African  forest.  I 
did  not  find  it  gloomy.  To  me 
it  is  really  a  delightful  place 
in  which  to  travel.  It  is  a 
land  of  cool  green  shadows. 
The  mighty  trees  are  decked 
with  graceful  festoons  of  creep- 
ers, many  of  which  are  covered 
with  richly  -  scented  flowers. 
Bound  the  bases  of  the  trees 
is  a  dense  undergrowth,  which 
renders  movement  through  the 
forest  very  difficult  except  on 
the  paths.  The  various  shades 
of  green,  blending  into  each 
other,  with  splashes  of  sunlight 
here  and  there  filtering  through, 
create  a  most  wonderful  effect. 

The  natives  between  Bam- 
bili and  Poko  are  of  the  Azandi 
tribe.  They  are  a  very  fine 
race.  In  the  old  days  they 
were  the  best  fighters  in  the 
Congo.  They  were,  in  fact, 
the  only  tribe  who  maintained 
their  independence  against  the 
Arab  slave-raiders.  Nowadays 
they  have  directed  their  ener- 
gies to  the  hunting  of  elephants, 
in  which  they  are  very  success- 


ful. In  the  Congo  natives  are 
apparently  allowed  to  kill  an 
unlimited  number  of  elephants. 
The  custom  in  this  district  is 
that  all  ivory  from  animals 
killed  by  the  tribal  hunter  is 
the  property  of  the  chief.  In 
consequence,  Manzali,  the  chief 
at  Bambili,  is  a  very  rich 
man,  and  has  for  sale  every  year 
several  tons  of  ivory. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Poko  the 
character  of  the  country 
changes  from  forest  to  ranges 
of  hills  covered  with  tall  grass, 
and  carrying  very  little  timber. 
The  natives  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  masses  of  almost 
pure  iron  which  cap  many  of 
the  hills,  and  blacksmiths' 
forges  are  numerous.  The  ore 
is  smelted  with  charcoal,  and 
the  resulting  iron  is  hammered 
into  a  great  variety  of  excellent 
knives,  spears,  and  swords. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  area 
are  of  the  Mangbeti  race.  They 
have  a  curious  and  rather  bar- 
barous custom  of  binding  thin 
strips  of  bark  tightly  round  the 
heads  of  their  infants.  This 
binding  is  left  on  for  several 
years,  with  the  result  that  the 
skull  grows  long,  thin,  and  egg- 
shaped.  Skulls  of  eighteen 
inches  from  the  forehead  to 
the  back  of  the  head  are  not 
uncommon. 

This  grass  country  contains 
water-buck,  a  kind  of  kob, 
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and    also    buffalo,    but    until  snap-shots    at   heads    bobbing 

the   grass  has  been  burnt  off  up  and  down  all  over  the  pool, 

hunting  is   practically   impos-  The    beasts    were    thoroughly 

sible.  frightened,    however,    and   re- 

Between   Poko   and   Eungu  trained    from    putting    much 

the  path  crosses  the  Bomakandi  more  than  their  noses  above 

river  at  Teli.    This  is  a  really  water,    and    even    then    only 

delightful  spot.    The  local  chief  remaining  up  for  a  couple  of 

has   built  a  fine  brick  house  seconds.    We  therefore  had  to 

for  his  European  visitors.     All  content  ourselves  with  the  one 

the    natives    appeared    to    be  already    shot,    which   was   by 

delighted  to  see  us,  and  treated  now    floating.      We    arranged 

us  with  great  hospitality.    Cap-  with  some  canoe  boys  to  tow 

tain  Catchpole  secured  our  first  the  carcass  down  to  Teli,  and 

head  of  big  game  here  by  shoot-  we  ourselves  returned  to  camp, 

ing  a  hippopotamus.  There  were  Buffalo  were  reported  here 

about  a  dozen  of  these  animals  along    the    Bomakandi.      We 

in  a  large  pool  a  short  distance  found    on    investigation    that, 

up  the  river.     Catchpole  and  although  they  had  been  there 

I  canoed  up  to  them  at  day-  a  few  weeks  previously,  recent 

break    on    the   morning    after  grass    fires    had    driven    them 

our  arrival.     We  found  them  away  to  other  feeding-grounds, 

in  the  centre  of  the  pool,  hud-  At   Eungu   the   road   again 

died  together  with  their  heads  crosses  the  Bomakandi,  and  it 

out  of  the  water.  is  here  that  we  first  began  to 

We  landed  and  crept  through  get  into  really  good  elephant 

the  forest  until  we  were  oppo-  country. 

site   to    them,    and    then    de-  We  camped  three  days  be- 

scended    to    the    edge    of    the  yond  Eungu,  at  the  village  of  a 

river,  sinking  up .  to  our  knees  chief  whose  banana  plantations 

in  thick  black  mud.     Catch-  were  visited  by  the  great  thieves 

pole    took    the    shot,    but    he  almost  every  night, 

had  great  difficulty  in  picking  After  some  pretty  strenuous 

out  an  individual  head.     The  hunting  one  of  our  party  man- 

hippo     were      so      close     to-  aged  to  account  for  two  bull 

gether  that   they   looked  like  elephants.     One  of  them  bore 

a  compact  mass,  with  here  a  a  terrible  wound  inflicted  by  a 

pink  ear  showing  up  and  there  native  falling-spear  trap.    The 

a  little  piggy  eye  gazing  stolidly  front   of  his   trunk  had   been 

into   vacancy.     He   managed,  sliced  off  from  the  base  almost 

nevertheless,  to  kill  a  cow.  to    the   tip,    leaving   the   two 

The  effect  of  the  shot  was  interior    flanges     quite    open, 

electrical.       With     a     mighty  The  lower  portion  of  the  wound 

splashing    and   lashing   up    of  had  healed,   but  between   the 

foam    the    whole    herd    dived  eyes    there    was    still    a   large 

and  scattered.     We  spent  the  hole  which  was  in  a  horrible 

next    hour    in    trying    to    get  condition.       The    poor    beast 
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must  have  been  in  frightful 
pain,  and  the  bullet  which 
killed  him  certainly  afforded 
him  a  merciful  release. 

These  native  traps  are  fear- 
some contrivances.  In  parts 
they  are  numerous,  and  make 
hunting  in  the  forest  without 
a  local  guide  extremely  dan- 
gerous. They  are  placed  on 
elephant  paths,  and  woe  betide 
the  unfortunate  individual  who 
unwittingly  walks  under  one 
of  them.  The  shaft  of  the 
"  spear  "  consists  of  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  six  inches  in  diameter 
and  fifteen  feet  Jong.  In  the 
end  of  this  is  securely  fastened 
a  tough  stick  about  two  feet 
in  length  and  tipped  with  a 
sharp  knife  shaped  like  a  cheese- 
cutter.  The  spear  is  suspended 
from  the  branch  of  a  tree 
overhanging  the  selected  ele- 
phant path,  at  a  height  of  at 
least  twenty  feet.  The  cord 
by  which  it  hangs  runs  down 
to  the  ground,  and  is  fixed  by 
an  ingenious  catch  in  such  a 
manner  that  any  animal  or 
person  passing  along  the  path 
is  bound  to  touch  it.  This 
causes  the  spear  to  drop,  and 
its  great  weight  drives  it  with 
immense  force  into  the  unfortu- 
nate creature  who  has  sprung 
the  trap.  We  heard  of  a  native 
woman  in  this  district  who  was 
killed  in  this  manner,  and  we 
were  informed  that  the  knife 
had  struck  her  in  the  centre  of 
the  head  with  such  tremendous 
power  that  it  had  almost  cleft 
her  in  two. 

Apart  from  the  danger  of 
traps,  elephant-hunting  in  the 
forest  is  an  extremely  arduous 


and  risky  undertaking.  It 'is 
often  necessary  to  follow  a 
trail  continuously  for  many 
hours.  When  the  elephant  is 
eventually  located,  the  under- 
growth is  usually  so  thick  that 
it  is  necessary  to  approach 
within  half  a  dozen  yards  of 
him  before  an  accurate  shot 
can  be  obtained.  In  the  event 
of  the  elephant  being  one  of  a 
herd,  there  is  also  the  danger 
of  an  unwounded  elephant 
trampling  on  the  hunter  in  the 
blind  stampede  which  follows 
the  report  of  the  gun. 

The  Congo  native's  idea  of 
distance  seems  to  be  very 
vague.  When  asked  how  far 
a  certain  village  is,  he  invari- 
ably replies  that  the  path 
crosses  so  many  rivers.  He 
does  not  seem  to  realise  that 
the  distance  between  rivers 
occasionally  varies.  Even  on 
the  point  of  the  number  of 
rivers  he  is  often  inaccurate, 
and  when  one  is  hot  and  tired 
and  has  crossed  the  reported 
number,  and  is  then  told  that 
there  are  still  two  or  three 
more  on  the  road,  one  is  apt 
to  criticise  the  guide  in  rather 
unparliamentary  language. 

After  the  hunt  on  the  Eungu 
road  we  decided  to  split  up 
into  two  parties,  with  the  idea 
of  increasing  our  chances  of 
bagging  some  big  game.  The 
rest  of  the  party  went  on  along 
the  Gombari  road  to  hunt  on 
the  east  of  the  Duru  river, 
and  I  struck  south  into  the 
Ituri  forest. 

I  made  my  hunting  camp  on 
the  Andudu  road  at  the  village 
of  a  chief  named  Manda.  I 
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found  there  the  Belgian  Judge 
from  Wamba  on  circuit.  He 
treated  me  with  great  courtesy, 
and  gave  me  some  very  inter- 
esting information  about  the 
Ituri  pygmies.  He  has  spent 
a  number  of  years  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  has  studied  the 
pygmies  and  their  customs  with 
great  interest.  He  informed 
me  that  the  true  pygmy  is 
even  now  beginning  to  die  out. 
Intermarriage  with  other  tribes 
and  settlement  into  permanent 
villages  have  already  increased 
the  height  of  numbers  of  the 
present  generation.  The  aver- 
age  Pygmy  is  no  longer  the 
shy  elusive  creature  that  he 
was  formerly.  In  the  dense 
forest  along  the  upper  Ituri, 
however,  the  real  old-fashioned 
pygmies  still  exist.  They  are 
a  race  of  wanderers,  and  live 
by  hunting.  White  men  pene- 
trating into  this  region  are 
received  with  suspicion,  but 
not  with  hostility. 

The  pygmy  kills  his  elephant 


solely  with  knives  and  spears. 
His  usual  method  of  procedure 
is  to  creep  up  behind  a  sleep- 
ing elephant,  and  with  one 
stroke  -of  his  heavy  razor-like 
knife,  cut  the  tendons  of  one 
of  the  animal's  hind-legs.  As 
an  elephant  cannot  move  on 
three  legs,  he  is  then  at  the 
hunter's  mercy,  and  can  be 
despatched  at  leisure  with 
spears. 

The  pygmies  are  very  honest 
in  their  dealings  with  neigh- 
bouring tribes.  If  a  bunch 
of  bananas  is  required,  a  hunter 
will  go  into  a  banana  plantation 
at  night,  cut  his  bunch,  and 
hang  a  piece  of  meat  on  the 
tree  in  payment. 

I  found  a  fair  amount  of 
game  around  Manda's,  and 
managed  to  bag  several  buf- 
faloes, &c.  There  were  large 
numbers  in  the  vicinity.  When 
I  joined  the  other  party  I 
found  that  they  had  accounted 
for  a  couple  of  elephants  and 
a  good  many  buffaloes. 


in.   NARROW  ESCAPES. 


There  are  two  exciting  in- 
cidents to  place  on  record  in 
connection  with  our  stay  in 
this  district.  One  has  to  do 
with  an  elephant,  the  other 
with  a  buffalo.  One  member 
of  the  party,  whose  modesty 
I  shall  not  shock  if  I  call  him 
A.,  badly  wounded  a  large 
bull  elephant  in  the  shoulder. 
The  shot  was,  however,  too 
low  for  the  heart,  and  did  not 
seem  to  have  any  immediate 
effect  on  the  animal.  He  went 


crashing  away  through  the  for- 
est, apparently  with  unimpaired 
vigour.  A.  followed  him  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  soon 
came  up  with  him.  He  was 
standing  in  a  very  thick  patch 
of  undergrowth,  and  charged 
A.  immediately  he  sighted  him. 
A.  turned  him  without  diffi- 
culty with  the  first  barrel  of 
his  "475,  and  fired  the  second 
barrel  into  his  shoulder  as  he 
swerved  off  to  the  right.  He 
seemed  now  to  be  very  sick 
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indeed,  and  could  only  trot 
very  slowly.  A.  ran  after  him, 
every  now  and  again  catching 
a  glimpse  of  his  huge  hind- 
quarters and  putting  a  snap- 
shot into  them  in  the  hope  of 
breaking  the  spine  and  bring- 
ing him  down.  After  the  fourth 
unsuccessful  shot  the  elephant 
turned  and  charged  again,  this 
time  with  great  determination. 
A.  fired  both  barrels  into  the 
chest  without  stopping  him, 
and  had  then  just  time  to  dash 
to  one  side,  and  avoid  his  wav- 
ing trunk  by  a  margin  which 
was,  he  says,  too  narrow  to  be 
pleasant. 

After  this  outburst  of  rage 
the  poor  brute  seemed  to  lose 
heart,  and  having  retreated 
a  hundred  yards  or  so,  stood 
in  a  comparatively  open  spot 
hanging  his  head  and  breathing 
in  great  sobbing  gasps.  A. 
crept  up  and  put  an  end  to 
his  misery  by  sending  a  bullet 
through  his  brain. 

The  hero  of  the  buffalo  story 
was  Captain  Catchpole.  Hav- 
ing wounded  one  in  the  forest, 
he  was  following  the  animal  in 
very  thick  undergrowth,  when 
it  charged  him,  without  warn- 
ing, from  a  distance  of  about 
twelve  yards.  He  could  not 
see  it,  but  heard  it  crashing 
towards  him,  and  fired  blindly 
at  three  yards'  range.  For- 
tunately his  bullet  penetrated 
its  brain  and  dropped  it. 

Catchpole  was  accompanied 
by  a  local  native,  who  was 
carrying  a  small  bow,  with 
arrows  about  a  foot  in  length. 
On  examining  the  dead  bull, 
Catchpole  was  amused  to  find 


one  of  these  arrows  sticking 
about  half  an  inch  into  its 
hide.  It  appears  that  the 
native  had  discharged  it  at 
almost  the  same  moment  that 
Catchpole  fired.  We  concluded 
that  this  native  was  an  opti- 
mist, and  that  he  was  acting 
on  the  principle  that  "  every 
little  helps."  The  buffalo  in 
this  district  seem  to  be  a  cross 
between  the  red  and  the  black. 
In  the  same  herd  animals  of 
both  colours  may  be  seen,  and 
the  horns  differ  very  much, 
sometimes  resembling  the  one 
type  and  sometimes  the  other. 
The  natives  in  this  district 
have  a  cruel  method  of  killing 
elephants,  though  it  is  now 
illegal,  and  punishable  by  very 
severe  penalties.  It  is  that  of 
"  burning  "  them.  The  forest 
here  is  broken  up  by  patches 
of  elephant-grass,  often  many 
hundreds  of  acres  in  extent. 
This  grass  is  about  fourteen 
feet  high.  It  is  coarse,  and 
grows  so  close  together  that 
it  constitutes  a  perfect  thicket. 
It  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
elephants,  which  often  go  into 
it  to  sleep  during  the  day.  At 
the  end  of  the  dry  season  it 
gets  like  tinder,  and  a  fire 
lighted  on  the  windward  side 
rushes  across  the  whole  area 
with  great  rapidity. 

The  natives,  having  decided 
on  a  hunt,  assemble  in  large 
numbers,  and  camp  in  the 
vicinity  of  one  of  these  grass 
patches  which  they  know  is 
frequented  by  a  herd  of  ele- 
phants. When  the  herd  has 
been  marked  down  in  the 
interior  of  the  grass,  a  cordon 
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of  natives  is  formed  all  round 
the  patch,  and  the  grass  is 
fired  simultaneously  on  all 
sides. 

The  elephants  are  now  en- 
closed in  a  ring  of  fire  which 
rapidly  approaches  them.  This 
terrifies  the  poor  beasts  to 
such  an  extent  that,  instead  of 
making  a  dash  for  it,  they  stand 
huddled  up  together  in  the 
centre  of  the  patch,  too  fright- 
ened to  move.  The  majority 
of  them  are  eventually  suffo- 
cated by  the  clouds  of  dense 
smoke,  and  the  few  who  do 
venture  to  rush  through  the 
flames  are  met  with  a  volley 
of  bullets  from  the  native 
muzzle-loaders,  and  clouds  of 
spears  and  arrows.  It  is  very 
rarely  that  more  than  one  or 
two  escape,  and  in  this  way 
whole  herds — bulls,  cows,  and 
calves — are  completely  wiped 
out. 

At  Gombari  we  again  split 
our  force,  Catchpole  and  I 
deciding  to  push  on  to  Nairobi, 
and  the  other  two  turning 
north-eastward  to  Dungu  and 
Faradje. 

We  slept  at  a  chief's  village 
on  the  Arebi  road.  One  of 
the  treasures  of  this  village 
is  an  enormous  drum.  It  is 
constructed,  as  are  all  these 
signalling  -  drums,  out  of  a 
single  piece  of  wood,  and  is 
ornamented  with  an  excellent 
carving  of  an  antelope's  head. 
It  weighs  at  least  half  a  ton, 
and  the  chief  informed  me  that 
he  could  send  direct  messages 
with  it  for  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles. 

This  method  of  signalling  by 


drum-taps  is  universal  in  the 
Nelle  and  Ituri  districts.  The 
drum  is  made  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  stroke  on  one  side  gives 
a  high  note,  and  a  stroke 
on  the  other  a  low  note. 
This  enables  a  drummer  to 
send  quite  elaborate  messages. 
For  instance,  a  series  of  four 
strokes  alternately  on  the  high 
and  low  sides  mean  that  car- 
riers are  required.  Very  rapid 
single  alternate  strokes  mean 
that  the  message  is  urgent 
and  requires  immediate  atten- 
tion. Other  combinations  of 
high  and  low  notes  convey 
such  messages  as  a  general 
invitation  to  drink  beer,  enemy 
invading  territory,  a  death, 
white  men  arriving,  &c.  An 
important  message  will  be 
drummed  in  an  extraordinarily 
short  time  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other. 

At  this  village  we  also  saw 
one  of  the  large  curved  knives 
which  were  formerly  used  for 
"  message  -  sending."  The 
method  of  sending  a  message 
by  the  knife  was  as  follows, 
A  messenger  was  selected,  and 
the  message  to  be  conveyed 
was  constantly  repeated  to 
him  until  he  could  recite  it 
word  for  word.  He  was  then 
bound  down  to  the  ground. 
A  small  springy  sapling  was 
bent  and  attached  to  the  curved 
knife,  which  was  placed  under 
his  neck.  When  all  was  ready 
the  sapling  was  released,  and 
the  unfortunate  fellow's  head 
was  severed  and  thrown  into 
the  air.  His  spirit  was  then 
supposed  to  hurry  off  and 
deliver  the  message  without 
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any  delay.  As  his  remains 
probably  provided  the  roast 
for  that  evening's  dinner,  there 
was  doubtless  a  big  demand 
for  messengers  in  times  of  meat 
shortage. 

On  our  arrival  at  Arebi  we 
were  informed  by  the  Belgian 
official  that  the  natives  on  the 
Kilo  road  were  in  an  unsettled 
state.  He  at  first  refused  to 
obtain  carriers  for  us,  on  the 
ground  that,  if  we  persisted 
in  pushing  through,  both  we 
and  the  carriers  would  be 
killed.  After  a  deal  of  argu- 
ment he  eventually  provided 
the  carriers,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  we  would  avoid  the 
main  path,  and  that  he  would 
not  be  held  responsible  for  our 
deaths. 

We  accordingly  kept  well  to 
the  east  of  the  Kilo  road,  and 
passed  through  without  en- 
countering any  natives  in  the 
least  inclined  to  be  hostile.  A 
day's  march  from  Arebi  we 
got  out  of  the  forest  into  rolling 
granite  hills,  very  similar  in 
climate  and  appearance  to  the 
granite  country  of  Southern 
Ehodesia.  In  places  the  grass 
on  these  hills  is  short  and 
sweet,  and  provides  grazing 
for  large  herds  of  buffalo. 

The  elephants  here  are  quite 
unlike  the  forest  type,  having 
differently  -  shaped  ears,  and 
very  short,  thick,  curved  tusks. 
They  are  known  by  the  natives 
as  "  tembo-yo-mjani  " — that  is, 
grass  -  elephants.;  They  seem 
much  bolder  than  their  forest 
brothers,  appearing  in  the  open 
country  before  dark,  and  taking 
yery  little  notice  of  intruding 


human  beings.  During  the 
heat  of  the  day  they  retire 
into  the  thickets  which  border 
all  the  streams. 

We  shot  a  good  many  buffalo 
on  the  road,  besides  other 
game.  The  buffalo  seem,  in 
this  district,  to  be  the  link 
between  the  red  and  the  black 
types.  In  some  cases  one  finds 
animals  of  all  shades,  from  red 
to  black,  running  in  the  same 
herd.  As  a  rule,  the  horns 
are  more  of  the  black  type,  but 
very  small. 

The  natives  in  this  granite 
country  are  of  the  Longware 
tribe.  They  are  a  very  poor 
race,  and  are  much  addicted 
to  smoking  a  drug  which  is 
known  as  "  daka."  The 
majority  of  them  consequently 
are  always  in  a  half-dazed 
state.  They  live  almost  en- 
tirely on  sweet  potatoes,  and, 
when  they  can  obtain  it, 
meat.  Their  huts  are  very 
poor,  being  made  of  grass  and 
a  few  small  poles.  They  owe 
their  security  from  their  more 
warlike  neighbours  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  worth 
raiding. 

About  a  week's  march  from 
Arebi  we  met  a  Belgian  N.C.O. 
with  a  company  of  native  sol- 
diers. He  told  us  that  his 
party  had  been  attacked  a 
few  days  before  in  the  forest 
by  some  of  the  Manvu  people. 
One  of  his  soldiers  received 
an  arrow  through  the  stomach, 
and  several  others  were  less 
severely  wounded.  He  man- 
aged to  shoot  one  of  the  assail- 
ants. But  savages  in  their 
own  forest  are  a  very  difficult 
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proposition.  In  affairs  of  this 
sort  they  invariably  sneak  away 
through  the  undergrowth  after 
having  discharged  a  volley  of 
arrows,  and  to  find  them  again 
is  like  looking  for  the  pro- 
verbial  needle  in  the  bottle  of 
hay. 

We  spent  the  night  with  the 
party,  and  next  morning  heard 
that  a  woman  had  been  mur- 
dered  and  eaten  within  half  an 
hour's  walk  of  our  camp.  When 
we  left,  the  Belgian  was  pre- 
paring  to  go  out  and  endeavour 
to  catch  the  murderers,  but 
he  did  not  seem  to  have  any 
great  hope  of  being  able  to 
do  so. 

A  few  days  from  Kilo  one 
enters  the  area  of  active  mining 
operations.  The  only  gold 
which  has  been  worked  up 
to  the  present  is  alluvial.  It 
seems  to  be  wonderfully  rich, 
and  to  be  present  in  every 
stream  in  the  vicinity.  The 
gold  is  extracted  from  the 
gravel  by  washing  through 


sluice  -  boxes.  There  is  little 
doubt  that,  when  transport 
facilities  have  developed  suffi- 
ciently  to  allow  for  the  trans- 
port  of  machinery,  the  quartz 
reefs  will  be  opened  up,  and 
then  the  world  will  hear  of 
Kilo  as  a  mining  area  second 
in  Africa  only  to  Jo  'burg. 

From  Kilo  a  good  motor 
road  runs  to  Kasenye,  on  Lake 
Albert.  We  found  the  march- 
ing  on  the  road  very  tame 
and  uninteresting  after  our 
three  months  in  the  wilds. 
From  Kasenye  the  journey 
to  Nairobi  is  merely  a  suc- 
cession  of  changes  from  one 
form  of  transport  to  another. 
We  just  got  a  glimpse  from 
Lake  Albert  of  the  snow-capped 
peaks  of  the  Euwenzoris,  the 
"  Mountains  of  the  Moon," 
hovering  up  through  the  clouds. 
I  should  have  liked  very  much 
to  make  their  closer  acquaint- 
ance,  but  had  to  make  my  way 
as  speedily  as  possible  to 
Nairobi. 
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A  SAVOTAED   COMMUNITY. 


BY   THE  PROVOST  OF  TRINITY,   DUBLIN. 


THE  Valley  of  the  Tarentaise 
is  not  visited  by  many 
English  or  American  tourists. 
For  the  most  part  they  ap- 
proach the  Alps  by  way  of 
Geneva,  or  begin  at  Chamonix, 
or  they  come  up  from  Italy  ; 
and  when  one  mentions  the 
"  Alps,"  people  generally  think 
of  Switzerland.  Indeed,  I  dare- 
say that  a  good  many  travellers 
to  these  parts  do  not  know 
where  the  Tarentaise  is  situ- 
ated. Its  beauties  have  not 
been  widely  advertised ;  the 
inns  are  quite  unpretending ; 
and  except  for  a  few  visitors 
from  the  south  of  France  it 
has  not  yet  been  discovered  by 
summer  travellers. 

The  Tarentaise  is  the  name 
given  to  the  district  of  Savoy 
which  skirts  the  French  Alps 
to  the  south-west,  and  through 
it  you  reach  one  of  the  two 
main  routes  from  Gaul  to  Italy 
in  old  times.  If  you  wished 
to  cross  the  border,  you  had 
to  look  out  for  a  pass  through 
the  barrier  of  the  Alps,  and 
of  these  there  were  only  two 
that  need  be  considered,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  vast  range 
of  Mont  Blanc,  now  known  re- 
spectively as  the  Great  St 
Bernard  and  the  Little  St  Ber- 
nard. And  to  climb  to  the 
pass  of  the  Little  St  Bernard 
you  had  to  find  your  way  up 
the  valley  of  the  Isere  river, 
which  forms  part  of  the  Taren- 


taise. The  railway  through 
Savoy,  starting  from  Chambe'ry, 
brings  one  now  as  far  as  Bourg 
St  Maurice,  but  it  can  get  no 
farther,  for  this  ancient  town 
is  shut  in  by  high  mountains. 
The  hillsides  are  covered  with 
little  hamlets,  and  here  the 
Savoyard  mountaineers  live 
much  to  themselves,  isolated 
from  the  main  highways  of 
traffic.  Once  you  get  beyond 
Bourg  St  Maurice,  you  come 
upon  a  simple  hard-working 
people,  whose  habits  and  tradi- 
tions are  full  of  interest.  If 
the  Isere  river  be  followed  until 
it  loses  itself  in  the  glaciers  of 
Mont  Pourri  and  its  neigh- 
bours, a  very  lovely  valley 
discloses  itself  —  the  "  Val 
d 'Isere."  But  the  centre  of 
this  region  is  the  village  of 
S4ez,  the  ancient  Sestum,  in 
the  "  Val  Joli,"  and  the  com- 
mune of  Se"ez  has  a  long 
history. 

The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
peasant  proprietors,  who  culti- 
vate the  steep  hillsides  with 
extraordinary  diligence  and  suc- 
cess. They  can  only  work  in 
the  fields  for  about  six  months 
in  the  year,  as  the  deep  snow 
keeps  them  indoors  during  the 
winter.  They  claim  that  their 
territory  extends  beyond  what 
is  now  the  French  border,  and 
old  people  say  that  if  they  had 
their  rights  they  would  be  in 
possession  of  the  pastures  right 
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up  to,  and  beyond,  the  pass 
of  the  Little  St  Bernard — "  le 
Petit,"  as  they  call  it  affec- 
tionately. There  have  been 
many  disputes  as  to  the  owner- 
ship of  this  high  plateau.  The 
vicissitudes  of  the  kingdom  of 
Savoy  caused  it  to  be  at  one 
time  French  territory,  at  an- 
other Italian.  But  it  was  fin- 
ally ruled  sixty  years  ago  that 
the  mountaineers  of  S4ez  must 
not  claim  the  right  of  feeding 
their  cows  beyond  the  pass, 
where  the  Italian  custom-house 
stands. 

In  summer  the  cows  are 
driven  up  to  the  high  pastures 
or  alpages,  6000  or  7000  feet 
above  sea-level,  being  collected 
in  herds  or  troupeaux  of  fifty 
or  a  hundred,  not  all  belonging 
to  one  farmer,  but  from  the 
same  neighbourhood.  Half  a 
dozen  are  the  property  of  one 
man,  twenty  of  another,  and 
so  on.  By  keeping  them  to- 
gether, the  task  of  herding 
them  is  made  easier  and  labour 
is  saved.  The  milk  is  generally 
delivered  at  creameries  worked 
on  the  co-operative  principle, 
where  each  owner  gets  credit 
according  to  the  amount  sup- 
plied by  his  own  cows.  These 
are  beautiful  and  valuable 
beasts,  fawn-coloured  and  with 
soft  dark  eyes,  not  very  large, 
but  used  nevertheless  to  draw 
carts  all  over  the  Savoy  low- 
lands, where  there  are  roads 
for  wheeled  vehicles.  The 
sound  of  their  tuneful  bells, 
which  carries  far  on  the  moun- 
tain-sides, tells  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  look  after  them 
where  they  are  to  be  found. 

VOL.  CCIX. — NO.  MCCLXm. 


The  people  look  as  if  they 
led  a  very  hard  life.  They  age 
rapidly,  and  the  older  men  and 
women  have  rugged  and  worn 
faces,  although  many  of  the 
girls  are  good-looking,  not  un- 
like their  Italian  neighbours. 
Indeed,  the  life  must  be  severe 
in  all  these  Alpine  uplands. 
The  soil  is  as  rocky  as  it  is  in 
the  county  of  Galway,  and  the 
stones  have  to  be  picked  off 
the  land  before  tillage  can 
begin.  To  gather  in  the  har- 
vest from  the  hillsides  means 
that  the  sheaves  have  to  be 
carried  on  men's  backs,  for 
there  are  few  mule-paths.  To 
watch  the  men  cutting  the  corn 
from  early  dawn,  and  the 
women  binding  it,  and  then 
all  uniting  to  carry  the  sheaves 
home,  while  the  children  are 
occupied  in  looking  after  the 
cattle,  is  to  realise  that  these 
peasants  earn  their  living 
hardly.  The  ground  is  tilled 
with  extraordinary  care.  Not 
a  rood  of  fertile  soil  is  wasted  ; 
and  "  catch  "  crops  are  taken 
out,  as  well  as  the  regular 
harvest.  Much  fodder  has  to 
be  grown  for  the  use  of  the 
cows  and  mules  in  winter,  and 
the  energy  is  amazing  with 
which  the  villagers  work,  not 
only  in  the  mornings  and  even- 
ings, but  during  the  scorching 
heat  of  a  summer  day. 

Another  great  industry  of 
these  parts,  although  not  so 
important  in  the  commune  of 
S4ez  as  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Upper  Isere  (the  Haute  Taren- 
taise),  is  woodcutting.  Splen- 
did woods  cover  many  of  the 
hillsides.  There  are  pines  in- 
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numerable,  poplars,  and  walnut- 
trees  ;  and  forestry  is  studied 
in  a  really  scientific  way.  The 
aspect  of  the  countryside, 
viewed  from  any  of  the  hills, 
is  exactly  like  that  depicted 
in  old  tapestries — the  fields 
varying  in  rich  colour,  accord- 
ing to  the  progress  of  the  crop, 
and  the  poplar-trees  standing 
out  in  their  dignified  and  arti- 
ficial manner,  while  the  deep 
green  of  the  pine  forests  ex- 
tends up  to  the  snows.  The 
little  farms  seem  to  be  much 
better  cared  for  than  those  on 
the  Italian  slopes,  probably 
because  the  peasants  own  the 
land  ;  the  woods,  too,  are  more 
carefully  thinned. 

In  winter  the  inhabitants  of 
the  hamlets  on  the  steep  hill- 
sides are  confined  for  the  most 
part  to  their  chalets,  where  the 
cows  occupy  the  basement,  the 
living-rooms  being  on  the  first 
floor  and  approached  by  little 
external  staircases.  The  lofts 
under  the  roof  are  used  for  the 
storage  of  food  for  the  cattle 
and  wood  for  fuel.  The  snow 
may  be  three  or  four  feet  deep, 
and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
move  about.  Many  of  the  men 
are  expert  carpenters,  and  turn 
out  excellent  work  during  the 
winter  months,  while  the  girls 
make  lace,  some  of  it  very 
good. 

Each  hamlet  has  its  own  tiny 
chapel,  which  is  generally  kept 
beautifully  clean  by  the  women. 
A  visit  from  the  priest  is  not 
very  frequent,  as  he  can  only 
occasionally  reach  the  more 
distant  villages  ;  and  the  more 
devoutly  disposed  of  the  vil- 


lagers are  accustomed  to  say 
their  own  prayers  in  the  church 
on  Sundays  when  (as  is  very 
often  the  case)  mass  cannot  be 
celebrated.  Indeed,  the  people 
say  (whether  accurately  or  not, 
I  do  not  know)  that  there  are 
now  only  two  priests  for  the 
whole  community,  both  of 
whom  live  at  S4ez,  where  there 
is  a  big  parish  church,  built  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  is 
not  an  interesting  building,  but 
the  parish  is  a  very  ancient 
one,  now  reckoned  as  in  the 
diocese  of  Chambe'ry,  but  hav- 
ing been  in  former  times  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop 
of  Aosta,  when  the  patronage 
was  in  the  gift  of  the  monastery 
of  the  Little  St  Bernard.  The 
only  churchyard  or  cemetery 
in  the  district  is  behind  the 
parish  church — a  somewhat  in- 
sanitary situation  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  S4ez  shop- 
keepers, one  would  think.  So, 
when  a  death  occurs  on  the 
hillsides,  the  body  has  to  be 
brought  down  to  the  mother 
church  for  burial,  a  sort  of 
sleigh  or  traineau  being  used 
for  its  transport  in  winter  down 
the  snow-covered  mule-paths. 

The  men  of  the  commune  are 
independent  in  their  manners, 
as  befits  landowners  in  their 
own  right ;  but  they  are  very 
courteous  when  they  are  treated 
with  due  respect  to  their  dig- 
nity. They  do  not  usually 
salute  a  stranger,  unless  he 
salutes  them  first,  but  they  are 
quite  ready  for  a  talk  as  one 
passes  and  to  dilate  on  the 
laboriousness  of  their  life. 
Sturdy  yeomen,  in  fact,  they 
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have  not  been  spoilt  by  tourists. 
The  women  dress  charmingly 
on  fe"te  -  days  and  Sundays, 
wearing  a  becoming  gilt  coif 
of  the  Tudor  pattern,  with  a 
gay  kerchief  or  shawl  round 
their  shoulders  ;  and  the  well- 
to-do  farmers'  wives  have  some- 
times a  rich  dress  of  silk,  in 
which  they  look  most  dignified 
and  important.  They  generally 
wear  as  an  ornament  a  little 
Savoy  cross  of  characteristic 
pattern.  One  and  all,  however, 
work  hard,  and  their  industry 
is  conspicuous  everywhere. 
There  are  hardly  any  cafos  on 
these  hillsides,  and  very  few 
wine-shops,  even  of  the  poorest 
kind.  It  is  not  a  wine  country, 
as  vines  do  not  prosper  in  the 
snows.  Tobacco  can  be  had 
occasionally  at  Se*ez  itself,  but 
there  is  very  little  smoking. 
That  may  be  due,  in  part,  to 
the  high  price  of  wine  and 
tobacco,  consequent  on  the 
war,  as  the  like  abstinence 
may  be  noticed  in  other  parts 
of  France ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  these  hillmen  habit- 
ually live  an  austere  life.  On 
the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps 
you  will  see  half  a  dozen  wine- 
shops for  one  on  the  Savoy 
side,  some  of  them  with  bowling- 
greens  of  a  primitive  kind, 
where  the  young  men  may  dis- 
port themselves.  But  there  are 
few  of  such  amenities  of  life 
among  the  mountaineers  of  the 
commune  of  S4ez. 

As  one  climbs  the  steep  path 
or  sentier  which  leads  from 
Se*ez  up  the  mountain-side  of 
Beau  Pre",  and  as,  rising  to  six 
thousand  feet  or  so,  one  passes 


through  bleak  and  rocky  coun- 
try, it  is  interesting  to  recall 
that  this  is  the  old  Eoman 
way  from  Gaul  to  Italy,  reach- 
ing its  highest  point  at  the 
pass  of  the  Little  St  Bernard, 
more  than  seven  thousand  feet 
high.  There  is  now,  indeed,  a 
very  fine  road  to  the  pass, 
ascending  Mont  Valaisan  in 
zigzags,  up  which  motor-cars 
are  driven,  and  the  views  of 
the  Tarentaise  from  this  are 
magnificent.  But  the  older 
road  is  the  road  with  a  history, 
and  has  been  used  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  The  Celtic 
tribesmen,  who  occupied  in 
Eoman  times  the  two  passes 
now  known  by  the  name  of  St 
Bernard,  used  to  give  a  great 
deal  of  annoyance  to  travellers. 
They  were  at  last  exterminated 
by  the  Emperor  Augustus,  who 
founded  the  city  of  Augusta  or 
Aosta  as  a  sort  of  border  fort- 
ress commanding  the  roads.' 
Monuments  of  Roman  origin 
are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  top 
of  the  passes — the  Mont  Joux 
and  Colonne  Joux,  originally 
dedicated  to  Jupiter,  the  ruler 
of  the  thunder  and  the  storm. 

There  was  probably  some 
kind  of  shelter  for  wayfarers 
in  these  bleak  places  under  the 
Eoman  domination.  But  it 
was  in  the  tenth  century  (about 
960  A.D.)  that  the  famous  hos- 
pices of  St  Bernard — the  Great 
St  Bernard  on  the  north-eastern 
pass,  and  the  Little  St  Bernard 
on  that  to  the  south-east — were 
founded  by  a  great  Christian 
philanthropist.  St  Bernard  of 
Menthon  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  austere  Cis- 
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tercian,  St  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux,  who  condemned  Abelard, 
preached  a  crusade,  and  was, 
indeed,  the  dictator  of  Western 
Christendom.  Nor  is  our  Alpine 
saint  to  be  identified  with  the 
Cluniac  monk,  Bernard  of  Mor- 
laix,  whose  grand  hymn  on  the 
heavenly  country  is  so  familiar 
in  its  English  dress  as  "  Jeru- 
salem the  golden."  St  Bernard 
of  Menthon  was  a  young  man 
of  noble  family,  whose  father 
and  mother  had  expected  him 
to  marry  a  beautiful  girl  of 
their  choice,  and  to  succeed 
them  as  the  lord  of  Menthon. 
But  the  legend  tells  that  he 
chose  rather  the  "  religious  " 
life.  Living  in  self  -  denial, 
charity,  and  sanctity,  he  was 
ordained  priest,  and  ultimately 
became  Archdeacon  of  Aosta. 
The  iron  rule  of  the  Caesars  had 
long  since  disappeared,  and 
once  again  the  Alpine  passes 
were  infested  with  marauding 
bands  who  troubled  Christian 
pilgrims.  The  righteous  soul 
of  the  saint  was  vexed  that 
such  things  should  be,  and 
having  brought  about  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  brigands  and 
planted  the  Cross  on  the  rums 
of  the  ancient  Temple  of  Jupi- 
ter, he  established  the  refuges 
which  for  a  thousand  years 
have  borne  his  name.  From 
time  to  time  the  ecclesiastical 
status  of  the  monks  of  St  Ber- 
nard has  been  changed,  but 
hospitality  and  protection  have 
ever  since  his  day  been  pro- 
vided for  poor  travellers  passing 
between  Italy  and  France. 

It  is  only  on  the  Great  St 
Bernard  that  any  monks  are 


now  to  be  found.  Fifty  or 
sixty  of  them,  belonging  to  the 
Order  of  Augustinian  Canons, 
live  in  the  monastery,  to  which 
the  great  hospice,  known  to  so 
many  tourists,  is  attached.  It 
was  by  this  pass  that  Napoleon 
led  the  French  into  Italy.  But 
the  monks  have  disappeared 
from  the  Little  St  Bernard, 
which  is  the  pass  over  which 
our  mountaineers  from  the  com- 
mune of  S£ez  cross  the  frontier. 
The  hospice  still  remains,  and 
retains  its  old  traditions  of  free 
hospitality  to  the  poor.  It  is 
maintained,  however,  not  by 
monks,  but  by  the  Military 
Order  of  St  Maurice  and  St 
Lazarus,  of  which  the  King  of 
Italy  is  the  Grand  Master  ;  and 
the  present  building  was  re- 
stored under  royal  auspices  in 
1862.  All,  except  the  very 
poor,  who  lodge  there,  pay  for 
their  rooms  and  their  food  at 
the  customary  hotel  rates,  rough 
as  the  fare  is  ;  and,  except  that 
there  is  a  little  chapel  in  the 
house,  and  that  the  arrange- 
ments are  controlled  by  a 
"  rector  "  in  Holy  Orders,  there 
is  nothing  monastic  about  it. 
It  may  surprise  some  who 
think  of  a  "  hospice "  as  a 
medieval  kind  of  place,  to  learn 
that  there  is  electric  light  in 
the  rooms  !  But  the  fact  is, 
that  of  recent  years  you  will 
find  electric  light  in  most  of 
the  larger  Alpine  villages  and 
inns,  the  water-power  being  got 
from  the  mountain  torrents  for 
nothing  except  the  cost  of  a 
simple  installation.  A  few  of 
the  famous  St  Bernard  dogs 
are  still  kept  at  the  hospice. 
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A  remarkable  feature  of  this 
bleak  and  grim  mountain  pass 
is  a  lovely  rock-garden,  which 
was  created  by  the  late  rector, 
Rev.  Pierre  Chanoux,  who  was 
not  only  the  beloved  pastor  of 
his  people,  but  an  enthusiastic 
botanist,  and  who  collected 
plants  from  the  Himalayas  and 
the  Pyrenees  as  well  as  from 
the  Alps.  "  Chanousia,"  for  so 
this  garden  is  called,  is  kept 
up  by  the  Order  of  St  Maurice, 
and  provides  by  itself  a  quite 
sufficient  attraction  to  lovers  of 
flowers  to  induce  them  to  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Little  St 
Bernard — a  quite  easy  journey 
now  by  the  new  motor  road 
for  those  who  cannot  face  the 
climb  up  the  steep  path  that 
the  peasants  of  Se'ez  still  use, 
as  they  bring  their  cattle  to 
graze  on  the  high  Savoy  slopes. 


The  flowers  are  only  to  be  seen 
for  about  three  months  in  the 
summer,  as  the  snow  begins  to 
cover  them  for  their  winter 
sleep  as  early  as  September. 

Whether  for  its  exceeding 
beauty,  or  for  the  interest 
attaching  to  its  old  traditions, 
or  as  providing  opportunities 
for  studying  a  self-contained 
community  of  mountaineers, 
there  are  few  districts  in  the 
Alps  which  offer  greater  attrac- 
tions to  a  quiet  visitor  than  the 
district  of  Se'ez  in  the  Taren- 
taise.  And  the  mountain  road 
into  Italy  through  the  pass 
leads  into  one  of  the  fairest 
parts  of  Piedmont,  to  the  foot 
of  Mont  Blanc  at  Courmayeur, 
and  to  Aosta  with  its  memories 
of  the  ancient  Eoman  occupa- 
tion. 

J.  H.  BERNARD. 
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THE  MARKSMAN. 


PRIVATE  FADALMTJLLA  sat  on 
a  rock  and  reflectively  picked 
at  a  jigger  in  his  little  toe. 
Close  by,  a  few  kids,  nominally 
under  the  control  of  two  diminu- 
tive and  undraped  infants,  gam- 
bolled and  butted  each  other 
in  a  languid  manner.  A  vener- 
able savage,  with  a  yard  of 
tattered  and  dirty  americani 
round  his  loins,  had  completed 
the  lengthy  process  of  choosing 
a  really  comfortable  boulder 
for  a  pillow,  and  was  composing 
himself  for  his  diurnal  nap 
under  an  adjacent  thorn-bush. 
The  Manyatta,  a  rambling  col- 
lection of  dome-shaped  huts 
surrounded  by  a  straggling 
zeriba,  seemed  to  have  settled 
down  for  the  day.  The  camels 
and  goats  had  been  milked  and 
driven  off  to  graze.  Such  of 
the  ladies  as  had  not  set  out 
with  their  water-pots  in  the 
direction  of  the  wells  had  be- 
taken themselves  to  their  do- 
mestic tasks  and  gossip.  A  few 
elmoran1  sat  idly  in  the  shade 
of  the  huts,  while  the  majority 
had  disappeared  towards  some 
unknown  rendezvous  of  laziness 
and  meat-eating  in  the  bush. 
In  fact,  the  only  living  crea- 
tures that  were  really  taking 
an  active  interest  in  life  were 
the  flies,  some  thousands  of 
which  buzzed  round  Fadal- 


mulla's  head,  or  settled  on  the 
features  of  the  recumbent  and 
undisturbed  old  gentleman  by 
his  side. 

On  the  whole,  Fadalmulla 
was  contented.  It  gave  him 
some  satisfaction  to  think  that 
most  of  his  companions-in-arms 
would  have  been  drilling  at 
daybreak,  and  would  at  that 
moment  probably  be  engaged 
in  some  tedious  fatigue.  Had 
Fadalmulla  been  of  their  num- 
ber, he  would  probably  even 
now  be  standing,  like  a  block 
of  carved  ebony,  in  front  of 
the  orderly-room  table,  receiv- 
ing with  outward  calm,  but  no 
little  inward  discomfort,  the 
pointed  remarks  of  his  Com- 
pany Commander  anent  the  un- 
cleanness  of  his  rifle  on  parade 
that  morning.  However,  Allah 
in  his  goodness  had  ordained 
that  he  should  be  sent  on  guard 
to  an  outlying  manyatta,  and 
as  his  corporal  happened  to  be 
also  his  son-in-law  (for  Fadal- 
mulla was  something  of  a 
veteran),  his  lot  seemed  for  the 
moment  to  have  fallen  in  a 
pleasant  place.  Moreover,  the 
plump  little  wife  of  oldLeboteng 
yonder  had  thrown  him  not  a 
few  saucy  glances  as  she  moved 
among  the  camels  with  her 
bowl  at  milking-time  that  morn- 
ing. So  Fadalmulla,  stripped 
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to  his  khaki  shorts,  with  his 
fat  black  body  shining  like  a 
hippo  in  the  sunlight,  was  on 
the  whole  contented.  Still,  at 
the  back  of  his  mind,  that 
musketry  affair  still  rankled. 

Once,  when  he  was  escorting 
a  mail  safari,  Fadalmulla  had 
shot  a  bustard  quite  eighty 
paces  distant.  Bound  the  camp 
fires  at  night,  and  during  the 
dragging  noontide  hours  in  the 
hot  boma,  he  had  not  been 
sparing  with  repetitions  of  the 
tale  of  his  prowess,  nor  had 
the  distance  of  the  bustard  and 
the  quickness  and  accuracy  of 
the  shot  lost  anything  in  the 
telling.  So  when,  thanks  to 
the  bewitching  of  his  bullets 
by  some  evil  shaitan,  his  Bwana 
at  the  end  of  the  musketry 
course  had  announced  him  to 
be  a  third-class  shot,  he  had 
been  the  butt  of  a  good  many 
rude  scoffs. 

Of  course  Fadalmulla  knew 
that  he  was  not  really  a  third- 
class  shot,  for  no  third-class 
shot  could  possibly  have  killed 
a  bustard  which,  if  it  wasn't 
actually  flying  at  the  moment, 
was  certainly  just  getting  ready 
to  fly.  However,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  tell  his  Bwana 
about  the  bustard,  for  there 
was  an  unaccountable  prejudice 
against  people  using  their  am- 
munition for  shooting  bustards, 
so  Fadalmulla  had  been  obliged 
to  remain  a  target  for  the 
taunts  of  the  ill-mannered. 

This  train  of  thought  was 
only  partially  disturbed  by  the 
sight  of  three  elmoran,  who 
came  running  in  an  excited 


manner  towards  the  manyatta. 
What  feather-pated  fools  those 
elmoran  were  !  Look  at  that 
one  in  front,  hopping  up  and 
down  now  in  front  of  the  cor- 
poral, like  a  great  marabout 
stork,  shouting  "  Woh  !  woh  ! 
woh  I "  like  one  afflicted  of 
Allah.  But  while  Fadalmulla's 
slow-moving  brain  was  still 
pondering  contemptuously  on 
the  antics  of  the  newcomers, 
his  disciplined  body  acted  on 
the  instant  in  response  to  its 
years  of  training,  and  no  sooner 
had  the  shrill  toots  of  the  cor- 
poral's whistle  carried  the  alarm 
to  his  ear  than  he  was  hobbling 
as  fast  as  his  bad  toe  would 
permit  in  the  direction  of  his 
rifle  and  bandolier,  and  in 
hardly  more  time  than  it  takes 
to  write  he  and  his  five  com- 
panions were  grouped  round 
their  N.C.O.,  stolidly  receiving 
that  worthy's  instructions. 

The  story  brought  by  the 
elmoran  was  short,  nor  was 
there  anything  in  it  very  novel 
to  its  hearers.  Soon  after  day- 
break Turkana  raiders,  "  like 
the  blades  of  grass  in  number," 
had  swooped  down  on  a  neigh- 
bouring manyatta  and  "  eaten 
it  up."  They  (the  elmoran) 
had  performed  deeds  of  un- 
paralleled valour,  but  the  Tur- 
kana were  too  many,  and  were 
even  now  driving  off  the  stock, 
while  the  ground  was  strewn 
with  the  disembowelled  corpses 
of  the  women  and  children. 
Would  the  askaris  come  quick- 
ly and  discomfort  the  dreaded 
"long-spears  "  with  their  rifles? 

The  corporal  had  heard  the 
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story  before.  The  Turkana 
were  always  "  like  the  blades 
of  grass  in  number " ;  the 
elmoran  had  always  performed 
prodigies  ;  and,  nine  times  out 
of  ten,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
hot  double  through  the  bush, 
he  had  found  nothing  but  a 
manyatta  seething  with  panic, 
because,  forsooth,  some  laiyuni1 
had  seen  what  he  thought  was 
a  Turkana  scout  on  a  distant 
hillside.  However,  his  duty 
was  plain,  and  his  orders  came 
without  hesitation.  Two  elmo- 
ran were  sent  racing  through 
the  bush  to  the  boma,  to  repeat 
the  tale  to  the  Bwana.  He 
himself,  with  five  men,  set  off 
hot-foot,  though  sceptical,  to- 
ward the  scene  of  the  rumoured 
affray ;  and  Fadalmulla,  thanks 
to  the  jigger  in  his  toe,  was 
left  behind  in  the  manyatta  to 
prepare  a  bowl  of  refreshing 
uji  2  against  the  coming  again 
of  the  combatant  party.  With- 
in five  minutes  of  the  elmoran's 
arrival  all  was  in  train,  and 
Fadalmulla,  serene  amidst  the 
panic-stricken  buzzing  of  the 
now  thoroughly  awakened  man- 
yatta, had  calmly  started  upon 
his  culinary  labours. 

The  making  of  uji,  like 
everything  else  in  this  world, 
doubtless  requires  more  skill 
than  the  uninitiated  would 
imagine,  but  for  all  that  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  call  for 
great  mental  exertion ;  so  it 
was  not  long  before  Fadal- 
mulla's  brain  had  once  more 
assumed  the  pleasant  lethargy 


which  alone  makes  a  long  hot 
day  endurable.  However,  no 
sooner  had  he  become  comfort- 
ably comatose  than  he  was 
again  aroused  by  alarums  and 
excursions.  This  time  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace  were  four 
terrified  little  maidens,  who 
came  scampering  at  a  great 
pace  through  the  bush,  inco- 
herently screaming  their  tidings 
as  they  ran. 

Fadalmulla  remembered  that 
he  now  held  the  responsible 
position  of  O.C.  troops  in  the 
manyatta,  so,  rising  reluctantly 
to  his  feet,  he  elbowed  his  way 
into  the  cluster  of  excited  vil- 
lagers who  were  crowding  round 
the  newcomers,  and  whose  stac- 
cato lamentations  bore  witness 
to  the  badness  of  the  tidings. 
It  seemed  that  the  story  of  the 
raid  was  not  a  false  one.  Not 
only  had  the  neighbouring  man- 
yatta been  attacked,  but  a 
large  band  of  Turkana  warriors, 
flushed  with  their  easy  triumph, 
were  even  now  approaching 
through  the  bush.  The  little 
girls,  who  had  been  watching 
the  young  camels  grazing  from 
the  vantage-point  of  a  high 
rock,  had  heard  their  distant 
war-song  and  had  caught  sight 
of  them  as  they  crossed  a 
rocky  ridge  not  a  mile  away. 

Now  in  the  warfare  of  raids 
and  counter-raids  there  is  one 
invariable  rule — when  attacked, 
run  away.  You  may  concen- 
trate in  the  bush  for  a  counter- 
attack, or  you  may  content 
yourself  with  harrassing  the 
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withdrawal  of  the  raiders,  and 
trust  to  a  counter-raid  to  avenge 
your  dead  and  recoup  yourself 
for  your  looted  stock,  but  the 
first  move  is  to  run.  And  run 
the  manyatta  did !  Mothers 
snatched  up  their  babies  ;  pot- 
bellied little  urchins,  shep- 
herded by  lanky  elder  sisters, 
rolled  eyes  of  uncomprehending 
terror  as  they  trundled  off  as 
fast  as  their  little  legs  would 
carry  them.  Old  men  hobbled 
away  at  a  painful  amble,  while 
here  and  there  an  aged  crone 
dragged  herself  frantically 
through  the  bush,  whimpering 
in  desperation  for  a  helping 
hand,  the  withered  skin  of  her 
shoulder-blades  already  twitch- 
ing in  anticipation  of  the  inevit- 
able spear-thrust.  The  elmoran 
of  the  village  had  already  taken 
to  the  bush  at  the  first  alarm  ; 
but  had  they  not  done  so,  they 
would  most  certainly  and 
shamelessly  have  led  the  sauve 
qui  pent.  Only  Fadalmulla 
stood  quite  stolidly  over  his 
uji  pot,  his  eyes  perhaps  a 
trifle  brighter  than  before,  but 
his  black  face  showing  no  signs 
of  any  particular  military  ar- 
dour, and  quite  surely  none  of 
fear. 

And  then  a  thing  happened 
which  shows  that  a  woman's 
heart  is  always  much  the  same, 
be  the  skin  which  covers  it 
black  or  white.  Back  through 
the  bush,  with  her  little  black 
baby  strapped  between  her 
shoulders,  came  the  plump  little 
wife  of  old  Leboteng.  No  word 


she  spoke,  but  her  gesture  as 
she  seized  Fadalmulla's  elbow 
and  pointed  to  the  bush  spoke 
as  plainly  as  any  words.  From 
the  van  of  the  flight,  whither 
her  sturdy  young  legs  had 
quickly  carried  her,  she  had 
turned  back,  risking  thereby  a 
far  more  evil  fate  than  the 
swift  spear-thrust  which  would 
send  the  grandmothers  of  the 
tribe  to  their  last  rest,  to  urge 
this  obstinate  great  man  crea- 
ture into  safety. 

Fadalmulla  understood,  and 
pitied  her.  Yes,  pitied  her  for 
her  stupidity.  After  all,  she 
was  only  a  poor  ignorant  crea- 
ture, and  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  understand.  He,  an 
askari  of  G  Company,  run 
away  from  a  lot  of  miserable 
shouting  shenzis  ! x  And  what 
about  the  uji  ?  What  would 
the  corporal  say  when  he  got 
back  and  found  it  all  spilt,  and 
very  likely  the  cooking-pot  with 
its  bottom  smashed  in  by  the 
butt-end  of  a  spear  t  Why, 
he  would  probably  be  brought 
up  before  the  Bwana  and  have 
to  pay  for  a  new  one,  and  any- 
how the  other  men  of  the  com- 
pany would  pull  his  leg  about 
it  for  months.  Still,  the  poor 
creature  meant  well,  and  he 
would  see  that  she  was  all 
right.  So  there  was  no  rough- 
ness in  the  gesture  with  which 
Fadalmulla  took  her  arm  and 
led  her  trembling  to  the  shelter 
of  a  big  rock  a  few  yards  from 
the  entrance  of  the  manyatta. 
Signing  to  her  to  lie  down,  he 
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charged  his  magazine,  and  set- 
ting himself  in  the  position 
prescribed  in  the  regulations 
for  "  firing,  kneeling  behind 
cover,"  rested  his  rifle  on  the 
rock  and  awaited  developments. 

Fadalmulla  had  not  long  to 
wait.  Louder  and  louder 
through  the  bush  came  the 
rhythmical  throbbing  of  the 
raiders'  deep-throated  war-song. 
For  this  was  the  open  and 
defiant  phase  of  the  attack, 
very  different  to  the  stealthy 
preliminaries  and  first  sudden 
onslaught.  Through  the  long 
night  the  raiding  hordes  had 
marched  quickly  and  silently 
across  the  darkened  face  of  the 
wilderness.  Soundless  as  a 
spectral  army  they  had  crept 
up  to  the  sleeping  manyatta. 
Then,  as  the  first  grey  light  of 
dawn  revealed  the  huts  and 
penned-in  herds,  had  come  the 
swift  deadly  rush,  the  scream- 
ing of  the  women,  the  glorious 
stabbing  into  squirming  bodies 
newly  roused  from  sleep,  the 
spouting  blood,  the  wild  joy 
of  rape  and  killing.  And  a 
little  later,  drunk  with  blood 
and  partly  sated  lust,  the 
warriors  had  grouped  them- 
selves in  leaping,  shouting  pha- 
lanxes of  devilry,  and  casting 
secrecy  and  caution  to  the 
winds,  scoured  the  stricken 
country  seeking  what  they 
might  devour. 

It  was  one  of  these  bands 
which  now  advanced  towards 
the  seemingly  abandoned  man- 
yatta. In  a  solid  mass  it  came, 
little  impeded  by  the  open 
bash,  and  heedless  in  its  ecstaiy 


of  thorns  that  tore  and  rocks 
that  cut  and  bruised.  Quiver- 
ing spears,  held  shoulder  high, 
flashed  red  in  the  sun.  Boiling 
eyeballs  gleamed,  and  here  and 
there  in  the  mass  a  lithe 
warrior  bounded  high  in  the 
air,  showing  to  the  waist-line 
above  the  heads  of  his  com- 
panions. Now  and  again  a 
frenzied  champion  would  burst 
from  the  ranks  and  manoeuvre 
with  thrown-back  head  in  a 
mimic  skirmish  in  the  van  of 
the  advancing  troop.  And 
above  all,  permeating  all, 
throbbed  the  steady  pulsing 
roar  of  the  blood-chant. 

To  any  white  onlooker,  no 
matter  how  brave  or  how  con- 
fident in  the  forces  at  his  dis- 
posal, there  must  have  been 
something  dreadful  in  the 
scene ;  something  elemental, 
some  momentary  triumph  of 
the  primitive  powers  of  evil 
over  the  goodness  of  God ; 
some  hideous  nightmare  that, 
seen  again  in  dreams,  would 
waken  the  dreamer  in  a  shud- 
dering sweat,  even  though  at 
the  moment  the  threatening 
spears  left  his  courage  un- 
shaken. But  Fadalmulla,  alone 
and  unsupported  except  for  the 
trembling  woman  cowering  at 
his  side,  cared  for  none  of  these 
things  ;  to  him  it  was  only  a 
mob  of  shouting,  jumping 
shenzis,  and  he  knew  exactly 
what  to  do.  He  waited  till  the 
troop  was  some  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  away,  and  then  he 
"  browned  "  it. 

Fadalmulla  denies  this' hotly. 
He  declares  that  he  picked  his 
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men  and  aimed  as  he  had  been 
taught  to  do  when  dealing  with 
"  Figure  Target  No.  1,  Practice 
16."  However,  I  still  maintain, 
having  some  small  knowledge 
of  Fadalmulla's  musketry,  that 
he  "  browned  "  the  mob. 

Crack !  went  the  rifle.  A 
huge  form  shot  into  the  air, 
spun  half  round,  and  crashed 
on  to  the  bodies  of  its  neigh- 
bours. Crack  !  again.  A  front- 
rank  man  stopped,  knelt  down, 
and  collapsed  into  himself,  while 
two  of  his  followers  stumbled 
headlong  over  his  body.  The 
phalanx  wavered  ;  the  blood- 
chant  tailed  off  into  a  ragged 
medley  of  disordered  sound. 
This  was  not  in  the  programme 
at  all.  The  magic  of  the  rifle 
was  only  too  well  known  to 
the  raiders.  The  cunning  of 
the  white  man  and  his  soldiers 
was  infinite.  Who  could  tell 
what  dreadful  traps  were  hidden 
in  the  seemingly  empty  man- 
yatta  t  Crack  !  crack  !  Fadal- 
mulla's bolt  worked  with  auto- 
matic regularity.  Where  was 
now  the  phalanx  T  For  just 
one  minute  the  bush  was  peo- 
pled with  fleeing  forms,  leaping 
like  antelope  over  the  rocks, 
dodging  through  the  thorns, 
and  then — peace.  Only  in  the 
foreground  two  figures  lay  very 
still ;  a  form  writhed  spread- 
eagled  across  a  rock,  while  an- 
other, with  trailing  legs,  strove 
pitifully  to  drag  itself  into  the 
concealment  of  a  bush. 

Then,  from  behind  the  man- 
yatta,  came  a  little  counter- 
wave  of  warriors,  ever  so  bold 
now.  It  swept  past  Fadal- 


mulla.  A  dozen  spears  flashed. 
The  writhing  form  writhed  no 
more.  The  crawler  stopped, 
raised  himself  painfully  on  his 
elbow,  and  with  one  despairing 
effort  flung  his  spear  right 
through  the  throat  of  the 
nearest  of  his  pursuers,  sinking 
back  next  instant  transfixed  by 
a  score  of  thrusts.  Fadalmulla 
replaced  four  empty  cartridge 
cases  in  his  bandolier  (for  pur- 
poses of  record),  and  limped 
back  to  the  uji.  After  a  while, 
the  plump  little  wife  of  Lebo- 
teng  crept  from  the  rock  and 
squatted  silently  by  his  side. 
The  baby,  unmoved  by  war's 
alarms,  howled  for  his  dinner. 

The  white  man  sat  in  the 
shade  of  a  thorn-tree  near  the 
manyatta.  It  was  past  four 
o'clock,  and  he  had  had  a  long 
day  of  it,  but,  on  the  whole,  he 
was  pleased  with  results.  His 
manyatta  guard  had  proved  its 
value.  The  corporal's  party 
had  dropped  on  the  bulk  of 
the  raiders  in  the  nick  of  time, 
and  had  bagged  a  dozen  in  a 
stern-chase.  He,  with  his  main 
body,  had  cut  across  the  route 
of  the  flying  enemy,  and  had 
trebled  their  casualties  before 
they  vanished,  as  usual,  like  a 
drifting  fog  in  the  bush.  All 
the  looted  stock  had  been  re- 
covered. Thanks  to  their  fleet- 
ness  of  foot,  his  tribesmen's 
losses  had  been  limited  to  a 
few  old  women  and  a  couple 
of  warriors  who  had  pressed 
over  rashly  in  the  pursuit. 
The  last  of  his  command  to 
report  had  been  Fadalmulla, 
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and  that  veteran's  account  had 
been  brief  and  unadorned. 
However,  the  white  man  knew 
enough  of  such  happenings  to 
be  able  pretty  well  to  recon- 
struct the  scene. 

Black  is  black  and  white  is 
white,  but  there  are  moments 
when  the  black  comes  very 
close  to  the  white  man's  heart ; 
and  I  do  not  suppose  that  Fadal- 
mulla  had,  or  ever  will  have, 
any  idea  of  how  close  he  stood 
to  his  Bwana's  heart  at  that 
moment.  The  brief  narrative 
was  over,  but  Fadalmulla  still 
stood,  fidgeting  j  rather  un- 
easily, in  front  of  his  Bwana. 


"Well,  Fadalmulla,"  said  the 
Bwana,  "  have  you  got  any- 
thing else  to  say  ?  " 

For  a  moment  Fadalmulla 
contemplated  his  jigger-infested 
toe.  Then,  "  Bwana,"  he  said, 
"  to-day  I  fired  four  cartridges, 
and  got  four  bulls.  Am  I  still 
a  third-class  shot  ?  " 

Musketry  returns  are  sacred 
things,  and  I  do  not  like  to 
think  that  they  are  ever  tam- 
pered with.  Still,  when  I  last 
saw  Private  Fadalmulla,  he 
wore  upon  his  sleeve  a  marks- 
man's badge. 

L.  A. 
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THE   BLACK   TEAR — PSYCHOANALYSIS. 


WE  cannot  look  back  upon 
the  year  1920  without  a  feeling 
of  shame.  Not  one  of  the  gal- 
lant promises  made  to  us  by  our 
politicians  has  been  kept.  We 
have  not  a  land  fit  for  heroes 
to  live  in,  and  even  if  we  might 
boast  that  happy  land,  there 
are  not  enough  heroes  to  people 
it.  There  are,  and  have  been 
throughout  1920,  thousands  of 
turbulent  spirits  ready  to  brawl 
and  rebel  at  the  bidding  of  their 
greedy,  unpatriotic  leaders. 
And  were  it  not  for  the  horrors 
of  bloodshed,  we  might  sigh 
for  the  days,  not  long  past, 
when  the  whole  country  was 
united  by  a  common  danger. 

William  II.  is  still  a  wood- 
cutter of  the  Netherlands,  and 
German  goods  are  freely  ad- 
mitted to  our  English  ports,  in 
plain  defiance  of  the  twin 
promises  that  the  Kaiser  should 
be  "  canned,"  to  use  the  amiable 
euphemism  of  America,  and 
that  English  industry  should 
be  duly  protected.  For  our 
part,  we  were  (and  are)  as 
stoutly  opposed  to  the  foolish 
project  of  punishing  William  II. 
as  to  the  free  importation  of 
articles  made  in  Germany.  And 
we  find  small  satisfaction  in 
the  thought  that  the  anti- 
dumping bill  will  be  passed 
on  the  day  when  the  Kaiser 
is  sent  to  the  gallows,  and  not 
before. 

By  a   strange  chance,   pro- 


phecies have  failed  us  as  pro- 
mises have  failed  us.  When 
America  made  her  tardy  en- 
trance into  the  war,  Mr  Wilson, 
then  her  spokesman,  announced 
that  he  was  going  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
But  he  failed  utterly  to  make 
either  the  world  or  democracy 
safe  for  anything.  One  con- 
sequence of  the  war  has  been 
completely  to  extinguish  de- 
mocracy, in  Great  Britain  at 
any  rate.  Using  the  word 
democracy  in  its  only  legitimate 
sense  as  a  form  of  government, 
we  may  say  that  in  these 
islands  it  is  but  a  memory.  It 
died  of  a  surfeit — a  surfeit  of 
votes — and  the  year  that  is 
passed  has  witnessed  its  death, 
though  it  has  not  given  it 
decent  burial.  Our  politicians, 
in  truth,  still  persist  in  carrying 
the  corpse  up  and  down  the 
street,  in  the  pious  hope  that 
the  mob  may  not  notice  the 
inevitable  process  of  decay.  A 
vain  persistence  !  For  no  pre- 
tence can  give  to  our  democ- 
racy a  momentary  flutter  of 
life.  It  is  dead,  and  we  are 
curious  only  to  see  what  sort 
of  a  successor  it  will  have  when 
its  demise  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged. At  present  there  are 
two  claimants  eager  for  the 
vacancy.  On  the  one  hand,  a 
cunning  autocracy  clamours  for 
control  ;  on  the  other,  a  strong 
minority  hopes  to  succeed  by 
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the  exercise  of  blackmail.  Thus 
the  alternatives  are  set  before 
us :  the  masked  tyranny  of 
Mr  George,  and  the  threat, 
reiterated  by  Messrs  Thomas, 
Clynes,  and  the  rest,  to  "  down 
tools  "  if  their  whims  are  not 
satisfied.  Such  is  the  choice 
presented  to  us  after  many 
years  of  popular  government, 
and  the  careless  granting  of 
universal  suffrage  to  men  and 
women  alike. 

The  choice  is  not  alluring. 
The  tyranny  of  Mr  George  is 
dangerous,  because  it  is  a  tyr- 
anny exercised  ruthlessly  over 
the  House  of  Commons,  which 
exists  merely  to  record  the 
Minister's  decrees,  and  feebly 
over  the  voters,  whom  the 
tyrant  does  not  wish  to  alien- 
ate. As  Mr  George  makes 
slaves  of  his  colleagues,  so  there 
is  no  well  -  organised  union 
which  cannot  make  a  slave  of 
Mr  George.  While  the  Prime 
Minister  usurps  the  duties  of 
the  whole  Cabinet,  reducing  the 
Secretaries  of  State  to  the  posi- 
tion of  menials,  he  waits  hum- 
bly, hat  in  hand,  to  receive  the 
instructions  of  a  powerful  trade 
union.  The  result  is  dangerous 
alike  to  the  government  of  the 
Empire  and  to  our  relations 
with  foreign  countries.  Mr 
George  has  no  settled  policy, 
as  we  all  know  ;  and  though 
he  insists  upon  speaking  for 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  he 
may  be  turned  aside  from  his 
purpose  by  the  truculence  of 
any  section  noisy  enough  to  be 
heard.  And  to  him  there  are 
opposed  the  champions  of  Soviet 
rule,  the  ignorant  men  who  still 


believe  in  the  beneficence  of 
Lenin,  and  who  regard  murder, 
not  as  a  fine  art,  but  as  a  piece 
of  practical  politics.  If  they 
had  their  way,  there  would  be 
an  end  of  us  all.  The  British 
Empire  would  perish  with  our 
civilisation.  And  a  handful  of 
fanatical  scoundrels,  mostly 
Jews,  would  kill  and  torture 
all  those  who  had  dared  to 
educate  themselves  and  to  ac- 
quire skill  in  their  trades  or 
professions,  that  they  might  be 
free  to  grind  the  "  proletariat  " 
beneath  their  heels.  The  pros- 
pect offers  but  one  small  con- 
solation. The  "  high-brows," 
who  in  their  vain  assumption 
of  intellectual  superiority  have 
played  with  crime  and  preached 
sedition  in  their  studies,  would 
be  rewarded  for  their  folly  by 
being  instantly  driven  into  the 
pit  of  death. 

But  not  even  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  "  high-brows  "  would 
make  a  revolution  tolerable, 
nor  can  we  regard  Mr  George 
as  a  sufficient  defence  against 
murder  and  torture.  And  he 
has  so  cunningly  contrived 
things  that  he  seems  to  remain 
our  one  and  only  defence.  He 
has  drugged  the  House  of 
Commons  by  his  rhetoric,  and 
soothed  its  members  with  the 
prospect  of  an  increase  in  their 
salaries ;  and  the  chance  of 
living  once  more  under  a' free 
and  a  wise  government  is  re- 
mote indeed.  That  is  what  we 
have  to  thank  1920  for,  and  it 
is  not  strange  that  we  look 
back  without  pride  or  content- 
ment upon  the  dead  year.  And 
all  the  while  that  Mr  George 
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and  his  friends  are  driving 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  into 
contempt,  they  boast  that  they 
have  brought  to  an  end  the 
wicked  practices  of  party  gov- 
ernment. Of  course  they  have 
done  nothing  of  the  kind.  In 
a  sense  they  have  checked  the 
conflict  of  parties,  because  they 
have  won  over  to  their  side, 
by  the  subtle  arts  of  flattery 
and  deception,  all  but  the  im- 
potent little  band  which  is  led 
by  the  inept  Mr  Asquith.  But 
it  is  principle  which  they  have 
killed  rather  than  party.  Even 
those  who  professed  to  believe 
that  the  union  of  Ireland  with 
Great  Britain  was  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  State,  as  indeed 
it  is,  are  ready  to  support  any 
scheme  of  scission,  if  only  it 
can  be  made  acceptable  to 
those  who  march  through  ra- 
pine and  murder  to  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Empire. 

We  need  not  regard  too 
closely  the  preposterous  pledges 
which  the  Prime  Minister  gave 
in  exchange  for  votes  at  the 
General  Election.  He  then 
followed  the  practice  of  all  vain 
politicians,  and  none  but  his 
dupes  put  any  faith  in  him. 
He  was  but  lowering  the  stan- 
dard of  politics,  like  the  rest 
of  his  kind,  when  he  promised 
what  he  knew  he  could  not 
perform ;  and  he  should  have 
appeared  credible  to  none  when 
he  declared  that  the  Germans 
should  pay  what  they  owed  in 
full,  even  if  he  had  to  search 
their  pockets  for  the  money. 
£To  less  futile  was  the  solemn 
pact  which  he  made  with  the 
electors  to  introduce  into  the 


public  offices  the  strictest  habits 
of  economy.  He  has  made 
little  or  no  attempt  to  get  rid 
of  the  bureaucrats,  who  eat  up 
the  country  like  locusts. 

The  past  year  has  seen 
such  an  orgy  of  crime  in  Ire- 
land as  is  unknown  even  in 
the  annals  of  that  wicked 
country.  The  Sinn  Feiners  and 
their  masters  of  the  Irish  Re- 
publican Brotherhood  have 
given  full  play  to  their  delight 
in  murder,  under  the  false  pre- 
tence that  they  have  been  ill- 
governed  by  the  English.  That 
they  have  any  grievance  at  all 
cannot  be  maintained.  Ireland 
is  not  and  has  never  been  a 
separate  and  independent  king- 
dom. A  hundred  times  have 
the  Irish  willingly  confessed 
their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain. 
And  so  far  is  Ireland  from 
suffering  any  hardship,  that 
she  is  the  spoilt  child  of  the 
Empire,  exempt  from  oppres- 
sive laws  and  monstrously  over- 
represented  in  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Yet 
so  deep-seated  is  her  love  of 
assassination  that  her  sons  can- 
not keep  their  hands  from  slay- 
ing and  murdering.  Confronted 
by  the  vile  conspiracy  of  the 
Sinn  Feiners,  Mr  George  should 
have  seen  one  plain  duty  before 
him.  He  should  at  all  costs 
and  by  all  means  have  sup- 
pressed the  conspiracy.  If  mar- 
tial law  was  necessary,  as  we 
believe  it  to  have  been,  he 
should  have  proclaimed  it.  If 
a  series  of  block-houses  would 
have  thwarted  the  activities  of 
the  gun-men  and  enabled  us  to 
catch  them  red-handed,  the 
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block-houses  should  have  been 
built   and   manned.     But   Mr 
George,    dominated    as    usual 
by  fear — fear  of  the  Irish,  fear 
of  Labour,  fear  of  making  up 
his  mind — did  nothing  for  many 
months,  and  acted,  or  rather 
spoke,  at  last   only  when  the 
rebellion  had  gained  the  upper 
hand.     In   the  meantime,   he 
introduced  a  Home  Eule  Bill 
which  pleased  nobody,  and  was 
accepted    as    a    fine    piece    of 
irony  only  by  a  reluctant  Ulster. 
If  the  Bill  was  intended  to  en- 
sure a  union  of  hearts,  it  failed 
signally,  for  it  merely  encour- 
aged the  campaign  of  murder 
and  mutilation.    However,  that 
is  the  politician's  happy  way. 
Afraid  of  action,  he  thinks  that 
he  may  save  a  world  of  disorder 
by  a  piece  of  legislation,  and 
persists  in  countering  the  ene- 
my's guns  by  facile  exercises 
in  rhetoric.    He  might  as  well 
placate  a  mad  dog  by  a  sooth- 
ing whistle. 

As  in  Ireland,  1920  has  been 
a  year  without  a  policy,  so 
also  it  has  been  a  year  with- 
out a  policy  in  Eussia. 
Eussia  has  thrust  herself  into 
our  domestic  politics  because 
it  is  Lenin's  settled  purpose 
to  flood  the  whole  of  Western 
Europe  with  his  jackal's  gospel. 
How  far  he  has  succeeded  is 
obvious  to  us  all.  In  the 
extreme  wing  of  our  Labour 
party  he  has  found  imitators, 
facile  and  obedient  as  monkeys, 
to  imitate  his  crimes  and  to 
disperse  his  doctrines.  Having 
laid  waste  his  own  country  and 
reduced  its  inhabitants  to  the 
misery  of  hunger  and  destitu- 


tion, he  hopes  to  involve  the 
inhabitants  of  other  countries 
in  a  like  ruin.  The  dupes 
whom  he  has  found  in  England 
are  as  ignorant  as  they  are 
insincere  —  ignorant,  because 
they  refuse  to  learn  what  has 
happened  in  Eussia ;  insincere, 
because  they  are  ready  to 
accept  even  the  jargon,  foreign 
in  word  and  significance,  of 
the  Jewish  Bolsheviks.  For 
these  reasons  it  was  Mr 
George's  duty  to  declare  what 
policy  he  intended  to  support 
against  the  machinations  of 
the  Bolsheviks.  So  long  as 
Lenin's  criminals  were  per- 
mitted to  come  and  go  as  they 
would  in  England,  England 
was  not  safe.  And  Mr  George 
has  done,  according  to  his 
wont,  precisely  nothing — or, 
rather,  he  has  given  with  one 
hand  and  taken  away  with  the 
other,  until  we  close  the  year 
in  the  same  spirit  of  mis- 
chievous uncertainty  in  which 
we  began  it. 

He  has  abused  Bolshevism, 
and  showed  an  unseemly  desire 
to  trade  with  Bolsheviks.  He 
has  opened  many  markets  to 
men  whom,  said  he,  he  would 
never  shake  by  the  hand.  He 
has  expelled  Kameneff,  and 
kept  Krassin  glued  to  his  side. 
Alternately  he  has  reviled  and 
flattered,  threatened  and  ca- 
joled. What  his  policy  is 
to-day  is  wholly  uncertain,  and 
if  he  have  a  policy  at  all  it 
will  surely  be  changed  to- 
morrow. Yet  Mr  George  pre- 
sumes to  speak  for  Great 
Britain,  and  he  knows  no  more 
of  Great  Britain  than  he  knows 
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of  Russia.  From  every  position 
which  he  takes  up  he  retreats 
with  indecent  haste.  Com- 
merce, he  once  assured  us,  did 
not  imply  the  recognition  of 
Lenin  ;  and  as  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  permit  trade  only 
with  the  Co-operative  Societies 
of  Russia,  our  dealings  would 
be  unstained  by  blood :  nor 
should  we  accept  in  payment 
the  stolen  gold  of  the  Bol- 
sheviks. And  then  it  turned 
out  that  the  Bolsheviks  were 
masters  of  the  Co-operative 
Societies,  and  any  gold,  no 
matter  what  its  provenance, 
was  welcome.  It  is  a  sorry 
story  of  deception  and  ter- 
giversation ;  and  while  the 
twists  and  turns  of  Mr  George's 
agile  unknowing  mind  must 
vastly  amuse  the  unspeakable 
Lenin  and  Trotsky,  they  should 
bring  the  blush  of  shame  to 
the  cheeks  of  honest  English- 
men. In  the  same  spirit  of 
bad  faith,  with  the  same  lack 
of  candour,  Mr  George  tackled 
the  Polish  question.  On  llth 
July  he  demanded  that  the 
Soviet  should  make  an  im- 
mediate armistice  with  Poland. 
Ten  days  later  Lord  Curzon, 
who  of  course  takes  his  orders 
from  Mr  George,  threatened 
the  Russians  with  the  severest 
pains  and  penalties  if  they 
continued  their  march  upon 
Poland.  The  Russians  laughed 
at  the  warning,  and  went  on 
marching.  We  did  nothing 
more  than  repeat  a  futile  threat. 
And  then  suddenly  Labour 
intervened  with  their  policy 
of  direct  action,  and  shrieked 
aloud,  "  Hands  off  Russia  !  " 
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as  though  Mr  George  had  dared 
to  lay  a  finger  upon  Russia  or 
upon  any  other  country. 
Poland  took  the  matter  into 
her  own  hands  and  drove  the 
Russians  back,  and  thus  by  a 
single  blow  exposed  the  im- 
potence of  Mr  George  and  the 
folly  of  Labour.  And  so  the 
futile  game  is  played.  Great 
Britain  protests  in  vain  to 
Russia  and  to  Poland ;  the 
Prime  Minister  listens  in  terror 
to  the  strident  voice  of  Mr 
Bevin ;  and  the  Bolsheviks 
persist  with  their  baleful  work 
of  propaganda  in  light-hearted 
contempt  of  Mr  George  and 
his  words. 

The  profound  distrust  of  Mr 
George,  which  is  evident  in 
France,  cannot  surprise  us.  It 
is  impossible  to  trust  a  man 
who  has  neither  knowledge  nor 
fixity  of  purpose.  To  us  his 
quick  changes  are  familiar.  The 
French  are  not  yet  accustomed 
to  them,  and  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  more  than  once  during 
the  past  year  they  have 
been  compelled  to  protest 
against  what  seemed  to  them 
a  patent  disloyalty.  How,  in- 
deed, should  they  welcome  as 
a  friend  a  Minister  who,  with- 
out warning  or  warrant,  seems 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  Ger- 
many ?  That  there  has  not 
been  a  dangerous  rupture  be- 
tween England  and  France, 
the  two  necessary  Allies,  is 
not  the  fault  of  Mr  George; 
and  it  is  fortunate  that  there 
are  still  those  who  can  undo 
some  of  the  harm  which  our 
careless,  autocratic  politician 
thinks  it  expedient  to  inflict 
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upon      us      and      upon      the 
French. 

Yet  in  the  eyes  of  his  col- 
leagues he  can  do  no  wrong. 
Their  adulation  of  him  and 
his  virtues  increases  with  every 
folly  which  he  commits.  The 
adulation  is  not  always  disin- 
terested, and  the  private  judg- 
ments which  come  to  our  ears 
— every  one  is  not  discreet — 
make  a  sad  commentary  upon 
the  loyal  utterances  of  the  poli- 
ticians. But  the  politicians  are 
not  the  men  to  foul  their  own 
nests ;  and  so  long  as  Mr 
George  is  there  to  lead  them 
they  are  ready  to  follow  him 
to  the  death  of  themselves 
or  their  salaries.  And  the 
strange  thing  is  that,  in  public 
at  any  rate,  they  use  such 
language  about  their  revered 
master  as  persuades  us  that 
they  have  wholly  lost  what- 
ever sense  of  humour  they 
may  have  possessed.  If  nobody 
else  has  a  word  of  praise  for 
him,  they  are  there  to  praise 
Mr  George,  while  Mr  George 
reciprocates  the  praise  as  in 
duty  bound.  Listen,  for  in- 
stance, to  what  Mr  Bonar  Law 
found  it  possible  to  say  at 
the  Constitutional  Club : 
"  Standing  the  other  day  in 
Westminster  Abbey  "  —  these 
are  Mr  Law's  words — "  at  the 
grave  of  the  Unknown  War- 
rior, I  saw  the  noble  statue  of 
William  Pitt,  with  arms  out- 
stretched as  if  he  were  inspiring 
the  nation  he  did  so  much  to 
save.  To  one  of  my  colleagues, 
as  we  were  leaving  the  Abbey, 
I  said  :  *  One  hundred  years 
hence  will  Lloyd  George  occupy 


in  the  minds  of  our  descendants 
the  position  held  by  William 
Pitt  to-day  1  '  'I  cannot  tell,' 
was  the  reply,  '  but  I  think 
it  is  quite  possible. '  It  is  indeed 
quite  possible."  Was  ever  such 
nonsense  spoken  in  the  world 
before  ?  William  Pitt  and  Mr 
George  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  !  If  the  burial  of  the 
Unknown  Warrior  suggested 
no  wiser  speculation  to  the 
politicians  than  this,  it  would 
have  been  better  that  they 
should  have  stayed  away  and 
left  the  ceremony  to  the  sol- 
diers, who  know  how  to  bear 
themselves  with  dignity.  Wil- 
liam Pitt  and  Mr  George ! 
William  Pitt,  the  pilot  who 
weathered  the  storm,  knew 
what  should  be  done  to  save 
England,  and  did  it  unflinch- 
ingly. He  was  no  empiric, 
guessing  at  policies.  He  had 
profoundly  studied  Europe  and 
her  affairs.  He  understood  the 
problem  which  confronted  him 
— how  to  defeat  Napoleon — 
with  the  clearness  which  comes 
of  diligently  acquired  know- 
ledge. Before  his  death  he 
foresaw  what  only  a  statesman 
could  foresee — that  Napoleon 
would  be  beaten  by  a  nation 
in  arms,  probably  in  Spain. 
The  strenuous  opposition  which 
his  resolution  to  save  England 
met  with  he  countered  without 
fear  and  without  favour.  He 
was  not  afraid  of  suspending 
the  liberties  of  treacherous 
citizens,  or  of  locking  up  those 
who  hoped  to  frustrate  his 
efforts  by  sedition.  He  de- 
pended upon  idle  rhetoric  as 
little  as  he  depended  upon  hid- 
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ing  the  truth.  He  could  deliver 
a  King's  Speech  offhand,  said 
Windham,  thus  making  plain 
how  little  he  owed  to  a  florid 
eloquence.  A  simple  man  and 
a  patriot,  with  no  thought  of 
self  and  with  no  suspicion  of 
trickery — such  he  was  until 
the  last  day,  when  he  gave 
his  life  for  his  country.  How 
shall  we  compare  Mr  George 
with  this  our  hero  ?  Mr  George 
has  ever  his  ear  to  the  ground, 
that  he  may  catch  the  whis- 
perings of  popularity.  While 
Pitt  consulted  his  own  wisdom, 
Mr  George  runs  for  advice 
to  Mr  Bevin  or  Mr  Henderson 
or  Mr  Smillie,  or  anybody  else 
whom  he  thinks  capable  of 
influencing  the  bogey,  Labour. 
While  Pitt  had  ever  a  settled 
policy,  Mr  George  lives  hungrily 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  hopes 
that  the  better  luck  of  to- 
morrow may  extricate  him  from 
the  misfortune  of  to-day.  In 
brief,  Pitt  was  a  statesman, 
and  Mr  George  is  a  politician. 
They  share  no  common  factor, 
and  not  even  a  pious  colleague 
should  divest  himself  so  rashly 
of  a  sense  of  proportion  and  a 
sense  of  history  as  to  make  the 
futile  comparison. 

Not  long  since  Colonel  Amery 
made  the  brilliant  discovery 
that  "  the  standard  of  effi- 
ciency of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  never  been  so  high 
as  now."  A  marvellous  utter- 
ance truly,  made  at  a  time 
when  the  voice  of  criticism  at 
Westminster  was  solemnly 
hushed,  and  when  members  of 
the  House  waited  for  the  Prime 
Minister  to  speak  before  they 


opened  their  mouths.  The 
reason  he  gave  for  his  hazard- 
ous opinion  was  that  "  they 
had  got  rid  of  the  two-party 
system."  What  they  have  got 
rid  of,  as  we  have  said,  is 
political  principle.  And  then, 
as  though  to  clinch  any  argu- 
ment, Colonel  Amery  declares 
that  "  our  salvation  lies  more 
than  ever  before  in  being  able 
to  think  imperially."  Indeed 
it  does,  and  it  is  just  this  of 
which  Mr  George  and  his  col- 
leagues and  his  obedient  fol- 
lowers are  incapable.  They  are 
rarely  asked  to  think  at  all. 
They  have  been  deprived  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment.  And 
to  think  imperially  is  very 
far  beyond  their  reach.  Take 
a  swift  survey  of  our  Empire, 
and  ask  yourself  in  which  cor- 
ner of  it  there  is  any  trace  of 
imperial  thought.  Have  we 
thought  imperially  in  Ireland, 
which  we  have  handed  over  a 
free  gift  to  a  gang  of  assassins  ? 
Have  we  thought  imperially  in 
India  f  Ask  Mr  Montagu,  who, 
in  spite  of  his  gross  failure  in 
act  and  speech,  in  spite  of  his 
declared  friendship  for  Mr 
Gandhi,  is  still  Secretary  of 
State.  So  little  has  he  thought 
imperially  that  he  has  stirred 
up  the  flame  of  rebellion  in 
India  in  order  to  awake  what 
his  Bolshevist  tongue  calls 
"  divine  discontent,"  and  to 
enfranchise  one  per  cent  of  a 
population  which,  happily  for 
itself,  cares  not  a  jot  about 
politics.  Have  we  thought  im- 
perially in  Egypt  f  Ask  Lord 
Milner,  under  whose  auspices 
we  shall  presently  surrender  all 
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control  of  a  country  which 
Bismarck  wisely  called  the  nape 
of  England's  neck.  Where, 
indeed,  have  we  thought  im- 
perially ?  In  Mesopotamia,  into 
which  we  blundered  without 
purpose  and  without  result  ? 
In  Palestine,  where  we  have 
replaced  the  industrious  Jews, 
who  wing  their  way  to  America, 
by  a  horde  of  indiscriminate 
Bolshevists,  and  where  we  have 
inflicted  a  gross  injustice  upon 
the  friendly  and  honourable 
Arabs  ?  Truly  it  would  be 
wiser  at  this  moment  of  our 
disgrace,  at  this  closing  of  a 
disastrous  year,  to  leave  im- 
perial thought  out  of  the 
question. 

It  is  not  only  in  politics  that 
the  charlatan  makes  an  aggres- 
sive appearance.  The  charlatan 
delights  also  to  claim  as  his 
own  the  province  of  literary 
criticism,  a  province  which  lies 
far  beyond  his  ken,  and  which 
he  is  never  likely  to  explore. 
For  many  years  this  particular 
kind  of  charlatan  followed  the 
lead  of  Lombroso,  and  thought 
that  he  was  getting  nearer  to 
the  understanding  of  literature 
when  he  mumbled  common- 
places about  genius  and  the 
criminal.  The  method  set  be- 
fore him  was  simple  enough. 
He  wanted  no  more  than  a 
biographical  dictionary  and  a 
taste  for  gossip.  His  informa- 
tion need  not  be  accurate.  He 
was  free  to  believe  with  Lom- 
broso that  Henry  VIII.  mur- 
dered all  his  wives.  But  if 


only  he  filled  the  rag-bag  of  his 
mind  with  enough  "  facts  "  and 
got  by  heart  the  foolish  jargon 
employed  by  Lombroso,  he 
could  prove  that  there  was  no 
difference  between  the  madman 
and  the  man  of  genius.  The 
poet  had  given  him  and  his 
master  the  clue,  "  Great  wits 
to  madness  closely  are  allied  "  ; 
and  imbecility  and  a  love  of 
scandal  did  the  rest.  Nor  did 
it  ever  occur  to  these  fanatics 
that,  in  their  haste  to  prove 
others  "  mattoids,"  they  were 
convicting  themselves  one  and 
all  of  an  obvious  insanity. 

Lombroso 's  method  is  as 
dead  as  Lombroso.  And  the 
need  exists  for  a  new  species 
of  sham  science,  a  fresh  kind 
of  criticism,  which  is  called 
"  literary,"  and  has  not  the 
remotest  touch  with  literature. 
With  a  commendable  amiability 
Herr  Freud  has  supplied  the 
need,  and  given  to  the  busy- 
bodies  a  system  which  is  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  wholly 
illiterate.  Psychoanalysis  it  is 
called,  and  we  are  informed 
by  an  obedient  pupil  of  Heir 
Freud  that  "  it  will  show  us 
the  direction  that  literature 
will  take,  and  will  explain  why 
it  proceeds  in  a  particular 
path."  So  says  Mr  Mordell,1 
who  has  written  a  book  which, 
for  obvious  silliness,  cannot  be 
matched  even  by  the  worst 
excesses  of  the  pupils  of  Lom- 
broso. After  all,  there  is  not 
much  difference  between  Lom- 
broso and  Herr  Freud.  Lom- 
broso believed  that  all  literary 


1  « The  Erotic  Motive  in  Literature,'  by  Albert  Mordell.     London  :  K.  Paul. 
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men  were  mad ;  Herr  Freud 
seems  to  believe  them  incestu- 
ous. Herr  Freud  does  not  use 
the  same  jargon  as  Lombroso, 
and  his  conclusion  is  not  quite 
the  same.  But  gossip,  of  doubt- 
ful accuracy,  is  the  foundation 
of  both  methods,  and  for  folly 
there  isn't  a  pin  to  choose 
between  them. 

We  have  noted  the  common- 
place thought  which  underlies 
Lombroso's  argument.  Herr 
Freud's  argument,  common- 
place also,  is  that  a  writer, 
when  he  takes  his  pen  in  his 
hand,  does  not  wholly  rid  him- 
self of  character  and  experi- 
ence. We  do  not  need  a  library 
of  books,  unscientific  in  all 
things  except  in  a  preposterous 
jargon,  to  illustrate  this  truism 
for  us.  But  Mr  Mordell  and 
his  kind  must  find  some  use  for 
the  irrelevant  facts  which  they 
have  collected,  and  so  psycho- 
analysis is  thrust  upon  the 
world.  The  facts  are  chosen 
with  an  irrelevance  which  the 
pupils  of  Lombroso  must  envy. 
What  do  you  think  of  the 
statement  which  follows  : 
"  Alexander  Pope,  the  poet, 
was  also  a  spoiled  child,  though 
he  had  a  half-sister  "  f  There 
is  charming  inconsequence  in 
the  "  though,"  which  proves 
Mr  Mordell  a  born  critic.  A 
still  further  surprise  awaits  us 
in  another  gem  of  erudition. 
"  Thackeray,  who  was  hope- 
lessly in  love  with  a  married 
woman,  and  was  rejected  by 
her,  affected  to  be  very  cynical 
at  disappointed  lovers,  and 
ridiculed  them  in  his  *  Pen- 
dennis.'  Cicero,  who  loved 


glory,  wrote  against  it."  No 
wonder  Herr  Freud  hails  the 
disciple  who  has  made  these 
profound  discoveries,  and  con- 
gratulates him  on  having  done 
"  for  the  English  -  American 
literature  something  similar 
to  what  Bank  has  done  for 
the  German  in  his  book  on 
Incest-Motive." 

"Incest-Motive"!  That  is 
the  pith  of  the  whole  matter. 
Herr  Freud  and  his  scholars 
are  obsessed  by  perversity. 
They  detect  vice,  unconscious 
if  you  will,  in  all  the  decent 
relations  of  life.  To  Mr  Mor- 
dell, for  instance,  Cowper's 
poem,  "  On  the  receipt  of 
my  Mother's  Picture,"  is  "  the 
best  example  of  the  (Edipus- 
Complex  to  be  found  in  English 
literature."  Thus,  to  serve 
no  decent  purpose,  the  pupils 
of  Herr  Freud  crawl  like  slugs, 
leaving  a  filthy  trail  behind 
them,  over  whatever  is  noble 
and  comely  in  poetry  and 
prose.  But  even  they  are  not 
without  a  question.  Mr  Mor- 
dell, having  established  to  his 
own  satisfaction  the  insane 
theory  that  a  child's  love  for 
his  mother  resembles  that  of 
(Edipus  for  Jocasta,  seems  to 
think  that  some  sort  of  an 
apology  is  necessary.  "It  of 
course  displeases  people,"  says 
he,  "  to  have  any  association 
made  between  the  noblest  sen- 
timent, mother  love,  and  so 
repulsive  a  feature  as  incest." 
It  would  indeed  displease  us 
if  the  nonsensical  doctrine  of 
Messrs  Freud  and  his  friends 
were  taken  seriously.  And 
when  so  wanton  an  explana- 
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tion  as  this  is  given  of  liter- 
ary masterpieces,  we  can 
suggest  only  that  its  authors 
should  consult  the  nearest 
doctor. 

"  The  author,"  says  Mr  Mor- 
dell,  "  is  more  in  his  work 
than  he  suspects."  We  pity 
Mr  Mordell  if  he  is  more  deeply 
implicated  in  his  own  book 
than  he  pretends.  And  how 
shall  we  treat,  save  with  helle- 
bore, the  critic,  who  cannot 
cast  an  innocent  eye  even  upon 
a  piece  of  machinery  t  ' '  Why, ' ' 
asks  Mr  Mordell,  "  does  Kipling 
have  a  keen  interest  in  bringing 
descriptions  of  machinery  into 
his  works  t  If  dreams  of 
machinery  relate  to  sex,  then 
we  must  follow  the  logical 
conclusion  that  an  undue  in- 
terest in  machinery  must  evince 
a  sexual  meaning."  Must  we 
indeed  t  Not  unless  we  are 
tainted  with  the  sad  mania, 
of  which  Mr  Mordell  appears  to 
be  a  victim. 

But  Mr  MordelTs  greatest 
pride  is  that  he  has  discovered 
a  personal  note  in  an  epic  like 
the  '  Iliad,'  usually  considered 
impersonal.  What  sort  of  a 
crib,  we  wonder,  did  he  use 
when  he  made  this  brilliant 
discovery  f  The  discovery,  of 
course,  is  no  discovery  at  all. 
What  Mr  Mordell  has  found 
out  is  what  has  always  been 
obvious  to  all  men  —  that 
Achilles  and  Patroclus  were 
friends.  Homer,  like  the  artist 
that  he  was,  drew  a  beautiful 
picture  of  friendship,  and  he 
drew  it,  no  doubt,  because  he 
had  a  fine  and  subtle  under- 
standing of  what  friendship 


was  and  meant.  We  need  not 
go  to  the  jargon  of  psycho- 
analysis to  appreciate  the  noble 
words  of  Homer.  And  this  is 
what  Mr  Mordell  says  about 
it :  "No,  indeed,  Homer  was 
no  mere  spectator  reciting 
Achilles's  troubles  in  an  objec- 
tive manner.  He  had  a  great 
sorrow  of  his  own,  and  he  did 
not  go  out  of  his  way  to  coun- 
terfeit one.  .  .  .  What  the 
nature  of  the  friendship  was 
we  cannot  say  ;  it  may  have 
been  homo-sexual,  a  love  which 
was  common  among  the  later 
Greeks.  But  it  did  have  the 
element  of  passion.  We  know 
now  the  chief  event  of  Homer's 
life."  For  all  this  nonsense 
there  is,  of  course,  no  warrant 
whatever.  Critics,  who  profit 
no  more  than  the  Freud  view 
from  the  reading  of  poetry, 
should  be  sternly  debarred  the 
use  of  books.  Mr  Mordell 
adds  nothing,  and  could  never 
add  anything,  to  our  knowledge 
of  Homer.  He  does  but  drag 
in  the  obscure  suspicion,  where- 
with his  mind  is  perplexed. 
He  makes  no  discovery  except 
this  :  that  the  disciples  of  the 
ineffable  Freud  and  the  ama- 
teurs of  psychoanalysis  should 
refrain  their  fingers  from  the 
masterpieces  of  literature  and 
their  prying  eyes  from  the 
lives  of  the  poets.  There  is  a 
kind  of  printed  stuff  which 
would  suit  their  method  of 
inquiry  well  enough — "  a  real 
immoral  (or  indecent)  litera- 
ture," as  Mr  Mordell  calls  it, 
"  where  the  author  allows  his 
savage  instincts  to  come  to 
the  surface  and  trespass  on 
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those  aspects  of  his  personality 
which  civilisation  should  have 
tamed."  These  specimens  of 
printed  matter,  as  remote  from 
literature  as  the  advertisement- 
hoarding,  are  doubtless  within 
the  compass  of  the  understand- 
ing of  Freud  and  his  school. 
Mr  Mordell  does  not  think 
ill  of  them.  "  Such  writings," 
he  says,  "  should  not  be  con- 
demned offhand  just  because 
they  stir  our  moral  indignation. 
They  must  be  interpreted  so 
that  we  may  learn  the  nature 
of  their  authors."  For  our 
part,  we  would  condemn  all 
such  writings  offhand  as 
severely  as  we  would  condemn 


the  criticism  of  Mr  Mordell. 
We  have  as  little  desire  to 
see  them  interpreted  as  to  see 
the  nature  of  their  authors 
explained.  But  if  they  will 
restrain  the  disciples  of  Herr 
Freud  from  defacing  and  defam- 
ing the  work  of  great  poets, 
they  may  have  their  uses.  And 
when  the  psychoanalysts  have 
done  their  worst  with  these 
crude  examples  of  savagery, 
they  might  be  invited  to  go 
for  the  collection  of  the  scandals 
which  are  the  material  of  their 
false  philosophy  to  the  jail 
and  the  lunatic  asylum.  No 
fit  haunts  for  them  are  the 
slopes  of  Parnassus. 
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INDIA  ON  THE   THBESHOLD. 


TILL  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
an  accepted  platitude  that  India 
is  a  country  inhabited  by 
numerous  antagonistic  races ; 
that  her  peoples  belong  to 
many  different  ages  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  profess  many  different 
religions,  most  of  which  hold 
persecution  of  others  to  be  a 
divine  duty ;  and  that  lan- 
guages are  so  numerous  and 
totally  distinct  in  origin  that 
even  dwellers  in  the  same  pro- 
vince cannot  understand  one 
another.  But  now  Indian 
nationalists  persistently  pre- 
tend that  there  is  some  unity 
in  India,  and  even  English- 
men are  sometimes  betrayed 
into  speaking  of  a  sentimental 
unity  in  India.  So  at  the  risk 
of  wearisome  repetition  it  must 
be  stated  again  that  India 
never  has  been  a  nation,  and 
is  not  now  a  nation  struggling 
to  be  free.  India  is  a  continent 
of  nearly  two  million  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of 
over  three  hundred  millions, 
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one-fifth  of  the  human  race, 
split  up  by  race,  religion,  and 
language.  The  dwellers  in 
steamy  Bengal  differ  from  the 
hardy  Sikhs  or  Musulmans  of 
the  Punjab  as  much  as  the 
Italian  does  from  the  High- 
lander of  Scotland.  What- 
ever unity  there  is  in  India 
has  been  created  by  Britain  : 
before  she  came  there  was 
Punjab  and  Dekkan,  Bengal, 
Berar,  and  many  other  racial 
tracts,  but  no  India.  Not 
even  now  is  there  any  Indian 
name  for  India.  Not  even  now 
is  there  any  bond  to  hold  the 
peoples  together  and  to  keep  the 
various  religions  from  attacking 
the  others  except  the  bond  of 
the  British  Crown. 

Nor  has  any  new  India  been 
born  out  of  the  Great  War. 
Hardly  was  she  touched  by 
the  War ;  she  stood  aside 
uninterested  and  much  bored 
at  being  forced  to  contribute 
some  soldiers  (very  few  out  of 
her  three  hundred  millions),  and 
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a  very  little  money  to  a  cause    it  was  a  union  based  not  on 
which   she  never  regarded   as    affection  or  common  interest, 
her  own.     Other  peoples  have    but  on  a  common  hatred  of 
passed  through  the  furnace  and    Britain.     It  was    the  eastern 
awaked  to  the  new  gospel  of    Hymn  of  Hate, 
self  -  determination,     but    not        So  it  is  with  caste.     Each 
India.     India  has  no   self  to    caste  is   more   exclusive  than 
determine ;     it    would    be    as    ever  before.     If  there  is  any 
foolish    to    speak    of    Europe    public    spirit    in    India    it    is 
having   a   single   self.     Hindu    caste-spirit.    No  one  thinks  of 
and  Mahomedan  hate  one  an-    the  general  weal ;   a  few  think 
other    with    a    fiercer    hatred    of  advancing  their  caste  fellows, 
than   ever  before  ;     and   sane    Where  a  man  is  not  quite  selfish 
Mahomedans    know    that    the    he  is  caste-selfish. 
Hindu  ideal  is  a  vedic  India        But  besides  religion  and  caste 
cleared   of   Mahomedans,   who    the  division  of  town  and  coun- 
are  more  detestable  to   them    try  has  lately  become  acute, 
even     than     Christians.      The    This   is   true   at   least   of   the 
sacred  book  of  the  Arya  Samaj    Punjab.    In  1901  the  Govern- 
sect   of   Hindus — the   politico-    ment,  by  their  Land  Alienation 
religious  body  which  has  been    Act,  stopped  the  expropriation 
the   source   of   nearly   all   the    of  the  peasants'  lands  by  the 
sedition  in  the  Punjab — is  full    town    moneylenders.      This    is 
of  foul  abuse   of  Mahomedan    the    one    piece    of    legislation 
as  well  as  of  Christian.     And    which  every  peasant  knows  and 
in  the  daily  life  of  the  people    blesses.     But   it   has    been    a 
and  in  all  the  local  bodies  and    bitter  grievance  of  the  Khattris, 
societies,   the    opposition    and    Brahmins,  and  Banias  of  the 
enmity  of  Hindu  and  Mahome-    towns  that  they  are  no  longer 
dan  is  the  one  factor  that  is    able  to  acquire  the  land,  for 
always    present.      The    much-    which  their  souls  lust,  and  the 
advertised  Hindu  and  Mahome-    repeal  of  the  Act  has  long  been 
dan  unity  during  the  Punjab    a  plank  in  the  Congress  policy, 
disturbances  of  1919  soon  crum-    The    success    of    the    village 
bled    away,    and    the    frantic    co-operative  societies  has  also 
efforts  of  Hindu  politicians  to    checked    the    exploitation    of 
keep   the   Mahomedans   up  to    the  peasant  by  the  townsman, 
concert  pitch  in  the  Khilafat    And,   finally,   the  Government 
agitation     sprang     from     the    of  the  Punjab  has  announced 
Hindu    desire    to    bolster    up    its    intention    of    reserving    a 
and    maintain    an    appearance    predominant  share  of  all  kinds 
of    solidarity    in    the    union,    of  appointments  for  members 
In  reality  there  never  was  any    of  the  agricultural  tribes.    This 
Hindu  and  Mahomedan  unity    just   policy   has   been   a   very 
at  all  among  the  mass  of  the    sore    disappointment    to    the 
people ;     it   appeared   only   in    townspeople,   who   see  that  it 
the  political   class,   and  there    means    the    loss    to    them    of 
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many  of  the  fat  posts  which 
they  hoped  to  secure  through 
the  Montagu  reforms  and  the 
appointment  of  elected  Minis- 
ters of  their  own  castes.  But 
town  may  win  yet,  even  against 
the  declared  policy  of  Govern- 
ment, as  the  Khattris  and 
Brahmins  pervade  every  de- 
partment of  Government,  and 
their  friendly  offices  will  be 
more  effective  than  ever  in 
keeping  their  close  preserve, 
now  that  the  Government  is  to 
be  Indianised. 

It  is  because  of  these  widen- 
ing and  deepening  divisions 
that  the  Montagu  reforms  can 
never  lead  to  a  united  demo- 
cratic India,  to  the  all-India 
Swaraj  which  the  extremist 
now  demands.  If  the  reforms 
now  being  introduced  —  en- 
larged representative  councils, 
Indian  Ministers  chosen  from 
the  people's  representatives, 
and  increases  in  the  Indian 
personnel  in  all  departments 
of  Government — were  an  end 
in  themselves,  were  a  new 
Indian  constitution  which  was 
intended  to  be  permanent  ex- 
cept for  minor  changes  shown 
by  time  to  be  necessary,  then 
there  would  be  no  danger  in 
them,  and  India  would  con- 
tinue to  be  a  well-governed 
country.  But  these  reforms 
are  intended  to  be  a  means  only 
to  an  end — an  end  which  is 
described  in  the  reforms  report 
as  "a  sisterhood  of  states " 
under  the  control  of  a  central 
British  Government.  The  ex- 
tremists in  India  demand  that 
this  end  should  be  achieved  at 
once,  and  that  the  British 


should  abdicate  from  their  con- 
trol. The  end  is  an  impossible 
ideal — impossible  for  all  time, 
and  at  present  the  gateway  of 
anarchy.  Without  strong  Brit- 
ish control  there  would  be  no 
sisterhood  of  states,  but  anta- 
gonistic anarchical  tracts.  No 
longer  would  the  leopard  lie 
down  with  the  kid.  Hindu  and 
Mahomedan,  Khattri  and  Jat, 
Brahmin  and  Butcher  would 
be  at  one  another's  throats. 
No  rule  but  an  alien  rule,  which 
cannot  be  accused  of  partiality 
to  any,  can  force  these  warring 
elements  to  live  side  by  side 
in  peace.  Neither  South  Africa 
nor  Egypt,  which  is  a  small 
country  and  nearly  homogene- 
ous, is  in  any  way  like  India, 
nor  can  furnish  a  guide  to  her 
on  the  road  to  Home  Eule. 

Conditions  in  India  and  Ire- 
land are  much  alike,  and  reports 
and  articles  on  Ireland  read 
true  of  India,  with  a  change 
of  proper  names  only.  As  we 
read  in  the  November  'Black- 
wood,'  the  Eeport  of  Lord 
Hardinge's  Commission  on  the 
Irish  Rebellion  says :  "  The 
main  cause  of  the  rebellion 
appears  to  be  that  lawlessness 
was  allowed  to  grow  up  un- 
checked, and  that  Ireland  for 
several  years  past  has  been 
administered  on  the  principle 
that  it  was  safer  and  more 
expedient  to  leave  law  in  abey- 
ance if  collision  with  any  frac- 
tion of  the  Irish  people  could 
thereby  be  avoided."  The  re- 
bellion has  not  yet  come  in 
India,  but  is  near  at  hand. 
In  the  meantime  "  law  is  being 
left  in  abeyance  "  in  India,  to 
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avoid  collision  with  the  ex- 
tremist and  nationalist  fac- 
tions. In  both  countries  a 
small  body  of  extremists  is 
terrorising  the  mass  of  the 
people.  In  Ireland  it  is  by 
murder ;  in  India  it  is  so  far  by 
non-co-operation  and  by  social 
boycott  and  persecution.  In 
both  countries  Government  has 
long  pursued  a  policy  of  con- 
ciliation, which  has  only  led 
to  fiercer  sedition  and  wilder 
calumniation  of  established 
authority. 

We  can  trace  the  steps  of 
this  fatal  conciliation  in  India. 
In  July  1919  India  celebrated 
the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty, 
and  all  classes  joined  in  with 
apparent  enthusiasm.  The 
bitter  feelings  of  the  April 
risings  seemed  to  have  been 
almost  forgotten.  Even  those 
who  had  joined  in  the  agitation 
or  the  disorders  decorated  their 
houses,  and  distributed  sweets 
to  the  school  children.  The 
British  district  magistrate 
motored  through  the  city  at 
night  with  a  party  of  friends 
to  see  the  illuminations,  and 
was  pelted  with  rose-leaves. 
All  was  good  feeling.  Then 
came  the  remission  of  sen- 
tences on  the  rebels  of  April. 
This  was  followed  by  the  Hun- 
ter Commission,  whose  Indian 
members  were  allowed  to  brow- 
beat and  insult  British  officers 
in  front  of  an  admiring  crowd. 
Next,  the  Government  of  India 
failed  to  prohibit  the  holding 
of  the  extremist  Congress  at 
Amritsar,  where  Indian  poli- 
ticians seized  the  opportunity 
to  proclaim  as  martyrs  the 


rebels  who  had  been  shot  down 
there  by  General  Dyer.  Then 
poor  India  was  given  the  Christ- 
mas gift  of  a  jail  delivery  in 
the  name  of  His  Majesty  of  the 
scoundrels  whose  sentences  had 
already  been  reduced,  and  the 
removal  of  police  supervision 
from  thousands  of  revolution- 
aries who  had  plotted  rebellion 
in  Canada  and  elsewhere.  Then 
finally,  and  most  fatal  of  all, 
Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer  and  Gen- 
eral Dyer,  and  every  single 
officer  of  Government  who  took 
a  prominent  share — not  only 
those  who  may  have  been  over- 
zealous — in  the  suppression  of 
the  Punjab  rebellion  were  con- 
demned by  the  corporate  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  though  every 
individual  British  member  of 
that  Government  knows  and 
says  that  by  their  energy  and 
courage  they  crushed  a  rising 
which  threatened  to  upset  the 
British  power. 

By  December  the  good  feeling 
of  July  had  changed  to  bitter 
hatred  and  openly  expressed 
contempt  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. Never  has  a  policy 
of  conciliation  more  hopelessly 
failed.  Even  the  peasants  be- 
gan to  think  that  the  British 
Eaj  must  be  tottering  to  its 
fall.  Else  how  could  Govern- 
ment so  yield  to  the  threats  of 
agitators,  and  allow  them  to 
persecute  the  few  educated 
Indians  who  dared  to  proclaim 
themselves  loyal  to  the  British 
Government?  Since  then  al- 
most daily  meetings  have  been 
held  where  rebellion  has  been 
openly  preached.  "  Where  are 
our  heroes  of  old,  where  are 
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the  Ghazis,  who  earn  heaven 
by  the  murder  of  Kafirs  ? 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  young 
men  of  India  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  for  their  country  as  these 
did."  This  is  the  refrain  of 
the  political  meetings  of  India. 
As  an  Indian  magistrate  who 
had  watched  one  of  these  meet- 
ings said  to  the  writer  a  few 
months  ago  :  "  Sahib,  do  you 
know  that  while  I  was  listen- 
ing to  the  speeches  at  the  meet- 
ing I  could  not  realise  that 
there  was  any  longer  any  Brit- 
ish rule  in  India.  In  that 
atmosphere  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  Swaraj  has  come  already." 
Gandhi  goes  round  the  coun- 
try with  a  spinning-wheel  like 
a  performing  monkey,  preaching 
the  boycott  of  English  cloth, 
and  so  earns  the  title  of  Ma- 
hatma,  and  is  almost  wor- 
shipped as  a  saint.  Under  the 
name  of  non-co-operation  an 
extensive  boycott  of  Govern- 
ment is  being  pressed  on  all 
classes  of  the  community.  Col- 
leges are  refusing  Government 
aid,  or  are  being  emptied  of 
their  students.  The  political 
leaders,  who  are  welcomed  with 
triumphal  processions  wherever 
they  appear,  are  holding  aloof 
from  the  new  councils.  The 
servants  of  the  English  are 
being  called  to  abandon  their 
service  and  boycott  the  Eng- 
lish. Workers  on  railways  and 
tramways,  in  gas  -  works,  in 
Government  presses,  and  in  the 
Post  Office  are  striking.  In 
the  Bombay  Presidency  Post 
Office  workers  are  not  only 
striking,  but  are  starting  a 
"  national  "  post  office  service. 


The  Khilafat  committees  are 
issuing  their  own  currency 
notes.  The  peasants  are  being 
urged  not  to  serve  in  the  army 
or  in  the  police.  The  non- 
co-operation  movement  is  gain- 
ing strength  on  every  side  :  a 
little  more  and  any  Government 
will  be  impossible. 

And  yet  neither  the  Defence 
of  India  Act  nor  the  Eowlatt 
Act,  which  was  designed  to 
replace  the  former,  is  used  to 
punish  and  stamp  out  this 
dangerous  sedition.  It  was 
not  till  November  that  the 
Punjab  Government  put  into 
force  the  Seditious  Meetings 
Act,  under  which  seditious 
meetings  can  be  stopped,  in 
the  districts  of  Lahore  and 
Amritsar,  where  the  most  alarm- 
ing agitation  was  being  carried 
on  among  the  people  from 
whom  the  Indian  Army  is 
recruited.  And  still  later  one 
or  two  of  the  Punjab  agitators, 
who  were  let  out  of  jail  at 
Christmas  1919,  have  been  re- 
arrested.  We  may  hope  that 
these  measures  indicate  that 
Government  at  last  realises 
that  seditious  preaching  must 
be  checked.  But  even  now  it 
is  almost  too  late  to  begin 
repression,  and  if  repression  is 
to  be  successful  it  must  be 
more  thorough.  One  sees  it 
said,  "What  would  be  the 
use  of  arresting  Gandhi  and 
making  a  martyr  of  him  ?  " 
But  these  folk  forget  that  a 
saint  on  the  ramp  is  more 
dangerous  than  a  martyr  in  a 
cell. 

This  policy  of  permitting 
unbridled  agitation  is  inspired 
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from  home,  and  is  due  to  the 
very  false  picture  of  India 
which  Mr  Montagu  and,  in- 
deed, the  ordinary  Englishman 
at  home  has  of  Indian  condi- 
tions. The  crumbling  hopes  of 
officials  in  Simla,  quite  out  of 
touch  of  the  plains,  are  tele- 
graphed home  as  movements 
of  public  opinion  :  revolution- 
aries are  popular  leaders  ;  mur- 
der, arson,  and  robbery  are 
political  offences.  The  sus- 
ceptibilities of  Indian  factions 
or  sects  are  not  to  be  hurt, 
even  if  this  means  that  sym- 
pathy has  to  be  shown  with 
what  is  known  to  be  false. 
Shams  are  to  be  met  with 
shams.  No  longer  are  Indians 
to  be  treated  as  the  children 
they  are — to  be  kept  in  order  by 
straight  talking  and  punished 
with  the  rod  when  they  are 
naughty.  How  grotesque  the 
mirage  must  be  when  labour 
members  of  Parliament  attend 
the  Extremist  Congress  and 
think  British  labour  has  any- 
thing in  common  with  the 
lawyer  agitators  of  the  Indian 
priestly  and  shopkeeping 
classes.  The  Indian  nationalist 
movement  is  essentially  bour- 
geois, and  the  last  thing  the 
nationalists  want  is  a  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat.  Either 
the  Labour  Party  does  not 
understand  this,  or  it  ranges 
itself  on  the  side  of  Indian 
agitation  under  the  influence 
of  a  Press  which,  so  some 
moderate  Indians  say,  depends 
for  its  income  on  Indian  revolu- 
tionaries as  well  as  on  Lenin. 

It     was     this     misrepresen- 
tation   of    Indian     conditions 


which  some  months  ago  led  an 
Indian  gentleman  to  suggest 
to  the  writer  that  he  should 
form  an  anti-sedition  league  in 
London  and  in  India.  "  The 
Indian  branch  would,"  he 
wrote,  "  keep  the  home  branch 
informed  of  the  true  and  actual 
state  of  affairs,  not  those  cir- 
culated by  educated  Indians 
in  their  personal  interests,  but 
those  which  actually  obtain  in 
the  masses  there,  and  which 
the  time  has  come  should 
be  truly  represented  to  the 
English  people.  If  English 
people  are  constantly  kept  in- 
formed of  the  true  state  of 
affairs  as  they  actually  obtain 
in  India,  my  idea  is  that  public 
opinion  in  England  could  be 
won  and  used  in  the  interests 
of  99-9  per  cent  of  the  Indian 
people.  There  will  then  be 
no  pressure  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  Government 
of  India  might  be  expected  to 
do  some  justice  to  the  Indian 
masses." 

The  first  step  towards  this 
enlightenment  of  the  English 
people  must  be  to  describe 
the  kind  of  people  who  make 
up  the  mass  of  Indians.  There 
are  the  England  -  returned  hi 
their  English  helmets,  whose 
knowledge  of  English  society 
comes  from  the  cheap  genteel 
lodgings  in  which  they  have 
resided  in  North  London.  There 
are  the  entrance  -  passed  of 
Indian  universities,  who  form 
the  bulk  of  the  "educated" 
class  and  of  the  politicians. 
There  are  the  traders  and 
money-lenders,  who  know  no 
English,  keep  their  accounts 
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in  a  script  and  on  a  system 
which  few  but  themselves  can 
read  or  understand,  and  are 
as  sharp  as  the  Oriental  of 
tradition ;  and  there  is  the 
unlettered  peasant  as  we  meet 
him  in  the  villages  or  in  the 
army.  In  the  towns  of  India 
society  is  rotten,  and  is  being 
gradually  eaten  up  by  the 
canker  of  the  unsuitable  educa- 
tion which  we  have  introduced. 
We  have  done  a  great  work  in 
the  material  development  of 
the  country,  but  we  have  failed 
in  the  education,  both  moral 
and  intellectual,  of  the  people. 
As  the  Eurasian  child  has  so 
often  all  the  vices  and  few  of 
the  virtues  of  his  English  father 
and  Indian  mother,  so  the 
spirit  of  the  new  Indian,  who 
is  the  child  of  Oriental  super- 
stition and  of  Christian  mor- 
ality and  western  culture,  is 
a  bastard  monstrosity.  He  can 
reel  off  Mill  and  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, but  he  bows  down  before 
the  sacred  cow.  In  speech  he 
is  a  freethinker  and  godless, 
but  in  practice  he  is  bound  by 
all  the  rules  of  caste  prejudice 
and  ceremonial  observance.  He 
has  learned  none  of  the  Chris- 
tian virtues  of  truth,  humility, 
and  charity.  The  great  curse  of 
India  is  that  truth  can  hardly 
be  found  in  any  Indian.  Bribery 
is  almost  universal.  Female 
infanticide  is  still  practised, 
especially  in  the  higher  castes, 
who  have  difficulty  in  finding 
suitable  husbands  for  their 
daughters.  A  short  time  ago 
an  Indian  of  good  education 
and  exceptionally  high  char- 
acter described  to  the  writer 


how  as  a  boy  of  ten  he  had 
assisted  his  father  to  murder 
his  baby  sister  by  dropping 
icy  water  on  her  head.  As 
book  -  learning  has  increased, 
character  training  has  disap- 
peared. There  is  now  no  rever- 
ence for  gods  or  parents.  So, 
too,  in  the  intellectual  sphere 
the  boy  learns  as  a  parrot,  but 
seems  unable  to  assimilate 
the  knowledge  communicated 
in  the  foreign  English  language, 
and  can  seldom  think  for  him- 
self. There  is  no  school  honour 
nor  esprit  de  corps.  Meanness, 
depravity,  and  cowardice  are 
not  thrashed  out  of  the  boys 
in  Indian  schools  ;  and  exotic 
games  seem  to  do  little  to 
teach  the  spirit  of  playing  the 
game  of  life.  The  Khilafat 
agitator,  Mahomed  Ali,  in  urg- 
ing non-co-operation  on  the 
students  of  Allahabad,  spoke 
truth,  though  perhaps  not  ex- 
actly in  the  way  he  meant. 
He  said  :  "He  had  been  notic- 
ing that  students  of  the  present 
day  were  not  as  straightfor- 
ward, god-fearing,  and  bold  as 
they  were  before,  and  this  was 
due  to  their  English  education. 
The  education  which  they  had 
received  in  colleges  was  like 
a  cup  of  poison,  and  he  urged 
his  audience  not  to  touch  that 
cup.  .  .  .  The  students  should 
no  more  think  of  their  examin- 
ations :  they  should  think  of 
higher  examinations — examin- 
ation in  courage  and  self- 
sacrifice." 

Here  is  the  answer  of  a 
boy  of  seventeen  given  in  the 
matriculation  examination  in 
answer  to  the  question,  "  What 
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has  England  done  for  India  in 
the  matters  of  education,  medi- 
cal relief,  and  famine  relief  ?  " 
It  is  a  tissue  of  perverse  his- 
tory and  false  economics,  and 
is  a  true  picture  of  the  young 
educated  Indian's  thoughts : 
"  British  Eaj  has  done  nothing 
for  the  education  of  our  Indians. 
No  doubt  the  High  Schools  and 
the  Colleges  have  been  opened 
in  big  towns  and  cities,  but 
the  medium  should  be  through 
Hindu  and  Sanskrit.  They  are 
only  teaching  us  through  the 
medium  of  English,  but  they 
do  not  teach  us  through  the 
medium  of  Hindu  and  Sanskrit, 
which  is  the  mother  of  all  the 
languages  of  the  whole  world. 
By  learning  English  our  poor 
Indians  gain  nothing,  but  fall 
themselves  in  luxuries,  and 
hence  enjoy  sound  sleep  think- 
ing nothing  of  our  old  improve- 
ment. We  have  never  thought 
the  means  of  turning  out  these 
ruffians.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  nation  is  dreaming  of 
merry  lands  and  it  never  thinks 
that  slavery  is  worse  than 
death.  If  we  feel  shame,  we 
should  at  once  be  ready  by 
meeting  our  Sikh  brothers  to 
burn  their  dwellings.  I  vow 
that  if  you  at  this  time  give 
me  my  old  Eajputi  sword  or 
teach  me  the  method  of  in- 
venting bomb,  I  would  at  once 
show  you  that  how  these  mon- 
key-faced villains  are  murdered. 
No  doubt  the  hospitals  have 
been  opened,  yet  the  diseases 
are  still  increasing.  What  is 
the  use  of  so  many  hospitals, 
when  nearly  millions  of  our 
brothers  go  into  the  mouth  of 


Hell  every  year  ?  I  think  that 
in  the  days  long  gone  by  there 
was  not  a  large  number  of 
hospitals,  but  still  the  young 
sons  did  not  die  before  their 
parents.  The  cause  is  this,  that 
deficiency  of  food,  cares  and 
fears  of  entrances  are  weaken- 
ing our  students  day  by  day. 
We  should  not  think  that  these 
monkey-faced  rogues  are  doing 
this  and  that  to  save  us  from 
famine,  but  we  should  imagine, 
*  What  are  the  causes  of  these 
constant  famines  ?  '  The  cause 
is  this  only,  that  the  English 
men  are  carrying  our  grain  to 
the  foreign  lands." 

How  thin  is  the  veneer  of 
Western  culture  which  hides 
the  soul  of  custom  and  super- 
stition, can  be  seen  also  in  the 
massacre  of  innocent  children, 
which  is  the  greatest  shame  of 
India.  More  infants  die  before 
the  age  of  one  year  in  India 
than  in  any  other  country, 
because  doctors  are  never  called 
in  for  confinements,  and  people 
of  all  classes  insist  on  employing 
the  "  customary  "  midwife,  who 
has  no  qualifications  for  her 
work  but  an  inherited  connec- 
tion with  the  family,  and  a 
knowledge  of  filthy  practices. 
It  is  the  same  superstition 
which  treats  smallpox  as  the 
visitation  of  the  goddess  Mata, 
even  if  the  patient  is  the  child 
of  a  Cambridge  B.A..  and 
allows  no  medicine. 

If  we  go  to  the  bar-room  or 
the  Indian  tennis  club  in  the 
city,  we  shall  see  three  or  four 
men  who  seem  to  be  shunned 
by  the  rest.  These  are  the 
few  educated  Indians  of  good 
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social  position  who  have  dared 
to  proclaim  themselves  loyal 
to  the  British  Government  and 
opposed  to  the  campaign  of 
lies  and  calumny.  One  of 
them  has  been  turned  at  a 
day's  notice  out  of  the  house 
which  he  has  rented  for  ten 
years,  by  his  landlord  who  is 
a  leading  agitator.  A  false 
case  has  been  brought  against 
the  clerk  of  another,  who  is 
a  lawyer,  just  to  show  him 
that  he  cannot  live  his  life  in 
peace  if  he  does  not  join  the 
extremists ;  against  a  third, 
who  is  a  magistrate  known  as 
a  terror  to  the  wrong-doer, 
have  been  brought  false  charges 
of  corruption  with  a  view  to 
inducing  Government  to  send 
some  one  more  pliable  and  com- 
plaisant. The  bitterness  of 
Indian  politicians  pursues  the 
friends  of  Government  in  all 
their  social  life,  and  Govern- 
ment does  nothing  to  protect 
its  friends  ;  and  soon  it  will 
have  no  friends  to  protect. 

The  market-places  are  full 
of  war  profiteers,  who  specu- 
lated in  sugar  from  Java, 
kerosene  oil,  salt,  and  wheat, 
and  piled  up  large  fortunes, 
little  of  which  was  subscribed 
to  the  war  loans,  and  most  of 
which  was  saved  from  the 
Excess  Profits  Duty  by  careful 
preparation  of  false  account- 
books.  Traders  are  ever  on 
the  side  of  law  and  order ; 
and  sure  indeed  must  these 
men  be  of  the  coming  Swaraj, 
else  they  would  not  be  the 
financiers  of  the  extremists. 

Behind  all  these  are  the 
peasants  of  India,  the  culti- 


vators and  the  village  artisans, 
shopkeepers  and  menials.  The 
cultivators'  lot  is  hard,  if  work 
for  long  hours  is  a  hard  lot. 
The  never  -  ending  labouring 
creak  of  the  Persian  wheel  on 
the  well  is  the  monotonous 
music  of  rural  India,  as  the  roar 
of  London  traffic  speaks  of  the 
energy  and  haste  of  the  West. 
The  villagers  are  prosperous, 
but  they  save  up  only  in  order 
to  outdo  their  fellows  in  the 
display  of  their  marriage  feasts. 
They  are  almost  all  uneducated, 
for  if  a  peasant's  boy  goes  to 
the  village  school  he  is  lost  to 
the  plough,  and  drifts  to  the 
town  to  become  a  clerk,  or  to 
swell  the  band  of  half-educated 
youths,  unemployed  and  un- 
employable, who  are  the  raw 
material  of  the  agitator. 

So  far  the  peasant  only 
wishes  to  live  his  life  in  peace, 
to  be  saved  from  the  money- 
lender and  the  lawyer,  and  is 
loyal  to  Government.  But 
wandering  fakir  preachers, 
emissaries  of  the  Arya  Samaj, 
lawyers  and  their  clerks  around 
all  the  courts,  and  school- 
masters in  their  villages,  are 
pouring  into  his  ingenuous  ears 
tales  of  the  oppression  and 
religious  intolerance  of  the 
British  Government,  and  are 
painting  fancy  pictures  of  the 
coming  glorious  times  of  Swaraj, 
when  there  will  be  no  land  tax 
and  there  will  be  fat  Govern- 
ment posts  for  every  one.  The 
talk  in  the  villages  is  no  longer 
of  crops,  marriages,  and  prices, 
but  of  Gandhi's  latest  inspira- 
tion and  of  the  last  rumoured 
insult  to  an  English  officer. 
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The  oft-repeated  tale  must  be 
given  credence  at  last,  and  it 
will  not  be  long  before  the 
peasant  comes  to  believe  that 
the  British  Government  must 
really  be  tyrannical  and  unjust. 
Then  a  little  longer  and  the 
same  belief  will  find  a  place  in 
the  hearts  of  his  brothers  and 
sons  in  the  army,  and  break 
through  even  the  bonds  of 
discipline. 

Such  are  the  people  to  whom 
a  measure  of  self-government 
is  being  given.  They  are  all 
completely  unfit,  and  most  of 
them  do  not  even  want  the 
gift.  In  the  recent  council 
elections  only  40  per  cent  of 
the  very  restricted  electorate 
voted  in  the  Punjab.  Doubt- 
less most  of  this  40  per  cent 
were  townsmen  of  the  educated 
classes,  who  are  not  so  extreme 
as  to  be  non-co-operators.  So 
the  councils  will  represent  one 
party  only,  the  educated  men 
of  comparatively  moderate 
opinion.  The  extremists  have 
stood  aloof.  The  peasants  are 
nominally  represented,  but  their 
representatives,  even  if  they 
are  not  carpet-baggers  of  the 
lawyer  class,  will  have  no  in- 
fluence. Proceedings  in  coun- 
cils must  be  in  English,  or 
there  would  be  a  babel  of 
unknown  tongues.  But  if  they 
are  in  English,  the  poor  peasant 
or  even  the  landed  gentleman 
will  understand  nothing,  and  if 
he  speaks,  he  can  only  produce 
a  prepared  oration,  having  no 
reference  to  the  un-understood 
English  speeches. 

Nor  will  the  creation  of  these 
councils  stem  the  agitation 


which  is  fast  leading  to  re- 
bellion. The  agitators  have 
rejected  the  councils  as  a  means 
of  constitutional  agitation,  and 
will  continue  their  wild  cam- 
paign of  hatred  of  ^Britain. 
They  are  appeased  by  the 
Reforms  no  more  than  Sinn 
Fein  is  by  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 

Surely  it  must  be  only  from 
ignorance  of  the  real  state  of 
affairs  that  bishops,  idealists, 
and  theoretic  democrats  call 
on  Britain  as  the  champion  of 
freedom  to  free  India  from  a 
foreign  yoke,  and  let  her  work 
out  her  own  salvation.  The 
man  on  the  spot  knows,  even 
if  he  is  an  idealist,  that  it  is 
not  common-sense,  not  charity, 
nor  Christ-like  to  free  one  or 
two  millions  from  a  foreign 
yoke  and  let  them  tyrannise 
over  the  three  hundred  other 
millions  dwelling  in  India. 
When  Christ  said,  "  Bender 
unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,"  He  did  not  condemn 
but  approved  one  race  ruling 
over  another  which  is  unfit 
to  rule  itself.  It  is  not  demo- 
cracy to  set  up  a  Soviet  Dic- 
tatorship of  half-educated  law- 
yers over  millions  of  people 
who  hate  the  lawyers  more 
than  the  British.  It  is  not 
charity  nor  common-sense  to 
scuttle  from  India  and  leave 
it  to  relapse  into  the  tumult 
and  disorders  of  1800.  Whether 
scuttle  is  immediate  or  gradual 
makes  no  difference.  The  poor 
will  be  the  sufferers,  and  there 
will  be  none  to  hear  their 
complaint. 

In  order  to  maintain  the 
British  supremacy  and  the 
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peace  of  India,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  scrap  the  reforms,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  proclaim 
very  clearly  that  they  are  not 
the  prelude  to  any  abdication 
of  power  by  Britain.  The 
councils  can  do  little  harm  if 
the  governors  exercise  to  the 
full  their  power  of  veto  over 
the  Ministers.  Indians  can  be 
given  good  appointments,  pro- 
vided merit,  not  colour,  is  the 
reason  for  their  selection. 
Indians  may  be  put  into  the 
various  services  in  increasing 
numbers,  but  they  must  never 
be  placed  over  Englishmen, 
and  selection  should  be  careful. 
Far  too  many  high  appoint- 
ments have  lately  been  given 
to  Indians  merely  because  they 
are  Indians,  despite  their  being 
unworthy  to  fill  them :  all 
kinds  of  low-caste  folk — even 
menials — have  been  given  posts. 
Such  folly  makes  our  rule  a 
mockery  in  aristocratic  India. 


With  all  this,  inverted  racialism 
must  be  avoided,  such  as  the 
absurdity  of  the  new  Arms 
rules,  which  make  a  licence 
necessary  for  nearly  all  Eng- 
lishmen and  exempt  large  num- 
bers of  Indians.  Did  ever 
before  a  ruling  race  make  the 
possession  of  arms  easier  for 
the  subjects  than  for  them- 
selves t  And,  above  all,  those 
who  are  stirring  up  a  spurious 
discontent,  founded  on  an  orgy 
of  misrepresentation,  against 
the  British  Government, 
whether  on  the  platform  or 
in  the  Press,  must  be  treated 
as  rebels,  not  as  politicians,  and 
locked  up  where  their  voices 
cannot  be  heard. 

Melancholy,  indeed,  is  the 
state  of  India.  She  stands  on 
the  brink  of  a  great  catastrophe. 
The  air  is  heavy  with  coming  dis- 
aster, and  the  material  progress 
of  the  last  century  and  more  is 
threatened  with  destruction. 
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THE   VOYAGE   HOME. 


BY   ALAN   GRAHAM. 


CHAPTER  I. 


WHEN  the  Bedouin  left  Alex- 
andria late  upon  an  afternoon 
in  April,  she  had  aboard  at 
least  one  man  who  carried 
with  him  a  load,  not  merely 
of  responsibility,  but  of  per- 
plexity. A  temperament  is 
not  altogether  a  blessing  to  a 
detective,  and  in  this  case  it 
had  led  Peter  Brown  into  a 
course  of  action  which  he  now 
viewed  with  doubt,  if  not  yet 
with  absolute  disapproval. 

He  lay  back  upon  a  deck- 
chair,  his  thin  nervous  hands 
clasped  behind  his  grizzling 
head,  watching  the  changes  of 
expression  upon  the  face  of 
his  prisoner,  who  leant  upon 
the  rail  at  a  little  distance, 
chattering  easily  with  the  wife 
of  Charlie  Conliffe. 

The  lean,  lined  face  of  the 
detective  betrayed  nothing  of 
the  uncertainty  that  was  in 
his  mind.  At  a  glance,  it  was 
a  hard  and  unsympathetic  face, 
though  a  keen  observer  might 
have  found  reason,  in  the  eyes 
and  the  lines  of  the  mouth,  for 
a  different  conclusion.  The 
nose  was  large  and  lean,  the 
bony  bridge  shining  through 
the  tight-drawn  skin.  The 
cheeks  were  hollow  and 
leathery,  with  deep  ridges  by 
the  sides  of  the  long  thin- 
lipped  mouth. 

He  reclined  upon  his  deck- 


chair  in  the  slack  abandoned 
attitude  that  is  typical  of  tall 
men,  and  that  is  vaguely  re- 
miniscent of  a  collapsed  scaf- 
folding. He  had  exchanged 
the  tight  boots  with  which  he 
had  come  aboard  for  a  pair  of 
ancient  and  beloved  carpet 
slippers,  which,  with  the  well- 
worn  and  shapeless  tweed  suit 
that  covered  his  lank  body, 
completed  the  air  of  dilapida- 
tion that  his  attitude  suggested. 

Meantime  his  active  and  con- 
scientious mind  busied  itself 
with  the  prisoner,  and  with  his 
own  folly.  If  he  had  only 
refrained  from  liking  the  man, 
if  he  had  maintained  the  proper 
official  attitude  and  not  per- 
mitted personality  to  interfere 
with  duty — but  that  had  always 
been  his  weakness.  He  could 
never  regard  his  victims  merely 
as  cases,  and  though  this  was 
to  some  extent  responsible  for 
his  moderate  success  in  the 
force,  it  was  falso  the  cause  of 
much  inconvenience  and  dis- 
comfort to  himself. 

He  had  felt  vaguely  in  sym- 
pathy with  this  self  -  styled 
Frank  Honiton  from  the  mo- 
ment at  which  he  arrested  him 
in  the  hotel  at  Cairo — ay,  even 
before  that,  for  he  had  sat  in 
a  corner  of  the  great  lounge- 
hall  of  the  hotel  for  some  time, 
watching  his  predestined  prey, 
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at  first  as  the  cat  gloats  over 
the  mouse,  but  later  with 
twinges  of  discomfort  some- 
where at  the  back  of  his  mind 
— twinges  which  materialised 
gradually  into  a  faint  ache  of 
pity. 

The  man  had  a  natural  gift 
of  friendliness.  Peter  Brown 
had  observed  him  in  conversa- 
tion with  various  of  his  casual 
hotel  acquaintance,  and  had 
been  quick  to  notice  how  faces 
lit  up  at  his  approach,  how  free 
and  animated  was  the  talk  in 
which  he  joined,  how  readily 
a  ripple  of  laughter  broke  over 
the  surface  of  the  conversa- 
tion. 

There  was  something  im- 
mensely taking  about  Honiton. 
It  was  not  that  he  was  par- 
ticularly good-looking,  for  his 
features  would  not  fit  into  any 
recognised  scheme  of  beauty, 
but  he  had  kindly  eyes  set 
well  apart  in  a  fresh  whole- 
some face,  and  a  large  mouth 
ever  ready  to  twist  into  a  good- 
humoured  smile.  His  hair  and 
complexion  were  ruddy,  and 
he  was  stocky  rather  than  tall 
— deep -chested  and  muscular- 
limbed — with  well-kept  hands, 
the  backs  of  which  were  spotted 
with  strongly  marked  freckles. 

In  evening  dress,  as  the  de- 
tective first  saw  him,  one  ob- 
served the  man  without  being 
particularly  conscious  of  the 
clothes — that  is,  he  looked  a 
gentleman,  as  the  word  is 
generally  understood.  Indeed, 
Peter  Brown  apologised  for 
intruding  upon  him  when  he 
finally  brought  himself  to  the 
point  of  effecting  the  arrest. 
This  he  did  after  awaiting  a 


moment  when  Honiton  was 
solitary  and  well  out  of  hearing 
of  all  the  other  guests.  He 
had  no  desire  to  make  a  scene. 

It  was  in  a  secluded  corner 
of  the  hall.  Honiton  had 
bidden  a  cheery  au  revoir 
to  a  party  starting  upon  an 
excursion  round  Cairo  by  night, 
and  had  thrown  himself  down 
upon  a  couch  with  a  cigarette 
and  an  illustrated  weekly. 

He  listened  in  silence  to  the 
charge  and  to  the  usual  official 
warning.  His  face  gave  no 
indication  of  astonishment  nor 
of  fear.  The  humorous  mouth 
tightened  up  a  little,  and  the 
wide  -  set  steady  eyes  looked 
through  the  detective  as  though 
he  had  not  been  there. 

Peter  Brown's  restless  fingers 
executed  a  tattoo  on  the  occa- 
sional table  by  which  he  stood. 
It  was  at  moments  like  this 
that  he  hated  the  occupation 
he  followed. 

The  distant  look  in  Honiton's 
eyes  suggested  all  sorts  of 
possibilities.  He  might  be 
meditating  a  dash  for  freedom 
...  or  for  suicide.  One  never 
knew.  Arrest  took  them  in  so 
many  different  ways,  and  this 
was  certainly  a  man  of  some 
character  and  determination. 

The  spell  of  silence  was 
broken  by  Honiton.  He  shook 
his  head  sharply  as  a  swimmer 
shakes  the  water  from  his  face 
after  a  dive,  and  focussing 
his  eyes  upon  Brown,  smiled 
in  the  funny  one-sided  way 
that  brought  people  so  readily 
into  sympathy  with  him. 

"  I  suppose  it's  not  the  least 
bit  of  good  suggesting  that 
I'm  not  guilty  ?  "  he  said. 
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The  detective  shook  his  head 
slowly,  and  pursed  his  lips. 

"I'm  afraid  not.  I  have  my 
orders  and  my  warrant,  you 
see,  and  I  am  in  no  way  a 
free  agent.  My  personal  views 
don't  come  into  the  thing." 

Honiton  looked  at  him  keenly, 
but  with  a  smile  of  amusement. 

"I  see,"  he  said.  "If  you 
had  only  your  own  views  to 
consider  you  would  take  my 
word  for  it  and  let  me  go." 

"Well,  I— I  wouldn't  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that."  The 
detective  was  noticeably  em- 
barrassed. "I  only  wanted 
you  to  understand  that  as 
things  are,  I  am  merely  the 
agent.  There  is  no  personal 
feeling  in  the  matter  at  all. 
Every  man  is  innocent  until 
he  is  proved  guilty,"  he  added 
sententiously. 

"  That  is  the  theory,  cer- 
tainly," agreed  Honiton.  "If 
you  propose  to  carry  it  into 
practice,  it  will  make  our  en- 
forced association  very  much 
more  pleasant.  However,  let's 
get  down  to  hard  facts.  What's 
the  next  move  t  " 

"  I  am  instructed  to  request 
you  to  accompany  me  to 
London." 

"And,  like  an  invitation  to 
Buckingham  Palace,  the  re- 
quest is  tantamount  to  a  com- 
mand, eh  ?  " 

"  Well — er — yes,  I  suppose 
one  might  say  so,"  agreed  Peter 
Brown,  fingering  his  long  chin. 
"  But  it  shall  be  made  as  little 
disagreeable  for  you  as  possible. 
I've  arranged  to  go  by  boat  all 
the  way  to  avoid  unnecessary 
changings." 

"And  to  avoid  unnecessary 


chances  of  escape.  Oh,  I  don't 
blame  you — not  a  bit.  It's  all 
in  the  day's  work  for  you. 
When  do  we  sail  ?  " 

"  To-morrow.  We  start  for 
Alexandria  to-night,  and  the 
Bedouin  sails  to-morrow  after- 
noon." 

"  The  Bedouin  !  " 

Honiton  sprang  to  his  feet, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  inter- 
view showing  any  emotion. 

"  The  Bedouin  !  Damn  and 
blast  you — I  won't  sail  in  her  ! 
I'll  see  you  in  hell  before  I  go." 

He  gave  a  desperate  glance 
around,  like  a  trapped  animal 
mad  for  freedom  ;  then,  as  he 
noticed  the  furtive  look  that 
Peter  Brown  cast  towards  the 
hotel  entrance,  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  threw  him- 
self back  upon  the  couch. 

"  Of  course  you  wouldn't 
come  here  alone,"  he  said, 
with  no  sign  of  his  recent 
excitement.  "  I  should  have 
known  that.  But  about  the 
Bedouin — isn't  there  any  other 
boat  that  would  do  as  well  *? 
There  are  people  sailing  by  her 
whom  I  know." 

"I'm  afraid  not.  You  see,  I 
am  causing  enough  delay  already 
by  sailing  all  the  way,  and  I 
dare  not  wait  for  the  next  boat. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
already  booked  our  passages." 

"Assuming  my  acceptance 
of  your  invitation  !  " 

"Precisely.  I  made  sure  of 
that." 

In  this  Peter  Brown  made 
no  idle  boast.  On  the  technical 
side  of  his  profession  he  was  a 
man  of  method,  and  his  dis- 
positions had  been  so  made 
that  there  was  little  chance  of 
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his  prisoner  slipping  through 
the  net.  It  was  only  that 
temperament  of  his  that  be- 
trayed him  into  indiscretions 
such  as  the  one  to  which  he 
was  about  to  fall  a  victim. 

Honiton  picked  up  the  card 
with  which  the  detective  had 
introduced  himself,  and  looked 
at  it  thoughtfully. 

"Then  it  must  be  the 
Bedouin?  "  he  demanded,  look- 
ing up  sharply. 

The  detective  nodded,  and 
avoided  the  other's  eye. 

Honiton  whistled  raspingly 
through  the  edge  of  the  card. 

"  Look  here,  Mr  Brown,"  he 
said  after  a  long  pause,  "you 
look  a  decent  sort.  Will  you 
let  me  put  a  proposition  to 
you  ?  " 

"Of  course  I'll  listen  to 
anything  you  want  to  say,  but 
— but  I'm  afraid  it  can't  do 
any  good." 

He  was  aching  to  bring  the 
painful  conversation  to  a  close. 
Perhaps  it  hurt  him  through 
his  imagination  more  than  it 
hurt  the  object  of  his  sympathy. 
He  was  certainly  the  more 
perturbed  of  the  two. 

Honiton  leant  forward  and 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  detec- 
tive's knee. 

"Of  course  you're  used  to 
this  kind  of  job,  and  it's 
nothing  to  you." 

He  watched  the  other's  face 
intently  as  he  spoke,  and 
guessed  the  detective's  feelings 
more  correctly  than  his  words 
implied. 

"  Try  to  picture  what  it 
means  to  me,"  he  went  on, 
speaking  quietly  —  conversa- 
tionally— without  attempt  at 


effect,  unless  his  very  quietude 
was  deliberately  theatrical. 
"  To  live  amongst  people  for 
days  as  an  outcast— to  catch 
the  glances  of  curiosity  as 
they  are  thrown  at  me  !  You 
say  that  every  man  is  inno- 
cent until  he  is  proved  guilty, 
but  that  won't  hold  good  aboard 
ship.  I  shall  see  my  conviction 
in  every  look,  and  read  my 
sentence  in  every  back  that  is 
turned  on  me.  I  don't  fancy 
it,  Brown." 

"Unfortunately  it  can't  be 
helped,  but  you  can  be  sure 
that  I'll  do  all  I  can  to  make 
it  easy  for  you." 

"I  suppose  we  share  a 
cabin  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  have  arranged 
that." 

"  Then  here  is  my  proposi- 
tion." 

Honiton  again  laid  his  hand 
on  the  detective's  knee  as  he 
spoke,  and  his  attitude  and 
the  tone  of  his  voice  were 
those  of  a  man  preferring  a 
request,  the  granting  of  which 
was  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to 
him. 

"Let  me  travel  as  an  ordi- 
nary tourist,"  he  said,  his  wide 
eyes  intent  upon  the  other's 
face.  "  It  can  make  no  differ- 
ence to  you.  I  give  you  my 
word  of  honour — if  you  take 
any  stock  in  that — that  I  shall 
make  no  attempt  to  escape  nor 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
your  plans.  You  would  not 
refuse  a  drink  to  a  dying  man, 
Brown.  Don't  refuse  me  this? " 

The  fingers  dug  into  the 
detective's  knee  until  they  hurt 
— but  not  so  much  as  the  man's 
words  pained  Peter  Brown's 
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sensitive  heart.  His  imagina- 
tion was  stirred  so  that  he 
pictured  every  sidelong  look 
that  would  be  cast  upon  his 
prisoner,  every  muttered  com- 
ment, every  turned  shoulder. 
He  saw  his  victim's  last  days 
of  freedom  turned  into  a  tor- 
tured captivity  —  needlessly, 
surely,  needlessly. 

But  with  brows  drawn  down 
and  a  face  more  dour  because 
of  the  vacillation  of  the  brain 
behind,  he  shook  his  head 
slowly. 

"You  won't?  " 

It  was  like  the  last  despairing 
cry  of  a  drowning  man. 

"  I  must  do  my  duty." 

"  I  have  friends  going  home 
on  the  Bedouin — people  who 
have  known  me  here  and  liked 
me.  I'd  sooner  you  would 
handcuff  me  to  your  wrist 
and  drag  me  through  the  streets 
of  Cairo  than  take  me  among 
these  people  openly  under 
arrest." 

Peter  Brown  rose  from  his 
seat.  He  could  not  bear  the 
appeal  of  that  hand  upon  his 
knee.  He  stood  with  his  slop- 
ing shoulders  bowed  and  his 
back  turned  to  the  suppliant, 
rubbing  his  leathery  cheek  with 
a  nervous  hand. 

"  Don't  be  a  brute,  Brown." 

Honiton,  too,  rose,  and 
slipped  his  hand  through  the 
detective's  arm. 

"  You  needn't  arrest  me  now. 
Travel  with  me  to  England, 
and  take  me  in  charge  when 
we  arrive.  That  will  get  over 
your  difficulty." 

Brown  looked  at  Honiton 
thoughtfully,  and  his  face  broke 
into  a  smile  for  the  first  time. 


"It's  a  thin  fiction,"  he 
said,  shaking  his  head  depre- 
catingly.  "But  it's  just  enough 
to  turn  the  scale.  God  knows 
I  don't  want  to  cause  you  any 
needless  suffering." 

"  Then  you'll  do  it  !  " 

A  flame  lit  in  Honiton 's  eyes, 
and  he  crushed  the  detective's 
bony  arm  between  his  fingers. 

"  I'm  a  fool— but  I  will." 

Brown  blurted  out  his  ac- 
quiescence with  the  vehemence 
with  which  a  balance-pan  kicks 
the  beam  after  long  swaying 
in  uncertainty — then  turned 
away  to  avoid  the  thanks  that 
Honiton's  gratitude  prompted. 

Now  he  lounged  upon  the 
deck  of  the  Bedouin  ruminating 
upon  his  folly.  Barely  two 
hours  at  sea,  and  already 
complications  were  looming 
ahead. 

The  lady  in  the  grey  cash- 
mere— he  liked  the  look  of  her. 
A  melancholy  face,  but  one 
that  a  man  could  trust.  "  Mrs 
Conliffe  "  he  had  heard  Honiton 
address  her,  and  there  was  a 
husband  somewhere  aboard,  for 
Honiton  had  referred  to  him. 

A  nice  thing  he  —  Peter 
Brown — had  done  to  bring  this 
man  amongst  such  people  under 
false  pretences  !  And  there 
were  others — people  who  had 
probably  never  been  in  even 
a  police  court  in  their  lives — 
decent  respectable  citizens  rub- 
bing shoulders  on  equal  terms 
with — Honiton . 

He  glanced  furtively  at  the 
pretty  figure  of  a  young  girl 
reading  in  a  deck-chair  some 
distance  away.  She  could  not 
be  more  than  twenty — twenty- 
one  at  the  outside.  Her  mother 
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had  just  left  her — a  refined 
lady  of  middle  age,  with  hair 
just  tinged  with  grey.  Honiton 
would  associate  with  these 
people,  would  joke  with  them, 
would  probably  be  the  most 
popular  man  aboard  the  ship. 

Yes,  he  was  worse  than  a 
fool! 

As  he  came  to  this  conclu- 
sion, Honiton  raised  his  cap  to 
his  companion  by  the  rail, 
lounged  across  the  deck,  and 
sat  down  beside  him. 

"Well,  old  friend,  this  is 
not  so  bad  after  all,  eh  ?  " 


He  rubbed  his  hand  caress- 
ingly along  Peter  Brown's  long 
lean  thigh,  and  looked  at  him 
with  a  winning  smile  in  which 
gratitude  was  expressed  more 
plainly  than  any  words  could 
have  made  it. 

"  You're  not  displeased  with 
the  bargain  you  made  I  " 

The  face  that  looked  into 
that  of  the  detective  was  as 
open  and  candid  as  a  child's. 
Peter  Brown  looked  at  it 
steadily  for  a  moment — and 
succumbed. 

"Not  a  bit,"  he  said. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  detective  was  not  the 
only  person  aboard  the  ship 
who  indulged  in  speculation 
as  the  low  land  slowly  faded 
into  the  horizon. 

Joan  Conliffe,  during  and 
after  her  talk  on  deck  with 
Honiton,  had  much  cause  for 
wonder.  She  was  unaware  of 
his  presence  aboard  until  the 
moment  when  he  came  and 
stood  at  her  side  by  the  rail. 
She  turned  sharply  to  see  who 
had  joined  her,  and  astonish- 
ment was  plain  upon  her  face 
at  the  recognition. 

"You,  Mr  Honiton,"  she 
exclaimed,  and  took  the 
freckled  hand  that  was  held 
out  to  her. 

"  You  are  surprised  f  I  hope 
not  unpleasantly  t  "  said  Honi- 
ton. 

The  searching  look  that  ac- 
companied the  words  suggested 
that  the  answer  meant  much 
to  him. 

VOL.  CCIX. — NO.  MCCLXIV. 


"I  am  pleased  to  know  that 
I — we  are  to  have  your  com- 
pany home,"  replied  Mrs  Con- 
liffe with  slight  hesitation. 
"But  I  am  surprised — natur- 
ally enough,  as  you  must  admit, 
for  it  is  not  twenty-four  hours 
since  you  were  envying  my 
luck  and  bemoaning  your  fate 
in  having  to  stop  in  Cairo 
during  the  hot  season.  Why 
this  sudden  change  of  plan  ?  " 

"  Woman  has  not  the  sole 
prerogative  of  changing  her 
mind,"  said  Honiton  easily. 
He  showed  no  sign  of  em- 
barrassment. "As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,"  he  con- 
tinued, "I  had  two  very  good 
reasons  for  altering  my  plans. 
First,  the  unexpectedly  rapid 
winding-up  of  a  business  affair  ; 
and  second,  a  chance  meeting 
with  a  dear  old  friend,  to 
whom,  by  the  way,  I  must 
introduce  you,  for  he  is  travel- 
ling home  with  me." 

L 
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"  Well,  whatever  the  cause 
of  your  change  of  plan,  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  a  very  welcome 
addition  to  the  passenger  list, 
Mr  Honiton.  .  .  .  Have  you  met 
my  husband  yet  ?  " 

As  she  asked  the  question, 
Mrs  Conliffe  looked  away  to- 
wards the  receding  land,  avoid- 
ing Honiton's  eye. 

"No,  I  haven't  run  across 
him.  He  must  be  down  below." 

"  Probably  in  the  bar,"  said 
Mrs  Conliffe. 

She  smiled  as  she  spoke,  but 
there  was  a  suggestion  of  dis- 
taste— almost  of  contempt — in 
her  utterance  of  the  words, 
which  Honiton  did  not  fail  to 
observe. 

"Very  likely,"  he  answered 
carelessly.  "I  must  rout  him 
out  by-and-by,"  and  with  that 
he  switched  the  talk  to  Cairo 
and  the  journey  down  ;  and 
Charlie  Conliffe,  for  the  mo- 
ment, faded  into  the  back- 
ground. 

Joan  Conliffe,  though  she 
showed  a  reasonable  interest 
in  the  conversation,  was  busy 
at  the  back  of  her  mind  guess- 
ing at  the  real  cause  of  Honi- 
ton's presence  on  the  ship. 
That  it  was  as  he  had  said  she 
could  not  believe.  Only  a 
day  before  he  had  been  so 
emphatic  as  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  a  trip  home.  Then 
had  come  that  unpleasant  in- 
cident with  Charlie.  Could  it 
be  that  that  had  to  do  with 
this  sudden  change  of  plan. 

Left  to  herself,  she  reviewed 
the  circumstances  at  length, 
leaning  with  her  arms  upon  the 
rail  and  gazing  with  absent- 
sighted  eyes  over  the  sea. 


Peter  Brown,  lying  back  in 
his  deck-chair  near  by,  looked 
at  her  with  interest — an  in- 
terest inspired  partly  by  the 
fact  that  Honiton  was  ac- 
quainted with  her,  but  largely 
by  reason  of  his  manhood. 

He  admired  the  serene,  some- 
what full  face  with  its  melan- 
choly eyes,  and  the  fine  profile 
as  the  head  turned  to  throw 
back  the  wisp  of  dark  hair 
that  the  wind  ever  and  again 
displaced.  The  faint  droop  at 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  added 
a  deeper  shade  to  the  melan- 
choly suggested  by  the  wide- 
set,  wide-open  eyes.  The  sea 
breeze  had  stung  additional 
colour  into  the  cheeks,  bringing 
into  the  face  a  girlishness  no 
longer  its  own. 

He  admired  her  figure  too. 
Joan  Conliffe  was  of  medium 
height,  wide- shouldered,  with 
a  long  full  slope  to  the  breast. 
She  was  wide-hipped  and  firmly 
built,  with  neatly  but  sensibly 
shod  feet,  and  strong  sensible 
ankles  showing  beneath  her 
smart  cashmere  skirt — a  mature 
woman,  handsome  yet  homely, 
who  looked  as  though  she 
should  be  the  mother  of  fine 
children. 

A  little  frown  knit  her  brows 
as  she  puzzled  over  Honiton's 
presence  aboard  the  ship. 

He  had  been  very  kind  to 
her  in  Cairo  in  the  easy  friendly 
way  he  had  with  everybody. 
On  more  than  one  occasion 
he  had  taken  her  through  the 
bazaars,  relieving  the  boredom 
of  days  spent  alone  in  the 
hotel.  He  knew  the  ways  of 
the  city  well,  and  had  saved 
her  from  the  extortions  of 
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dealers  while  permitting  her 
the  thrill  of  bargaining.  But 
he  had  never  attempted  to 
cross  the  vague  line  that  sepa- 
rates casual  friendship  from 
intimacy. 

Her  thoughts  wandered  again 
to  the  previous  afternoon,  when 
he  had  so  clearly  stated  his 
intention  of  remaining  in  Cairo. 
He  had  taken  her  for  a  drive 
to  Ghizeh. 

"It  may  be  the  last  look 
you  will  ever  cast  at  the  pyra- 
mids, and  surely  you  wouldn't 
leave  Egypt  without  bidding 
the  Sphinx  good-bye,"  was 
the  excuse  he  offered  for  the 
excursion. 

As  they  drove  out  through 
the  eight-mile  tunnel  of  lebbek- 
trees — silent  supercilious  pack- 
camels  stringing  out  on  the 
right,  strangely  incongruous 
electric-trams  clanging  past 
noisily,  close  to  the  enormous 
boles  of  the  trees  on  the  left 
— Honiton  committed  himself 
to  a  prolonged  stay  in  Egypt. 

"  I  wish  I  had  your  luck, 
Mrs  Conliffe,"  he  said. 

"My  luck!"  She  laughed— 
a  laugh  with  a  touch  of  bitter- 
ness in  it — not  realising  at  first 
his  reference  to  her  journey 
home.  Then,  as  his  meaning 
dawned  upon  her,  she  con- 
tinued— 

"  You  are  tired  of  Cairo  ? 
Then  why  not  pack  up  and  go 
home,  as  we  are  doing  1  The 
season  is  nearly  over,  and  it 
will  soon  be  too  hot  to  breathe." 

"  I  know  it,  worse  luck — 
but  there  is  no  going  home  for 
me,"  replied  Honiton,  with  his 
humorous  mouth  twisting  into 
a  rueful  smile.  £ '  Heaven  knows 


when  I  shall  see  England — 
London — again . ' ' 

"You  are  not  proscribed 
the  country,  surely  ?  " 

"Not  exactly,"  he  answered 
in  the  light  tone  in  which  the 
question  had  been  asked.  "  In 
fact  there  are  many  people 
who  would  be  delighted  to  see 
.me  back." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  go  ?  " 

Honiton  was  silent.  His  red- 
brown  fingers  tapped  lightly 
upon  his  knee.  Mrs  Conliffe 
looked  round  at  him,  and  saw 
in  his  face  a  bitterness  that 
was  a  surprise  to  her.  She 
had  never  seen  her  companion 
other  than  careless  and  jolly, 
and  she  felt  that  she  had  been 
indiscreet. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  with 
some  embarrassment.  "  I'm 
afraid  I  have  been  imperti- 
nent." 

"My  dear  Mrs  Conliffe— 
what  nonsense !  "  exclaimed 
Honiton,  turning  to  her  with 
his  usual  companionable  smile. 
' '  Why  on  earth  should  you 
not  ask  my  reason  for  stopping 
on  ?  Unless  there  was  some- 
thing criminal  behind  it,  why 
shouldn't  I  tell  you  ?  " 

"I  thought  you  seemed  an- 
noyed at  my  question  ?  " 

"Not  at  all.  I  was  only 
wondering  how  far  I  would  be 
justified  in  confiding  some  one 
else's  private  business  to  you. 
I  should  have  to  do  that  to 
explain  how  essential  it  is  that 
I  stop  on  in  Cairo." 

"  Then  you  mustn't  explain," 
said  Mrs  Conliffe. 

"  At  least  I  can  tell  you  this. 
I  am  fixed  up  for  a  long  stay 
in  Egypt,  unless  I  am  forced 
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to  move  farther  East.  You 
see  I  did  not  come  out,  like 
you,  for  pleasure.  I  am  really 
a  kind  of — a  kind  of  commercial 
traveller." 

Honiton  smiled  as  he  de- 
scribed himself  thus,  as  though 
some  incongruity  in  the  de- 
scription appealed  to  his  sense 
of  humour. 

"And  so — I  envy  you  your 
luck,"  he  went  on.  "  You  are 
going  back  to  spring  in  Eng- 
land— lilac  and  laburnum  in 
the  shrubberies,  and  the  scent 
of  hawthorn  in  the  hedgerows, 
while  I  swelter  here  on  the 
baked  sand  of  the  desert." 

Mrs  Conliffe  laughed  lightly. 

"  Surely  you  exaggerate," 
she  said.  "There  is  plenty 
of  comfort  and  very  little 
baked  sand  in  a  Cairo  hotel." 

"Admitting  that  my  words 
are  to  some  extent  figurative, 
the  prospect  is  pretty  rotten 
— especially  as  you  are  going 
off  to  leave  me  alone  to  it." 

"My  departure  can't  make 
much  difference  to  you — though 
it  is  nice  of  you  to  suggest  it," 
replied  Mrs  Conliffe.  "You 
make  friends  so  easily.  I  have 
noticed  that  during  the  weeks 
that  we  have  been  here.  You 
are  very  fortunate,  because 
you  need  never  be  lonely,  and 
loneliness  is  not  a  matter 
of  geography.  One  can  be 


as  lonely  in  London  as  in 
Cairo." 

There  was  an  intensity  of 
personal  experience  in  the  words 
that  lifted  them  from  the 
commonplace. 

Honiton  was  thoughtfully 
silent.  Charlie  Conliffe's 
hobbies,  while  they  endeared 
him  to  many,  were  not  of  a 
nature  to  make  him  companion- 
able to  his  wife. 

The  touch  of  melancholy 
that  had  insinuated  itself  into 
the  conversation  was  soon  dis- 
sipated by  Honiton.  He  could 
be  the  jolliest  companion  pos- 
sible, and  he  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  rouse  Joan  Conliffe 
to  a  laughing  interest  in  all 
that  was  to  be  seen. 

They  had  tea  together  in  the 
hotel  by  the  race- course,  and 
lingered  so  long  over  it  that 
it  was  nearly  time  to  dress  for 
dinner  before  they  returned  to 
Cairo. 

Peter  Brown,  idly  watching 
Mrs  Conliffe  as  she  leant  grace- 
fully upon  the  ship's  rail,  saw 
her  level  brows  draw  together 
in  a  frown,  and  her  whole  ex- 
pressive face  change  from  pla- 
cidity to  gloom.  He  wondered 
vaguely  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
change,  but  at  this  time  he  had 
no  data  with  which  to  specu- 
late. He  did  not  know  Charlie 
Conliffe,  for  instance. 


CHAPTER  m. 

As  Joan  Conliffe  reviewed  in  tightened  upon   the  rail,   and 

her  mind  the  scene  that  had  her  eyes  hardened.    There  were 

taken   place   upon   her  ;  return  times  when  it  was  very  difficult 

from    the    innocent    excursion  to  bear  Charlie, 

with  Honiton,  her  long  fingers  She   had   seen   him   on   the 
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broad  steps  of  the  hotel,  wait- 
ing, before  the  carriage  drew 
up,  and  his  eyes  were  to  her 
a  sufficient  indication  of  his 
condition.  Long  experience 
had  taught  her  to  identify 
every  stage  on  the  road  from 
comparative  sobriety  to  gross 
inebriation. 

Charlie  had  a  nomenclature 
of  his  own,  which  expressed 
the  varying  effects  of  alcohol 
with  a  very  fine  degree  of 
accuracy. 

"  Oh  no,  old  chap !  "  he 
would  protest  in  hurt  tones 
when  chipped  about  a  previous 
night's  orgy.  "  I  wasn't  what 
you'd  call  sozzled.  I  might 
have  been  lit  up  a  bit,  but 
sozzled — no." 

His  protests  usually  did  him 
less  than  justice,  for  there  were 
few  days  upon  which  he  was 
not  "lit  up  a  bit "  before 
noon.  One  may  say — making 
use  of  his  own  classification, 
which  leaves  little  to  be  desired 
in  the  way  of  detailed  accuracy 
— that  before  lunch  he  was 
"  well  lit  up  "  ;  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  he  grew  to  be 
more  or  less  "  sozzled  "  ;  by 
the  dinner  hour  he  was  pretty 
well  "  canned  "  ;  and  the  even- 
ing's potations  left  him,  by  bed- 
time, in  a  state  somewhere  be- 
tween "  blotto  "  and  "  blithero- 
blotto."  The  finer  stages,  lying 
somewhere  between  these  main 
landmarks,  may  be  disregarded 
for  the  present  purpose. 

His  wife  had  learnt  to  read 
in  his  eyes  alone,  to  what 
notch  on  the  scale  he  had 
attained.  They  were  pale, 
washed-out,  blue-grey  eyes,  with 
bushy  iron-grey  brows  above 


them,  set  in  a  face  that  the 
sun  had  tanned  to  a  dull  brown. 
His  hair  and  cropped  mous- 
tache were  almost  white,  though 
in  years  he  could  not  have  been 
over  forty.  His  face  was  rather 
long  and  large-featured,  and 
the  strange  colour  contrasts — 
the  tanned  skin,  white  hair, 
and  faded  eyes — gave  him  a 
very  striking  appearance. 

Notwithstanding  his  fond- 
ness for  alcohol  in  any  form, 
Charlie  Conliffe  was  fairly  pop- 
ular amongst  casual  acquaint- 
ances. He  was  credited  with 
carrying  his  drink  well,  which 
only  signifies  that  he  generally 
retained  sufficient  shrewdness 
to  behave  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  restraint  in  public. 
Men  tolerated  him  because  he 
played  a  good  game  of  bridge 
or  poker,  and  was  an  excellent 
loser.  Women  liked  him  be- 
cause he  was  generous,  jocular, 
and  distinguished-looking,  and 
excused  a  certain  tendency  to 
coarseness  in  his  talk  because 
of  his  notorious  fondness  for 
liquor.  His  weakness,  in  fact, 
aroused  sympathy  rather  than 
disgust  in  those  who  did  not 
see  too  much  of  him. 

His  wife  was  not  one  of 
these.  God  knows  she  saw 
little  enough  of  him  during  the 
day — for  he  left  her  entirely 
to  her  own  resources — but  she 
had  the  full  benefit  of  the 
worst  side  of  him.  No  doubt 
the  effort  of  appearing  amiable 
in  public  brought  its  own  re- 
action, and  at  a  time  when 
drink  had  dulled  his  better 
side,  Charlie  got  his  own  back 
for  the  restraint  that  had  been 
imposed  upon  him,  by  aban- 
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doning  all  trace  of  it  when 
alone  with  his  wife. 

As  the  carriage  drew  up  at 
the  hotel,  a  glance  at  her 
husband's  eyes  told  Joan  Con- 
liffe that  he  was  considerably 
in  advance  of  time.  He  had 
attained,  an  hour  before  dinner, 
to  a  stage  that  was  not  usually 
reached  until  an  hour  or  two 
after.  She  observed  also,  by 
the  look  on  his  face,  that  he 
was  excessively  annoyed,  and 
guessed  that  he  had  happened 
to  notice  her  absence.  She 
held  her  breath  as  one  does 
before  a  plunge  into  ice-cold 
water. 

Honiton,  unconscious  that 
anything  unusual  was  in  the 
air,  stepped  out  quickly  to 
assist  his  companion  to  alight. 

"Hullo,  Conliffe,"  he  cried 
cheerily  ;  "beginning  to  think 
your  wife  was  lost  1  " 

He  turned  to  give  his  hand 
to  Mrs  Conliffe,  and  did  not 
notice  that  his  greeting  was 
received  in  stony  silence. 

"Where  the  hell've  you 
been  ?  " 

Joan  Conliffe  would  have 
ignored  the  harsh-spoken  ques- 
tion and  hurried  up  the  steps 
into  the  hotel,  but  her  husband 
was  prepared  for  the  move, 
and  planted  himself  right  in 
her  way. 

"  Where  the hell've  you 

been  ?  "  he  demanded  again, 
adding  emphasis  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  meaningless  but 
common  adjective. 

"  I  say,  I  say,  Conliffe,  do  be 
careful !  " 

Honiton  seemed  genuinely 
embarrassed  at  the  word. 

"  It's    all   right,    old    chap  ; 


you  keep  out  of  it,"  said 
Charlie,  and  he  pushed  the 
other  aside  with  his  hand. 
"You're  all  right.  You're  a 
good  sport.  I  don't  blame  you 
a  bit.  You  found  something, 
and  you  got  off  with  it.  That's 
all  right.  I  don't  blame  you. 
Anybody  would  do  the  same 
if  he  got  the  chance.  I'm  not 
concerned  with  you." 

He  evidently  thought  that 
having  explained  the  ethics 
of  the  case — as  he  saw  them — 
Honiton  would  vanish,  and 
leave  him  to  have  it  out  with 
his  wife,  but  Honiton  insisted 
upon  an  attempt  at  an  ex- 
planation. 

"  You're  quite  wrong,  Con- 
liffe," he  said,  "if  you  think 
there  is  anything  underhand 
about  this  little  outing.  Mrs 
Conliffe  seemed  lonely,  and  I 
have  taken  her  for  a  drive. 
You're  absolutely  making  some- 
thing out  of  nothing." 

"That's  all  right,  old  boy. 
I  understand.  Of  course  you're 
bound  to  say  that,  and  I 
admire  you  for  it.  I  said  you 
were  a  good  sport.  I  don't 
blame  you  a  bit.  You  just 
run  along,  and  leave  this  to 
me." 

He  slapped  Honiton's  shoul- 
der jovially,  and  grinned  at 
him.  He  had  brilliant  white 
teeth,  which  got  the  maximum 
of  effect  from  his  brown  skin, 
and  made  him  look  even  more 
striking  than  usual  when  he 
smiled.  The  glazed  look  in 
his  pale  eyes  was  almost  the 
only  physical  sign  of  the  state 
that  he  was  in. 

Joan  Conliffe  made  an  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  position 
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off  lightly.  It  is  not  pleasant 
for  a  woman  when  her  husband 
suggests  unfounded  doubts  of 
her  fidelity  in  the  presence  of 
the  man  whom  he  suspects. 

"Don't  be  silly,  Charlie," 
she  said  with  an  attempt  at 
a  careless  smile.  "Let  me 
pass,  like  a  good  boy.  I  must 
dress  quickly  or  I  shall  be  late 
for  dinner." 

"Where  the  hell've  you 
been,  damn  you  t  That's  what 
I  want  to  know,  and  I'm  goin* 
to  know." 

There  is  no  obstinacy  like 
alcoholic  obstinacy,  and  the 
lines  of  Charlie  Conliffe's  face 
expressed  it  in  the  highest 
degree.  It  was  obvious  that  he 
cared  nothing,  though  he  made 
a  scene  in  front  of  the  hotel. 

Honiton  chose  what  was 
probably  the  only  feasible 
means  of  turning  him  from 
his  purpose. 

"Look  here,  Conliffe,"  he 
broke  in  genially,  "while  you 
are  wasting  time  arguing  about 
nothing  on  earth,  I've  got  a 
thirst  on  me  that  would  soak 
up  a  Nile  flood.  Come  along 
and  help  me  slack  it,  there's 
a  good  chap." 

He  took  Conliffe's  arm  as 
he  spoke,  and  gently  drew  him 
towards  the  hotel  entrance. 

"I  said  I  wanted  to  know 
what  she's  been  up  to,  and  I'm 
damn  well  going  to  know," 
said  Charlie,  but  with  less 
determination  than  before. 

"You  can  settle  that  any 
old  time,  but  I  must  have  a 
drink  now,"  replied  the  tempter. 

Charlie  Conliffe  looked  at 
his  wife  hesitatingly,  but  the 
invitation  proved  too  strong. 


"My  mother  never  bred  a 
jibber,"  he  announced,  and  suc- 
cumbed to  the  pressure  upon 
his  arm.  "  But  don't  you 
think  you're  going  to  get  out 
of  it  so  easy,"  he  added,  turn- 
ing back  to  the  pale  woman 
who  stood  waiting  upon  the 

step.    "  I'm well  going  to 

get  at  the  bottom  of  this. 
It's  all  right,  Honiton ;  I'm 
coming.  I  can  do  with  a 
couple  myself,  you  old  rat." 

Joan  Conliffe  watched  the 
pair  disappear  into  the  hotel 
before  she  moved,  and  then 
she  followed  slowly. 

That  was  the  last  that  she 
saw  of  Honiton  until  his  un- 
expected appearance  on  board 
the  ship.  As  for  Charlie,  he 
had  drowned  his  unwarranted 
suspicion  in  Scotch,  and,  so 
far,  it  had  not  come  to  the 
surface  again. 

Leaning  upon  the  ship's  rail, 
and  recalling  these  circum- 
stances, Joan  Conliffe  could 
hardly  help  contrasting  the 
two  men,  and  the  comparison 
was  not  in  favour  of  her  hus- 
band. She  wondered  how  she 
had  ever  come  to  marry  him, 
though,  ten  years  ago,  he  had 
not  been  under  the  thumb  of 
the  distiller. 

It  was  difficult  to  recall  the 
attraction  he  had  had  for  her, 
so  much  had  he  changed  in  a 
decade,  yet  undoubtedly  she 
had  been  very  fond  of  him. 
In  those  days  he  was  not 
wealthy,  and  they  had  lived 
quietly,  economically — on  the 
whole,  meanly.  Then  the  small 
boot  factory  had  developed 
into  a  large  one,  more  by 
luck  than  by  any  commercial 
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good  guidance  on  the  part  of 
Charlie,  and  money  had  rolled 
in  ever  since.  There  was  no 
need  for  Charlie  to  work,  and 
he  took  full  advantage  of  the 
latitude.  There  was  a  capable 
manager  in  the  factory,  and 
the  concern  flourished,  exceed- 
ing, in  spite  of — perhaps  be- 
cause of — its  owner's  lack  of 
interest. 

Having  now  unlimited  time 
at  his  disposal,  Charlie  Conliffe 
took  up  serious  drinking  as  a 
hobby,  and  gradually  worked 
his  way  to  a  leading  position 
amongst  the  fraternity.  His 
wife  became  to  him  a  mere 
relic  of  a  misspent  past,  and 
as  such  he  disapproved  of  her. 
She  saw  this  disapproval  in 
every  glance  of  his  pale  eyes, 
and  met  it  with  a  growing 
disgust  in  her  own.  Had  she 
been  left  to  mere  loneliness 
she  could  have  borne  with  her 
lot  cheerfully  enough,  but  con- 
tinual association  with  Charlie 
at  his  worst  moments  became 
loathsome  to  her. 

She  had  welcomed  the  idea 
of  a  trip  to  Egypt,  thinking 
that  aboard  ship  Charlie  would 
lead  a  sober  and  a  righteous 
life,  but  one  day  out  from 
Liverpool  disillusioned  her. 
There  is  no  place  more  con- 
ducive to  thirst  in  the  habitu- 
ally thirsty  than  a  ship  at 
sea.  The  very  atmosphere  of 
idleness  suggests  an  adjourn- 
ment to  the  bar,  and  the  only 
advantage  of  leaving  that  re- 
sort is  the  pleasure  felt  in 
returning  to  it.  So,  far  from 
reclaiming  her  husband,  Mrs 
Conliffe  found  that  the  trip  to 


Egypt  had  given  an  impetus 
to  his  descent  towards  total 
degradation. 

Peter  Brown  saw  her  shake 
her  head  rapidly,  as  if  driving 
something  unpleasant  from  her 
mind.  Could  Honiton  be  the 
subject  of  her  thoughts  ?  he 
wondered.  Then  smiled  at 
himself  for  attempting  to  de- 
duce the  lady's  thoughts  when 
he  had  no  data  upon  which 
to  work.  It  was  a  notable 
weakness  of  his,  and  he  was, 
fortunately  for  himself,  con- 
scious of  it.  In  railway 
carriages,  'buses,  tubes — wher- 
ever people  were  gathered  under 
his  observation,  it  was  his  habit 
to  build  lazy  histories  of  their 
past  lives  upon  the  most  flimsy 
clues  ;  but,  in  his  professional 
work,  he  had  schooled  himself 
to  deride  his  own  deductions 
unless  based  upon  some  solid 
foundation. 

Upon  what  terms  were  this 
lady  and  his  prisoner  ?  Could 
it  be  upon  her  account  that 
Honiton  had  been  so  eager  to 
travel  home  as  an  ordinary 
passenger  ? 

He  felt  a  strange  fascination 
in  looking  upon  Mrs  Conliffe. 
Her  physical  appearance  had 
attracted  him  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  later  he  found 
himself  following  the  play  of 
expression  upon  her  face  with 
a  sympathetic  interest  that  he 
himself  could  not  have  ex- 
plained. 

Having  tired  herself  with 
her  own  meditations,  Joan  Con- 
liffe turned  her  back  upon  the 
sea,  and  met  Peter  Brown's 
eyes.  The  superficial  hardness 
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of  his  face  did  not  seem  to 
affect  her.  She  looked  at 
him  with  the  curiosity  and 
interest  with  which  one  natu- 
rally regards  one's  fellow- 
passengers  upon  a  voyage  of 
any  length,  then  smiled 
pleasantly. 

"  We  have  made  a  good 
start,"  she  said  unself -con- 
sciously. "Let  us  hope  the 
weather  will  keep  like  this 
to  the  end." 

"Yes,  certainly,  madam," 
replied  Peter  Brown  stammer- 
ingly.  He  was  not  much  used 
to  talking  to  women-folk,  ex- 
cept in  the  exercise  of  his 
profession,  and  he  could  not 
think  of  anything  to  add  to 
his  bare  acquiescence,  with  a 
view  to  sustaining  the  con- 
versation. 

Joan  Conliffe  laughed  lightly, 
and  it  pleased  the  detective 
to  see  her  face  free  from  the 
melancholy  which  he  had  al- 
ready come  to  look  upon  as 
habitual. 


"  You  do  not  mind  my  speak- 
ing to  you,  I  hope,"  she  said 
pleasantly.  "  As  we  are  fellow- 
passengers  we  are  bound  to 
become  friends  —  unless  we 
choose  to  be  enemies.  I  am 
Mrs  Conliffe.  You  are  sure  to 
meet  my  husband  very  soon. 
You,  I  fancy,  are  Mr  Honiton's 
friend.  I  saw  him  sit  down 
by  you  some  time  ago,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  was  travel- 
ling home  with  a  dear  old 
friend." 

After  a  few  more  polite 
exchanges,  in  which  the  de- 
tective, owing  to  his  embar- 
rassment, did  not  shine,  Mrs 
Conliffe  went  below. 

"So  he's  travelling  home 
with  a  dear  old  friend !  "  mur- 
mured Peter  Brown  with  a 
half -smile.  "And  the  dashed 
thing  about  it  is  that  a  man 
can't  help  being  his  friend." 

He  shook  his  lean  head 
doubtfully,  hoping  in  his  heart 
that  no  harm  would  result 
from  his  weakness. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


At  dinner  the  passengers 
met  together  for  the  first  time. 
There  were  two  tables,  pre- 
sided over  by  Captain  Spedley 
and  Mr  Goneram  respectively. 
Mr  Goneram  was  the  first  mate, 
newly  promoted  from  second, 
and  being  naturally  silent  and 
reserved,  he  loathed  the  new 
social  duty  that  was  thrust 
upon  him.  Garry,  the  chief 
steward,  took  pity  upon  him, 
and  gave  him  for  supporters 
the  most  innocuous  from 


amongst  the  passengers,  so  far 
as  certain  monetary  considera- 
tions permitted. 

Mr  Goneram,  then,  found 
upon  his  right  Mrs  Charlie 
Conliffe,  and  upon  his  left  Mr 
Peter  Brown.  This  arrangement 
left  Honiton  and  Conliffe  facing 
one  another  across  the  table. 

Peter  Brown,  glancing  past 
Honiton,  saw  the  pretty  girl 
whom  he  had  noticed  on  deck. 
Already  Honiton's  shoulder  was 
turned  to  him,  and  a  ripple  of 
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light    laughter    told    that    the 
two  were  on  easy  terms. 

Mr  Goneram,  to  whom  duty 
was  a  fetish,  tore  from  himself 
with  obvious  pain  a  remark 
about  the  weather.  He  hardly 
attempted  to  hide  his  relief 
when  it  was  answered  by  Mrs 
Conliffe  in  such  a  fashion  that 
nothing  further  was  required 
of  him.  His  conscience  at 
rest,  he  gave  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  his  soup. 

Beyond  Charlie  Conliffe  were 
the  inevitable  Scotsmen,  in 
this  case  elderly,  weather- 
beaten,  and  rugged — Murray 
&  Scrymgeour,  masons  and 
builders,  of  Bath  Street,  Glas- 
gow. They  had  spent  their 
best  years  in  manual  labour, 
hewing  sandstone.  Murray's 
enlarged  thumb-joint  and  the 
thickened  and  deformed  thumb- 
nail of  Scrymgeour  showed 
where  in  inexperienced  days 
the  maul  had  missed  the  chisel- 
head.  They  had  lived  meanly 
and  saved  desperately,  until  at 
last  they  had  enough  "put  by  " 
to  start  in  business  for  them- 
selves. Neither  had  ever  mar- 
ried, and  now,  well  in  the 
fifties,  with  the  comfortable 
profits  of  speculative  building 
behind  them,  they  were  out 
to  see  the  world.  Shrewd, 
kindly,  and  destitute  of  cul- 
ture, they  were  content  to 
"gang  their  ain  gait,"  if  left 
to  themselves. 

If  life  at  Mr  Goneram 's  table 
promised  to  be  somewhat  slow 
— except  for  Honiton  and  the 
girl  upon  his  left — the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  company 
gathered  round  Captain  Sped- 


ley.  Even  at  this,  the  first 
dinner  of  the  voyage,  the  chat- 
ter of  many  voices,  sounding 
like  an  accompaniment  to  the 
sonorous  booming  of  one  in 
particular,  drifted  r  across  to 
the  ears  of  the  tongue-tied 
mate.  He  envied  his  captain 
his  gift  of  drawing  people  out, 
not  guessing  that  there  were 
those  at  the  neighbouring  table 
whom  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  keep  in. 

Sir  Evan  Pilth,  for  instance. 
His  was  the  sonorous  booming 
that  rose  above  the  accompany- 
ing chatter,  which,  by  the  way, 
he  could  well  have  dispensed 
with.  He  preferred  at  all 
times  to  hold  the  middle  of 
the  stage,  but  even  his  pon- 
derous periods  failed  to  silence 
the  small  -  talk  of  the  Hon. 
Steven  Corris,  or  the  inane 
incessant  maunderings  of  Mrs 
Cohun  Balke,  the  wife  of  the 
wealthy  Jew  opposite  him. 

Sir  Evan's  voice  had  been 
his  fortune.  In  no  walk  of  life 
can  one  conceive  of  him  earning 
even  a  decent  living  except  at 
the  English  bar.  His  voice,  and 
a  peculiar  knack  of  insinuating 
eloquence  that  was  his  by  in- 
stinct, fascinated  juries.  They 
were  his  to  command.  Over 
a  period  of  thirty  years  he  was 
the  most  sought  after  of  the 
wearers  of  silk — yet  outside  of 
his  profession  he  was  mediocre, 
platitudinous,  fatuous. 

Self-made,  in  a  sense,  he 
was.  That  is  to  say,  his  im- 
posing appearance,  compelling 
voice,  and  convincing  manner, 
made  him.  He  made  a  hit, 
but  it  was  such  a  hit  as  is 
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made  by  a  three-legged  fowl 
at  a  fair ;  and  if  one  can 
picture  that  abnormal  rooster 
swelling  out  its  crop  with  pride 
as  it  gazes  upon  the  gaping 
crowd  jostling  around  it  in 
wonder,  one  may  attain  to  a 
faint  idea  of  the  perpetual 
frame  of  mind  of  Sir  Evan 
Pilth. 

Naturally,  he  went  into  poli- 
tics, and  there  his  instinct  for 
portentous  platitudes  found 
even  fuller  scope  than  in  the 
law  courts.  The  semi- cabinet 
rank  to  which  he  attained 
earned  him  his  knighthood, 
and  he  went  into  retirement 
convinced  that  only  the  arbi- 
trary limitation  of  human  life 
had  prevented  him  from  climb- 
ing to  the  topmost  pinnacle  of 
the  political  edifice. 

He  had  the  full,  fresh,  shaven 
face,  prominent  eyes,  and  fleshy 
nose  that  are  typical  of  his 
profession.  Hair  of  a  dignified 
and  silky  white,  unthinned  by 
a  lifetime  beneath  a  wig, 
heightened  the  distinction  of 
his  appearance.  He  shared 
with  the  Hon.  Steven  Corris 
the  further  distinction  of  even- 
ing dress,  a  garb  which  a  sense 
of  proportion,  or  a  conception 
of  the  incongruous,  or  (as  in 
the  case  of  Murray  and  Scrym- 
geour)  a  lack  of  the  actual 
garments,  prevented  the  other 
passengers  from  wearing.  The 
Bedouin  was  not  a  liner,  but 
a  mere  tramp  with  accommo- 
dation for  twenty-four  cabin 
passengers. 

The  Hon.  Steven,  however, 
was  the  sort  of  man  who  would 
dress  for  a  dinner  of  sausage- 


and-mash  in  a  cab-shelter,  and 
who  was  convinced  that  a 
neglect  of  the  rite  would  bring 
on  an  acute  attack  of  indiges- 
tion. With  him  it  was  in- 
stinctive, with  Sir  Evan  it 
was  a  conscious  act  of  worship. 
His  god  being  himself,  it  was 
only  fitting  that  he  should 
attire  the  object  of  his  rever- 
ence with  all  the  splendour 
possible. 

As  a  co-worshipper  at  the 
shrine,  Lady  Pilth  had  dis- 
robed to  an  extent  that  wit- 
nessed to  her  devotion,  but 
that  was  altogether  out  of 
keeping  with  the  simple  fittings 
and  fare  of  the  saloon  of  the 
Bedouin.  Diamonds  sparkled 
in  her  hair,  and  the  opulence 
of  her  bosom  was  enhanced  by 
the  rope  of  pearls  that  lay  on 
it  as  on  a  shelf.  Thirty  years 
spent  in  listening  to  her  hus- 
band's voice  had  resulted  in  the 
atrophy  of  her  conversational 
powers,  and  people  who  came 
in  contact  with  her  quickly 
realised  that  she  was  there  to 
be  looked  at,  not  spoken  to. 

It  was  Sir  Evan's  custom, 
wherever  he  appeared  pub- 
licly, to  take  command  of  the 
conversation  at  the  start,  and 
convert  it  into  a  monologue. 
As  a  rule,  strangers,  with  the 
knowledge  that  this  was  Sir 
Evan  Pilth,  the  eminent  K.O., 
were  hypnotised  into  silence, 
and  a  belief  that  the  periods 
poured  upon  them  contained 
the  wit  and  wisdom  of  a  master- 
mind. Sir  Evan  would  express 
an  opinion  upon  the  weather 
or  the  quality  of  the  egg  he  had 
for  breakfast  with  the  manner 
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and  diction  of  a  philosopher 
enunciating  his  scheme  of  the 
universe,  and,  such  is  the  power 
of  suggestion,  his  word  would 
generally  be  received  with 
reverence. 

Captain  Spedley  was  pre- 
pared to  accept  his  chief  pas- 
senger at  face  value.  The 
Hon.  Steven  Corris  was  not. 
The  fifth  son  of  a  poverty- 
stricken  fifteenth  baron,  he 
was  singularly  free  from  rever- 
ence for  anything  on  earth 
except  blood.  Besides,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  talk  to 
fill  in  time.  He  spent  his  life 
filling  in  time,  mostly  in  or 
about  London  ;  but  when  his 
creditors  became  more  than 
usually  pressing,  he  borrowed 
sufficient  ready  money  and 
went  upon  an  economical  sea- 
voyage.  At  sea  he  found  the 
filling-in  process  even  more 
difficult  than  at  home,  and  his 
own  voice  became  to  him  what 
the  gramophone  is  to  others 
equally  vacuous — a  refuge  from 
complete  boredom. 

Sir  Evan's  other  rival  for 
the  ear  of  the  table,  Mrs  Cohun 
Balke,  talked  to  convince  her- 
self, amongst  others,  of  her 
importance  in  the  world.  Balke 
could  afford  to  be  silent.  He 
had  proved  his  importance  to 
himself — and  others,  to  their 
sorrow — in  the  course  of  amass- 
ing the  fortune  that  now  pos- 
sessed him.  Diamonds  had 
made  him,  and  the  latter  part 
of  his  business  career  had  been 
beyond  reproach. 

Sir  Evan  discussed  shipping 
with  Captain  Spedley,  or, 
rather,  he  gave  the  captain  a 


vast  deal  of  information  which 
would  doubtless  be  of  value 
to  him  in  after  days.  He  com- 
pared the  skipper  of  a  modern 
tramp  with  the  merchant 
venturer  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  argued — in  his  best 
"  m'lud  "  vein — that  the  former 
is  the  glorified  descendant  of 
the  latter. 

"I  dunno  so  much  about 
that,"  the  Hon.  Steven  broke 
in  irreverently,  evoking  from 
Lady  Pilth  a  sidelong  glance 
of  horror.  "  Those  old  Johnnies 
had  to  sail  their  jolly  old  ships, 
whereas,  what  with  engines  and 
all  sorts  of  comic  instruments, 
a  captain  nowadays  is  a  kind 
of  sea-going  'bus-conductor.  I 
remember  when  I  was " 

"I'm  sure  our  captain  isn't 
a  bit  like  a  'bus-conductor," 
Mrs  Cohun  Balke  protested. 
"  The  uniform  is  quite  different, 
for  one  thing.  Not  that  I  am 
very  familiar  with  'buses,  for 
me  and  my  husband  never 
ride  in  them.  We  have  two 
cars  for  our  London  'ouse,  and 
two  for  our  place  at  Box'Ol." 

"And  with  regard  to  the 
world's  tonnage  to  which  I 
was  leading  up  when  I  was 
interrupted,  I  venture  to  say 
without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  it  does  us  great  credit  as  a 
nation,  that  it  is  indeed  a  fact 
of  which  we,  as  Englishmen, 
have  every  reason  to  be  proud, 
that  we  have  built,  and  that 
we  can  man  and  manage,  such 
a  large  percentage  as  to  ap- 
proximate to  the  whole." 

A  feature  of  Sir  Evan's 
conversational  manner  was  the 
skill  with  which  he  would  pile 
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clause  upon  clause,  ramble  off 
into  apparent  irrelevances,  and 
yet  never  lose  the  thread  of 
his  sentence.  It  was  his  mis- 
fortune that  he  was  so  placed 
at  table  on  the  Bedouin  that 
there  was  none — with  the  ex- 
ception of  Lady  Pilth,  and  hers 
was  admiration  rather  than 
appreciation  —  to  whom  this 
verbal  jugglery  appealed. 

Captain  Spedley  glanced  with 
envy  at  Mr  Goneram,  and 
wondered  how  he  did  it.  His 
estimate  of  his  mate's  char- 
acter required  readjustment. 
He  felt  an  infinite  pity  for 
himself  as  he  looked  down  a 
vista  of  meals  flavoured  with 
platform  oratory  in  its  most 
aggressive  form.  He  knew 
that  his  digestion  would  suffer. 
He  was  essentially  a  merry 
little  man,  a  leader  in  badinage 
and  frivolous  chatter,  and, 
given  the  right  passengers, 
could  keep  his  table  in  a 
state  of  good  humour  and 
pleasantry  throughout  the  voy- 
age. In  this  environment  his 
gift  was  as  useless  to  him  as 
a  sense  of  humour  would  be 
to  an  operatic  tenor. 

Even  amidst  the  confusion  of 
mind  caused  by  his  efforts  to 
appear  attentive  to  three 
talkers  at  once,  he  found  time 
to  notice  the  marked  interest 
that  Mr  Cohun  Balke  took  in 
Lady  Pilth.  The  silent  Israelite 
shared  his  interest  in  equal 
parts  between  his  plate  and 
Sir  Evan's  wife.  Surely, 
thought  the  captain,  he  could 
not  be  overcome  by  her  opu- 
lent, if  elderly,  charms.  It 
did  not  occur  to  him,  being  no 


expert  hi  lapidary  affairs,  that 
it  was  not  the  lady  but  her 
jewels  that  fascinated  Mr  Cohun 
Balke.  He  had  a  mania  for 
stones.  He  loved  to  look  at 
them,  itched  to  handle  them, 
coveted  them  always.  Ulti- 
mately his  craving  overcame 
his  habitual  silence. 

"Please  do  not  think  me 
rude,"  he  said,  leaning  across 
the  table  towards  Sir  Evan 
Pilth,  whom  the  absolute  need 
of  the  human  frame  for  food 
had  silenced  for  the  moment. 
"  Please  do  not  think  me  rude 
if  I  speak  of  your  wife's  jewels. 
I  am  an  expert.  I  know  the 
bad  from  the  good,  and  the 
good  from  the  best,  and  these, 
sir,  are  the  very  best.  If 
Cohun  Balke  says  it,  there  it 
is— it  is  !  " 

Sir  Evan  was  astonished, 
taken  aback.  It  was  an  even 
chance  whether  he  crushed 
this  man  for  his  insolence  or 
smiled  upon  him  with  gratified 
vanity.  Both  instincts  were 
present  in  his  mind,  and  the 
decision  towards  the  latter  de- 
pended upon  realisation  of  the 
fact  that  it  would  be  unpleasant 
to  have  friction  with  a  man 
whom  one  had  to  meet  con- 
stantly at  meals. 

He  bowed  in  dignified  fash- 
ion, as  one  who  had  received 
a  deserved  compliment.  Yes, 
the  jewels  that  Lady  Pilth 
was  wearing  were  indeed  fine, 
though  of  course  she  possessed 
finer,  which,  possibly,  even 
probably,  the  assembled  pas- 
sengers would  have  the  grati- 
fication of  seeing  before  the 
voyage  upon  which  they  were 
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then  embarked  had  reached 
its  termination. 

Mr  Cohun  Balke's  eyes 
sparkled  like  the  diamonds  he 
loved. 

"Perhaps,  some  time  when 
things  are  slack,  you  wouldn't 
mind  me  having  a  glance  over 
them,"  he  said  insinuatingly. 
"I  should  be  delighted  to 
value  the  lady's  jewels — with- 
out charge,  of  course,"  he 
added  crudely. 

Sir  Evan's  answer  was 
lengthy  but  noncommital. 

Mr  Cohun  Balke  found  it 
difficult  to  leave  the  subject. 

"At  a  rough  guess  I  should 
put  what  the  lady  is  wearing 
now  at  ten  thousand,  as  near 
as  doesn't  matter,"  he  said, 
his  eyes  glittering  over  Lady 
Filth's  hair  and  bosom  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Ten  thousand  !  "  exclaimed 
the  Hon.  Steven  Corris.  "  What 
a  waste !  Dashed  if  I  could 
ever  see  the  sense  in  locking 
up  money  in  jewels.  It's 
such  handy  old  stuff  to  have 
about." 

"That  is  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  contents  of  Lady 
Filth's  jewel-case,"  explained 
Sir  Evan.  "I  have  made  it 
my  practice,  throughout  our 
long  and  happy  married  life, 
to  invest  a  fixed  portion  of  the 


sums  which  I  have  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  accumulate,  in 
gifts  of  jewellery,  to  mark  the 
various  stages  and  anniver- 
saries in  our  joint  career." 

"Don't  you  think,  sir,  that 
Lady  Filth's  jewel-case  would 
be  better  in  the  ship's  strong- 
room until  we  get  to  Liver- 
pool t  "  Captain  Spedley  asked 
uncomfortably. 

"The  case  in  itself  is,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  a  portable 
safe, ' '  replied  Sir  Evan.  * '  Your 
offer,  for  which  I  thank  you 
none  the  less  because  I  think 
it  unnecessary  to  avail  myself 
of  it.  I  therefore  decline,  the 
more  readily  because  Lady 
Filth  has  a  sentimental  fancy 
to  have  her  jewels  always  by 
her." 

The  comparative  silence  at 
the  other  table  enabled  Feter 
Brown  and  others  to  overhear  a 
great  part  of  this  conversation. 
His  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  Hon.  Steven  Corris's  ex- 
clamation of  "  Ten  thousand  !  " 
His  professional  instinct  was 
aroused,  and  he  listened  to  the 
remainder  of  the  conversation 
with  interest,  marvelling  at  the 
stupidity  of  owners  of  valuable 
property,  and  sympathising 
with  the  unfortunates  who  have 
temptation  needlessly  put  in 
their  way. 


CHAPTER   V. 


In    addition    to    picking    up 
the    crumbs    of    conversation 
that    fell    from    the    captain's 
table,  Peter  Brown  could  not    Had  he  known  that  his  place 
help  overhearing  something  of    at  table  and  that  of  Honiton 


what  was  said  by  Honiton  and 
the  girl  upon  his  left.  What  he 
learnt  did  not  please  him. 
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were  fixed  by  the  chief  steward, 
Garry,  in  accordance  with  the 
desire  of  Honiton,  reinforced 
by  the  monetary  consideration 
already  referred  to,  he  would 
have  been  still  less  pleased. 

The  thing  that  came  upon 
him  as  a  shock  was  the  inti- 
mate footing  upon  which  Honi- 
ton stood  with  the  girl,  whom 
he  now  knew  as  Miss  Upton. 
Honiton  called  her  Jocelyn, 
or  Jo  !  To  her  and  her  mother 
he  was  Frank  !  After  the  first 
greetings  were  over,  and  Peter 
Brown  had  been  introduced 
as  "an  old  friend  with  whom 
I  am  travelling  home,"  the 
detective  discovered  that  Mrs 
Upton  and  her  daughter  had 
been  stopping  at  a  neighbour- 
ing hotel  in  Cairo,  and  that  an 
acquaintance  casually  made 
with  Honiton  had  led  rapidly 
to  the  intimate  relations  that 
were  now  obvious. 

Was  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Honiton  should  have  be- 
come desperate  at  the  idea  of 
travelling  under  arrest  in  the 
company  of  those  with  whom 
he  had  been  on  such  friendly 
terms  t  Peter  Brown,  at  least, 
could  not  wonder,  though  he 
felt  more  and  more  the  false- 
ness of  his  own  position.  It 
was  borne  in  upon  him  with 
every  fragment  of  light  jolly 
chatter  that  drifted  to  him 
from  Honiton  or  Miss  Upton. 
His  speculative  mind  was  al- 
ready busy  with  the  exact 
nature  of  the  relation  of  these 
two,  one  to  the  other. 

Meanwhile  Honiton  seemed 
as  care-free  as  a  schoolboy  at 
a  term-end.  Mrs  Upton  and 


her  daughter  were  already  at 
table  when  he  took  his  seat 
by  the  girl's  side.  She  looked 
round,  recognised  him,  and 
her  face  lit  up  with  surprise 
and  obvious  pleasure. 

"  Frank  !  "  she  exclaimed. 
"Mummy,  look  what  has 
drifted  in — Frank  Honiton." 

Mrs  Upton  smiled  pleasantly 
and  shook  hands. 

"You  are  a  most  deceitful 
man,  Frank,"  she  said.  "I 
suppose  you  meant  to  sail 
with  us  all  along,  and  told  us 
it  was  impossible  only  for  the 
sake  of  giving  us  a  pleasant 
surprise." 

"Then  he  is  a  co?iceitful 
man  also,"  declared  her  daugh- 
ter. "How  was  he  to  know 
that  the  surprise  would  be 
pleasant." 

"I  just  risked  it." 

Honiton  accepted  the  sug- 
gested explanation  of  his  pres- 
ence without  comment.  Joan 
Conliffe,  easily  within  hearing 
across  the  table,  smiled  slightly. 
She  had  heard  quite  a  different 
tale,  and  wondered  which,  if 
either,  was  the  true  one.  She 
looked  at  Honiton's  girl  friend 
with  a  new  interest,  and  recol- 
lected having  seen  her  once  or 
twice  whilst  sight- seeing  in 
Cairo. 

Jocelyn  Upton  was  a  girl 
whom  a  man,  at  least,  would 
not  readily  forget.  She  had 
luxuriant  fair  hair,  shading 
from  light  brown,  where  it 
was  massed  upon  her  head,  to 
pale  golden  yellow  on  the 
temples.  Her  eyes  were  grey, 
her  complexion  perfect,  and 
her  features  small,  dainty,  and 
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impertinent.  She  was  of 
medium  height,  and  still  of 
a  girlish  slenderness,  and  be- 
longed to  a  type  that  would 
always  be  recognised  as  Eng- 
lish, however  rare  such  a  per- 
fect specimen  might  be  in 
real  life.  Withal  the  girl  was 
no  fool.  Her  intelligence  was 
fresh  and  active,  and  having 
no  problems  of  its  own,  was 
keen  to  sharpen  itself  upon 
whatever  bone  of  contention 
might  arise. 

Peter  Brown  listened  with 
sympathetic  amusement,  min- 
gled with  vague  apprehension, 
to  the  frivolous  talk  that 
ensued.  Had  he  known  noth- 
ing of  Honiton  he  would  have 
enjoyed  it  whole-heartedly,  but 
always  at  the  back  of  his  mind 
was  the  question,  "  What  right 
have  I  to  allow  this  man  to 
associate  with  decent  people  ?  " 

It  made  him  very  uncom- 
fortable. He  felt  himself  in 
the  position  of  an  accessory 
after  the  fact,  and  almost  felt 
inclined  to  curse  his  own  weak- 
ness in  stepping  aside  from 
what  was  the  plain  path  of 
duty.  Almost — because  as  he 
looked  at  the  happy  smiling 
face  of  Jocelyn  Upton,  he 
pictured  her  disgust  and  horror 
if  she  knew  the  truth.  He 
could  not  bear  to  think  of 
Honiton  living  throughout  the 
voyage  under  her  disdainful 
scrutiny.  Either  way,  he  felt 
with  conviction  that  he,  Peter 
Brown,  would  know  no  comfort 
of  mind  while  the  voyage 
lasted. 

He  was  roused  from  his 
inconclusive  train  of  thought 


by  the  exclamation  of  the 
Hon.  Steven  Corris,  already 
recorded.  The  only  diners  at 
Mr  Goneram's  table  who  ap- 
peared oblivious  to  the  con- 
versation near  by  were  Honiton 
and  Miss  Upton,  who  were 
fully  occupied  with  each  other. 

"  By  Gad,"  remarked  Charlie 
Conliffe,  who  had  opened  cham- 
pagne to  celebrate  the  com- 
mencement of  the  voyage — he 
had  a  gift  for  finding  occasions 
of  celebration.  "Fancy  the 
old  girl  hanging  ten  thousand 
quid  over  her  carcase  !  Serve 
her  right  if  she  got  the  whole 
lot  pinched — and  all  the  rest 
in  the  lucky-bag.  Like  a  dia- 
mond tiara  or  a  couple  o' 
pearl  necklaces,  Joan  t  " 

He  was  in  a  jovial  mood  was 
Charlie — just  nicely  lit  up. 

His  wife  smiled,  the  auto- 
matic smile  with  which  she 
had  become  accustomed  to 
receive  his  sallies,  but  did  not 
trouble  to  reply.  Charlie 
turned  to  the  Scotsmen  on 
his  right,  who  had  refused  to 
share  his  bottle  owing  to  a 
prejudice.  (Scrymgeour  had 
explained  that  his  friend  and 
himself  could  get  no  forrarder 
on  champagne.) 

"What  d'you  think,  old 
sport,  eh  ?  "  he  inquired. 
"  Silly  old  fool  deserves  to 
have  the  lot  pinched,  don't 
she  f  " 

"  Aye,  maybe,"  replied 
Scrymgeour  non-committally. 
"But  it's  an  awfu'  responsi- 
beelity.  Ye  micht  get  kepit." 

"  What's  it  ?  "  asked  Charlie, 
at  a  loss. 

Scrymgeour       smiled  —  sol- 
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emnly.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  express  it. 

"I  forgot,"  he  said.  "I 
thoucht  I  was  talkin'  tae  Murray 
— ma  freend  here.  I'll  trans- 
late it  intae  plain  English  for 
ye.  I  mean  tae  say  that  it's 
vera  dootfu'  if  it  wud  be 
worth  your  while  tae  steal  the 
wuman's  braws,  owin'  tae  the 
fac'  that  ye  micht  get  kepit. 
I  mean  tae  say,  ye  micht  get 
pit  in  jail." 

"Who  said  I  wanted  to 
pinch  them  f  "  demanded 
Charlie.  "I  was  stating  a 
general  case." 

4 'Aw  richt.  It's  nae 
maitter,"  said  Scrymgeour,  and 
turned  to  the  whisky-bottle 
that  he  was  sharing  with  Mur- 
ray, murmuring  in  his  beard 
something  about  "  daft  haverin* 
gowk,  wastin'  a  body's  time 
when  every  meenit  is  precious." 

Joan  Conliffe  caught  the  eye 
of  the  detective.  She  felt 
drawn — she  knew  not  why — 
towards  this  man  with  the 
lean  face  with  its  superficial 
hardness. 

"It  does  seem  foolish  to 
travel  with  such  valuable  jewel- 
lery, don't  you  think  ?  "  she 
said. 

"A  safe-deposit  hi  London 
is  the  right  place  for  it,"  replied 
Peter  Brown.  "But,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  presumes  that 
people  take  pleasure  in  their 
jewels,  and  there  is  little  fun 
in  keeping  them  locked  up. 
I  remember  when  I  was  a 
little  boy " 

Suddenly  realising  that  he 
had  been  led  into  talking, 
actually  talking  freely,  with 
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this  handsome  and  gracious 
woman,  Peter  Brown  retired 
into  his  shell  without  warning. 

"  Yes  ?  Tell  me,"  said  Joan 
Conliffe  encouragingly,  looking 
at  the  detective  with  a  friendly 
interest  in  her  steady  eyes. 

"I  was  just  thinking  of  my 
old  mother's  best  tea-service, 
which  no  one  would  have  dared 
to  use,  and  the  worry  and 
trouble  it  was  to  her,"  he  replied 
shyly.  "The  only  excuse  for 
possessing  precious  things  is  the 
pleasure  of  using  them.  I  think 
it  may  be  the  same  with  pearl 
necklaces — that  it  is  better  to 
risk  their  loss  than  to  hide  them 
under  a  bushel — and  yet  .  .  . 
it  is  a  terrible  temptation  to 
the  poor  criminal." 

"  The  poor  criminal !  "  ex- 
claimed Charlie  Conliffe.  "I 
like  that !  He  deserves  all  he 
gets — except  when  he  gets  off 
with  the  loot." 

"You  sympathise  with  the 
criminal,  then  ?  "  asked  Mrs 
Conliffe,  looking  at  Peter  Brown 
with  surprise. 

"Perhaps  not  exactly  sym- 
pathise," he  replied  hesitat- 
ingly. "You  see — well,  there 
is  some  good  in  everybody, 
and  some  bad  too.  Your 
criminal  is  just  one  of  us  who 
can't  resist  temptation,  and 
the  easier  it  is  made  for  him 
to  go  wrong  the  more  likely 
it  is  that  he  will  steal." 

"But  you  would  hardly  lay 
the  blame  of  the  theft  on  the 
owner  of  the  stolen  goods. 
That's  coming  it  a  bit  strong," 
objected  Charlie  Conliffe,  pour- 
ing the  last  of  his  bottle  with 
a  steady  hand. 
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His  nerves  grew  steadier  as 
the  evening  progressed — but  in 
the  morning ! 

"No,  perhaps  not,"  agreed 
the  detective,  fingering  his 
lean  jaw.  "It's  so  very 
difficult  .  .  ." 

The  debate  seemed  upon  the 
point  of  coming  to  an  incon- 
clusive end — dying  of  inanition 
— when  Jocelyn  Upton,  with 
all  the  fine  confidence  of  youth, 
entered  the  lists. 

"You  shock  me  immeasur- 
ably, Mr  Brown,"  she  said, 
speaking  across  the  man  who 
was  under  arrest.  "  One  would 
almost  think  you  had  designs 
on  the  lady's  jewel-case,  and 
were  fishing  for  sympathy  in 
advance — disarming  criticism. 
The  criminal  has  no  excuse. 
He  knows  it  is  wrong  to  steal, 
and  yet  he  does  it.  You  might 
as  well  ask  for  sympathy  for 
murderers  because  knives  and 
revolvers  are  cheap  and  easy 
to  buy." 

"I  have  sympathised  with 
murderers,"  said  Peter  Brown 
unexpectedly.  "  To  a  certain 
extent,"  he  added  apologetic- 
ally. 

"  Then  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  you.  Have  you,  Frank  ?  " 

She  looked  at  Honiton  with 
her  grey  eyes  sparkling  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  her  point 
of  view.  Her  lips,  moist  and 
slightly  parted,  exposed  the 
glistening  white  of  her  small 
teeth. 

Honiton  laughed  lightly  as 
she  placed  her  hand  upon 
his  arm. 

"  Of  course  not,"  he  an- 
swered. "But  you  mustn't 


take  Mr  Brown  too  seriously. 
You  don't  know  him  as  well 
as  I  do.  He  always  tries  to 
see  both  sides  of  a  question, 
and  I  think  sometimes  he  argues 
against  himself." 

"  Life  is  too  short  for  that," 
said  Jocelyn,  smiling  and  shak- 
ing her  head  at  Peter  Brown. 
"  Eight  is  right,  and  wrong  is 
wrong,  and  you  can't  get  away 
from  it ;  can  you,  Frank  ?  " 

Again  she  appealed  for  con- 
firmation, and  again  she  ob- 
tained what  she  sought. 

Peter  Brown,  catching  the 
brown  eyes  of  Joan  Conliffe, 
received  a  glance  that  seemed 
to  him  full  of  sympathy.  He 
sighed  gently,  and  turned  his 
attention  once  more  to  his 
plate.  The  little  spurt  of  talk 
died  down  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  arisen.  Mr  Goneram,  who 
had  thought  of  quite  a  good 
thing  to  say  but  had  not  found 
pluck  to  get  it  out,  felt  relieved 
yet  disappointed.  Charlie  Con- 
liffe, having  finished  his  bottle, 
excused  himself  and  retired  to 
the  smoking-room  to  commence 
the  serious  business  of  the 
evening,  where  he  was  joined 
shortly  by  the  two  Scotch 
builders,  who  had  between  them 
consumed  a  bottle  of  whisky 
during  dinner,  without  showing 
a  sign  of  it. 

On  deck,  later,  Peter  Brown 
found  himself  talking  once  more 
with  Mrs  Conliffe.  He  almost 
thought  she  had  sought  him 
out — but  then  he  was  prone  to 
think  extraordinary  things. 
They  were  leaning  together 
on  the  rail,  the  detective  suck- 
ing upon  a  dark  curved  pipe. 
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"You  are  a  very  old  friend 
of  Mr  Honiton's,  I  under- 
stand," she  said. 

"I  have  known  him  for 
some  time  personally,  and  much 
longer  by  repute,"  replied  the 
detective. 

"He  is  so  kindly  and  con- 
siderate. One  feels  one  could 
trust  him  with  anything.  I 
saw  quite  a  lot  of  him  while 
we  were  in  Cairo.  Every  one 
took  to  him." 

"His  is  a  very  attractive 
personality,  certainly,"  agreed 
Brown. 

He  had  not  counted  on  this 
sort  of  thing  when  he  made  his 
bargain.  For  once  his  imagina- 
tion had  failed  him,  or  he  would 
never  have  consented.  How 
could  he  warn  this  lady,  or 
any  one,  without  breaking  his 
contract — yet  by  his  very  si- 
lence, his  acquiescence,  he  was 
recommending  Honiton  as 
a  companion  —  a  trustworthy 
friend. 

Later,  he  sat  upon  the  edge 
of  his  bunk,  looking  leaner  and 
longer  than  usual  in  his  striped 
pyjamas,  gloomily  meditating 
on  the  problem,  when  the  sub- 
ject of  his  thoughts  entered 
the  cabin. 

"  Well,  friend,  and  how  goes 
it  f  "  said  Honiton  cheerfully. 
"  You  don't  look  happy." 

"  I'm  not,"  said  the  detective 
earnestly.  "  I  should  never 
have  made  this  bargain  with 
you.  I  see  it  now  so  clearly." 


"  You're  not  going  back  on 
your  word,  man  ?  "  cried  Honi- 
ton, his  face  and  eyes  grown 
suddenly  fearful.  "  You 
couldn't  —  not  now  !  What 
have  I  done  to  make  you 
change  your  mind  ?  I  was 
honest  with  you.  I  told  you 
I  had  friends  sailing  on  the 
Bedouin.  You  can't  say  you 
didn't  know  !  " 

It  was  true.  Peter  Brown 
felt  it.  It  would  be  grossly 
unfair  to  withdraw  his  word. 
The  circumstances  had  not 
changed.  It  was  only  his 
attitude  towards  them  that  was 
different.  He  had  not  seen  the 
consequences,  but  that  was 
not  the  fault  of  Honiton. 

"  No,  I'm  not  going  to  take 
back  my  word,"  he  said  slowly. 
"  But  I  should  never  have  given 
it." 

Honiton  drew  one  long 
breath,  and  was  his  cheerful 
self  again. 

"  I  knew  you  were  a  sports- 
man," he  said,  relief  in  every 
word  he  uttered. 

He  pressed  the  detective's 
hand  affectionately.  The  two 
were  silent. 

Later,  when  the  lights  were 
out,  and  Peter  Brown  lay 
sleepless  and  thoughtful  in  the 
lower  berth — 

"I  say,  Brown,"  Honiton's 
voice  came  to  him  from  above, 
"what  a  haul  Lady  Pilth's 
jewels  would  be  for  some- 
body !  " 


(To  be  continued.) 
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BY  WALTER  B.   HARRIS. 


m. 


ALTHOUGH,  as  will  have  been 
appreciated,  my  relations  with 
Eaisuli  were  varied  and  adven- 
turesome, I  bear  him  no  grudge  ; 
and  I  think  he  always  con- 
sidered me  as  a  friend,  and  I 
hope  does  so  now.  He  has,  on 
his  visits  to  Tangier,  often  spent 
hours  at  a  time  in  my  house, 
discussing  the  many  situations 
in  the  country  and  the  varying 
attitudes  of  the  mountain  tribes. 
He  has  lost  much  of  his  former 
handsome  appearance,  having 
become  heavy  and  stout,  and 
his  expression  perhaps  more 
cruel.  He  was  always  courteous 
and  generally  amusing,  often  in 
a  very  sarcastic  cynical  manner. 
He  was  full  of  his  own  import- 
ance, and  seemed  to  realise  that 
he  was  unique — which,  perhaps 
happily,  he  certainly  was. 

On  one  occasion  while  at  my 
house  he  saw,  in  a  glass  case, 
an  illuminated  Koran  of  con- 
siderable artistic  value,  both 
on  account  of  its  antiquity  and 
of  its  beauty.  Now,  the  Moors 
cannot  bear  to  see  their  re- 
ligious books  in  the  possession 
of  Europeans ;  and  Eaisuli, 
without  more  ado,  extracted 
the  book  from  the  vitrine, 
kissed  it  reverently,  carefully 
wrapped  it  in  a  silk  handker- 
chief, and  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  his  slaves.  He  gave 
no  explanation  of  his  action, 


which,  after  all,  needed  no  ex- 
planation. The  conversation 
flowed  on  in  other  channels, 
and  he  never  so  much  as  men- 
tioned the  book.  A  little  later 
he  left — and  so  did  my  Koran. 

I  had  two  of  these  Korans, 
but  the  one  which  Eaisuli  had 
taken  was  much  the  finest  from 
the  collector's  point  of  view. 
The  second  copy  was,  however, 
newer  and  more  brilliant  in 
colour,  and  certainly  would 
appear,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Moor, 
a  more  desirable  acquisition, 
for  to  them  antiquity  is  of  no 
great  account.  This  second 
copy  Eaisuli  had  not  seen. 

The  next  day  I  sent  one  of 
my  Moors  with  it,  wrapped  in 
silk,  to  ask  Eaisuli  whether  he 
would  be  willing  to  restore 
the  one  he  had  taken  in  ex- 
change for  this  newer  and  far 
better  preserved  volume.  The 
first  copy,  I  informed  him — 
perhaps  not  quite  truly — had  a 
very  great  personal  interest  to 
me,  and  I  begged  him  to  ac- 
cept the  second  and  return  the 
older  one.  I  hinted  that  the 
second  was  a  much  superior 
book.  My  man  returned  crest- 
fallen and  sad.  His  mission 
had  failed.  He  brought  me 
many  friendly  messages  from 
Eaisuli,  but  no  book,  neither 
the  first  nor  the  second,  for 
Eaisuli  had  kept  both.  It  was 
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exasperating,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done,  only  to 
swear  to  be  equal  with  him  at 
some  future  time. 

One  morning,  about  a  month 
later,  I  sent  to  him  asking  him 
to  lend  me  two  riding-mules 
with  their  saddles  for  some 
friends  of  mine  to  ride  on  to  a 
picnic — good  pacing  mules,  as 
my  friends  were  not  accustomed 
to  riding.  Half  an  hour  later 
two  very  fine  mules,  capari- 
soned in  rich  red  saddles,  ar- 
rived, led  by  Eaisuli's  slaves. 
I  myself  put  them  in  my  stable 
and  turned  the  key.  I  then 
sent  to  Eaisuli  to  say  that  when 
I  had  my  books  he  could  have 
his  mules.  One  of  his  secre- 
taries returned  with  my  mes- 
senger, and  after  the  usual 
compliments  informed  me  that 
his  master  had  instructed  him 
to  say  that  the  books  were  in- 
valuable, and  that  he  could 
not  restore  them.  The  mules 
were  mine,  he  added  ;  in  fact, 
everything  Raisuli  possessed 
was  mine — except,  of  course, 
the  books — and  if  I  required 
more  mules  or  horses  he  could 
send  me  as  many  as  I  wished. 
He  could  easily  have  done  so  : 
he  possessed  dozens  and  dozens, 
if  not  hundreds,  nearly  all  con- 
fiscated or  extorted  from  the 
people  of  the  country.  They 
had  cost  him  nothing  to  get ; 
they  would  therefore  cost  little 
to  give. 

My  conscience  smote  me. 
My  little  trick  appeared  so 
mean  beside  this  dignified  mag- 
nificence and  generosity  of  Eai- 
suli. I  offered  to  restore  the 
mules,  but  he  would  not  hear 


of  it.  They  continued  in  my 
stables,  and  my  friendship  with 
their  former  owner  flowed  on 
undiminished  and  unchanged. 
I  saw  him  often.  Since  the 
episode  of  the  Koran,  books 
have  never  been  mentioned  be- 
tween us ;  now  mules  were 
also  placed  upon  the  Index. 
Never  directly  or  indirectly  in 
his  conversations  did  we  ever 
refer  to  the  subject.  Nor  was 
my  capture  ever  spoken  of. 
Only  once  a  tactless  European 
alluded  in  the  brigand  chief's 
presence  to  my  having  been  for 
some  time  at  his  stronghold  at 
Zinat.  With  a  pleasant  smile 
Eaisuli  interposed,  "  My  house 
is  always  at  the  disposal  of  my 
friends."  Hospitality  is  innate 
in  the  Moorish  character. 

The  giving  and  taking  of 
presents  was  practised  a  great 
deal  in  the  "  old "  Morocco, 
but  it  is  now  happily  disappear- 
ing. It  was  always  a  great 
nuisance.  One  often  gave  away 
something  one  really  wanted — 
and  it  was  so  difficult  to  replace 
anything — and  got  in  return 
some  perfectly  useless  acquisi- 
tion. I  have  arrived  back  in 
Tangier  after  a  long  journey 
in  the  interior  with  half  a  dozen 
new  horses,  most  of  them  nei- 
ther good  nor  bad.  I  couldn't 
possibly  ride  them  all,  and  they 
were  only  a  very  irksome  ex- 
pense and  luxury.  At  first, 
and  for  a  long  time,  I  hesitated 
to  adopt  the  custom  of  the 
country  and  hand  them  on  as 
presents  to  some  one  else.  A 
feeling  possessed  me  that  gifts 
were  "  sacrosanct,"  and  must 
be  kept  at  all  costs,  and  that 
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the  giver  would  be  hurt  in  his 
feelings  to  learn  that  his  present 
had  been  passed  on.  But  in 
time  I  found  that  the  donor 
did  not  care  in  the  least  what 
became  of  his  presents,  or  ever 
give  them  a  second  thought. 

One  of  the  Viziers  once  gave 
me  an  amber  necklace  of  trans- 
parent cut  beads.  He  said  the 
Sultan  had  given  it  to  him, 
and  that  his  Majesty  had  re- 
ceived it  from  a  high  official 
from  the  Southern  capital.  A 
few  years  afterwards  I  gave  it 
to  a  young  European  lady 
about  to  be  married,  as  a  wed- 
ding present,  to  find  out  that 
it  had  been  her  father  who  had 
brought  it  to  Morocco — as  look- 
ing much  more  expensive  than 
it  really  was — and  had  given 
it  to  one  of  the  tribal  Governors 
in  return  for  something  else. 
It  had  travelled  all  over  Mo- 
rocco, but  got  home  at  last  to 
where  it  had  started  from,  to 
meet  with  no  appreciation.  We 
laughed  over  the  history  of  the 
necklace,  and  the  damsel  got 
another  present  in  exchange. 
My  amber  beads  now  deck  the 
fair  throat — if  she  ever  wears 
them — of  a  beautiful  and  dis- 
tinguished lady  far  away  from 
Morocco. 

My  stables  were  often  full  to 
overflowing,  and  were  a  very 
great  strain  upon  my  resources, 
until  I  steeled  my  heart  and 
gave  the  horses  away  as  they 
came  in.  But,  unfortunately, 
it  was  not  horses  the  Moorish 
authorities  wanted  :  they  had 
already  too  many.  No,  it  was 
one's  watch,  or  one's  shot-gun, 
or  a  sporting  rifle,  or  a  baro- 


meter, or  field-glasses  that  they 
always  set  their  hearts  upon, 
— something  rare  and  impos- 
sible to  procure  or  replace  in 
the  country.  Nor  were  one's 
troubles  over  when  the  ex- 
change of  presents  was  accom- 
plished, for  there  were  the 
numberless  tips  that  had  to  be 
given.  A  horse  would  be 
brought  led  by  a  slave,  and 
accompanied  by  the  chief  of 
the  stables  and  two  grooms — 
and  they  had  to  be  satisfied. 
Then  probably  the  son  of  the 
donor  would  pay  a  visit  to  my 
camp  and  express  a  sudden  and 
intense  desire  to  be  possessed 
of  my  shot-gun  or  my  watch- 
chain;  and  when  he  had  left, 
satisfied  perhaps  with  a  less 
costly  present  from  a  box  of 
objects  brought  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  secretary  of  his  father 
would  arrive  to  apologise  for 
the  son's  rudeness,  and  to  say 
that  he  would  be  punished  by 
his  father  for  having  ventured 
to  ask  for  anything.  He  would 
sing  the  praises  of  my  recently 
acquired  horse.  Then  a  tone 
of  sadness  would  be  adopted. 
He  was  a  poor  man ;  he  had 
had  troubles.  He  wouldn't 
have  breathed  of  it  to  another, 
not  if  lion's  teeth  were  tearing 
his  entrails  ;  but  he  felt  that 
the  bond  of  sympathy  between 
us  was  so  close  that — and  then 
came  out  a  long  story,  perfectly 
untrue  of  course,  of  the  mean- 
ness of  his  employer,  and  of  his 
unpaid  salary,  &c.,  &c.  He 
could  keep  his  secret  no  longer, 
he  must  tell  it ;  and  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  he  would  beg  for  a 
sum  of  money,  generally  modest 
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enough.  However,  there  was 
always  scope  for  bargaining, 
and  his  demands  would  diminish 
till  eventually  he  would  go 
away  with  a  few  coins  in 
ecstasy  of  pretended  gratitude. 
Accepting  the  hospitality  of 
the  great  chiefs  was  only  a 
little  less  costly,  and  a  night's 
entertainment  by  some  digni- 
tary or  Governor  of  a  tribe  was 
often  both  tiring  and  expensive. 
It  meant  a  succession  of  visits 
to  one's  camp  on  the  part  of 
a  host  of  inquisitive  people, 
most  of  whom  wanted  some- 
thing. There  were  the  guards, 
too,  who  were  specially  given 
one  to  keep  away  these  in- 
quisitive people,  but  who,  in 
fact,  only  added  to  their  num- 
ber. These  guards  expected 
payment  for  the  duties  they 
so  signally  failed  in  accomplish- 
ing. Then  great  quantities  of 
food  were  sent  by  the  high 
official — living  fowls,  a  live 
sheep,  loaves  of  sugar,  packets 
of  tea,  barley  for  the  horses  ; 
and  these  commodities,  sup- 
plied in  abundance  that  was 
as  extravagant  as  it  was  irk- 
some, necessitated  unending  tips 
in  exchange.  It  took  three 
men,  for  instance,  to  lead  the 
sheep,  and  a  slave  to  carry 
each  fowl,  and  one  and  all 
waited  their  pourboires  before 
departing.  Then  at  dinner- 
time— generally  it  was  so  late 
that  it  was  nearly  midnight — 
great  dishes  of  cooked  food 
would  arrive,  and  very  excel- 
lent they  were;  and  probably 
the  great  man  himself  and  some 
of  his  household  would  invite 
themselves  to  the  dinner  they 


had  so  amply  provided.  It  was 
nearly  always  very  tiring,  and 
always  very  late  before  sleep 
could  be  obtained.  Once  in  a 
way  it  was  interesting  enough, 
and  I  can  look  back  upon  many 
and  many  a  night  spent  in  this 
way  in  feasting  with  the  great 
men  of  the  land,  the  memory 
of  which  is  very  pleasant.  No 
food  was  wasted,  for  the  sheep 
and  chickens  were  killed,  and 
the  retainers  and  slaves  came 
and  helped  in  the  camp  kitchen 
and  brought  great  earthen  pots 
and  pans  for  the  cooking,  and 
sat  and  sang  and  ate  the  whole 
night  through.  On  the  out- 
skirts of  the  camp  would  collect 
the  poor,  and  these  were  nevei 
forgotten. 

I  have  travelled  in  China  and 
Japan,  in  Persia,  Arabia,  and 
Abyssinia,  and  in  many  parts 
of  North  Africa  and  Turkey,  in 
Asia  and  Syria,  but  "  old " 
Morocco  was  by  far  the  most 
expensive  to  travel  in.  There 
were  absolutely  no  facilities, 
no  caravanserais  to  put  up  in, 
and  all  food,  and  sometimes 
fodder  and  fuel,  had  to  be  car- 
ried with  one.  Nothing  but  a 
sheep  and  chickens  could  be 
bought  on  the  road  ;  even  one's 
bread  had  to  be  transported  or 
cooked  in  camp.  The  purchase 
or  hire  of  caravan  animals  was 
always  heavy  and  sometimes 
exorbitant.  Tips  were  exces- 
sive. Only  at  the  towns  at 
long  distances  apart  could  any 
stores  be  replenished  ;  and  in 
the  midland  cities,  beyond  tea, 
sugar,  and  candles,  nothing 
else  was  procurable.  In  spring- 
time butter  could  be  bought ; 
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but  even  if  it  was  procurable 
at  other  periods  of  the  year,  it 
was  always  the  preserved 
"  smin,"  with  its  strong  taste 
and  smell.  I  have  never  yet 
discovered  the  reason  that  ren- 
dered travel  so  difficult  and  so 
expensive.  The  bad  govern- 
ment no  doubt  had  much  to 
do  with  it,  for  there  was  actu- 
ally not  only  no  incentive  to 
the  people  to  prosper  and  breed 
animals,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  rich  or  even  fairly  well- 
to-do  rendered  the  native  liable 
to  arrest,  confiscation  of  his 
property,  and  perhaps  total 
disappearance.  Yet  the  Moor 
has  been  always  thrifty,  ready 
to  turn  his  hand  to  work,  and 
still  more  ready  to  earn  money. 
In  spite  of  this  it  was  often 
difficult,  even  in  the  big  centres, 
to  collect  caravan  mules  for  a 
journey,  and  then  hire  was 
often  exorbitant. 

I  am  writing  of  journeys  in 
which  I  travelled  as  a  European 
with  a  large  camp,  often  alone, 
sometimes  in  the  company  of 
friends,  when  all  the  rigid 
etiquette  and  formality  of  visits 
to  the  Kaids  and  local  authori- 
ties had  to  be  paid.  But  there 
were  other  journeys  when,  with 
half  a  dozen  mules  of  my  own 
and  my  own  men  with  me,  a 
few  good  horses,  and  tents  of 
less  pretensions  and  native  in 
character,  I  wandered  through 
the  country  alone  and  in  native 
clothes  for  months  and  months 
together.  Those  were  the  great 
days  :  long,  almost  objectless, 
journeys,  wandering  whither  the 
desire  led  me — now  to  the  cities 
of  Wazzan,  Fez,  or  Marrakesh, 


now  on  the  borders  of  the  snows 
of  the  Great  Atlas.  Unless 
actually  exploring,  as  on  my 
Tafilet  journey,  I  never,  of 
course,  pretended  to  pass  as  a 
native ;  but  the  fact  of  the 
Moorish  dress  kept  away  the 
inquisitive  people,  and  even 
reduced  the  constant  demands 
that  were  made  upon  one's 
purse.  It  rendered  life  much 
more  pleasant.  Instead  of 
pitching  one's  camp  outside 
the  great  men's  castles,  I  was 
invited  to  stay  within,  gener- 
ally in  a  little  guest  apartment 
of  two  or  three  rooms,  and  the 
masses  of  unnecessary  food 
were  reduced  to  pleasant  meals 
with  one's  host.  To  the  Moor, 
"  Christian  "  clothes  and  a  hat 
on  one's  head  meant  the  most 
formal  of  relations,  while  once 
these  were  discarded  I  was 
accepted  in  intimacy. 

The  latest  visit  that  I  have 
paid  to  Eaisuli  was  about  eight 
years  ago,  when  he  was  building 
his  palace  at  Arzeila.  I  was 
accompanied  by  a  young  niece 
who  had  come  on  a  short  visit 
to  Tangier,  and  by  a  girl  friend 
of  hers.  I  thought  nothing 
could  be  more  amusing  for  two 
English  girls  than  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  famous  brigand  at 
the  little  old  walled  town  of 
Arzeila,  with  the  remains  of 
its  old  Portuguese  castle  and 
bastions.  A  zest  was  added  to 
this  visit  by  the  disapproval  it 
occasioned  amongst  my  friends. 
It  was  late  at  night  when  we 
reached  Eaisuli's  camp,  for  he 
had  come  some  way  to  meet 
us.  A  tidal  river  had  delayed 
us,  and  we  had  sat  on  its  banks 
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waiting  for  the  water  to  de- 
scend until  after  dark.  It  was 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  I  saw 
the  lights  and  fires  of  the  camp, 
for  the  night  was  pitch  dark  ; 
and  our  horses — stallions,  of 
course,  for  no  one  rides  any- 
thing else  in  Morocco — had  be- 
come very  excited  from  the 
proximity  of  numerous  mares, 
invisible  in  the  blackness  of  the 
night. 

We  found  Eaisuli  in  his  great 
tent — a  circular  canvas  pavilion 
some  twenty-five  feet  in  diame- 
ter, with  high  walls  and  a  lofty 
roof.  An  immense  square  pil- 
lar, rather  than  a  pole,  sup- 
ported the  great  weight,  for  the 
whole  tent  was  lined  throughout 
with  heavy  and  very  expensive 
dark-green  cloth.  The  outside 
of  the  tent  was  of  white  canvas, 
decorated  in  designs  of  indigo 
blue  material,  applique*d  to  the 
canvas. 

While  our  own  tents  were 
being  pitched  we  dined  in 
Eaisuli's  pavilion.  The  famous 
brigand  was  accompanied  by  a 
certain  number  of  his  friends 
and  secretaries,  while  an  ex- 
high  native  official  had  also 
arrived  on  a  visit  the  same  day 
to  take  part  in  the  hunting  we 
were  to  be  offered.  My  niece, 
her  friend,  and  myself  were,  of 
course,  the  only  Europeans. 
Tall,  highly  -  polished  brass 
candlesticks,  bearing  large  can- 
dles, stood  on  trays  of  the  same 
material,  and  sufficient  to  light 
the  tent  and  to  illumine  the 
faces  of  the  guards  of  moun- 
taineers and  the  black  slaves 
who  stood  or  squatted  in  groups 
without  the  door,  ready  to  do 


their  master's  bidding.  A  num- 
ber of  smaller  tents  were  pitched 
in  a  great  semicircle,  of  which 
the  apex  was  formed  by  Eai- 
suli's pavilion. 

Seated  on  luxurious  mat- 
tresses, which  were  arranged 
all  round  the  walls  of  the  great 
tent,  we  were  served  with  dishes 
of  cooked  meats,  green  tea, 
with  its  flavouring  mint,  and 
herbs,  and  coffee. 

The  following  day  we  rode 
on  to  Arzeila.  Eaisuli's  retinue 
— a  couple  of  hundred  of  moun- 
taineers— spread  themselves  out 
in  a  long  line  and  hunted  as 
they  went,  with  horse  and  gun 
and  greyhound  and  sticks  and 
even  stones,  singing  and  shout- 
ing the  whole  time. 

On  our  arrival  we  were  in- 
vited by  our  host  either  to  take 
up  our  residence  in  a  house  in 
the  little  town  which  had  been 
furnished  and  prepared  for  us, 
or  in  a  vast  camp  that  had  been 
pitched  for  our  reception  near 
the  sea-shore,  and  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  Atlantic 
breakers.  We  chose  the  latter, 
for  the  outskirts  of  Arzeila 
form  one  of  the  most  delightful 
camping-grounds  in  Morocco. 

On  our  left  lay  the  old  town, 
with  its  frowning  towers  and 
battlements  rising  above  the 
olive  and  orange  trees  of  the 
surrounding  gardens.  In  front 
the  soft  green  grass  sloped 
gently  to  the  yellow  sands  and 
the  great  expanse  of  ocean, 
while  behind  us  rose  undulating 
grassy  hills.  The  camp  buzzed 
with  life :  soldiers  in  uniform, 
slaves  and  servants,  passed  and 
repassed,  and  a  long  line  of 
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some  forty  horses,  tethered  by 
their  feet  in  the  custom  of  the 
country,  were  at  our  disposal 
should  we  want  to  ride  other 
horses  than  our  own.  Food, 
dead  and  alive,  poured  into 
the  camp  :  it  seemed  one  per- 
petual procession  of  great 
cooked  dishes  and  flocks  of 
sheep  and  crates  of  chickens 
and  pigeons.  A  native  band 
discoursed  shrill  music  at  all 
the  most  inconvenient  hours  of 
day  and  night. 

Eaisuli  was  the  best  of  hosts 
and  in  excellent  spirits. 
Amongst  other  entertainments 
that  he  offered  us  was  a  lun- 
cheon to  my  niece,  her  friend, 
and  myself,  served  in  an  upper 
room  on  one  of  the  high  towers 
that  overhung  the  sea.  With 
the  sweetest  of  smiles,  and  in 
a  most  successful  endeavour  to 
interest  his  young  lady  guests, 
if  not  to  amuse  them,  he 
pointed  out  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  room — an  old  embrasure 
in  the  walls — through  which  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  he 
and  his  men  had  driven  the 
late  Governor  of  the  town,  the 
Kaid  Khalkhali,  to  fall  forty 
feet  on  to  the  rocks  beneath, 


only  a  short  time  before.  The 
past  history  of  one's  hosts  at 
Moorish  entertainments  added 
a  piquant  flavour  to  the  re- 
pasts. In  Morocco  one  mustn't 
be  too  critical,  and  it  was 
seldom  one  dined  with  any 
great  native  authority  in  the 
country  who  had  not  a  record 
behind  him  that  would  have 
outdone  Newgate's  historic  an- 
nals. Thank  God,  that  period  is 
over !  The  advent  of  the  French 
has  put  an  end  to  the  period 
that  was  really  terrible.  Yet 
when  one  lived  amongst  these 
great  crimes — the  sudden  ap- 
pearances and  disappearances, 
the  midnight  burials  in  desert 
places,  the  carrying  off  of 
women ;  hate,  love,  revenge, 
and  now  and  again  some  great 
unselfishness,  the  exaggeration, 
in  fact,  of  all  qualities  and 
all  sentiments  good  and  bad 
—  one  ceased  to  wonder. 
Whole  families  would  fall — 
in  wealth  and  luxury  to-day, 
and  gone  to-morrow — to  rise 
again,  perhaps,  a  generation 
later  and  carry  on  the  blood- 
feud  of  revenge  and  hate,  or 
perhaps,  generally  unwisely,  to 
forgive. 


IV. 


As  has  already  been  stated, 
one  of  the  terms  for  the  release 
of  Kaid  Maclean  demanded  by 
Kaisuli,  and  complied  with  by 
the  British  Government,  was 
his  being  made  a  British  pro- 
tected subject,  which  status  put 
him  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Sultan  and  rendered  him 


amenable  to  British  law.  It 
was  a  humiliating  sacrifice  for 
His  Majesty's  Government  to 
have  to  make,  but  there  was 
no  way  out  of  it.  Eaisuli 
might  have  perhaps  been  per- 
suaded to  abandon  the  £20,000 
that  he  received  in  cash,  but 
never  this  other  clause  of  the 
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terms.  Freed  thus  from  fear 
of  arrest  by  the  Sultan,  he 
took  to  a  more  regular  life, 
and  began  the  construction  of 
his  great  residence  at  Arzeila. 
It  must  be  added  that,  pending 
the  period  during  which  he 
enjoyed  British  protection,  he 
committed  no  crimes  that  we 
know  of  more  than  those  of 
extortion  from  the  tribes,  and 
no  doubt  certain  cruelties.  It 
was  fortunate  that  the  suffering 
tribesmen  did  not  complain  to 
the  British  authorities,  as  it 
would  have  been  difficult  even 
to  summon  Eaisuli  to  appear 
in  the  Tangier  Consular  Court, 
and  still  more  difficult  to  have 
got  him  there. 

While  Eaisuli  was  living 
quietly  at  Arzeila,  if  being 
visited  by  all  the  neighbouring 
tribesmen  and  living  in  a  tur- 
moil of  building  can  be  so 
described,  affairs  elsewhere  in 
Morocco  were  seething.  In 
1908  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz,  de- 
feated with  his  army  in  the 
south,  abdicated,  and  Mulai 
Hand  seized  the  throne.  After 
a  long  and  dangerous  journey, 
the  new  Sultan  installed  him- 
self at  Fez. 

Eaisuli  felt  that  his  chance 
had  come.  He  had  helped  in 
the  overthrow  of  Mulai  Abdul 
Aziz,  and  had  been  one  of  the 
first  to  proclaim  Mulai  Hafid 
in  the  north  ;  and,  ambitious 
by  nature,  he  wished  once  more 
to  play  a  part,  and  a  great 
one,  in  the  new  regime.  Secret 
negotiations  were  opened  be- 
tween him  and  Mulai  Hand, 
which  ended  in  a  visit  to  the 
Court  at  Fez.  The  tussle  that 


ensued  was  most  interesting. 
I  was  in  Fez,  and  in  constant 
touch  with  both  the  parties 
interested,  during  the  negotia- 
tions. Of  the  two,  Mulai  Hafid 
was  the  shrewdest.  He  had 
more  patience  and  more  cun- 
ning than  Eaisuli,  though  he 
too  was  by  no  means  lacking 
in  this  latter  useful  oriental 
characteristic.  The  brigand 
chief  had  come  to  Fez  full  of 
the  importance  of  his  power 
and  influence  ;  but  he  did  not 
realise  that  at  the  educated 
and  civilised  Court  he  was 
looked  upon  as  little  more  than 
a  very  successful  robber,  who 
nevertheless  was  recognised  as 
a  danger  and  a  thorn  in  the 
Sultan's  side.  His  reception 
by  Mulai  Hafid  was  not  cordial ; 
in  fact,  he  was  kept  waiting 
for  some  time  before  he  could 
obtain  an  audience.  The  Viziers 
were  polite — and  barely  that. 
Eaisuli,  installed  in  a  very 
palatial  residence  in  the  city, 
was  bored.  He  longed  to  get 
back  to  the  north,  where  he 
reigned  supreme,  and  to  be  quit 
of  Fez,  where  he  was  suspicious 
of  lurking  danger  and  con- 
sidered as  a  person  of  no  great 
consequence.  But  Mulai  Hafid 
purposely  let  the  negotiations 
drag  on,  and  Eaisuli  had  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  audiences 
of  his  sovereign,  and  even  when 
arranged  they  were  continually 
postponed.  At  last  Eaisuli, 
weary  of  so  much  delay,  began 
to  act,  and,  to  Mulai  Hand's 
annoyance,  affairs  in  the  north- 
ern tribes  began  to  go  badly. 
There  were  rumours  of  a  likeli- 
hood of  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz  being 
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proclaimed  again,  and  the  tribes 
were  getting  out  of  hand. 
Eaisuli  was  the  only  man  who 
could  exert  real  influence  in 
those  regions,  and  both  the 
Sultan  and  he  knew  it.  I  was 
consulted  by  both,  and  as  the 
peace  of  the  country  was  more 
important  than  these  local  quar- 
rels in  Fez,  I  strongly  advised 
both  to  come  to  terms.  They 
did.  Eaisuli  was  appointed 
Governor  over  practically  all 
the  tribes  of  North  -  West 
Morocco,  with  the  exception 
of  Tangier  and  its  surrounding 
district ;  but  before  receiving 
this  appointment,  he  was  forced 
to  abandon  his  British  protec- 
tion, for  by  the  law  of  the  land 
no  "  protected  subject "  could 
hold  a  Makhzen  appointment. 
He  was  also  called  upon  to 
refund  the  £20,000  which  the 
British  Government  had  paid 
him  for  Kaid  Maclean's  release. 
So  far  Mulai  Hand  had 
scored,  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  pressing  him,  as 
Sultan,  for  the  repayment  of 
Maclean's  ransom,  which  had 
been  advanced  to  the  im- 
pecunious Makhzen,  unable  to 
raise  the  sum.  At  the  same 
time,  in  abandoning  his  British 
protection  Eaisuli  became  amen- 
able once  more  to  Moorish  law 
and  jurisdiction,  and  Mulai 
Hand,  who  hoped  to  be  able  to 
consolidate  his  sovereignty  in 
the  north,  foresaw  the  possi- 
bility of  being  able  some  day 
to  rid  himself  of  this  chieftain 
if  he  became  too  troublesome. 
Eaisuli,  on  the  contrary,  knew 
that  within  a  few  months  he 
could  easily  repay  himself  the 


£20,000  out  of  the  tribes  he 
was  now  appointed  to  govern, 
and  he  was  sufficiently  sure  of 
his  own  influence  and  power 
to  fear  no  possible  reprisals  on 
the  part  of  the  Sultan.  He 
promised  devoted  loyalty,  but 
had  already  determined  on  ab- 
solute independence.  Having 
satisfied  the  Sultan  and  given 
considerable  presents  in  money 
to  the  Viziers,  he  left  Fez  for 
the  north — and  has  never  re- 
turned to  the  capital  since. 

It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  during  the  four  years  that 
Eaisuli  was  Governor  of  these 
northern  tribes  he  maintained 
order  in  the  region.  The  roads 
were  open  to  caravan  traffic, 
and  robberies  were  rare.  But 
it  was  a  government  of  terror 
and  extortion.  His  prestige 
was  enormous,  and  he  exerted 
it  to  its  full.  The  tribes  brought 
everything  that  he  demanded 
— and  he  demanded  much. 
Money  poured  into  his  coffers  ; 
labour  they  supplied  free.  Cara- 
vans of  lime  and  building 
material  came  in  endless  array 
to  Arzeila,  and  the  great  house 
rose  tier  above  tier  over  the 
sea-walls  of  the  town.  He 
built  residences,  too,  at  Zinat 
and  at  Tazerout,  in  the  Beni 
Aros  tribe.  His  stables  were 
filled  with  horses  and  mules, 
for  which  he  paid  little  or 
nothing.  He  entertained  hos- 
pitably—  in  fact,  kept  open 
house,  as  is  the  custom  of  the 
country.  But  behind  all  was 
the  cruel  iron  will  and  the 
heavy  hand,  and  thousands 
who  might  have  been  free 
obeyed  him  as  if  hypnotised, 
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and  brought  their  little  all  to 
him,  generally  to  be  told  to  go 
back  and  bring  more.  Half 
revered,  half  feared,  a  little 
loved  and  perhaps  entirely  un- 
hated — for  no  one  dared  to 
hate  him — Eaisuli  ruled  the 
tribes  of  North- West  Morocco, 
and  treated  them  as  slaves. 
His  principal  enemy  at  this 
time  was  the  Kaid  er-Eemiki, 
who  had  offered  his  services 
to  Spain,  and  had  organised  the 
pretended  attack  on  Alcazar 
which  gave  the  Spaniards  the 
excuse  for  occupying  that  town 
in  1911.  Eemiki  was  a  German 
agent,  even  in  those  days,  and 
he  and  his  family's  actions  had 
long  been  suspect.  His  rela- 
tions with  Eaisuli  were  strained, 
for  the  mountain  brigand  saw 
in  this  leader  of  the  plains — 
for  Eemiki  was  Kaid  of  the 
Khlot  tribe — a  possible  rival. 
His  presence,  too,  with  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  aid  he  was 
openly  giving  them,  drove  Eai- 
suli still  further  into  a  spirit 
of  independence  and  opposi- 
tion ;  but  as  time  went  on, 
and  the  Spanish  troops  occupied 
the  plains  round  Alcazar,  Eai- 
suli saw  his  position — or  at 
least  his  property — threatened, 
for  he  owns  very  considerable 
estates  in  those  regions.  Span- 
ish attempts  at  opening  negoti- 
ations with  him  failed  for  a 
considerable  time,  but  at  last 
a  modus  mvendi  was  arrived 
at,  which  at  first  seemed  suc- 
cessful. A  permanent  under- 
standing between  Eaisuli  and 
the  Spanish  authorities  was, 
however,  more  than  could  be 
hoped  for.  Both  were  over- 


whelmed by  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  amour  propre,  and 
neither  understood,  nor  desired 
to  understand,  the  mentality 
of  the  other.  Eaisuli  was  ready 
to  be  friendly  so  long  as  his 
independence  was  not  inter- 
fered with  ;  the  Spaniards  were 
also  prepared  to  be  friendly  so 
long  as  Eaisuli  did  not  exert 
this  very  independence  that  he 
claimed  and  insisted  upon.  The 
result  was  constant  friction. 
Nor  was  the  situation  ren- 
dered easier  by  the  fact  that 
the  methods  adopted  by  the 
Spanish  civil  authorities  were 
completely  at  variance  with 
those  of  the  military  chiefs, 
for  neither  consulted  the  other. 
A  good  deal  of  the  correspond- 
ence which  passed  between  the 
Spaniards  and  Eaisuli  at  this 
date  came  into  my  hands.  It 
is  of  no  very  particular  interest, 
except  in  showing  the  totally 
opposed  objects  and  ends  of 
the  Spanish  military  and  civil 
authorities.  Things  even  went 
so  far  that  measures  were  taken 
by  certain  military  authorities 
to  bring  about  the  "  disappear- 
ance "  of  Eaisuli.  The  accident 
was  to  have  taken  place  while 
he  was  en  route  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  Spanish  civil  authorities 
at  Tangier  with  the  idea  of 
arranging  a  visit  to  Madrid. 
The  Spanish  Legation  at  Tan- 
gier was,  of  course,  completely 
ignorant  of  this  plot,  and  had 
given  a  safe-conduct  to  Eaisuli. 
It  only  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Spanish  Charge"  d'Affaires  at 
almost  the  last  moment.  There 
was  just  time  to  send  a  native 
runner  to  Eaisuli  to  warn  him 
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not  to   start  on  this  journey, 
which  would  certainly  not  have 
passed  without  a  probably  fatal 
incident.    The  Spanish  authori- 
ties   at    Tangier    behaved,    as 
might  have  been  expected,  with 
great  promptitude  and  correct- 
ness.    The  fact  was  that  the 
jealousy   existing  between  the 
Spanish  military  authorities  at 
Laraiche  and  the  Spanish  repre- 
sentative at  Tangier  were  such 
that    neither    knew    what    the 
other  was  doing  or  proposing 
to  do.    While  General  Silvestre, 
who   commanded   the   Spanish 
troops   at   Laraiche,   was   pur- 
suing an  energetic  policy,  and 
foresaw,  rightly,  the  difficulties 
that     Eaisuli's     presence     and 
attitude  would  cause  Spain  in 
the  future,  the  Spanish  Lega- 
tion   at   Tangier   was,   on   the 
contrary,  in  favour  of  making 
terms   with   the   brigand,    and 
using    him    in    furtherance    of 
Spanish    aims    and    ambitions. 
Either   policy,   if   skilfully   ap- 
plied, would  probably  have  been 
successful,   but  both   put  into 
action  at  the  same  moment  did 
not  tend  to  allay  Eaisuli's  sus- 
picions.    Eventually   he   came 
to  Tangier,  where  at  least  this 
time   his    life   was    safe ;     and 
while  he  was  actually  negotiat- 
ing with  Madrid,  the  military 
authorities   at   Laraiche,    exas- 
perated by  the  difficulties  put 
in  their  way  by  his  intrigues, 
confiscated  his  properties,  and 
broke  off  all  relations  with  him. 
Eaisuli    was    once    more    an 
outlaw,  and  took  to  the  moun- 
tains.   His  one  object — his  one 
desire — became    to    make    the 
Spaniards  restore  his  property 


and  to  have  revenge.  It  was 
not  long  before  his  schemes 
took  form,  and  the  Spanish 
troops  and  military  "  posts  " 
received  no  rest.  There  was 
constant  murder,  and  constant 
theft  and  "  sniping,"  and  at- 
tacks and  alarms  at  night. 
Civilians,  too,  suffered,  for  any 
and  every  Spaniard  was  an 
object  of  Eaisuli's  wrath  and 
vengeance. 

The  brigand's  attitude  with 
regard  to  Spaniards  had  never 
been  a  secret.  He  may  have 
cordially  disliked  subjects  of 
the  other v  Powers  of  Europe, 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Peninsula  he  despised.  During 
the  latter  period  of  his  outlawry, 
when  he  was  threatened  with 
attack  by  the  Sultan's  troops, 
he  had  ordered  his  followers  to 
"  capture  a  Christian "  as  a 
hostage.  It  was  no  easy  matter, 
for  precaution  had  been  taken 
at  Tangier ;  but  one  day  a 
band  of  his  men  chanced  upon 
a  little  caravan  of  Spanish 
workmen  en  route  from  Tetuan 
to  Tangier.  They  were  prompt- 
ly seized,  and  a  messenger  was 
hurriedly  sent  to  Eaisuli  to 
announce  that  some  "  Chris- 
tians "  had  been  taken.  The 
brigand  chief  was  at  this  mo- 
ment in  the  Beni  Masour  Moun- 
tains, and  thither  the  captives 
were  despatched.  When  he 
saw  them  he  waxed  exceeding 
wroth,  and  turning  to  his  men, 
he  shouted,  "  I  ordered  you  to 
capture  me  '  Christians  '  and 
you  bring  me  Spaniards,"  and 
promptly  let  them  go.  He 
knew  by  experience  that  the 
terms  he  could  extract  from 
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Spain  for  the  ransom  of  half 
a  dozen  poor  Spaniards  would 
be  small  indeed.  In  a  former 
case,  in  which  two  Spaniards, 
a  boy  and  a  girl,  had  been 
captured  from  Arzeila,  they 
had  both  been  killed  by  the 
brigands  owing  to  the  unfor- 
tunate manner  in  which  the 
negotiations  had  been  opened 
by  the  authorities.  In  later 
years,  however,  since  the  occu- 
pation of  Tetuan  by  the  Span- 
iards, the  mountain  tribes  have 
engaged  profitably  in  local  brig- 
andage. They  know  the  exact 
value  of  a  Spanish  soldier  or 
non-commissioned  officer,  and  a 
Spanish  civilian,  man  or  woman, 
and  the  price  that  they  can  ex- 
tort without  apparently  running 
any  risk  of  eventual  punish- 
ment. There  were  several  cases 
of  such  brigandage  in  1918-19, 
in  some  cases  accompanied  by 
murder. 

Eaisuli's  attitude  towards  the 
Spanish  authorities  and  troops 
caused  great  anxiety  in  Spain. 
The  public  fretted  at  the  con- 
tinual loss  of  life  which  his 
resistance  to  the  Spanish  occu- 
pation of  the  country  occa- 
sioned, and  General  Silvestre, 
who  commanded  the  troops  at 
Laraiche,  was  recalled.  Nego- 
tiations were  once  more  entered 
into  with  Eaisuli.  The  terms 
he  demanded  and  received  were 
extortionate  ;  but  Spanish  pub- 
lic opinion  and  the  Madrid 
press  demanded  a  termination 
to  the  constant  and  often  heavy 
losses  that  the  troops  were 
suffering.  His  terms  had  to  be 
accepted.  He  received  a  little 
native  army  of  his  own,  to  be 


paid  and  armed  by  Spain ;  a 
large  monthly  stipend,  and  a 
host  of  minor  favours.  He  be- 
came practically  dictator  of  the 
north-western  part  of  the  Span- 
ish zone,  governing  Spaniard 
and  Moor  alike.  His  own 
"  zone "  was  clearly  demar- 
cated, and  woe  betide  any 
Spaniard  who  attempted  to 
pass  his  frontier  and  enter  the 
country  under  his  jurisdiction. 
The  roads  were  closed,  and 
there  was  insecurity  under  the 
very  walls  of  Ceuta  and  Tetuan. 

Eaisuli  was  an  agent  of  the 
Germans  long  before  the  war. 
He  had  made  contracts  with 
the  famous  Mannesmann 
Brothers  with  reference  to  min- 
ing in  the  mountain  districts, 
which  practically  closed  those 
regions  to  other  nationalities 
and  other  companies.  When 
war  broke  out,  he  continued 
his  friendly  relations  with  the 
German  Consuls  at  Tetuan  and 
Laraiche  and  with  the  many 
German  secret  agents  that  the 
Spanish  zone  harboured.  Under 
their  guidance  he  gave  active 
assistance  to  German  criminal 
intrigue  and  propaganda,  and 
was  in  direct  relations  with  the 
German  Embassy  at  Madrid. 
The  '  Times  '  of  3rd  September 
1918  published  a  translation  of 
a  letter  from  the  German  Em- 
bassy to  Eaisuli,  which  con- 
tained, amongst  other  things, 
a  definite  promise  of  arms  and 
ammunition. 

To  those  who  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  moun- 
tain tribes  of  Morocco,  the 
perpetual  state  of  anarchy") in 
which  they  live,  the  oppression 
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by  their  lawful  and  unlawful 
chiefs,  the  revenge  and  murder 
must  seem  incredible. 
<  In  the  Anjera  tribe  in  the 
early  years  of  this  century  there 
were  two  great  families,  the 
Deilans  and  the  Duas.  Both 
were  amongst  my  intimate 
friends.  I  had  been — always 
dressed  as  a  native  and  always 
received  as  a  welcome  guest — 
at  the  weddings  of  several  of 
the  Sheikh  Deilan's  sons  in 
their  village  on  the  mountain- 
tops,  where  hundreds  of  the 
tribesmen  would  be  collected 
spending  the  moonlight  nights 
in  feasting  and  singing,  for  the 
time  of  full  moon,  and  generally 
late  spring,  summer,  or  early 
autumn  were  chosen  for  these 
festivities.  What  wonderful 
nights  they  were !  On  the 
most  level  spot  that  could  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  village  the  mountaineers 
would  congregate,  leaving  an 
open  circular  space  in  their 
centre,  with  vacant  "  aisles  " 
in  the  closely  gathered  throng 
radiating  into  the  crowd.  To 
the  music  of  shrill  pipes  and 
drums — wild  exhilarating  music 
to  those  who  have  learned  to 
appreciate  it  —  the  dancers, 
trained  boys,  would  take  up 
their  stand  in  the  centre,  and 
slowly  at  first,  then  faster, 
begin  to  dance.  These  moun- 
tain dances  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  ordinary 
oriental  dance  that  is  witnessed 
in  the  towns  and  in  the  plains. 
There  is  none  of  the  inartistic 
and  suggestive  wriggling  that 
to  the  European  point  of  view 
is  so  ungraceful.  Dressed  in 


long  loose  white  garments,  al- 
most reaching'  to  their  feet, 
with  flowing  sleeves  held  back 
by  cords  of  coloured  silk,  and 
with  a  small  scarf  thrown  over 
the  head  so  as  to  half  veil  the 
face,  the  youths  moved  grace- 
fully in  and  out,  each  dancing 
alone,  and  yet  fitting  his  dance 
into  a  plan  of  concerted  move- 
ment. 

The  mountain  dancing  begins 
by  the  dancers  standing  mo- 
tionless for  a  few  moments,  the 
head  thrown  back,  and  the 
arms  loosely  falling  to  the  side. 
Then,  to  the  time  of  the  music, 
there  is  a  sudden  quick  move- 
ment of  the  feet — a  little  soft 
stamping  —  but  without  the 
least  motion  of  the  body.  As 
the  musicians  increase  their 
energy  the  dancer's  body  takes 
life.  The  movement  of  the 
feet  is  accentuated,  and  sud- 
denly he  glides  forward  toward 
his  audience,  with  outstretched 
arms,  raising  the  scarf  from  the 
face  for  a  moment,  and  then 
once  more  the  body  becomes 
motionless.  But,  as  if  against 
his  will,  the  music  conquers 
him.  The  movements  become 
more  general.  The  feet  are 
raised  higher  from  the  ground, 
and  the  dancer  gyrates  and 
falls  on  one  knee,  rises  again 
and  glides,  holding  the  body 
almost  motionless,  up  the  empty 
aisles  that  lie  open  between  the 
sections  of  the  crowd.  Never 
is  the  graceful  posing  aban- 
doned ;  the  veil,  now  half  raised, 
now  drawn  down  again,  the 
little  tremble  of  the  shoulders, 
and  the  gliding  movement  of 
the  feet — all  has  a  charm  and 
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artistic  merit.  Every  now  and 
again,  with  a  quick  turning 
movement  of  the  body,  which 
sends  the  loose  folds  of  the  long 
white  garment  floating  round 
him,  the  dancer  falls  on  one 
knee  before  one  of  the  guests, 
and  removing  the  veil  awaits 
the  pressing  of  a  silver  coin 
upon  his  forehead,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  exaggerated  and  poeti- 
cal compliments  of  the  donor. 

There  is  one  movement  in 
these  dances  which  is  admirable, 
though  there  are  few  who  can 
accomplish  it,  for  it  means  a 
complete  subjection  and  train- 
ing of  the  muscles.  The  dancer 
suddenly  stands  erect  with  out- 
stretched arms,  the  head  thrown 
back.  Then  from  his  feet  up 
a  little  trembling — a  little  shud- 
der, as  it  were — passes  up  the 
body  to  die  away  in  the  tips 
of  the  fingers  of  the  outstretched 
hands.  In  its  upward  move- 
ment each  portion  of  the  limbs 
and  body  trembles  alone  ;  the 
rest  is  motionless,  and  even  the 
trembling  is  so  delicate  that  it 
might  pass  almost  unperceived. 
The  rigidity  of  the  body  is  un- 
disturbed, and  one  feels  rather 
than  sees  this  ascending  "  nerv- 
ous thrill  "  which  illumines  the 
figure,  as  though  giving  life  to 
a  statue. 

But  I  digress.  The  Deilans 
and  the  Duas  were  the  great 
families  of  the  Anjera  tribe. 
Of  the  two  the  Deilans  were 
the  most  powerful,  for  the  old 
Sheikh  had  many  sons  and 
nephews  and  kinsfolk.  Natu- 
rally the  eternal  jealousy  arose, 
and  ended  in  an  open  quarrel. 
For  a  time  the  two  families 
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lived  apart,  but  in  the  end  a 
reconciliation  was  arranged. 
Deilan  and  his  family  visited 
Duas  to  partake  of  a  great 
feast  to  celebrate  the  termina- 
tion of  their  quarrel.  While 
seated  over  the  steaming  sav- 
oury dishes  in  the  courtyard  of 
Duas'  house  a  signal  was  given, 
and  Deilan  and  his  sons  were 
shot,  many  of  his  retainers  also 
falling  victims  to  the  carefully 
prepared  treachery.  For  a  time 
Duas  was  undisputed  chief  of 
the  tribe  in  his  stronghold  on 
the  very  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain. I  had  been  his  prisoner 
in  this  house  not  long  before 
for  a  few  days — during  the 
latter  part  of  the  time  when  I 
was  taken  by  Eaisuli — and  my 
recollection  of  Duas,  whom  I 
knew  well,  and  of  his  household, 
is  a  pleasant  one.  I  was  treated 
not  only  with  respect  but  also 
with  great  friendliness,  and  my 
time  of  captivity  was  rendered 
as  easy  and  as  pleasant  as 
possible. 

Then,  a  little  later,  the  Duas 
family  began  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  their  treachery  and  murder. 
One  by  one  they  were  "  sniped  " 
and  died.  Sometimes  it  was 
by  day,  sometimes  by  night, 
but  always  a  well-directed  and 
unfailing  bullet  from  a  Mauser 
rifle,  fired  from  the  rocks  or 
brushwood.  Then  came  the 
turn  of  Duas  himself.  He  was 
riding  a  mule  on  his  way  to  a 
local  market  surrounded  by  his 
retainers.  The  bullet  seemed 
to  avoid  his  men,  and  found 
its  mark  in  their  chief.  He 
fell  dead.  And  so  the  blood- 
feud  went  on,  carried  out  by 
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one  man  alone.  He  was  a 
nephew  of  the  Sheikh  Deilan, 
by  name  Ben  Ahmed,  who  had 
escaped  the  massacre  at  Duas' 
house.  I  knew  him  well — a 
handsome  young  man,  not 
knowing  what  fear  meant,  and 
sworn  to  revenge.  He  was  shot 
at  last,  but  he  had  killed  Duas 
and  eleven  members  of  his 
family.  The  names  of  Duas  and 
Deilan  are  already  almost  for- 
gotten in  the  Anjera.  If  any 
members  of  the  families  still 
live  they  have  fallen  to  the  un- 
importance of  ordinary  tribes- 
men, and  others  have  arisen  in 
their  place. 

Of  one  other  Anjera  chief  a 
few  words  must  be  said.  Of 
all  my  friends  amongst  the 
mountaineers,  he  was  the  one 
whose  friendship  I  most  valued 
and  appreciated.  Sid  El  Arbi 
bel  Aysh  was  a  member  of  an 
important  Shereefian  family  of 
the  Anjera,  and  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  the  Prophet  Mo- 
hammed, and  a  brigand  as  well 
— the  two  professions  so  often 
go  together  in  Morocco  !  Of 
undoubted  courage — the  Span- 
iards gave  him  the  name  of 
"  Valie"nte  " — he  had  taken  part 
in  many  tribal  fights,  and  once 
with  a  handful  of  his  followers 
had  held  his  mountain  fastness 
against  several  hundred  tribes- 
men. His  aim  was  unerring, 
and  woe  betide  the  man  at 
whom  he  shot.  Up  to  the  end 
of  his  short  life — he  was  killed 
in  1915 — he  was  a  constant 
visitor  of  my  house,  coming 
regularly  from  his  mountain 
home  to  spend  a  week  or  so  at 
Tangier.  He  won  the  heart  of 


every  one  he  met — a  brigand, 
perhaps,  but  a  brigand  against 
whom  no  accusation  of  cruelty 
was  ever  made.  With  the 
hereditary  manner  of  a  chief 
whose  family  originated  1300 
years  ago  with  the  Prophet 
Mohammed,  with  a  presence 
of  much  grace  and  manly 
beauty,  with  a  voice  that 
charmed  and  a  personality  that 
attracted,  Sid  El  Arbi  bel  Aysh 
was  the  perfect  type  of  Moroc- 
can mountaineer  gentleman. 
His  open  smile,  his  good- 
natured  wit  rendered  him  a 
persona  grata  everywhere,  and 
nowhere  was  he  more  welcome 
than  in  my  house. 

Sid  El  Arbi's  moral  courage 
was  as  great  as  his  physical 
courage,  for  he  held  himself 
aloof  from  all  his  tribe  when 
in  1913  they  declared  war  on 
the  Spaniards.  For  a  long  time 
he  refused  to  fight,  though 
thereby  endangering  his  own 
life,  for  his  fellow-tribesmen  at 
one  moment  meditated  his  as- 
sassination on  this  account. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the 
Spaniards  did  not  appreciate 
his  action,  nor  know  how  to 
turn  it  to  their  benefit,  and  yet 
he  was  perhaps  the  only  loyal 
friend  upon  whom  they  could 
have  counted  in  the  Anjera. 
In  the  question  of  a  sale  of 
some  of  his  lands,  with  the 
accompanying  water  rights,  to 
the  Spanish  authorities  of  Ceuta, 
he  was  treated  in  a  manner 
that  is  best  left  undescribed. 
Briefly,  he  never  received  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  purchase 
price.  Every  advantage  had 
been  taken  of  his  goodwill  to 
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bargain  over  the  transaction 
till  the  sum  agreed  upon  was 
preposterously  small,  and  even 
most  of  that  he  never  got. 
Exasperated  at  this  treatment, 
and  urged  by  the  gibes  of  his 
tribesmen,  he  eventually  took 
up  arms  against  the  Spaniards. 
A  very  few  weeks  later  he  was 
killed  in  battle,  struck  down 
by  a  fragment  of  a  shell. 

Shortly  before  his  death  I 
had  arranged  an  interview  be- 
tween him  and  a  high  Spanish 
authority,  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  about  a  reconciliation 
and  of  obtaining  Sid  El  Arbi 
bel  Aysh's  influence  in  the 
interests  of  peace.  Unfortun- 
ately, the  Spanish  official  did 
not  realise  that  he  was  dealing 
not  only  with  a  powerful  young 
chieftain,  but  also  with  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  Morocco,  and,  moreover,  a 
gentleman.  With  a  want  of 
tact  that  amounted  almost  to 
insult,  the  Spaniard  asked  Sid 
El  Arbi  whether  the  real  reason 
of  his  taking  up  arms  against 
them  was  because  his  wives 
had  stigmatised  him  as  a  coward 
and  had  rendered  his  life  un- 
bearable at  home.  In  Moslem 
countries  one  does  not  talk  to 
a  man  of  his  women ;  but  Sid 
El  Arbi  laughed  and  replied, 
"  No,  that  was  scarcely  the 
reason." 

"  I  suppose  they  called  you 
a  '  coward  '  and  a  '  Christian  ' 
for  not  taking  up  arms  against 
us  ?  "  continued  the  unfortun- 
ate Spaniard. 

I  tried  my  best  to  change 
the  conversation  into  other 
channels,  but  it  was  too 


late.       Again     Sid     El     Arbi 
laughed. 

"  No,"  he  replied  again,  "  it 
was  not  that.  All  the  world 
knows  I  am  not  a  coward,  and 
some  of  my  best  friends  are 
Christians." 

"  Then  what  made  you  fight 
us?  " 

"I  will  tell  you,"  said  Sid 
El  Arbi,  still  smiling,  but  very 
angry.  "  I  bore  all  the  gibes, 
till  one  day  in  desperation  I 
was  called  a  '  Spaniard.'  That 
insult  was  more  than  human 
nature  could  bear.  From  that 
moment  I  have  been  at  war 
with  you." 

Still  smiling,  Sid  El  Arbi  rose, 
and  breaking  off  his  interview 
before  its  object  had  been 
reached,  bade  adieu  to  our  host 
and  left  the  house. 

It  was  the  final  straw.  He 
returned  to  the  Anjera,  and 
died  fighting  a  short  time  after. 

The  occupation  of  Tetuan  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1912  put  an 
end  to  all  travel  in  the  moun- 
tains of  North- West  Morocco, 
where  in  the  past  I  had  spent 
so  many  pleasant  months,  fish- 
ing for  trout  and  shooting.  A 
few  months  before  the  Spanish 
troops  entered  the  town  the 
roads  were  still  safe,  and  Eng- 
lish ladies  rode  alone  over  the 
forty-two-mile  track  that  led 
from  that  town  to  Tangier. 
But  nowadays  the  tribes  have 
completely  changed  in  char- 
acter, for  they  have  become 
distrustful  and  are  always  at 
war.  Their  one  object  is  to 
prevent  the  farther  advance  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  they  have 
been  successful.  As  late  as  the 
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spring  of  1912,  Sir  Eeginald 
Liater,  who  was  British  Minister 
to  Morocco — he  died,  alas  !  in 
November  the  same  year — and 
I  made  several  excursions  over- 
land to  Tetuan,  unaccompanied 
by  any  one  except  our  grooms. 
Often  a  mounted  soldier  of  the 
police  would  start  with  us,  but 
we  always  left  him  far  behind, 
and  no  doubt  he  would  turn 
back.  Sir  Eeginald  had  bought 
and  restored  a  delightful  little 
Moorish  house  in  Tetuan,  and 
there  we  spent  our  week-ends. 
We  would  leave  Tangier  at 
eight  in  the  morning  and  arrive 
at  Tetuan  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon, with  an  hour  for  lunch 
en  route :  not  bad  going,  for 
the  distance  is  forty-two  miles, 
and  the  road  in  many  places 
a  mere  stony  track.  Some- 
times if  the  going  was  heavy 
we  changed  horses  half-way  ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  I  rode  one  horse 
right  through.  From  Tetuan, 
delightfully  situated  overlook- 
ing the  wide  valley,  with  its 
background  of  rugged  peaks, 
we  would  make  excursions  to 
the  country  round,  with  merely 
a  man  who  knew  the  country 
as  a  guide  and  our  grooms. 
Leaving  early  in  the  mornings, 
we  rode  to  the  mountain  vil- 
lages, to  meet  everywhere  with 
the  kindest  of  welcomes  from 
the  people.  Some  of  these 
villages  had  seldom— and  per- 
haps never—been  visited  by 
Europeans,  and  our  coming 
caused  much  interest.  At  times 
the  tracks  were  too  rough  for 
our  horses,  and  we  would  leave 
tin-in  in  charge  of  our  men  and 
scramble  up  the  rocks  to  the 


little  groups  of  thatched  huts 
that  seemed  to  hang  to  the 
mountain-side.  The  views  were 
always  beautiful,  often  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  which  seemed  but  a 
narrow  stream  dividing  the 
rugged  mountains  of  Africa 
from  Europe. 

Then  came  the  Spanish  occu- 
pation and  the  closing  of  all 
this  country.  With  all  the 
troops  at  their  disposal,  and 
after  years  of  occupation,  these 
villages  have  never  been 
reached,  and  woe  betide  any 
Spaniard  who  tried  to  reach 
them.  The  An j era  mountains, 
where  many  Europeans  used 
to  camp  and  shoot  in  perfect 
security,  are  as  difficult  of 
access  to-day  as  the  wildest 
regions  of  Central  Africa,  and 
far  more  unsafe.  While  in  the 
French  Protectorate  immense 
regions,  unexplored  until  the 
advent  of  the  French,  can  be 
travelled  in  perfect  security — 
often  by  train  or  motor — the 
advent  of  the  Spaniards  has, 
on  the  contrary,  hermetically 
closed  the  greater  part  of  the 
zone  which  lies  under  their 
influence,  many  parts  of  which 
were  formerly  open  to  travellers 
and  sportsmen. 

The  Spanish  troops  are  there, 
but  they  have  never  occupied 
the  mountains.  They  have 
seen  only  through  glasses  the 
villages  we  spent  so  many 
pleasant  days  in.  They  have 
never  seen  the  streams  where 
I  fished  for  trout,  or  the  hills 
and  valleys  where  I  shot  part- 
ridges ;  and  the  tribesmen  who 
received  me  with  every  wel- 
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come  and  every  hospitality 
have  nothing  but  bullets  for 
the  Spaniard.  It  need  not 
have  been  so.  At  first  things 
went  tolerably  well ;  but  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  natives 
and  their  ways,  want  of  tact 
and  want  of  generosity,  quickly 
brought  about  misunderstand- 
ings, with  the  result  which 
exists  to-day — a  total  absence 
of  security,  constant  aggres- 
sion, and  little  or  nothing 
accomplished ;  while  over  all 
presides  the  menacing  figure 
of  Eaisuli,  dictating  to  Spaniard 
and  tribesmen  alike,  and  hold- 
ing the  country  ever  closed  to 
Spain  and  Spanish  influence. 

Throughout  the  whole  period 
of  the  war  Eaisuli  maintained 
this  pro-German  attitude.  He 
possessed  at  the  same  time  the 
absolute  confidence  of  the  Span- 
ish Government,  which  supplied 
him  with  almost  unlimited  sums 
of  money,  with  rifles  and  am- 
munition, and  with  uniforms 
for  his  native  troops,  and  food- 
stuffs to  feed  them.  Any  one 
who,  from  knowledge  of  the 
situation  or  of  the  man,  ven- 
tured to  express  an  opinion 
that  Eaisuli's  sentiments  to- 
ward Spain  might  be  open  to 
doubt,  was  assailed  by  official 
denunciations  and  press  attacks 
from  Madrid.  Yet  the  situa- 
tion was  perfectly  clear.  Eai- 
suli was  gaining  time.  He  was 
increasing  his  wealth  and  his 
means  of  resistance — if  the 
situation  should  require  resist- 
ance— and  gave  little  or  no 
thought  to  any  one  or  anything 
except  himself  and  his  own 
future.  I  sent  to  him  once 


during  the  war,  and  asked  him 
whether  it  was  true  he  was 
taking  German  money.  He 
evaded  my  question  in  his 
answer.  He  replied,  "  If  the 
British  or  French,  or  any  other 
nation,  have  money  to  give 
away,  I  will  willingly  accept 
it — the  more  the  better." 

Eaisuli  worked  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Germany  because  he  was 
paid  to  do  so,  just  as  he  would 
have  worked  in  the  interests 
of  any  other  country  under 
similar  circumstances.  When 
he  realised  the  results  of  the 
war,  and  the  rejoicings  for 
the  signature  of  peace  were 
being  held  at  Tangier  —  it 
was  on  14th  July  of  1919, — 
Eaisuli  sent  to  me  to  say 
that  he,  too,  was  keeping  the 
peace  by  having  massacred  a 
few  hundred  Spaniards.  He 
congratulated  France  and  Eng- 
land, he  said,  on  having  got 
rid  of  Germany,  and  would 
himself  rid  the  Allies  "  of  an- 
other enemy,  Spain."  So  much 
for  his  German  proclivities. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  Span- 
ish zone  was  frankly  impossible 
from  every  one's  point  of  view. 
The  Spaniards  had  put  their 
money  on  the  wrong  horse ; 
the  Allies  had  won,  and  Madrid 
had  to  explain  away  the  evil 
purposes  to  which  the  Spanish 
Government  had  allowed  its 
zone  in  Morocco  to  be  put — and 
it  was  not  an  easy  explanation. 
Too  late  they  began  to  expel 
the  German  spies  and  to  put 
down  the  intrigue  that  had 
been  allowed  practically  free 
scope  up  to  then.  Nor  was 
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Spain's  own  position  in  her 
zone  a  pleasant  one.  Even  the 
Spanish  High  Commissioner  was 
to  all  intents  and  purposes 
under  Eaisuli's  orders,  and  no 
Spaniard  could  travel  in  a  great 
part  of  their  zone  without  a 
special  passport  from  the  brig- 
and chief.  One  or  two  who 
ventured  to  do  so  disappeared, 
and  nothing  more  was  heard 
of  them. 

At  last  public  opinion  in 
Spain  revolted.  Eaisuli  had 
received  millions  of  pesetas  of 
good  Spanish  money  for  which 
he  had  rendered  no  services, 
unless  the  prevention  of  Spanish 
occupation  of  the  country  can 
be  considered  as  a  service. 
General  Jordana,  the  Spanish 
High  Commissioner,  died  sud- 
denly in  Tetuan,  and  the  Span- 
ish Government  decided  upon 
taking  action.  What  amounted 
to  an  ultimatum  was  sent  to 
Eaisuli — and  disregarded — and 
a  crisis  arose.  General  Beren- 
guer,  an  able  Spanish  General 
with  considerable  knowledge  of 
Morocco,  was  appointed  Span- 
ish High  Commissioner,  and 
successfully  inaugurated  his 
period  of  office  by  winning  over 
the  large  and  important  Ajera 
tribe  to  the  side  of  Spain.  But 
even  he  made  too  sure  of  suc- 
cess ;  and  a  few  days  after  he 
had  made  a  declaration  to  the 
"  Press,"  stating  that  there 
would  be  no  more  fighting  in 
Morocco,  the  Spanish  forces 
received  a  very  severe  check 
at  the  hands  of  Eaisuli.  The 
series  of  combats  of  Wad 
Eas  began  on  llth  July  and 
lasted  till  13th  July  of  1919. 


The  Spanish  authorities  made 
every  attempt  to  hide  the  truth 
of  what  had  occurred,  but 
failed.  All  the  assistance,  all 
the  money,  and  all  the  arms 
the  Spaniards  had  for  five 
years  been  giving  to  Eaisuli 
were  now  turned  against  the 
donors,  as  any  one  who  really 
knew  the  situation  had  long 
realised  must  ultimately  be  the 
case.  The  small  Spanish  force 
operating  on  the  north  crests 
of  the  Wad  Eas  hills,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Tangier,  was 
practically  cut  to  pieces.  The 
losses  have  never  been  pub- 
lished, but  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  they  were  about 
300  killed  and  probably  1000 
wounded.  There  were  no  pris- 
oners, and  the  Spanish  wounded 
were  massacred  to  a  man.  Not 
only  were  Eaisuli's  forces — 
thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the 
very  people  he  was  attacking — 
well  armed,  but  they  were  also 
provided  with  Spanish  uniforms, 
disguised  in  which  they  were 
able  to  massacre  a  column  of 
over  170  soldiers.  To  add  to 
the  horrors  of  this  episode, 
Eaisuli's  tribesmen  came  pro- 
vided with  hand-grenades  and 
asphyxiating  bombs.  This  dis- 
aster— for,  whatever  the  Span- 
iards may  assert,  it  was  a  dis- 
aster— led  to  fresh  revelations. 
The  hospitals  were  reported  to 
be  in  a  shocking  state  of  neglect, 
there  were  no  beds  for  the 
wounded,  and  complete  dis- 
organisation in  every  depart- 
ment. 

The  Spanish  Government  at 
last  realised  that  something 
must  be  done,  or  a  continuance 
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of  the  policy  hitherto  pursued 
would  soon  prove  fatal  to 
Spanish  prestige,  not  only  in 
Morocco,  but  also  in  Europe. 
The  General  responsible  for  the 
fateful  incidents  of  July  was 
dismissed,  and  General  Sil- 
vestre,  a  well-known  enemy  of 
Raisuli,  was  sent  from  Spain 
to  take  command.  Vast  quan- 
tities of  material  were  shipped 
to  Africa,  including  aeroplanes, 
tanks,  artillery,  rifles  and  am- 
munition, and,  happily,  hospital 
necessaries  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities. In  two  months  from 
the  critical  days  of  July  the 
Spanish  army  in  Morocco  was 
prepared  once  more  to  advance 
and  to  drive  Raisuli  from  his 
mountain  strongholds. 

The  new  campaign  began 
on  27th  September.  Twelve 
thousand  Spanish  troops  were 
collected  to  form  the  principal 
columns  which  were  to  encircle 
the  Fondak  of  Wad  Ras,  whence 
Raisuli  held  the  road  leading 
from  Tangier  to  Tetuan.  Since 
the  occupation  of  Tetuan  by 
the  Spaniards,  Raisuli  had 
closed  this  track  to  all  but 
natives.  Its  importance  to  the 
Spaniards  was  paramount,  for 
it  forms  the  one  direct  means 
of  communication  between  the 
district  of  Tetuan  and  of  La- 
raiche  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
As  long  as  Raisuli  held  the 
Fondak  no  communication  was 
possible,  and  to  proceed  from 
one  town  to  another  in  the 
Spanish  zone  the  only  means 
was  by  sea.  The  Spanish  forces 
advanced  with  caution.  Rai- 
suli's  tribesmen  offered  no  great 
resistance.  They  were  power- 


less in  the  presence  of  the  im- 
mense war  material  the  Span- 
iards had  lately  brought  to  the 
scene  of  action.  Artillery  and 
aeroplanes  harassed  them. 
Shells  and  bombs  burnt  their 
villages  and  killed  their  women 
and  children.  The  odds  were 
too  great.  For  a  moment  the 
operations  were  checked  by  a 
small  revolt  of  native  troops 
behind  the  Spanish  lines. 
Spanish  officers  and  men 
were  massacred,  but  the 
mutiny  was  suppressed,  and 
the  columns,  attacking  from 
three  directions,  drew  near  the 
Fondak. 

On  Saturday,  4th  October, 
there  remained  only  a  very  few 
kilometres,  and  the  Spanish 
troops  had  already  begun  the 
ascent  of  the  slopes  leading  up 
to  the  Fondak.  On  Sunday 
morning  the  surrounding  brush - 
covered  hills  were  heavily  bom- 
barded, and  the  troops  ad- 
vanced on  the  last  stage  of 
their  march,  burning  every- 
thing that  would  burn  en  route. 
From  the  hills  above  Tangier 
I  could  see  the  bursting  shells, 
the  explosions  of  falling  bombs, 
the  ruthless  destruction  of  vil- 
lages by  fire, — in  fact,  the  ruin- 
ing of  hundreds  of  families  and 
the  rendering  desolate  dozens 
of  homes,  which  marks  the 
introduction  of  civilisation  into 
this  part  of  Morocco. 

And  somewhere  on  those 
mountain-tops  Raisuli  saw  it 
too,  and  as  he  never  forgot  or 
forgave  the  destruction  of  his 
castle  at  Zinat,  so  he  will  never 
forget  or  forgive  this  last  cam- 
paign. He  may  be  impotent 
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to  fight  a  force  numerically 
more  than  twice  his  own,  and 
armed  with  every  modern  and 
hideous  appliance  of  war  ;  but, 
if  I  know  his  character  and  his 
warfare,  he  will  wage  a  guerilla 
campaign  of  midnight  attack 
and  murder  that  will  last  long 
and  prove  costly  in  its  toll  of 
lives  amongst  the  invaders  of 
his  country. 

The  solution  rests  with  the 
Spaniards.  If  they  bring  pros- 
perity and  justice  to  the  natives 
of  their  zone  they  will  be  left 
in  peace.  At  present  they  have 
brought  neither,  but  much  may 
be  hoped  from  the  Spanish 
Government,  which  realises 
that  the  manner  of  their  occu- 
pation of  Morocco  is  as  im- 
portant for  the  good  name  of 
Spain  as  is  their  conduct  of 
affairs  in  the  Peninsula  itself. 
They  must  not  forget  that 
Raisuli  still  lives,  and  that  he 
is,  in  his  way,  the  biggest  man 
in  Morocco. 

There  are  few  countries  that 


could  produce  a  Eaisuli.  It 
necessitates  an  environment 
which  exists,  perhaps  happily, 
only  in  such  countries  as  Mo- 
rocco. Yet  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  career  he  has  made 
himself  famous,  and  a  real 
touch  of  romance  surrounds 
the  brigand  who,  born  of  an 
aristocratic  family,  has  terror- 
ised and  yet  in  a  way  protected 
a  city  of  40,000  inhabitants,  the 
seat  of  a  dozen  Legations.  In 
spite  of  his  celebrity,  very  few 
people  have  ever  seen  him. 
He  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
photographed,  and  never  writ- 
ten his  name  in  the  autograph- 
collector's  album.  He  has  been 
throughout  a  sort  of  mysterious 
personage,  half -saint,  half -black- 
guard, whom  every  courageous 
male  tourist  has  volunteered 
to  capture,  and  many  a  still 
more  courageous  female  tourist 
to  marry.  Mulai  Ahmed  er- 
Eaisuli  is  unique — and  perhaps, 
after  all,  one  of  his  kind  is 
enough. 
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VIGNETTES. 

BY  ELLA  MACMAHON. 


Xin.  OUR  GARDENER. 


IT  must  not  be  supposed  that 
he  was  merely  our  gardener. 
In  Ireland  functionaries  are 
seldom  "merely"  what  they 
purport  to  be  ;  our  gardener, 
therefore,  was  also  (more  or 
less)  our  cowherd,  agricultural 
labourer,  steward,  and  yard- 
man. Comprehensiveness  such 
as  this  has  its  advantages, 
among  them  being  the  freedom 
and  ease  with  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  flit  from  one  occupation 
to  another — a  condition  emi- 
nently congenial  to  a  country 
where  the  worker  is  rarely  if 
ever  quite  so  enthralled  by  his 
own  work  as  by  that  which, 
strictly  speaking,  belongs  to 
some  one  else. 

Flanagan  was  our  gardener's 
name.  He  was  a  tall,  dark, 
bearded  man,  with  an  oracular 
way  of  speaking,  and  complete 
confidence  in  the  worth  of  his 
own  opinions.  He  had  a  wife 
and  an  immense  family  of 
children,  "falling  over  one 
another,"  as  his  neighbours 
expressed  it.  He  dwelt  with 
them  in  a  house  which  would 
have  been  amply  commodious 
for  them  all,  if  it  had  been 
fully  used,  which  it  was  not. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  whole 
family,  parents  and  children, 
lived  day  and  night  in  the 
kitchen,  leaving  three  or  four 
other  rooms  uninhabited.  The 


kitchen  seemed  to  be  sitting, 
eating,  and  bedroom  combined. 
It  was  a  lively  apartment,  in 
more  senses  than  one.  Mrs 
Flanagan's  hens  pecked  and 
minced  about  the  floor  after 
the  manner  of  their  kind,  with 
untrammelled  freedom,  while 
Flanagan  always  harnessed 
the  donkey  comfortably  before 
the  kitchen  fire.  Indeed,  when 
the  day's  work  was  done  and 
the  animal  unyoked,  he  was 
invariably  led  in  by  the  front 
door  and  through  the  kitchen 
to  his  stable  in  the  back- yard, 
in  order  to  save  the  trouble  of 
opening  the  gate  of  the  yard 
itself  ! 

In  religion  Flanagan  was 
a  Protestant.  Persons  who 
are  accustomed  to  regard  the 
Protestant  peasants  of  South 
and  West  Ireland  as  negligible, 
are  those  who  do  not  know 
them  ;  any  one  who  does  is  well 
aware  that  they  may  be  neg- 
ligible in  number — but  in  no- 
thing else.  Flanagan  was  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land, which  he  believed  to  be 
the  only  true  Church  on  earth. 
He  would  probably  have  killed 
you  (he  would  certainly  have 
wished  to  do  so)  had  you 
mistaken  him  for  a  Eoman 
Catholic,  and  he  would  not 
easily  have  forgiven  the  affront 
if  by  any  chance  you  had 
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accredited  him  to  the  Presby- 
terians or  Methodists.  Never- 
theless he  lived  and  worked  on 
the  most  amicable  terms  with 
his  Eoman  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen,  while  he  never 
said  anything  more  contemptu- 
ous about  the  little  Methodist 
meeting-house  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  village,  than  that  it  was 
a  "poor  condemned  -  lookin' 
sphot.  God  help  it." 

Flanagan,  however,  did  not 
attend  church,  on  the  plea 
that  he  disapproved  of  the 
Eector's  ritualistic  practices, 
— no  one  else  ever  discovered 
them.  All  the  same,  he  held 
his  religious  faith  with  an 
understanding  and  tenacity 
more  common  in  Ireland 
than  in  England,  where,  in- 
deed, religion  scarcely  enters 
into  daily  life  in  the  way  in 
which  it  does  in  the  sister  isle 
— be  the  particular  creed  what 
it  may,  —  a  national  char- 
acteristic which  the  average 
Englishman  neither  under- 
stands nor  admires.  Flanagan's 
Protestantism  was  of  that 
grim  and  rigid  fibre  which  has 
been  associated  with  the  name 
in  most  countries  wherein  it  has 
flourished,  and  in  none  more 
markedly  than  in  Ireland.  In 
his  case  it  was  joined  to  an 
impulse  to  proclaim  its  prin- 
ciples aggressively  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  superiors,  without 
fear  or  favour.  It  was  not 
always  wise  to  give  him  the 
opportunity  of  so  doing.  On 
one  occasion  the  Eector  of  the 
parish  incautiously  challenged 
it.  He  had  been  to  pay  us 
one  of  his  semi-parochial,  semi- 


social  visits,  and  it  entered 
into  his  mind  to  accost  Flana- 
gan, who  that  day  was  not  in 
the  garden,  but  at  work  in  the 
hay-field  which  bordered  the 
drive.  From  the  windows  of 
the  house  we  had  a  view  of 
the  worthy  cleric  engaged  in 
conversation  with  our  gardener. 
Their  converse  was  brief,  and, 
as  far  as  we  could  judge,  of 
a  heated  description ;  indeed 
Flanagan's  demeanour  became 
so  threatening  that  after  he 
had  actually  raised  his  clenched 
fist  and  shaken  it  in  the  clergy- 
man's face,  the  reverend  Canon 
was  seen  to  skip  nimbly  to- 
wards the  gate  in  an  undis- 
guisedly  hasty  retreat. 

When  Flanagan  came  up  to 
the  house  next  morning  for 
orders,  he  was  gently  reproved 
for  his  palpable  rudeness  and 
disrespect  to  the  Eector  on  the 
previous  day.  He  instantly 
bridled  up  with  an  air  of  ex- 
tremely injured  rectitude. 

"  Eude  is  it !  Disrespect  in- 
deed !  An'  he,  coming  talkin' 
to  me  about  the  Church — the 
Church  !  I  give  ye  me  worrd 
when  I  heard  that  papistical 
prate  of  his,  it  was  only  the 
grace  o'  God  that  kept  me 
from  runnin'  him  through 
with  the  pitchfork." 

Among  Flanagan's  pet  aver- 
sions were  white  cows.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  say 
what  this  antipathy  was  based 
on,  but  he  always  pronounced 
them  to  be  "  no  good  for  milk- 
ing or  anything  else."  If  the 
supply  of  milk  for  the  house- 
hold ran  short  his  message 
was — 
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"  Tell  the  mistiness  the  red 
cow  has  run  dry,  and  there's 
no  gettin'  anny  milk  at  all 
from  the  white  one.  If  she 
has  anny  she  keeps  it  to 
herself." 

Like  many  other  gardeners, 
ours  did  not  particularly  relish 
being  obliged  to  water  the 
garden — but  whenever  he  did 
do  so  it  was  a  portent,  for  rain 
inevitably  fell  within  an  hour 
or  two  of  the  act,  and  it  fre- 
quently meant  that  we  were 
in  for  a  spell  of  wet  weather. 
To  the  inquiry,  "What  about 
the  weather  ?  "  the  reply  might 
often  be  heard,  "I  saw 
Flanagan  watering  the  garden." 
In  the  incidence  of  outdoor 
festivities  this  was  the  ominous 
signal  for  recourse  to  umbrellas 
and  waterproofs.  He  himself, 
I  think,  believed  Ireland  to  be 
a  dry  climate. 

"  It  may  rain  for  a  few  days, 
but  it  won't  be  constant  wet," 
was  his  oracular  and  decisive 
response  to  a  question  from 
me  on  one  occasion.  He  was 
washing  cabbages  to  send  in 
to  the  cook,  as  he  spoke,  and 
scarcely  paused  to  reply  to  me. 
Flanagan's  method  of  washing 
cabbages  was  to  dip  an  old 
yard  -  broom  in  a  bucket  of 
water  and  shake  it  over  the 
head  of  cabbage.  It  had  the 
merit  of  simplicity,  if  nothing 
else. 

Like  every  Irishman,  Flana- 
gan fiercely  objected  to  what 
he  would  call  "being  put 
upon."  To  do  him  justice,  he 
also  resented  this  for  his  em- 
ployer as  well  as  for  himself. 
There  was  a  certain  lady  in 


the  neighbourhood  whose  par- 
simonious predilections  and 
practices  earned  for  her  house 
the  title  of  "Poverty  Hall." 
In  accordance  with  her  prin- 
ciples she  conceived  the  idea 
of  creating  a  nourishing 
chicken  farm — or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say, 
of  replenishing  her  stock  of 
poultry  on  economical  terms. 
To  this  end  she  begged  all 
her  friends  and  acquaintances, 
ourselves  among  the  number, 
to  give  her  a  setting  of  eggs. 
(Gossip  declared  that  the  hens 
under  which  these  eggs  were 
destined  to  be  set  had  been 
borrowed  from  neighbours  and 
never  returned.)  Approached 
in  the  matter,  Flanagan  in- 
stantly detected  the  origin  of 
the  request. 

"  I'll  lay  me  life,  now," 
he  remarked  coldly,  "  that 
that's  th'  ould  one  at  Poverty 
Hall  makin'  a  poor  mouth," 
and  he  showed  no  alacrity  in 
responding  to  the  demand. 
Indeed  a  day  or  two  later, 
when  one  of  the  servants  went 
to  ask  him  for  an  egg,  he  at 
once  inquired,  with  dark  sus- 
picion, who  it  was  for ;  and 
very  reluctantly  consented  to 
give  it  after  an  assurance  that 
it  was  for  the  "  misthress  her- 
self, and  ne'er  a  one  else." 

"  An'  ye  can  tell  them,"  he 
added  significantly,  "  that  it's 
hard  set  I  do  be  to  get  enough 
eggs  for  the  misthress's  table, 
let  alone  for  other  people's 
settin's." 

In  the  end,  compelled  to 
furnish  some  for  our  friend, 
he  sulkily  complied,  and  the 
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eggs  were  duly  despatched  to 
their  destination. 

Some  time  afterwards  I  met 
him  driving  his  donkey-cart 
down  the  avenue.  This  equi- 
page could  not  be  described  as 
a  smart  turn-out.  The  harness 
was  mainly  held  together  with 
ropes  of  hay  or  straw,  and 
Flanagan  affected  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  whip  a  dry  and 
knotted  cabbage-stalk,  which 
he  pronounced  "grand  for 
gettin'  a  good  skelp  on  the 
skin."  He  was  holding  this 
rather  jauntily  now  in  one 
hand  and  the  rope  reins  in  the 
other,  and  seemed  on  such 
good  terms  with  himself  that 
malice  prepense  prompted  me 
to  call  out — 

"I  suppose  you  are  off  to 
Poverty  Hall  to  inquire  how 
the  chickens  are  coming  out  t  " 

He  jerked  the  donkey 
to  a  standstill,  and  replied 
promptly — 

"  Inquire  how  are  ye  !  "  He 
chuckled  grimly.  "  The  divil 
a  chicken  she'll  ever  get  out 
o'  that  clutch  of  eggs." 

"Why  not?"  I  exclaimed 
involuntarily. 

A  seraphic  smile  overspread 
his  face,  and  he  twirled  the 
cabbage- stalk  with  nonchalant 
triumph. 

"Didn't  I  get  herself  (his 
wife)  to  hard-boil  the  whole 
of  them  before  I  let  them 
go."  .  .  . 

There  was  a  fixed  belief  in 
our  household  that  Flanagan 
could  neither  read  nor  write. 
I  cannot  say  whether  the 
matter  was  ever  clearly  es- 
tablished one  way  or  the 


other,  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
he  was  never  at  a  loss  in  seek- 
ing to  cover  up  his  ignorance. 
Indeed,  sometimes  his  very 
anxiety  to  do  so  gave  him 
away.  I  was  standing  on  the 
lawn  one  day  while  he  was 
mowing  the  grass,  when  the 
postman  appeared.  Among  the 
letters  which  the  man  handed 
to  me  was  one  for  Flanagan. 
I  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  opened 
it  with  due  solemnity,  and  pro- 
ceeded apparently  to  peruse  its 
contents.  He  was  still  seem- 
ingly absorbed  in  it,  when,  hav- 
ing finished  with  my  own  cor- 
respondence, I  asked  him  if 
by  any  chance  his  letter  had 
come  from  his  eldest  son,  who 
had  lately  departed  to  America. 
He  instantly  held  it  out  for  me 
to  read. 

"I  do  be  hard  set  to  see 
whose  the  writin'  is  without 
me  glasses,"  he  remarked. 

"But  you  are  holding  it  up- 
side down,"  I  observed  rather 
tactlessly. 

He  gazed  at  me  with  much 
urbanity. 

"  Bedad  so  I  am.  Augh,  if  I 
had  me  specs  now  I  wouldn't 
care  whether  it  was  upside 
down  or  insight  out,  so  I 
wouldn't." 

As  might  be  expected,  he 
was  not  a  person  whom  it  was 
easy  to  persuade  out  of  his 
own  way  of  doing  things  ;  nor 
did  he  take  kindly  to  instruc- 
tion, or  what  he  often  stig- 
matised as  new-fangled  fancies. 
Moreover,  he  possessed  in  a 
superabundant  degree  that 
which  we  are  assured  is  a 
foible  of  great  men,  the  passion 
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for  doing  everything  himself 
personally,  down  to  the  slightest 
and  most  trivial  detail.  These 
characteristics  made  him  as 
eager  to  give  instruction  as 
loth  to  take  it.  They  also 
made  him  a  distinctly  domi- 
neering teacher.  Indeed  those 
whom  he  honoured  with  in- 
struction were  generally  over- 
borne completely  by  his  lessons, 
which  took  the  form  simply 
of  uttering  orders  and  exact- 
ing obedience  without  question 
or  cavil,  according  to  his  sove- 
reign will  and  direction.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  his 
favourite  boast  that  no  one 
could  ever  teach  Mm  his 
business. 

In  preparation  for  work  which 
was  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
yard,  some  extremely  heavy 
tubs  had  to  be  removed  from 
where  they  stood.  Our  gar- 
dener was  discovered,  together 
with  a  wretched  helper  whom 
he  had  commandeered  for  the 
purpose  in  his  usual  offhand 
fashion,  and  whom  he  scolded 
and  lectured  all  the  time,  en- 
deavouring to  raise  the  tubs 
with  his  hands  by  sheer  bodily 
force.  It  was  suggested  to  him 
mildly  that  a  crowbar  properly 
employed  would  assist  and 
hasten  the  task. 

"A  crowbar,"  he  exclaimed 
contemptuously,  the  sweat 
pouring  off  his  face  in  rivulets, 
"fitter  for  this  fella  (the  un- 
fortunate helper)  to  turn  him- 
self into  a  crowbar." 

A  further  disquisition  on  the 
principles  of  purchase  and  lever- 


age left  him  equally  contemptu- 
ous and  even  rudely  sceptical. 

"  Faith,  ye'll  not  make  a  fool 
of  me  with  yer  college  larnin'  ; 
sure  that's  only  child's  talk. 
Ye'd  never  lift  it  like  that 
while  holly's  green.  Don't  I 
know  all  about  it  well  enough 
meself !  " 

There  was  a  log  of  wood 
lying  near  at  hand.  It  was 
explained*  to  him  with  as  little 
technical  language  as  possible 
how  the  log  could  be  made  to 
act  as  a  fulcrum.  He  listened 
with  unconcealed  impatience, 
but  with  the  Irishman's  ear 
for  the  sound  of  a  new  and 
unknown  word,  instantly  re- 
peated fulcrum  with  superior 
relish,  but  with  no  more  convic- 
tion than  in  the  case  of  the 
crowbar. 

"Fulcrums!  That's  only 
nonsensical.  I  never  heard 
tell  of  the  like  before  in  all 
the  dear  days  of  me  life." 

It  needed  still  further  per- 
suasion when,  having  arranged 
the  log  in  position  to  act  as  a 
fulcrum,  he  could  be  induced  to 
use  the  crowbar  as  a  lever.  In 
the  end  he  did  so  with  the  air 
of  a  person  unwillingly  humour- 
ing the  whim  of  a  child.  The 
result  quite  literally  gave  him 
pause.  He  rested  from  his 
amazingly  diminished  labours 
and  unlooked-for  success,  and 
delivered  himself  of  one  of  his 
oracular  pronouncements. 

"There's  them  that  says 
'twas  the  divil  made  men,  but 
I'll  tell  ye  this — 'twas  the  Lord 
Almighty  made  fulcrums." 
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XIV.    OWNEY. 

Otherwise    Owen     Kafferty,  for  "sure  he  does  be  ranging 

aged    ten,    classified    by    his  the   roads    from    morning    till 

mother  as  a   "bold"   child —  night   like    a   wild    goat,"   as 

the  epithet  signifying  in  Irish  any     one     among     us    would 

speech   naughtiness   pure    and  tell   you.     Summer   or  winter 

simple.      "Small  of  his  age,"  his  garb  varies  not,  save  that 

"knowin'  as  a  Christian  and  in   the   depths    of    the  latter 

cute  as  a  pet  fox,"  "a  rale  ould  the  ragged  remains   of  a  red 

crab,"    are    other    figures    of  woollen     muffler     are    wisped 

speech  among  us  used  to  de-  round  his  neck.    Otherwise  his 

scribe  him.     Small  of  stature  clothing   consists   of   garments 

he  undoubtedly  is,   but   of   a  (two  in  number)   adapted  by 

personality  above  the  average,  his  mother,  more   or   less   in- 

A  slender  child,  supple  in  move-  differently,  from  those  cast  off 

ment,   fleet  of  foot,   quick  in  by   his   father.     His   legs   are 

wits   and   thought.     His   eyes  thrust  through  a  pair  of  trou- 

are  coal-black  and,  as  a  rule,  sers    which    end    immediately 

of    beady    brightness,    though  below  the  knee  and  terminate 

upon  occasion  dreaminess  clari-  in  a  slight  fringe,  the  formality 

fies  and  dilates  them  so  that  of  hemming  the  raw  edges  of 

they  acquire  a  mystical  radi-  the  material  not  being  deemed 

ance,  and  a  light,  as  if  from  necessary.    Similarly,  the  erst- 

somewhere  very  far  away,  shines  while  tails  of  the  coatee  which 

through  them.    But  these  occa-  he  has  been  wearing  of  late, 

sions    are   rare    and   fugitive  ;  worn  literally  to  a  stump,  have 

for  the  most  part  he  scrutinises  split  yet  again  into  small  flutter- 

you  with  the  shrewd  twinkle  ing  festoons.    His  head  and  his 

of  the  accomplished  worldling,  feet  are  bare.   He  seldom  walks, 

Worldling  he  is,  and  knows  his  his  usual  way  of  going  being 

world    through    and    through,  at  a  trot  or  canter,  varied  by 

Precocious  in  its  lore  he  is  like-  a  leaping  progression.    In  wet 

wise,  although,  or  perhaps  be-  weather  he  likes  to  leap  from 

cause,  for  what  he  calls  "  skule  "  puddle   to    puddle.      There   is 

he  has  only  complete  contempt  something  peculiarly  gratifying 

and  distaste.    So  much  so,  that  in  the  sound  of  the  plop-plump 

his  ingenuity  and  resource  in  of  your  naked  feet  in  the  round 

escaping  from  and  evading  its  shallow  pools  of  muddy  water, 

forbidding  portals  are  prover-  But  the  supreme  adventure 

bial.  of  Owney's  life,  so  far  at  all 

Owney's  books  are  men  and  events,  is  his  friendship  with 

women,  and  his  studies  in  the  the  Cadet.    This  wonderful  and 

human    comedy    are    ceaseless  stupendous  person  sprang  upon 

and  informing.    He  is  known  to  Owney    in    consequence    of    a 

all  of  us,  and  knows  us  well,  slight  mishap  to  a  motor  bicycle. 
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Forced  to  dismount  in  order  to 
execute  some  small  repair,  the 
Cadet  rose  once  more  to  his 
feet  to  find  Owney  gazing  at 
him  with  an  expression  of  en- 
tranced interest.  From  the 
height  of  six  foot  something  the 
Cadet  returned  Owney 's  gaze 
with  goodwill. 

"Hullo,"  he  exclaimed; 
"where  do  you  come  from  ?  " 

Irishman-born  Owney  replied 
with  another  question. 

''Would  that  be  aisy  to  ride 
now  !  " 

The  Cadet's  eyes  twinkled. 

"  Try,"  he  replied  laconically. 

Owney  looked  at  him  again, 
this  time  his  beady  black  eyes 
slightly  suspicious.  The  other 
met  the  suspicion  with  a  square 
look,  under  which  it  melted 
even  as  a  white  mist  beneath 
the  morning  sun. 

"You  get  up  there,"  said 
the  Cadet,  pointing  to  the 
machine ;  and  after  the  frac- 
tion of  a  second  of  hesitation, 
Owney  obeyed.  The  machine 
spun  along  with  a  great  whiz- 
zing and  buzzing.  The  owner 
of  it  glanced  round  at  his 
passenger.  A  grin  of  ecstatic 
quality  met  his  glance.  He 
let  a  little  more  speed  into  the 
going  and  glanced  round  again  ; 
it  was  evident  this  urchin  liked 
it.  The  Cadet  let  her  out  yet 
a  trifle  more,  and  the  Irish 
road  began  to  let  them  know 
its  quality.  The  straight  spike 
of  black  hair  which  falls  down 
over  Owney's  forehead  between 
his  eyes  was  rising  and  falling 
to  every  separate  bump. 

"You're  a  sportsman,"  jerked 
the  Cadet,  and  he  slowed  down 


a  bit.  Owney  caught  his  arm 
convulsively. 

"  It  isn't  stoppin'  ye'd  be 
yet,"  he  gasped  in  imploring 
staccato.  "For  the  love  o' 
God  go  on." 

The  Cadet  laughed. 

"  So  you  like  it,  old  son,"  he 
returned  genially. 

"Begob  'tis  grander  than 
eatin'  cockles  on  Tinnemoran 
Strand." 

So  the  friendship  progresses 
mightily. 

I  fear  it  receives  support  of 
nefarious  description  from  the 
senior  partner.  One  of  Owney's 
pet  vices  is  cigarettes.  He  is 
an  accomplished  smoker  of  the 
unfinished  ends  which  the  Great 
of  the  world  cast  from  them. 
Owney  would  see  a  cigarette 
end  a  mile  away.  Let  him  run 
ever  so  fast,  they  never  escape 
him.  He  secrets  them  in  some 
mysterious  fastness  of  his  per- 
son, till  such  time  when  he  can 
procure,  by  fair  means  or  by 
foul,  a  light,  sometimes  indeed 
a  match,  but  more  often  a 
surreptitious  contact  with  a 
sod  of  smouldering  turf  from 
some  one's  fire,  for  matches  are 
costly  luxuries  in  these  days, 
and  hard  to  come  by.  The 
Cadet,  reprehensible  fellow, 
allows  Owney  to  have  his 
cigarette  ends  while  still  alight. 
Oh,  splendid  warrior  and  gentle- 
man !  Small  wonder  that 
Owney  endows  him  with  every 
God-like  attribute !  He  con- 
stitutes himself  the  Cadet's 
assistant  mechanic  (unpaid)  in 
the  repair  and  upkeep  of  that 
entrancing  bundle  of  mechan- 
ism— the  motor  bicycle. 
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"If  I  had  that,"  he  remarks 
one  day,  "  sure  I  wouldn't  call 
the  King  me  cousin." 

Whereat  the  Cadet  laughs 
appreciatively.  Owney's  eyes 
become  fixed  and  abstracted. 

"  Did  ye  ever  see  the  King  ?  " 
he  asks  suddenly. 

"  Yes." 

The  eyes  sparkle  again,  filled 
with  quick  intelligence. 

"  Could  ye  tell  me  now,  how 
does  he  keep  his  crown  on 
when  he  does  be  walkin' 
about  1  " 

The  Cadet  remains  immov- 
ably grave. 

"Ah,  that  is  his  secret, 
Owney." 

"I'd  like  for  to  see  it," 
Owney  observes  reflectively. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  some  day, 
when  he  comes  here.  He's  the 
King  of  Ireland,  sonny." 

"Begob  he's  not." 

There  is  no  mistake  about 
the  emphasis.  The  Cadet  wisely 
refuses  to  challenge  it.  Indeed, 
he  is  possibly  more  interested 
in  his  own  reflections,  for  he 
says  after  a  short  pause — 

"I'd  like  to  dig  into  that 
hill." 

Owney  follows  the  direction 
of  the  speaker's  eyes,  and  then 
looks  at  him  with  great  so- 
lemnity. 

"  That  hill !  If  ye  touch  a 
sod  in  that  hill  the  fairies  '11 
ate  ye." 

"  Fairies  !  "  The  Cadet's  ac- 
cents sound  amused,  and  his 
eyes  rest  again  upon  the  so- 
called  hill,  which  is  in  point  of 
fact  a  huge,  conical,  grassy 
mound  known  as  Ballyduggan 
Fort,  from  the  local  tradition 


that  the  Danish  invaders  in 
their  retreat  used  it  to  bury 
arms. 

"  'Tis  the  fairies'  Rath,  so  it 
is,"  Owney  continues. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  the 
fairies  ?  "  asks  his  friend. 

"  Augh,  to  be  sure  I  have." 

The  Cadet's  eyebrows  go  up. 

"And  what  may  they  be 
like  1  " 

The  child  glances  about  him 
quickly  and  cautiously. 

"  Sure  and  aren't  they  grand 
little  men  in  green  coats." 

"  Never  !  And  where  do  you 
see  them  ?  " 

"  Sure  and  don't  I  see  them 
leppin'  in  and  out  of  the 
hedges."  Owney's  voice  is 
lowered  ;  it  'sinks  to  a  whisper 
as  he  adds,  "An'  they  do  be 
out  and  around  the  Kath  on 
bright  nights.  Begob  they  do. 
Dancin'  and  leppin'  in  rings, 
sky-high." 

"In  rings?" 

"Aye,  sure  ye  can  see  the 
fairy  rings  they  do  leave  on 
the  grass." 

The  Cadet  nods ;  he  has 
seen  the  curious  markings  which 
all  the  countryside  persists  in 
pronouncing  fairy  rings. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  when, 
one  moonlight  evening  in  mid- 
winter, Owney  mysteriously 
offers  to  show  him  "  somethin' ' 
at  the  Eath,  he  is  rather  in- 
different to  the  proposition. 
The  child  has  so  plainly  set  his 
heart  upon  it  that  the  other's 
good-nature  gets  the  better  of 
his  disinclination.  He  proposes 
that  they  should  both  go  thither 
on  the  motor  bicycle.  To  his 
surprise,  for  once  Owney  de- 
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dines  that  hitherto  unfailing 
treat. 

;<  'Tis  creepin'  along  we'd 
better  be."  His  eyes  narrow 
oddly,  "The  fairies  'ud  be 
terrible  wicked  if  they  cot 
a  sight  of  us,  and  sure  the 
noise  of  that  'ud  wake  the 
dead  !  " 

So  creep  they  do  by  devious 
ways  known  only  to  Owney, 
and  by  no  means  easy  going. 
The  Cadet's  feet  are  soaked 
before  he  gets  there — even  field- 
service  boots  are  a  disadvan- 
tage compared  to  bare  feet  on 
certain  occasions.  They  emerge 
at  last  on  the  side  of  the  Eath, 
at  a  spot  which  the  Cadet  does 
not  know.  The  moon  is  at  the 
full,  and  the  grass  gleams  white 
and  sparkling  in  its  clear  cold 
radiance.  The  stillness  is  un- 
canny. The  spirit  of  solitude 
broods  over  the  spot. 

"  I  haven't  been  round  this 
side  before,"  says  the  Cadet 
suddenly,  and  he  glances  about 
him,  alive  to  the  strange  beauty 
of  this  queer  hill  which  rises 
so  starkly  above  the  fields. 
He  notes  for  the  first  time  a 
small  group  of  slender  arrowy 
firs,  like  stone  pine,  standing 
clear  and  solitary  like  a  sentinel 
group  about  twenty  yards  above 
where  Owney  has  now  halted. 
The  latter  looks  up  at  him  and 
then  down  at  the  ground. 

"  Whisht !  "  he  ejaculates 
huskily ;  "  look  at  the  ring 
there." 

The  Cadet  laughs.  The  child 
catches  his  hand. 

"Don't  laff  for  yer  life. 
Look,  come  here — look." 

He  goes  down  on  his  knees 
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as  he  speaks,  and  begins  rooting 
up  the  earth,  from  which  the 
grass  has  curiously  receded,  with 
his  finger-nails.  The  Cadet, 
puzzled,  watches  him. 

"Stoop."  Owney's  voice  is 
quick  and  low.  His  friend 
stoops  to  humour  him.  Owney 
scrapes  and  burrows  furiously. 
"  Have  ye  e'er  a  knife  ?  Here, 
put  it  in  down  there." 

Suddenly  interested,  he  does 
not  know  why,  the  Cadet  starts 
digging  with  his  big  clasp- 
knife.  The  latter  comes  against 
a  curious  lump. 

"Eh,"  the  Cadet  exclaims 
wonderingly. 

"  Go  on,"  repeats  Owney. 
"  I'll  help  ye." 

"What  the  devil's  in  it, 
Owney  1  " 

Owney  shakes  his  head. 

"  Ye'll  know  yerself.  'Twas 
the  queer  way  they  had.  I 
seen  them  ..." 

The  Cadet  is  thoroughly 
roused. 

"Whatever  it  is  we  must 
find  it  out,"  he  mutters ; 
"that's  clear." 

They  succeed  in  getting  the 
earth,  which  is  rather  loose, 
away  sufficiently  to  enable  the 
Cadet  to  pursue  his  investiga- 
tions. Suddenly  he  utters  a 
sharp  ejaculation — 

" Gelignite— by  God!  " 

He  stares  at  Owney,  whose 
eyes,  shining  like  jet  beads  in 
the  brilliant  moonlight,  devour 
him. 

"For  the  love  o'  God,"  he 
whispers,  "  take  care  and  don't 
let  it  hurrt  ye." 

The  Cadet  smiles  down  on 
him. 
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"It  won't  hurt  either  of  us 
like  that,  my  son,  and  it  will 
never  hurt  any  one,  please 
goodness." 

He  glances  round  carefully, 
noting  the  direction. 

"We'll  fetch  this  out  before 
the  sun  sets  to-morrow,  Ow- 
ney." 

The  child  turns  a  little  pale. 

"  With  the  sodjers,"  he  whis- 
pers. 

The  Cadet  nods. 

"Don't  be  frightened,  old 
son,"  he  says,  as  he  catches 
sight  of  the  boy's  face ;  "  I'll 
take  care  no  harm  comes  to 
you." 

A  slow  smile  of  indescribable 
cunning  and  affection  creeps 
into  Owney's  eyes. 

"  I'll  sit  on  the  wall  beyant  " 
— he  points  towards  a  frag- 
ment of  low  loose  stone  wall 
running  across  the  field  at 
the  base  of  the  Eath  —  "and 


belt  ye  with  stones  when  yer 
doin'  it." 

The  newspapers  duly  reported 
some  days  later  a  smart  cap- 
ture of  gelignite  and  other  ex- 
plosives hidden  by  the  Sinn 
Feiners  with  considerable  astute- 
ness in  a  lonely  spot,  unnamed 
and  very  vaguely  indicated. 
The  accounts  added  that  while 
the  troops,  who  were  guided 
to  the  place  by  Cadets  of  the 
Auxiliary  Force  stationed  in 
the  neighbourhood,  were  en- 
gaged in  removing  their  booty, 
they  were  set  on  by  a  gang 
of  Irish  children,  who  were  so 
depraved  as  to  hurl  stones  and 
other  missiles  at  the  sorely- 
tried  forces  of  the  Crown.  The 
assemblage  seemed  to  be  under 
the  command  of  a  ragged 
urchin,  who  yelled  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  "  T'  hell  with  the 
English." 
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GEIEF   AND   GLAMOUB   OF   THE   BOSPHOEUS. 


BY  LIEUT.-COLONEL  P.   R.   BUTLER,   D.S.O. 


IT  was  about  the  end  of  the 
first  half  of  November  that  it 
became  known  in  Constanti- 
nople that  everything  was  not 
well  with  Wrangel ;  and  soon 
rumours  of  his  having  been 
overwhelmed  in  his  positions 
guarding  the  Crimea  began  to 
circulate  in  the  British  messes 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Bosphorus. 

Then  things  came  with  a 
rush.  We  awoke  one  morning 
to  find  a  few  bedraggled  ships 
casting  anchor  just  below  our 
windows,  in  the  Moda  road- 
stead, and  to  witness  a  long 
procession  of  misery  as  others 
in  similar  plight  came  limping 
and  staggering  down  the  straits, 
out  of  the  Euxine  mists. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
time  of  sadness  indescribable. 
Between  eighty  and  a  hundred 
ships,  great  and  small,  made 
up  the  total  of  Wrangel's  argosy 
of  suffering.  Upon  their  iron 
decks — welling  up  and  over- 
flowing from  below  —  were 
packed  and  herded  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  souls. 
Some  of  the  ships — large-sized 
vessels  of  the  Volunteer  Fleet 
— carried  between  eight  and 
ten  thousand  people  apiece.  The 
smallest,  an  open  lightship, 
held  over  six  hundred.  The 
evacuation  from  Sevastopol  had 
been  quite  orderly,  that  from 
Theodosia  less  so ;  but  as 
almost  everybody  who  wished 


to  leave  had  been  taken  off, 
the  overcrowding  was  appal- 
ling. From  the  very  outset 
there  had  not  been  sufficient 
provisions  to  go  round,  and 
several  ships  had  left  the  Crimea 
with  their  bunkers  practically 
empty,  and  been  picked  up, 
as  they  drifted  helplessly  in 
the  Black  Sea,  by  A11ip.fl  war- 
ships. 

It  was  a  never-to-be-for- 
gotten sight  that  one  looked 
out  upon  from  Moda.  The 
deck  of  every  ship  was  hidden 
by  the  mass  of  humanity  piled 
upon  it.  For  the  most  part 
they  were  civilians,  in  the 
case  of  the  earliest  arrivals — 
old  men,  women,  and  children. 
Snatched  from  their  homes,  in 
which  until  quite  recently  they 
had  lived  in  fancied  security, 
they  had  had  time  to  bring 
away  with  them  only  a  bundle 
of  clothing  or  a  roll  of  bedding. 

Yet  the  condition  of  the 
civilian  ships  was  not  so  bad 
as  that  of  the  military  trans- 
ports. Farther  from  the  shore, 
on  the  outer  edge  of  this  raga- 
muffin fleet,  were  about  a 
dozen  large 'trampish  steamers. 
Eusted  and  unkempt,  they 
had  a  look  about  them  as  of 
famished,  mangy  wolves.  On 
them  were  the  khaki-clad  sol- 
diery. One  says  "  on  "  advis- 
edly, for  the  men  were  heaped 
in  a  sort  of  uneasy  mound 
upon  the  decks,  up  to  the  very 
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shrouds.  You  realised  with  a 
shock,  as  the  morning  light 
grew  clearer,  that  what  had 
appeared  at  first  to  be  piled-up 
superstructure  was  in  reality 
a  solid  mass  of  men.  There 
they  stood  in  the  biting  cold, 
gazing  dumbly  shorewards,  so 
tightly  wedged  as  to  be  unable 
to  move.  For  over  forty-eight 
hours  they  had  stood  thus, 
clustering  like  frozen  swarms 
of  bees. 

These  were  men  who  had 
just  come  from  a  veritable 
hell  on  earth — rent  by  high- 
explosives,  gassed,  machine- 
gunned — betrayed,  too,  by  pre- 
maturely ice-bound  rivers  and 
the  colder  treason  of  their 
comrades.  But  they  were  sol- 
diers still.  Amid  them,  on 
the  forecastle,  one  saw  the 
field-guns  they  had  saved  from 
the  clutches  of  the  Bolsheviks, 
and  each  man  held  on  grimly 
to  his  rule  and  bandolier.  The 
soldier's  heart  went  out  to 
them. 

France,  having  championed 
Wrangel  in  his  prosperity,  was 
not  going  to  let  him  down  in 
his  adversity.  She  undertook 
the  looking-after  of  this  home- 
less floating  nation ;  and  at 
the  foremast  of  every  ship 
the  tricolour  flew.  But  Britain 
only  held  aloof  officially — or, 
if  Britain  held  aloof,  the  British 
did  not.  A  little  headquarters 
mess  at  Moda,  one  of  the  messes 
of  a  Division  that  kept  the  line 
at  Second  Ypres,  and  for  long 
months  afterwards  bore  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day  in 
Macedonia,  called  a  meeting  of 
its  members  on  the  first  night 


of  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  in 
the  bleak  little  messroom  of 
what  in  pre-war  days  had  been 
the  "Moda  Palace  Hotel." 
(Grandiloquent  name,  typical 
of  both  Turk  and  Greek  !)  The 
meeting  decreed  that  British 
officers  were  not  going  to  stand 
idly  by  while  women  and 
children — yes,  and  the  soldiers 
of  a  former  ally — starved  and 
perished  at  their  door.  It  was 
patent,  too,  to  everybody  that 
the  work  of  succour  would 
require  all  the  help  available. 
France,  for  all  her  generous 
impulses,  would  find  that  she 
had  undertaken  a  task  tempor- 
arily beyond  her  local  powers. 

It  was  decided  to  run  a 
soup-kitchen,  on  the  lines  of 
what  had  been  done  in  France 
and  Belgium  immediately  after 
the  Armistice.  AD  available 
stoves  and  field-cookers  were 
to  be  got  down  the  next 
morning  to  the  little  pier  at 
Moda,  supplies  were  to  be  pro- 
cured from  the  E.A.S.C.,  friends 
in  the  Navy  were  to  be  asked 
to  provide  water  transport. 
Everybody  present  at  the  meet- 
ing agreed  to  put  up  so  many 
days'  pay  to  get  the  affair 
started,  and  before  morning 
a  large  sum  of  money  had  been 
assured,  together  with  prom- 
ises of  help  from  every  other 
mess  within  call.  The  devoted 
co-operation  of  the  rank  and 
file  was  certain. 

The  help  came  only  just  in 
time.  In  some  cases  it  came, 
alas  !  too  late.  Even  when  it 
was  at  its  height,  whole  ship- 
loads of  men  had  to7' go  for 
days  unfed.  It  was  not  pleas- 
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ant  for  the  tired-out  voluntary 
worker  to  lie  awake  at  night 
and  listen  to  the  dull  roar 
from  that  mass  of  congealed 
humanity,  borne  to  the  shore 
on  icy  wings. 

If  the  British  soldier  were 
to  take  stock  of  what  he  has 
been  called  upon  to  do — what 
he  has  done — even  since  the 
Armistice,  what  a  survey  he 
could  make  !  Before  the  War, 
indeed,  his  ordinary  duties  took 
him  to  many  and  varied  parts 
of  the  globe.  But  of  interfer- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  of  Asia  Minor, 
Eussia  in  Asia,  or  those  Balkan 
regions  to  which  one  never 
really  applies  the  term  Europe, 
there  was  none.  Leaving  out 
of  the  picture  his  achievements 
in  the  War,  he  has  penetrated 
into  Eussia  on  three  sides  ;  he 
has  tried  to  "  stop  the  rot  " 
(where  the  rot  would  not  be 
stopped)  at  Murmansk  and 
Archangel,  in  Georgia  and  in 
Armenia.  He  has  been  at 
Baku,  Batoum,  and  Tiflis  ;  in 
Persia  north  and  south ;  at 
Constantinople  and  Smyrna, 
Sofia  and  Belgrade ;  beyond 
Scutari  to  Afioom  Kara-hissar, 
Konia,  Eskishehr,  Angora.  He 
has  returned  to  tread,  in  Meso- 
potamia, deserts  which  he  had 
already  watered  with  his  blood. 
In  all  these  places  he  has 
sought  to  keep  the  peace  that 
his  efforts  had  won  for  human- 
ity, and  in  his  own  lovable, 
inimitable,  undefeated  way  he 
has  "  carried  on "  with  im- 
perturbable aplomb,  the  only 
limit  to  his  scope  being  that 
imposed  by  policy.  Politicians 


may  have  wavered,  but  the 
soldier  never  did.  When  com- 
mitments were  made,  he  was 
the  thing  imperilled :  when, 
having  been  hurriedly  made, 
they  were  as  hurriedly  aban- 
doned, it  was  all  the  same  to 
him,  and  left  him  smiling. 

Yes,  it  has  all  been  very 
wonderful ;  and  perhaps  it  is 
well  that  now  and  then  we 
should  pause  a  little  to  dwell 
on  what  has  happened.  Think 
what  we  would  have  said  in 
the  pre-war  years  if  we  had 
been  told  that  our  military 
forces  were  to  include  an 
"Army  of  the  Ehine "  and 
an  "  Army  of  the  Black  Sea  "  ! 
Think,  too,  what  we  would 
have  said  of  it  in  the  spring  of 
1918! 

Many  readers  of  '  Maga  '  will 
remember  the  great  fire  of 
Salonika,  and  how  the  British 
soldier  rose  to  his  full  height 
on  that  occasion.  He  has  been 
doing  much  the  same  sort  of 
work  among  the  Eussian  ships 
in  Moda  Bay. 

Very  early  on  the  morning 
following  the  meeting  in  the 
mess  a  squad  of  voluntary 
cooks  and  helpers,  with  lim- 
bered waggons  piled  with  stoves, 
camp  -  kettles,  and  rations, 
might  have  been  seen  moving 
down  to  the  little  pier  at  Moda. 
It  was  raining,  the  kindling 
wood  was  wet,  and  the  fires 
took  long  to  start.  But  in  a 
few  hours  hot  steaming  soup 
was  ready  for  two  thousand 
men,  and  a  naval  launch  (orig- 
inally built  for  chasing  sub- 
marines), under  the  charge  of 
an  officer  who  had  served 
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throughout  the  war  on  a  de- 
stroyer in  the  North  Sea,  was 
loading  it  on  board  to  carry  to 
one  of  the  ships. 

The  work  grew  rapidly  in 
scope,  and  certainly  it  was 
worth  the  doing.  It  was  taken 
up  in  high  quarters.  Funds 
were  started,  and  advices  from 
England  brought  assurances  of 
powerful  support.  But  the 
first  beginning  was  made  by 
the  little  British  mess  at 
Moda. 

On  those  crowded  iron  decks 
the  refugees — all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions— were  marshalled  into 
queues  and  fed.  A  pitiable 
sight  it  was  to  see  how  Hunger 
— as  great  a  leveller  as  Death 
— had  brought  all  to  the  one 
state.  Ladies  in  ermine-lined 
cloaks  formed  up  with  be- 
shawled  peasant  women  ;  grey- 
headed men  took  their  turn 
with  beardless  youths.  There 
was  no  scrambling,  no  im- 
patience ;  there  were  even 
cheers  and  laughter  ;  and  when 
despair  was  visible  it  was  that 
dumb  despair  that  seems  al- 
most to  eliminate  facial  ex- 
pression, and  that  is  so  pecu- 
liarly Eussian. 

There  were  many  sorely 
wounded  in  some  of  the  ships, 
and  in  many  cases  they  had  to 
remain  for  days  untended.  The 
condition  of  the  great  spectral- 
looking  transports  will  not  bear 
description.  In  the  passenger 
steamers,  however,  things  were 
not  altogether  bad.  The  Reschid 
Pasha  ("  Wretched  Pasha  "  to 
the  British  soldier)  was  one  of 


those  to  receive  hot  soup  and 
bread  for  the  grown-ups,  and 
tinned  milk  for  the  children, 
and  she  did  not  do  so  badly. 
True,  the  decks  were  crowded 
with  soldiers  and  civilians,  with 
scarcely  room  to  move,  but  as 
far  as  possible  the  cabins  had 
been  set  aside  for  the  women 
and  children.  The  big  saloon 
presented  a  spectacle  not  easily 
to  be  forgotten.  Groups  of 
families  had  pegged  out  claims 
in  every  corner  of  it.  There 
they  sat  or  crouched,  forming 
little  circles,  bivouacking  amid 
their  poor  possessions,  with 
very  little  food  or  drink  ;  and 
after  dusk  had  fallen  they 
would  light  a  candle  here  and 
there  and  talk  in  undertones. 
One  could  just  make  out  on 
one  of  the  walls  a  map  of  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  and  the 
ship's  notices  of  former  days  : 
"First  Class  Smoking  Boom," 
"  Lounge,"  "  Bath  Boom,"  &c., 
were  all  in  English.  She  had 
not  always  been  the  Wretched 
Pasha. 

With  what  a  will  everybody 
worked  to  relieve  the  misery  ! 
Sometimes,  as  a  vent  to  the 
feelings,  summary  justice  would 
be  meted  out  to  rascally  and 
rapacious  bumboatmen — their 
boats  ordered  to  lay-to,  and 
their  stocks  impounded  and 
passed  up  to  the  crowded 
decks  above,  together  with  the 
diamond  rings,  gold  watches, 
sables,  &c.,  which  they  had 
extorted  as  the  price  of  a  loaf 
of  bread.1  There  are  always 
scoundrels  seeking  for  an  oppor- 


1  Many  of  the  refugees  were  well  supplied  with  rouble  notes  ;  but  the  boatmen 
were  making  a  favour  of  accepting  a  million  paper  roubles  for  a  loaf. 
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tunity  to  trade  upon  the  mis- 
eries of  humanity.  Probably, 
though,  the  "  dago "  of  the 
Levant  and  its  neighbouring 
latitudes  just  about  takes  the 
palm  for  beastliness  of  this 
kind  ;  and  one  does  not  envy 
its  possessors  the  money  they 
made  over  the  dozens  of  vodka 
they  passed  on  board  the  trans- 
ports, and  which  brought  de- 
lirium and  death  to  not  a  few 
starving  people. 

In  view  of  the  already  enor- 
mously overcrowded  condition 
of  Constantinople,  the  problem 
has  been,  not  only  how  to 
feed  the  refugees  from  the 
Crimea,  but  where  to  put  them. 
This  at  the  time  of  writing 
(early  December)  is  in  gradual 
process  of  solution.  But  at 
first  all  that  could  be  done 
was  to  allow  those  individuals 
to  land  who  had  friends  to 
fetch  and  house  them.  The 
writer  visited  on  one  occasion 
the  quarters  of  a  young  British 
officer  who,  when  with  our 
forces  hi  the  Caucasus,  had 
married  a  Russian  lady  from 
the  Crimea.  After  days  of 
search  of  one  transport  after 
another,  she  had  found  her 
father,  mother,  and  young 
brother  on  board  of  one  of  the 
most  crowded.  They  had  had 
to  flee  from  their  home  at  a 
few  hours'  notice.  The  father 
— a  distinguished  old  general 
who  had  fought  in  the  Japanese 
War,  as  well  as  this  one — had 
little  left  him  beyond  the 
clothes  he  stood  up  in,  and 
his  sword.  In  the  golden  hilt 
of  this  was  a  miniature  cross 
of  beautiful  design,  a  high 
award  for  valour.  The  mother 


seemed  well  content  to  be  in 
possession  of  her  son,  a  youth 
of  seventeen  from  the  Crimean 
Military  College,  who,  after 
next  term,  was  to  have  joined 
the  army.  What  a  beginning 
to  his  life ! 

But  the  Crimean  refugees 
are  not  the  only  ones  that 
have  come  to  Constantinople 
from  Eussia  during  recent 
years,  although  they  are  the 
saddest.  Others  preceded 
them,  and  the  extraordinarily 
varied  (not  variegated,  for  it 
is  dreadfully  drab)  population 
of  Galata  and  Pera  is  now 
almost  preponderatingly  Rus- 
sian, i  It  shocks  one  to  see 
how,  side  by  side  with  the 
most  abject  want,  there  exists 
the  most  boundless  extrava- 
gance. But  it  doesn't  appear  to 
shock  the  Russians  themselves 
— the  rich  or  the  poor.  "Let 
us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry, 
for  to-morrow  we  die,"  is  a 
motto  which  seems  peculiarly 
to  suit  the  Russian  tempera- 
ment ;  and  never  more  so 
than  now. 

Those  who  have  no  money 
drift  aimlessly  about  the  streets. 
God  knows  what  they  eat  or 
where  they  sleep  !  Those  who 
have  money  spend  it  lavishly 
and  assiduously  on  themselves 
and  on  their  women.  The  scare- 
crow thousands  in  the  streets 
move  past  the  gaudy  restau- 
rants without  even  staring  in. 

To  dine  at  the  "Moscow 
Circle  " — the  most  expensive 
restaurant  in  Constantinople 
— perhaps  the  most  expensive 
anywhere  —  is  an  experience 
that  gives  one  indeed  to  think. 
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For  the  most  part  it  is  patron- 
ised by  Eussians,  although  at 
one  or  two  tables  you  may 
see  British  officers  who  are 
in  town  for  a  night  or  two  on 
leave  ;  and  at  others  Jews  and 
a  few  Greek  or  Armenian  war 
profiteers,  with  their  pinchbeck, 
bedizened  women-folk.  It  is  a 
large  long  room,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  little  tables,  and  a 
raised  gallery  runs  round  the 
walls,  containing  other  tables. 
At  one  end  is  a  platform 
whereon  an  orchestra  is  play- 
ing dance  music,  and  at  the 
other  a  huge  sort  of  bar 
covered  with  every  imaginable 
kind  of  hors  d'ceuvres.  The 
correct  thing  is  for  the  guests 
to  go  up  to  this  bar  before 
taking  their  places  at  table 
and  choose  their  own  caviare, 
&c.,  just  as  one  sees  people 
choosing  their  cakes  in  a  fash- 
ionable tea-shop.  Time  con- 
veys nothing  to  a  Eussian, 
and  people  drop  in  to  dinner 
at  all  hours  between  seven  and 
eleven.  Much  vodka  is  con- 
sumed, and  wine  of  all  kinds. 
Professional  dancers  appear  at 
intervals  and  perform  wild  and 
not  always  very  pleasant 
dances.  Many  of  the  wait- 
resses belong  to  aristocratic 
Eussian  families,  and  have 
taken  up  this  work  to  keep 
themselves  from  starving.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a 
party  of  guests  get  up  from 
their  table  and  kiss  the  hand 
of  the  waitress  who  comes  to 
take  their  order.  There  is 
much  noise,  much  smoking, 
heavy  feeding  and  drinking ; 
but  no  real  gaiety  or  amuse- 
ment. How  could  there  be  ? 


At  the  Eussian  Symphony 
Concerts,  which  take  place  once 
a  week  in  the  Nouveau  Theatre, 
one  sees  the  comparatively 
well-to-do  refugee  from  another 
angle.  He  has  a  passion  for 
good  music,  preferably  those 
compositions  that  seem  to  move 
— with  interludes  of  laughter 
— to  a  sad,  inexorable  end. 
He  does  not  sit  through  an 
orchestral  performance  with  the 
rigid  recollection  of  the  Teuton, 
nor  is  he  perhaps  as  critical ; 
but  his  attention  is  none  the 
less  real  and  rapt.  The  crowded 
house  at  the  Nouveau  Theatre 
will  sit  spellbound  through  the 
"Symphonic  Pathe"tique "  of 
Tchaikowsky,  and  follow  it 
with  absolute  understanding. 

But,  here  again,  time  is  no 
object  to  the  Eussian.  The 
performance  may  start  any- 
thing from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour  late,  and  during  the  pro- 
tracted intervals  extremely 
grimy  workmen  wander  about 
the  stage,  smoking  pipes  and 
with  their  hats  on,  to  shift  the 
piano  or  perform  some  other 
task.  Pipes  and  hats  are 
meant  to  be  regarded,  and  are 
accepted,  as  signs  of  the  altered 
times. 

To  the  writer  Constantinople 
has  appeared  pre-eminently  as 
the  City  of  Mirage  ;  and  the 
Turk's  mentality  and  outlook 
upon  life  seem  warped  and 
blurred,  as  though  the  actual 
mirages  to  which  all  the  Con- 
stantinople distances  are  sub- 
ject had  penetrated  to  his 
brain.  He  does  not  now  believe 
that  all  his  mirages  are  life, 
but  he  is  not  far  from  holding 
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all  life  to  be  mirage.  Certainly 
there  is  nothing  whatever  in 
the  modern  life  of  Constanti- 
nople to  be  compared  with  the 
evidences  of  its  past.  Every- 
thing that  is  modern  about  it 
is  in  direct  and  discordant 
contrast  with  everything  that 
is  ancient ;  and  when  one  asks 
oneself  which  it  is  that  really 
counts  for  most — the  modern, 
with  its  sorry  life,  or  the 
ancient,  gloriously  dead — one 
can  see  no  superiority  in  the 
live  ass  over  the  dead  lion. 

The  mirage  and  glamour  of 
the  Bosphorus  are  eternally 
the  most  real  attributes  of 
Constantinople.  Looking  back 
across  it  from  Moda  or  Haidar 
Pasha  on  a  sunny  day,  it  is 
not  vulgar  Pera  that  holds 
your  gaze,  but  Stamboul — 
throned  in  splendid  isolation, 
tranquil,  incomparable,  serene. 
Great  groups  of  mosques  stand 
quietly  against  the  sky,  their 
swelling  domes  picketed  around 
with  shaft-like  minarets — the 
mosque  of  Sultan  Ahmed,  away 
to  the  left,  the  most  poignantly 
beautiful  of  all ;  that  of  Sulei- 
man the  Magnificent,  towering 
in  the  background  ;  and  San 
Sofia,  that  has  about  it  ever  an 
air  of  detachment,  of  waiting, 
waiting.  .  .  . 

To  look  out  of  an  evening, 
during  the  afterglow,  from  the 
back  windows  of  the  British 
Embassy  at  Pera,  or  from  the 
street  that  winds  below  them, 
away  from  the  noise  and  gar- 
ishness  of  the  so-called  Grand' 
Eue — to  look  across  at  Stam- 
boul sinking  into  night — is  to 
witness  the  mystical  embodi- 
ment of  all  the  poetry  and 


magic  of  the  East.  Overhead 
the  stars  are  already  out ; 
but  behind  the  long  black 
silhouette  of  Stamboul  the  sky 
is  brushed  with  crimson  fire. 
Eight  at  your  feet  the  Golden 
Horn  has  disappeared  in  dark- 
ness, and  darkness  is  creeping 
up  and  up  to  fill  the  spaces 
between  the  mosques.  In  five 
short  minutes  the  mosques 
themselves  have  gone,  and  the 
day  is  done. 

It  is  impossible  when  you 
stand  inside  the  great  church 
of  San  Sofia  to  reconcile  your- 
self to  its  alienation  from  the 
Christian  faith.  The  perpetua- 
tion of  that  spoilation  is  at 
once  ominous  and  annoying. 
Islam  has  done  nothing  for 
this  inspiration  of  all  its  mos- 
ques except  to  smear  its  walls 
with  uncouth  symbols,  obstruct 
its  vistas  with  hideous  chan- 
deliers, and  attempt  to  dis- 
tort the  exquisite  proportions 
of  its  interior  by  setting  every- 
thing awry. 

Yet  nothing  can  detract  from 
the  vastness,  space,  and  dignity 
of  this  marvel  of  Christendom. 
To  understand  a  little  of  its 
soul  one  should  move  away 
into  some  dark  recess  on  the 
northern  side,  and  watch  the 
light  filtering  through  the  tops 
of  the  southern  arches,  as 
though  in  some  great  sub- 
terranean cavern  portions  of 
the  rocky  vault  had  been  hewed 
and  hewed  till  they  began  to 
let  in  the  light  of  day.  There 
is  only  one  more  perfect  build- 
ing in  the  world  than  San 
Sofia,  and  that  is  the  Taj 
Mahal.  But  how  can  one 
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compare  a  masterpiece  that 
has  been  raised  from  earth 
with  a  miracle  dropped  down 
from  heaven  ? 

The  Bosphorus  is  the  life- 
blood  of  Constantinople  —  a 
thing  of  constant  change  and 
never-ending  activity — windy 
and  swift  of  current — sweeping 
into  view  through  the  narrows 
at  Bumeli  Hissar — forcing  Asia 
and  Europe  apart,  yet  suffering 
them  to  communicate  at  ten 
thousand  points  by  means  of 
the  ceaseless  traffic.  Scutari, 
on  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  its 
numerous  dependencies  of 
towns  and  villages,  are  ren- 
dered one  with  Constantinople 
and  Stamboul  by  day.  Only 
at  night,  when  traffic  ceases 
between  the  continents,  does 
the  Bosphorus  exercise  its  full 
powers  of  sundering  the  two 
continents. 

Until  the  sad  fleet  came 
struggling  through  the  straits 
the  other  day,  traffic  with  the 
Black  Sea  ports  had  almost 
ceased.  Gone  the  prosperity 
of  pre-war  commerce,  gone 
the  laden  grain-ships  from  Eus- 
sia,  gone  everything  that  meant 
life  and  progress.  All  that 
you  see  now  is  a  few  sailing- 
ships  plying  to  and  from  the 
Eoumanian  and  Bulgarian 
coasts — caiques  of  great  beauty 
that  come  stealing  round  the 
Bosphorus  bends,  their  large 
sails  bellying  to  the  breeze 
and  their  painted  hulls  a- 
shimmer  with  the  sea.  Eough 
resinous  wines,  charcoal,  olives, 
maize — theirs  is  the  narrow 
rudimentary  trade  that  is  too 
humble  for  world-events  to 


kill.  Great  numbers  of  fishing- 
boats  are  constantly  in  mid- 
stream, keeping  their  station 
against  the  current  by  dint  of 
much  effort,  and  coming  in, 
threading  their  way  between 
the  big  anchored  battleships, 
to  spill  their  glittering  catches 
out  upon  the  quays.  The 
Bosphorus  fishes  are  the  sweet- 
est in  the  world. 

There  are  curious  birds  that 
haunt  the  straits,  flying  in 
great  flocks  up  and  down  for 
days  at  a  time,  travelling  at 
high  speed  and  seeming  never 
to  stop.  The  Turks  call  them 
yal  Jcovalc  ("  hunting  the  air  "), 
but  to  many  they  are  known 
as  the  "  Lost  Souls  of  the 
Bosphorus."  They  keep  very 
close  to  the  water,  those  coming 
down  the  straits  invariably 
passing — if  two  flocks  meet — 
above  those  going  up.  Nobody 
knows  on  what  they  feed. 
They  are  shaped  not  unlike 
gigantic  swifts.  Periodically 
they  disappear,  mostly  when 
the  straits  are  calm  and  of 
that  wonderful  cobalt  colour 
known  as  "Bosphorus  blue." 
A  local  legend  has  it  that  they 
are  the  souls  of  erring  wives 
of  the  Seraglio.  But  if  human 
beings  can  change  into  animals, 
why  not  animals  into  other 
animals,  and  these  mystery- 
birds  that  hunt  the  Bosphorus 
in  packs  be  the  spirits  of  those 
unnumbered  dogs  of  Constanti- 
nople that  the  Turks  once  cast 
upon  the  Marmara  rock  of 
Oxia  to  starve  ? 

The  Black  Sea  exit  of  the 
Bosphorus  is  at  this  season 
of  the  year  too  often  veiled 
in  mist  and  rain.  It  is  as 
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though  the  welter  of  horror 
and  unhappiness  that  to-day 
is  Eussia  were  sending  out 
reeking  smoke.  One  has  an 
uneasy  feeling  that  behind 
that  curtain  the  forces  of  male- 
volence and  disruption  are  per- 
fecting their  menace  to  the 
world.  But  as  one  drops  down 
the  straits  with  the  swift  cur- 
rent, every  hundred  yards  seems 
to  bring  one  closer  to  the  calm 
and  sunshine  of  the  "Isles  of 
Greece."  Stamboul  on  the  one 
side,  Scutari  on  the  other, 
appear  to  vie  with  one  another 
for  serenity  and  peace.  The 
Golden  Horn,  with  its  myriad 
slanting  masts,  penetrates  deep 
into  the  city  and  behind  it, 
to  where  it  terminates  in  the 
beautifully  -  named  Sweet- 
Waters  -  of  -  Europe  springs. 
You  round  Seraglio  Point,where 
the  current  swirls  and  eddies, 
and  all  at  once  the  mirage- 
haunted  Marmara  lies  before 
you,  set  with  its  shadowy 
islands. 

The  Marmara  is  the  sea 
which  of  all  others  the  gem 
called  aquamarine  recalls.  The 
line  of  its  shores  is  nearly 
always  vague  and  indistinct, 
and  its  waters  are  of  a  pale 
distilled  blue  that  has  more  in 
it  of  air  than  sea.  Its  islets 
are  undercut  by  refraction  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  some- 
times appear  to  be  trembling 
upon  pivots.  Even  the  large 
Princes'  Islands — Proti,  Anti- 
gone, Halki,  and  Prinkipo — 
are  affected  by  mirage  on 
apparently  quite  clear  days. 
The  distant  Marmara  Island 
itself  can  often  be  discerned 
from  Moda,  floating  above  the 


horizon.  On  one  occasion  the 
red  ball  of  the  sun,  as  it  set 
from  a  cloudless  sky,  presented 
a  double  image,  quite  clear  of 
the  water's  margin. 

Most  soldiers  will  agree  that 
the  best  way  to  see  a  country 
is  from  the  back  of  a  good 
horse  ;  and  to  the  writer  long 
rides  in  various  out-of-the-way 
portions  of  the  globe  have  been 
among  the  chief est  joys  of  life. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  military 
reconnaissance  at  all — although 
military  reconnaissance  may  be 
combined  with  it — but  of  get- 
ting on  terms  with  the  "  spirit 
of  place "  that  is  in  every 
country,  and  taking  it  as  you 
find  it.  One  should — if  one 
can — resist  the  temptation  to 
compare,  to  see  one  country 
in  terms  of  another ;  for  that 
way  lies  unhappiness  and 
regrets. 

To  anybody  riding  out  for 
the  first  time  into  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  that  part  of 
Anatolia  that  lies  within  some 
eighty  miles  of  the  Bosphorus, 
the  country  appears  at  first 
sight  monotonous  and  arid. 
Where  crops  are  being  sown, 
little  else  but  stones  seem  to 
have  any  chance  of  showing. 
Bare  hills  and  treacherous  nul- 
lahs, and  all  the  dreariness  of 
a  sparsely- cultivated  land  that 
has  "  gone  back,"  appear  to 
form  the  sum -total  of  what 
there  is  to  see.  But  soon  one 
finds — as  one  does  in  almost 
every  country  that  is  not 
"  black  "—that  this  strip  of 
Anatolia  possesses  a  most  real 
charm  of  its  own.  It  is  rich 
in  a  careless,  improvident,  un- 
scientific way.  Its  cultivation, 
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even  at  its  height,  has  always 
been  the  reverse  of  "inten- 
sive." But  there  is  so  much 
of  it,  spread  out  over  so 
inordinate  an  area,  that  with 
a  little  more  increase  in  output 
it  could  feed  half  Europe. 
There  is  charm  and  distinction 
in  its  cleanness,  its  far- wander- 
ing flocks,  its  wild  flowers,  its 
birds,  the  outline  of  its  hills 
against  sunny  windy  skies,  its 
ramshackle  villages — inhabited 
one  day,  deserted  the  next — 
its  rare  fortress-like  farmsteads, 
with  their  clumps  of  planes 
and  poplars,  its  vistas  of  snows 
and  seas. 

What  it  wants  is  peace. 
You  may  follow  with  your 
eye  the  line  of  the  Anatolian 
Eailway  as  it  threads  its  way 
across  one  plain  after  another 
in  this,  the  initial  stage  of  its 
great  journey  towards  Baghdad, 
and  note  with  what  forethought 
its  wayside  stations  have  been 
placed  to  collect  the  country's 
grain.  Alas  !  at  every  station 
tons  upon  tons  of  grain  have 
gone  to  waste.  The  Baghdad 
scheme  was  a  grandiose  con- 
ception, which  had  necessarily 
to  fail  when  Germany  went 
down,  and  its  failure  involved, 
among  so  many  other  things, 
the  loss  to  Europe  of  the 
harvests  of  Anatolia.  Some 
day,  if  all  goes  well — and  it  is 
a  big  "  if  " — that  loss  will  be 
made  good  a  hundred-fold. 

But  thoughts  like  these  do 
not  play  much  part  in  the 
perfect  ride.  Not  they,  but 
the  faculty  of  arriving  at  a 
true  understanding  with  Nature, 
gives  the  soul  peace. 

I  shall  not  forget  the  ride 


which  we  took,  one  sunny 
autumn  day,  out  from  the 
mere  prettiness  of  Moda  to 
the  wildness  of  the  hills  that 
rise  behind  Scutari.  Topping 
at  last  a  summit  from  whence 
an  uninterrupted  view  could 
be  obtained  of  the  Bosphorus 
upon  the  one  side  and  of  the 
Marmara  and  the  country  be- 
yond Brusa  on  the  other, 
we  looked  across  the  Gulf  of 
Ismid,  to  where,  many  miles 
away,  the  Asiatic  Mount  Olym- 
pus reared  its  head.  .  .  .  Im- 
mensity of  space,  immensity 
of  height — snows  tinged  to  pink 
by  the  declining  sun.  Hima- 
layas or  Alps,  Atlas  or  Andes, 
these  urge  us  to  no  comparisons, 
to  no  regrets.  They  reign 
apart :  their  shining  altars  are 
raised  for  the  same  rites  to  the 
same  God :  they  are  in  a 
brotherhood  of  their  own. 

But  the  spirit  of  place  ruled 
strong  when  we  dropped,  at 
sunset,  down  stony  slopes  to 
the  water's  edge.  We  turned 
our  horses  homewards,  with 
the  dark  blue  of  the  Bosphorus 
changing  to  black  upon  our 
right ;  while  high  above  us 
on  the  left  the  myriad  windows 
of  Scutari — the  ancient  Chry- 
sopolis,  or  "  City  of  Gold  " — 
flung  back  the  sunset  in  a 
sheet  of  flame. 

Lights  began  to  glimmer 
amid  the  darkness  upon  both 
sides  of  the  straits  and  on  the 
shipping  lying  at  anchor  in 
the  offing — many  on  some  ships, 
few  on  others  :  a  light  only 
here  and  there,  distributed 
meagrely,  among  the  hapless 
fleet  in  Moda  Bay  that  held 
the  dead  hopes  of  Eussia. 
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ON   HAZAEDOUS  SEE  VICE. 


BY   MERVYN   LAMB. 


CHAPTER  X. — A   CHECK. 


THE  autumn  rains  had  begun 
to  fall  in  drenching  torrents, 
turning  the  fields  into  sticky 
mud  through  which  the  young 
corn  was  already  beginning  to 
sprout.  Up  in  the  battle  line 
the  grim  struggle  still  went  on 
in  conditions  of  ever-increasing 
difficulty.  The  insatiable  mud 
swallowed  up  millions  of  rounds 
of  ammunition,  whilst  countless 
bully-beef  tins,  hand-grenades, 
and  stores  of  every  description 
sank  into  the  morass  without 
affecting  its  appetite,  whetted 
incessantly  by  the  opposing 
artillery. 

The  struggling  pack-animals, 
which  fought  their  way  for- 
ward night  after  night  over 
the  shell-torn  ground,  were 
bogged  in  ever-increasing  num- 
bers, and  the  heavily-laden 
infantry,  winding  their  way 
up  the  flooded  communication 
trenches,  began  to  arrive  at 
their  destination  only  to  find 
that  some  of  their  number 
had  disappeared  spurlos  into 
the  slough  of  despond.  Every 
vestige  of  green  had  long  since 
disappeared,  and  only  a  few 
giant  tree- stumps  broke  the 
monotony,  whilst  the  shattered 
landscape  presented  an  appear- 
ance which  was  aptly  de- 
scribed by  the  British  soldier 
— for  those  who  can  fill  in 
the  appropriate  adjective — as 
"  miles  and  miles  of all." 


Adrienne's  reports,  which  at 
first  had  come  regularly,  had 
ceased  to  arrive,  and  the 
gravest  fears  were  entertained 
at  Headquarters  as  to  her  fate  ; 
but  in  accordance  with  arrange- 
ments made  with  her  by  Jean, 
pigeons  were  to  be  dropped  on 
one  of  three  nights  when  the 
moon  was  full.  It  was  a  forlorn 
hope,  for  the  season  was  far 
advanced,  and,  indeed,  on  the 
first  two  nights,  rain  and  clouds 
rendered  any  flying  out  of  the 
question. 

The  third  and  last  night 
was  little  better,  and  the 
Squadron  Commander  was  very 
averse  from  making  the 
attempt. 

Archer's  anxiety,  however, 
was  at  least  equal  to  Jean's, 
for  he  felt  that  no  risk  would 
be  too  great  to  let  Adrienne 
know  that  they  had  reached 
home,  and  that  she  was  not 
deserted. 

Eventually  the  Squadron 
Commander  yielded  to  their 
urgent  entreaties,  and  the  flight 
was  made,  only  to  prove  that 
that  officer's  judgment  had 
been  correct ;  for  after  being 
in  the  air  some  three  hours 
and  completely  losing  their 
way,  they  were  fortunate  to 
land  at  an  aerodrome  a  long 
way  from  their  starting-point. 
Of  Adrienne's  signal  they  had 
seen  no  sign,  even  if,  as  was 
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doubtful,  they  ever  reached 
the  rendezvous,  and  they  could 
only  hope  that  news  of  the 
passing  of  an  aeroplane  might 
somehow  reach  her,  and  hearten 
her  in  her  dangerous  task. 

For  the  moment  there  was 
nothing  more  which  could  be 
done,  for  the  state  of  the 
ground  rendered  any  attempt 
at  landing  away  from  an  aero- 
drome a  risky  business  by 
day  and  sheer  madness  by 
night.  Later,  when  the  ground 
froze,  conditions  might  be  more 
favourable,  and  in  the  mean- 
time experiments  were  to  be 
carried  out  with  other  methods 
of  communication,  some  of 
which  will  appear  later. 

Archer  had  no  place  in  these 
schemes,  and  as  it  was  con- 
sidered that  he  needed  a  rest 
after  his  trying  experiences,  he 
was  placed  on  duty  as  one  of 
the  "  ferry-pilots,"  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  bring  across  from 
England  to  France  the  new 
machines,  which  were  required 
daily  in  large  numbers  to  re- 
place the  terrible  wastage  on 
the  battle  front.  It  was  thank- 
less work,  not  free  from  danger, 
and  entailing  much  standing 
about  at  Lymphe  waiting  for 
passably  favourable  conditions 
in  which  to  cross  the  Channel, 
followed,  when  successful,  by 
a  dash  for  Boulogne  and  an 
uncomfortable  journey  back 
on  the  crowded  steamer  to 
Folkestone. 


The  only  tinge  of  real  ex- 
citement at  Lymphe  was  pro- 
vided all  too  rarely  by  rumours 
of  a  Zeppelin  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, when  there  was  a  general 
scramble  for  the  available 
machines,  in  the  hope  of  being 
the  first  to  have  a  chance  of 
"  downing  "  it.  But  even  this 
palled  when  it  was  seen  that 
the  news  was  invariably  false, 
and  that  no  "Zep."  had  any 
intention  of  coming  near  this 
hornets'  nest. 

To  the  other  boys  in  the 
mess,  who  regarded  him  with 
respect  as  a  pilot  who  had 
"  made  good,"  Archer  appeared 
to  be  his  old  cheery  self,  though 
certainly  he  did  not  join  in  the 
occasional  jaunts  to  town,where 
any  superfluous  cash  was  effec- 
tively disposed  of,  in  the  mini- 
mum of  time,  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

He  thought  a  good  deal 
about  Adrienne  during  this 
period,  but  saw  nothing  of 
Jean  nor  of  any  one  who 
would  be  likely  to  give  him 
any  news  of  her,  and  he  did 
not  venture  to  make  any  in- 
quiries on  such  a  delicate 
subject. 

Yet  he  had  a  feeling  that 
the  time  would  come  when  his 
services  would  again  be  re- 
quired ;  and  though  he  longed 
to  be  back  at  the  front,  he 
carried  on  conscientiously  and 
without  complaint,  determined 
to  be  ready  for  "  the  day  "  ! 
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CHAPTER  XI. — ADRIENNE  CARRIES  ON. 


Adrienne  spent  the  days  after 
the  burning  of  Jean's  house 
and  the  escape  of  Jean  and 
Archer  in  a  state  of  extreme 
nervous  tension.  To  her  in- 
tense relief,  Jean's  hope,  that 
the  double  walls  would  collapse 
on  to  the  dead  Boche,  had 
been  almost  miraculously  ful- 
filled ;  and  though  to  her,  as 
she  passed  down  the  road,  the 
secret  seemed  painfully  obvious, 
the  Germans  did  not  appear  to 
notice  that  there  was  anything 
special  about  the  appearance 
of  the  ruins. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  amongst  them 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  fire, 
coming  as  it  did  so  soon  after 
that  of  the  garage ;  but  when 
Adrienne  casually  suggested  to 
the  Feldwebel,  that  perhaps  a 
deserter  had  done  it  to  cover 
up  his  tracks,  that  worthy, 
to  her  joy,  remarked  that  he 
thought  it  was  very  probable, 
for  his  clerk  had  been  missed 
just  before  the  fire  started, 
and  as  he  lived  near  Malmedy, 
he  probably  had  French  con- 
nections ;  besides,  he  hated 
the  Town  Major,  who  bullied 
all  his  staff. 

Whether  this  idea  was  gener- 
ally credited  or  not,  it  did  not 
prevent  the  Germans  from  per- 
secuting the  unfortunate  in- 
habitants to  the  full  limit  of 
the  official  regulations,  which 
afforded  considerable  scope  to 
such  an  enthusiast  as  the  Town 
Major.  He  had  lost  most  of 
his  possessions  in  the  fire,  and 


was  particularly  offensive,  tak- 
ing a  savage  delight  in  carrying 
out  "  perquisitions  "  after  the 
villagers  had  gone  to  sleep, 
pulling  them  out  of  bed,  and 
making  them  stand  out  in  the 
cold  whilst  their  cottages  were 
turned  upside  down.  This  hap- 
pened twice  to  Adrienne  ;  and 
as  the  Town  Major  was  evi- 
dently struck  by  her  attractive 
appearance  en  dfahdbilU,  it 
would  probably  have  happened 
again,  had  not  Major  von 
Brittstein  been  disturbed  on 
the  second  occasion,  and  given 
the  Town  Major  to  understand 
in  no  indefinite  terms  that, 
whatever  he  did  in  other  houses, 
he  must  in  future  leave  his 
billet  alone. 

He  concluded  a  fine  perora- 
tion by  asking  the  Town  Major 
what  the  German  Army  was 
coming  to,  when  a  verdammter 
schweirihund  of  a  reserve  officer 
had  the  impertinence  to  wake 
up  a  regular  officer  of  the 
General  Staff ! 

As  she  listened,  Adrienne 
felt  that  she  almost  liked  the 
arrogant  Prussian,  for  now  she 
knew  that  she  could  be  away 
from  the  house  at  night,  with- 
out any  fear  of  her  absence 
being  discovered  ;  and  she  pro- 
ceeded to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  fact. 

At  regular  intervals  during 
the  following  fortnight  she  met 
her  confederates^  in  the  wood, 
and  two  sets  of  reports  were 
despatched  and  duly  reached 
"  le  Commandant "  at  Head- 
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quarters  some  five  days  later, 
by  a  channel  too  intricate  to 
be  described  in  detail. 

Then  there  came  a  night 
when  Adrienne  waited  in  the 
wood  in  vain,  for  no  one  arrived. 

She  returned  home  in  great 
despondency,  only  relieved  by 
the  thought  that  apparently 
for  the  moment  there  was 
nothing  of  special  importance 
to  report,  for  the  long  marching 
columns  had  ceased  to  pass, 
and  calm  had  again  descended 
on  the  little  village.  True,  the 
villagers  were  still  ordered  to 
put  water  out  at  night,  and  all 
blinds  had  to  be  down  after 
7  P.M.,  but  she  had  managed 
to  elicit  from  the  Feldwebel 
that,  in  his  opinion,  this  was 
merely  camouflage,  and  that 
the  movement  was  certainly 
over  for  the  time  being. 

Still,  she  had  the  wit  to 
know  that  negative  information 
might  be  quite  as  valuable  as 
positive  information,  and  be- 
sides, she  was  helpless  should 
she  get  any  valuable  news,  for 
her  chain  of  communication  to 
the  Franco-Belgian  frontier  was 
broken,  and  she  could  see  no 
possible  means  of  re-establish- 
ing it.  There  was  the  off-chance 
of  getting  some  pigeons  by  air, 
but  that  could  not  happen  for 
many  days  to  come. 

There  was  also  the  haunting 
fear  that  at  least  some  of  her 
confederates  had  been  arrested, 
and  that  under  the  German 
system  of  "  peaceful  persua- 
sion," which  had  broken  the 
resolution  of  so  many  other 
patriots,  they,  too,  might  dis- 
close information  which  would 


leave  blanks  for  ever  in  many 
of  the  smugglers'  families. 

For  her  own  safety  she  did 
not  greatly  trouble,  since  she 
had  long  since  faced  and  ac- 
cepted the  fact  that  the  work 
on  which  she  was  employed 
could  have  only  one  end.  Her 
duty  to  her  country,  however, 
demanded  that  the  end  should 
be  postponed  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. 

Her  distress  was  increased 
by  the  news  which  the  Feld- 
webel imparted  the  following 
day.  Apparently  the  German 
reinforcements  were  already 
melting  away  in  the  fiery  fur- 
nace, without  having  appre- 
ciably restored  the  situation, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  villages 
farther  west  were  actually 
being  removed  into  the  in- 
terior. Thus  the  pitiful  scenes, 
which  wrung  the  hearts  of  the 
"  Old  Contemptibles  "  during 
the  great  retreat  from  Mons, 
were  again  enacted,  as  the 
miserable  villagers  trudged 
along  the  churned-up  roads, 
or  across  the  muddy  fields, 
endeavouring  to  save  a  moiety 
of  their  household  goods  in 
every  kind  of  ramshackle 
conveyance,  including  wheel- 
barrows and  perambulators.  In 
some  respects  the  droves  were 
even  more  pathetic  than  in 
1914,  since  only  the  very  old 
or  the  very  young  were  in- 
cluded in  the  mournful  pro- 
cessions, whilst  all  the  able- 
bodied  of  both  sexes  were 
retained  for  forced  labour. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  sign 
which  foreshadowed  an  im- 
pending change,  for  roads  and 
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bridges  were  being  mined, 
and,  not  many  miles  to  the 
west  of  the  village,  fresh  lines 
of  entrenchments  were  be- 
ing constructed  with  feverish 
energy. 

All  this  pointed  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  German  with- 
drawal in  the  not  far  distant 
future,  and  Adrienne  felt  that 
the  information  was  of  vital 
importance  to  her  friends  on 
the  other  side. 

She  had  yet  another  shock 
when  she  heard  that  Major 
von  Brittstein  would  be  leaving 
the  following  day  for  Brussels, 
and  with  him  her  sole  pro- 
tection against  the  advances 
of  the  Town  Major,  whose  in- 
tentions had  become  increas- 
ingly clear,  and  whose  pro- 
spective visits,  if  they  had  no 
worse  consequences,  would  pre- 
vent her  leaving  the  house  at 
night. 

She  pondered  long  and  anx- 
iously as  to  how  she  could  get 
the  great  news  through  to 
Maubeuge,  whence  the  chain 
might  still  be  intact.  It  was 
quite  hopeless  for  her  to  beg 
of  the  Town  Major  a  pass  for 
herself,  since  the  last  thing 
which  would  commend  itself 
to  that  official  would  be  to 
assist  her  to  escape  from  his 
clutches.  Now  that  her  con- 
federates had  vanished,  she 
knew  of  no  one  amongst  her 
acquaintances  who  would  make 
the  journey,  and  the  post  was, 
of  course,  out  of  the  question, 
since  letters  seldom  reached 
their  destination,  and  besides, 
were  thoroughly  censored  and 
invariably  delayed  during 
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operations.  Finally,  she  came 
to  a  decision,  and  character- 
istically it  was  a  bold  one. 

To  the  Feldwebel  she  went 
in  great  distress.  She  had 
received  very  bad  news  of 
some  one  at  Maubeuge  who 
was  more  than  a  friend  ;  he 
had  been  ill  for  a  long  time  and 
she  could  get  no  word  to  him. 
If  only  he  could  know  that  she 
was  safe  and  well,  it  might 
make  just  all  the  difference ; 
better  still,  if  she  could  only 
see  him  !  Alas  !  but  that  was 
impossible — unless  she  could 
get  there  in  a  German  car. 
Did  they  ever  give  a  lift  to  a 
French  girl  ?  did  he  think 
that  Major  von  Brittstein  could 
help  her  ? 

The  Feldwebel  was  quite 
emphatic  that  nothing  —  at 
least,  nothing  which  she  would 
be  likely  to  offer — would  induce 
a  Staff  Officer  to  take  her  in 
his  car  on  any  consideration, 
and  this  was  precisely  the 
point  which  Adrienne  wished 
to  discover,  for  she  had  no 
intention  of  trusting  herself 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  this 
particular  officer,  which  would 
probably  have  led  her  in  quite 
a  different  direction  to  what 
she  had  in  mind. 

When  the  Feldwebel  had 
gone,  Adrienne  wrote  a  pas- 
sionate letter  to  her  beloved 
Paul,  begging  him  to  let  her 
know  how  he  was,  indicating 
certain  remedies,  but,  above 
all,  that  he  should  keep  warm 
now  that  the  autumn  rains  had 
set  in  :  the  sort  of  foolish 
letter,  in  fact,  which  love-lorn 
girls  are  in  the  habit  of  writing 
p 
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to  the  unworthy  object  of  their 
affections. 

Then  with  milk  she  wrote 
her  news  very  carefully  be- 
tween the  lines.  It  was  a 
dangerous  medium,  for  it  would 
react  to  the  most  elementary 
tests  of  the  German  censorship, 
but  she  had  no  other ;  and 
besides,  she  had  never  before 
sent  any  communications  in 
invisible  ink,  and  it  had  to 
be  something  which  would  show 
up  when  heated,  or  the  recipient 
would  be  none  the  wiser. 

Then  she  put  on  her  most 
becoming  frock,  and  knocked 
at  Von  Brittstein's  door. 

In  reply  to  a  gruff  herein, 
she  entered  to  find  that  gentle- 
man engaged  in  packing  up 
his  papers.  He  was  evidently 
astonished  and  somewhat  taken 
aback  at  the  unusual  intrusion, 
for  Adrienne  had  always  studi- 
ously avoided  him  ;  but  it  was 
not  easy  to  be  rude  to  such  a 
pretty  picture,  and  with  un- 
usual courtesy  he  asked  her 
what  she  wanted. 

She  told  her  pitiful  story 
about  the  young  man  at  Mau- 
beuge,  who  was  more  than  a 
brother,  and  then  seizing  his 
hand  begged  him  to  take  her 
in  his  car.  Von  Brittstein 
had  some  of  the  instincts  of  a 
gentleman,  and  though  he 
brusquely  refused  to  even  con- 
sider such  a  thing,  he  became 
more  and  more  embarrassed 
as  she  still  persisted  in  her 
appeal,  finally  bursting  into 
tears.  Ultimately  |he  reluc- 
tantly yielded  to  the  extent  of 
saying  that  he  would  deliver 
a  letter  for  her,  provided  that 


it  was  open,  and  that  he  was 
satisfied  it  contained  nothing 
contrary  to  the  censorship  rules. 
He  would  be  leaving  the  next 
morning  early,  and  she  must 
give  it  to  him  that  night. 

Having  obtained  this  con- 
cession, Adrienne  proceeded 
to  explain  the  exact  location 
of  the  young  man's  house, 
but  in  so  involved  a 
manner  that  the  Major  could 
not  make  head  or  tail  of  her 
directions,  so  she  then  said 
that  if  he  would  just  give  it, 
as  he  passed,  to  the  man  at  the 
level -crossing  near  the  sally- 
port at  the  entrance  to  the 
town,  the  latter  would  deliver 
it.  To  this  the  Major  thank- 
fully agreed,  as  being  a  simple 
way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  an  interview 
which,  if  prolonged,  might  lead 
him  into  further  breaches  of 
his  own  regulations. 

In  fact,  both  parties  to  the 
deal  were  almost  equally 
pleased  when  it  was  concluded, 
for  the  young  man  and  the 
address  existed  only  in  Ad- 
rienne's  fertile  imagination, 
whilst  the  man  at  the  level- 
crossing  was  probably  the  near- 
est surviving  link  in  the  broken 
chain. 

We  have  said  that  the  Major 
had  some  of  the  instincts  of 
a  gentleman,  and  we  must  add 
that  he  was  not  the  finished 
article,  for  he  exacted  a  tribute 
from  the  pretty  French  girl 
when  she  gave  him  the  letter. 
Still  she  felt  as  she  scrubbed 
her  face  afterwards  that,  even 
so,  she  had  had  considerably 
the  better  of  the  bargain,  for 
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she  knew  that  she  could  trust 
his  word  of  honour  that  he 
would  carry  out  his  share  of 
the  bargain. 

Thus  it  was  that  an  officer 
of  the  German  General  Staff 
carried  to  the  British  Intelli- 
gence Service  the  first  indica- 
tions of  the  great  withdrawal 
which  took  place  that  winter, 
and,  moreover,  got  the  message 
through  twenty  -  four  hours 
quicker  than  would  have  been 


possible  by  any  other  means. 
By  mere  intuition  Adrienne 
had  unwittingly  proved  a  truth, 
which  is  well  known  to  more 
experienced  people,  that  the 
higher  the  official,  the  greater 
is  usually  his  disregard  for 
the  elementary  rules  of  secrecy 
and  security,  particularly  where 
the  fair  sex  is  concerned  ;  other- 
wise the  political  tea-party 
would  be  but  a  comparatively 
dull  affair. 


CHAPTER  XII. — BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST. 


After  Von  Brittstein's  de- 
parture the  Town  Major  did 
not  allow  the  grass  to  grow 
under  his  feet,  for  the  Feldwebel 
announced  the  following  morn- 
ing that  "  Don  Juan "  in- 
tended to  install  himself  in 
Adrienne's  house  forthwith. 
Worse  still,  the  Feldwebel  was 
to  remove  himself  elsewhere, 
and  the  good-hearted  man  was 
deeply  distressed,  more  on  Ad- 
rienne's account  than  on  his 
own,  for  he  had  no  doubt  as 
to  the  object  of  the  manoeuvre, 
but  was  powerless  to  intervene. 
He  could  only  advise  Adrienne 
to  keep  her  door  locked  when- 
ever "  Grandmere  "  was  absent, 
and,  of  course,  to  avoid  the 
Town  Major  as  much  as 
possible. 

But  if  the  person  to  be 
avoided  lives  in  the  same  small 
house,  such  advice  is  easier 
given  than  followed,  particu- 
larly when  one  party  is  obsti- 
nately intent  on  the  exactly 
opposite  course,  as  was  per- 
fectly obvious  from  the  mo- 


ment the  Town  Major  entered 
the  house  and  encountered  her 
in  the  passage. 

"Ho,  ho  !  my  pretty  one," 
said  he,  attempting  to  chuck 
her  under  the  chin  ;  "  where 
has  the  beauty  of  the  village 
been  lately  ?  Mademoiselle  is 
not  accustomed  to  receiving 
attentions  from  a  Prussian  offi- 
cer, but  she  will  soon  find  how 
far  preferable  they  are  to  the 
clumsy  compliments  of  the 
rustic  villagers.  Mademoiselle's 
education  will  now  proceed 
rapidly,  and  when  she  accus- 
toms herself  to  the  honour,  we 
shall  be  great  friends,  eh  ?  " 
And  he  leered  at  her  like  the 
disgusting  brute  he  was. 

Adrienne  lowered  her  blazing 
eyes  and  retired  hastily,  mur- 
muring that  "  Grandmere  "  was 
not  well,  and  that  she  was 
much  occupied  in  looking  after 
her,  but  she  hoped  that  "  Mon- 
sieur le  Major "  would  be 
comfortable. 

He  laughed  coarsely,  and 
with  the  heavy  courtesy  of 
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the  German  lady-killer,  assured 
the  Qnddiges  Frdulein  that, 
with  her  assistance,  he  had 
every  intention  of  being  so ; 
and  as  she  shut  the  door  she 
could  hear  him  still  laughing 
loudly  at  his  own  pretty  wit. 

That  night  she  lay  awake, 
anxiously  thinking  how  she 
could  escape  from  this  new 
danger,  until  stentorian  snores 
reassured  her  that,  for  the 
moment,  there  was  no  cause 
for  fear,  and  exhausted,  she 
too  dropped  off  into  a  troubled 
sleep. 

The  ensuing  days  were  for 
her  a  perfect  nightmare,  and 
eventually,  as  no  rebuff  ap- 
peared to  penetrate  the  Prus- 
sian's pachydermatous  self- 
assurance,  she  was  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  her  old  com- 
plaint, acute  earache. 

Constant  anxiety  had  long 
since  stolen  the  roses  from  her 
cheeks,  and  with  draggled  hair 
and  heavily-bandaged  face,  she 
flattered  herself  that  she  pre- 
sented a  sufficiently  unattrac- 
tive appearance  to  cool  the 
enthusiasm  of  even  the  most 
ardent  admirer. 

And  for  a  time  this  worked, 
and  she  rejoiced  because  the 
full  moon  was  approaching, 
when  she  must  go  out  to  signal 
to  the  aeroplane,  which  was  to 
bring  the  pigeons.  What  she 
would  do  with  them  if  she  got 
them  she  had  no  very  clear 
idea,  but  she  thought  how 
alarmed  and  disappointed 
"  Monsieur  Archaire  "  would 
be  should  there  be  no  one  at 
the  rendezvous  ;  and  her  loyal 
heart  determined  her  to  take 
a  risk  which  sound  judgment 


should  have  rejected.  Youth 
is  youth,  and  eighty  miles 
away  Archer,  as  we  know,  was 
urging  to  be  allowed  to  make 
the  flight  for  precisely  similar 
reasons  ;  all  of  which  only  shows 
how  dangerous  a  thing  it  is  to 
allow  sentiment  to  enter  into 
the  stern  business  of  war. 

On  the  first  of  the  appointed 
days  she  laid  her  plans  care- 
fully, and  retired  to  bed  in 
the  morning  on  the  pretence 
of  her  ear  being  worse,  for  the 
Town  Major  was  showing  alarm- 
ing symptoms  of  a  renewed 
intention  to  press  his  suit. 

Then,  as  she  had  a  long  way 
to  go,  she  watched  her  oppor- 
tunity to  slip  out  of  the  back 
window  as  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
and  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
woods  unobserved,  whence  she 
made  her  way  at  best  speed 
for  the  rendezvous,  some  six 
miles  away.  The  night,  which 
had  never  been  very  promising, 
gradually  changed  for  the  worse, 
heavy  clouds  coming  down  low 
and  rain  beginning  to  fall. 
She  knew  very  little  about 
aviation,  but  in  her  heart  of 
hearts  she  must  have  guessed 
that  there  was  little  chance  ; 
still,  with  supreme  confidence 
in  the  prowess  of  "Monsieur 
Archaire,"  she  went  on,  hoping 
against  hope. 

Having  reached  the  ap- 
pointed place,  she  carefully 
arranged  the  bundle  of  kin- 
dling wood  which  she  had 
brought,  and  over  it  placed 
the  driest  sticks  she  could  find, 
until  she  had  prepared  quite 
a  respectable-sized  pile.  The 
arrangement  made  with  Jean 
before  his  departure  was  that 
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she  was  to  light  up  only  when 
she  heard  the  aeroplane ;  but 
as  time  passed,  no  sound  was 
heard,  and  the  weather  got 
thicker,  in  desperation  she  at 
last  lit  her  bonfire,  in  the 
vague  hope  that  it  might  per- 
haps help  to  guide  the  machine 
to  where  she  was  watching  and 
waiting. 

Archer,  as  we  know,  had 
never  started,  and  at  last  the 
poor  girl  was  forced  to  abandon 
hope  and  to  set  out  reluctantly 
on  her  long  tramp  for  home, 
in  order  to  get  in  before  her 
absence  was  discovered  in  the 
morning. 

Worn  out  in  body  and  soul, 
she  at  last  reached  the  house, 
to  find  "  Grandmere  "  in  the 
depths  of  despair. 

It  appeared  that  about 
10  P.M.  the  Town  Major  had 
knocked  at  the  locked  door  of 
their  room,  as  indeed  he  had 
done  on  previous  occasions ; 
but  this  time  he  had  appar- 
ently been  drinking,  and  de- 
clined to  accept "  Grandmere's" 
refusal  to  admit  him,  threat- 
ening to  break  it  down  unless 
he  was  allowed  to  see  Adrienne 
at  once.  To  all  "  Grandmere's  " 
entreaties  he  had  proved  ob- 
durate, and  eventually  carried 
out  his  threat  with  much  vio- 
lence and  bad  language. 

The  old  lady  graphically  de- 
scribed his  astonishment  and 
rage  at  discovering  that  Ad- 
rienne was  not  there,  and  the 
terrible  things  he  promised  to 
do,  unless  she  at  once  told 
him  where  the  girl  was,  which 
latter  she  professed  to  being 
unable  to  do,  saying  that 
probably  Adrienne  had  been 


out  after  curfew  and  had  had 
to  stay  the  night  with  a  rela- 
tion. She  very  much  doubted, 
however,  whether  he  altogether 
believed  this,  and  evidently  he 
was  mad  with  jealous  suspicion. 

Eventually  he  had  gone  back 
to  his  room,  promising  that  there 
would  be  further  unpleasant 
developments  in  the  morning 
when  Adrienne  returned. 

Whilst  this  story  was  being 
told,  the  disciple  of  Bacchus 
was  still  snoring  audibly,  so 
"  Grandmere  "  was  despatched 
to  a  neighbour,  to  tell  her 
to  swear  that  Adrienne  had 
spent  the  night  at  her  house, 
which  the  good  woman  prom- 
ised to  do,  thereby  somewhat 
relieving  Adrienne's  more  im- 
mediate anxiety.  There  was 
nothing  else  to  be  done  but  to 
wait  for  the  coming  storm, 
which  duly  broke  in  the  course 
of  the  morning. 

The  Town  Major,  secure  in 
the  possession  of  all  the  trump 
cards,  made  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  now  entire 
master  of  the  situation  so  far 
as  Adrienne  was  concerned. 

Certainly  for  a  few  moments 
he  lost  some  of  his  assurance, 
when  she  offered  to  prove  con- 
clusively that  she  had  slept 
at  a  neighbour's  house ;  but 
this  did  not  explain  her  sudden 
recovery,  nor  in  any  way  ex- 
cuse a  breach  of  the  regulation 
which  compelled  every  villager 
to  be  in  his  or  her  own  house 
after  curfew. 

Punishment  for  the  offence 
rested  entirely  in  his  hands; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact — so  he 
informed  them  —  he  had  just 
received  orders  to  collect  a 
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permanent  working-party  from 
the  able-bodied  villagers,  which 
was  to  be  sent  some  fifty  miles 
away  to  work  on  fortifications. 
Mademoiselle  was  eminently 
able-bodied — and  he  looked  her 
up  and  down  as  a  prospective 
buyer  does  a  horse, — she  would 
make  a  fine  pioneer,  and  it 
would  certainly  be  his  painful 
duty  to  include  her  in  the  party, 

unless ,  and  his  look  left 

no  doubt  as  to  the  alternative. 

The  party  would  leave  that 
evening,  and  she  must  decide 
by  4  P.M.  whether  she  would 
abandon  "  Grandmere "  or 
stay  on  his  conditions. 
Adrienne  was  too  proud  to 
make  any  appeal,  even  had 
she  thought  that  there  was 
the  slightest  chance  of  success, 
and  misinterpreting  her  silence, 
he  left  what  he  imagined  were 
two  thoroughly  cowed  and  terri- 
fied women,  and  evidently  quite 
confident  that  the  girl  could 
never  bring  herself  to  abandon 
the  poor  old  woman. 

In  forming  this  opinion  he 
displayed  the  usual  German 
inability  to  appreciate  the  psy- 
chology of  other  races,  for 
even  had  Adrienne  been  willing 
to  make  the  sacrifice,  the  proud 
old  Frenchwoman  would  rather 
have  died  than  have  permitted 
it.  Actually  the  question  was 
barely  discussed,  since  Adrienne 
had  but  little  time  in  which 
to  make  the  arrangements  to 
enable  "  Grandmere  "  to  carry 
on  after  her  departure,  for  the 
old  lady  had  depended  very 
greatly  on  her  capable  grand- 
daughter. 

Then,  in  preparation  for  the 
journey  and  for  an  indefinite 


period  in  camp,  the  latter  had 
to  collect  a  few  necessaries, 
which  must  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  as  she  would  pro- 
bably have  to  carry  them  her- 
self ;  and  it  needed  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  and  thought 
before  the  bundle  in  the  old 
shawl  presented  the  best  com- 
promise between  the  much 
which  was  required  and  the 
little  which  could  be  carried. 

So  the  time  passed  all  too 
quickly  to  allow  of  fruitless 
repining ;  indeed,  now  that 
Adrienne  had  made  her  choice, 
their  chief  anxiety  was  lest 
the  Town  Major  should  en- 
deavour to  evade  the  issue, 
which  he  himself  had  forced 
on  them,  and  substitute  some 
more  painful  alternative. 

If  so,  it  was  difficult  to  see 
how  they  could  keep  him  to 
it,  and  they  could  only  rely 
on  Adrienne's  quicker  wit,  as 
compared  with  the  ponderous 
mental  processes  of  their  enemy. 

It  was  barely  4  P.M.  when 
they  heard  heavy  steps  coming 
along  the  road,  followed  by 
the  clang  of  rifles,  as  an  armed 
party  was  halted  outside  the 
house. 

Quick  as  thought  Adrienne 
jumped  up,  and  followed  by 
"  Grandmere "  carrying  the 
bundle,  went  to  the  front  door 
to  face  the  Town  Major,  who 
was  mounting  the  steps,  whilst 
the  three  or  four  soldiers  looked 
at  her  with  languid  interest. 
Apparently  he  had  brought 
them  as  escort,  fondly  imagin- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  their  appear- 
ance would  strike  terror  into 
the  girl's  heart,  and  overcome 
any  lingering  reluctance  in  her 
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mind.  True,  he  had  not  in- 
tended actually  to  interview 
her  in  their  presence,  but  as 
she  stood  squarely  in  the  door- 
way above  him,  and  showed 
no  inclination  to  let  him  pass 
without  actual  violence,  he 
somewhat  weakly  gave  way, 
and  opened  his  attack  in  the 
presence  of  the  escort. 

In  these  circumstances  he 
could  not,  of  course,  put  his 
question  quite  as  plainly  as 
he  would  have  liked,  but  with 
what  he  imagined  to  be  great 
diplomacy  he  thus  addressed 
her :  "  You  have  broken  the 

regulations  of  the German 

Army  by  being  absent  from 
your  house  after  curfew,  with- 
out the  permission  of  the 
Kommandantur.  Your  ex- 
planation has  not  been  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  unless  you  are 
ready  to  state  freely  every- 
thing which  you  know  about 
the  matter  under  discussion 
this  morning,  it  will  be  my 
painful  duty  to  hand  you  over 
to  this  escort  for  conveyance 
forthwith  to  the  labour  gang 
now  assembling  at  the  Kom- 
mandantur. Choose !  "  And 
he  twisted  his  moustache  with 
the  confident  swagger  of  the 
successful  bully. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait  for 
his  answer,  for  Adrienne,  taking 
her  bundle  from  "  Grandmere," 
looked  him  straight  in  the  face, 
and  in  a  clear  voice,  which  all 
could  hear,  replied  simply : 
"  I  am  ready  to  start  at  once, 
Monsieur,"  saying  which  she 
stepped  past  him  into  the  road 
and  went  up  to  the  escort. 

Almost  foaming  at  the 
mouth  at  the  complete  down- 


fall of  his  hopes,  the  Town 
Major  could  have  cursed  aloud 
both  her  and  all  her  family, 
but  he  was  not  sufficiently 
nimble-witted  to  deal  with  this 
unexpected  denouement,  and 
like  all  Germans,  had  a  supreme 
horror  of  making  himself  ridicu- 
lous before  his  subordinates. 
He  could  see  no  way  of  with- 
drawing with  dignity  from  the 
position  into  which  his  over- 
confidence  had  placed  him, 
and  could  only  relieve  his 
feelings  by  shouting  at  the 
escort  to  march  her  away,  and 
telling  "  Grandmere "  that, 
unless  she  was  very  careful  she 
would  soon  follow. 

So  Adrienne  started  out 
bravely  on  her  unknown  jour- 
ney, torn  like  so  many  other 
French  girls  of  every  class  of 
society  from  the  bosom  of 
their  families,  to  be  herded 
together  in  conditions  which 
will  go  down  to  history  as  a 
lasting  disgrace  to  the  nation 
which  perpetrated  such  an  atro- 
city in  a  civilised  country. 

As  the  convoy  left  the  vil- 
lage, the  kind-hearted  Feld- 
webel  managed  to  say  a  hasty 
good-bye,  and  whispered  to 
her  that  he  would  do  his  best 
to  look  after  "  Grandmere " 
whilst  he  remained  there, 
though  of  course  he  had  no 
idea  how  long  that  would  be. 

To  Adrienne,  her  forcible  re- 
moval from  her  post  of  danger 
was  a  knock-down  blow,  and 
if  wishes  could  have  killed,  the 
Town  Major  would  have  had 
a  speedy  demise.  But  there 
is  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud  ; 
and  though  this  point  of  view 
did  not  at  the  time  appeal  to 
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Adrienne,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  after  the  removal  of 
her  confederate,  she  could  have 
accomplished  very  little,  and 
in  attempting  to  carry  on  the 
work  would  inevitably  have  put 
the  halter  round  her  own  neck. 

Providence  works  through 
strange  instruments,  and  in 
this  case  the  Town  Major's 
revenge  was  actually  the  means 
of  preserving  Adrienne  for  work 
of  greater  importance  than 
anything  which  she  could  have 
accomplished  near  her  own 
village. 

This,  however,  was  not  to 
happen  for  many  months  to 
come,  and  in  the  meantime 
she  was  to  experience  a  period 
of  great  hardship. 

During   the    sad    pilgrimage 


there  was  one  gleam  of  light, 
for  on  the  night  of  arrival  at 
their  second  camp,  Adrienne, 
lying  awake  on  the  hard  floor, 
heard  the  drone  of  an  aero- 
plane in  the  distance,  and  her 
thoughts  flew  to  Archer. 
Though  it  would  not  actually 
be  him,  she  thought,  far  as  it 
was  from  his  proper  course, 
still  it  could  only  be  an  English 
pilot  who  was  out  at  such  a 
time,  and  the  midnight  voyager 
seemed  somehow  to  carry  a 
message  of  hope. 

High  endeavour  seldom  goes 
unrewarded,  and  Archer's  bold 
attempt  to  carry  out  his 
promise  and  to  reach  the  ren- 
dezvous, though  it  failed  to 
achieve  its  primary  object,  was 
not  entirely  a  wasted  effort. 


CHAPTER  Xm. — CAPTIVITY. 


The  labour  gang  to  which 
Adrienne  was  attached  num- 
bered some  three  hundred  souls 
of  both  sexes,  the  girls,  how- 
ever, considerably  Jpreponder- 
ating.  At  night  they  were 
accommodated  in  rough  huts 
surrounded  by  barbed  wire, 
with  little  or  no  regard  to 
ordinary  decency,  and  at  dawn 
were  driven  out  like  cattle  from 
pens  to  the  scene  of  their 
labours.  The  food  was  barely 
sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together,  and  totally  inadequate 
for  the  class  of  work  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  do. 
Adrienne,  who  was  a  country 
girl  and  accustomed  to  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  manual  labour 
on  the  farm,  stood  it  better 
than  some  of  the  unfortunate 


women  who  had  been  torn 
away  from  Lille,  many  of 
whom  had  been  nurtured  in 
conditions  of  comparative 
luxury  and  comfort.  These 
latter  found  the  straw  on  the 
hard  floor  a  very  poor  substi- 
tute for  their  feather  beds, 
and  the  absence  of  any  privacy 
was  a  terrible  trial  for  all, 
seeing  that  in  the  same  gang 
were  persons  of  the  lowest 
type,  swept  up  from  the  pur- 
lieus of  Eoubaix  and  Turcoing. 
This  flotsam  and  jetsam  of 
city  life  were  not  averse  to 
making  things  as  unpleasant 
as  possible  to  their  associates 
of  more  fortunate  upbringing, 
and  Adrienne's  attractive  ap- 
pearance drew  down  on  her  a 
certain  amount  of  unwelcome 
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attentions,  particularly  from 
the  opposite  sex,  both  German 
and  French. 

Unconsciously  she  contrasted 
this  with  the  perfect  courtesy 
and  consideration  which  she 
had  received  from  Archer,  who 
had  never  shown  the  slightest 
inclination  to  take  advantage 
of  his  position,  and  the  com- 
parison tended  to  brighten  the 
halo  which  he  was  beginning 
to  wear  in  her  imagination. 

However,  she  was  gradually 
able  to  improve  her  position, 
for  her  strength  of  character 
attracted  other  girls  of  gentler 
birth,  and  they  soon  formed  a 
group  for  mutual  self-protec- 
tion, which  presented  a  united 
front  to  attacks  from  any 
direction.  She  also  learnt  that 
at  least  some  of  her  confeder- 
ates had  been  rounded  up 
into  similar  labour  gangs,  which 
removed  the  great  fear  from 
her  mind  that  they  had  been 
arrested  for  espionage.  This 
being  so,  there  was  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  her  whole 
chain  of  communication  had 
been  rolled  up  by  the  enemy, 
and  it  meant  that  in  all  prob- 
ability the  friend  at  the  level- 
crossing  had  been  at  his  post 
when  the  German  Staff  Officer 
passed,  and  that  her  last  re- 
port had  gone  through  to  the 
Allies.  As  she  saw  the  extent 
of  the  preparations  being  made 
for  the  provision  of  rear  lines 
of  defence,  she  felt  more  than 
ever  convinced  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  information  con- 
tained in  that  message. 

Weeks,  lengthening  into 
months,  passed  with  deadly 
monotony  in  the  labour  camp, 


the  only  variation  being  spells 
of  abnormally  wet  or  cold 
weather,  and  the  periodic  dis- 
appearance of  some  unfortu- 
nate whose  stamina  proved 
insufficient  to  compete  with 
the  conditions  of  life.  Some- 
times fresh  recruits  were  added 
to  bring  the  gang  up  to 
strength,  and  to  Adrienne's 
joy,  one  day  a  member  of  the 
smuggler's  inner  circle  arrived, 
by  name  Jaspar  Desgoutte. 
He  had  been  conscripted  into 
a  working-party  farther  south, 
which  was  now  broken  up, 
and  he  brought  news  that 
"  Grandmere  "  was  still  at  the 
old  home,  that  the  Town  Major 
had  been  transferred  soon  after 
Adrienne's  departure,  and  that 
a  new  man  reigned  in  his  stead. 
This  was  good  news,  for  she 
had  always  feared  that  her 
enemy  might  make  things  ex- 
tremely unpleasant  for  the  old 
lady  after  she  had  gone.  Ap- 
parently, however,  his  roving 
fancy  had  soon  lighted  on 
another  maiden  of  the  village, 
who,  unlike  Adrienne,  had  not 
been  entirely  without  pro- 
tectors. The  Town  Major  had 
been  stabbed,  unfortunately  not 
very  severely,  and  the  brave 
lad  who  had  done  the  deed, 
before  his  execution,  had  made 
out  a  case  against  the  elderly 
roue",  which  the  higher  author- 
ities could  not  possibly  over- 
look. As  a  result,  that  official 
had  been  removed  in  disgrace, 
and  placed  somewhere  else  in 
a  subordinate  position,  where 
his  unpleasant  propensities 
would  be  kept  under  proper 
restraint ;  for  it  is  only  fair 
to  the  German  authorities  to 
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say  that,  after  the  madness  of 
the  first  few  months  of  the 
war,  they  by  no  means  en- 
couraged indiscriminate  licence 
on  the  part  of  the  soldiery, 
and  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  these  lattsr  behaved  with 
comparative  propriety,  increas- 
ing proportionately  as  their 
chances  of  victory  diminished. 
So  complete  is  the  German's 
capacity  for  self-deception,  that 
many  of  them  towards  the  end 
actually  hugged  the  amazing 
delusion  that  after  the  war 
they  would  be  welcomed  back 
as  honoured  guests  !  However, 
this  is  a  digression. 

Jaspar  was  a  great  support 
to  Adrienne  and  her  friends. 
He  generally  contrived  to  be 
working  somewhere  near  them, 
and  they  frequently  discussed 
the  possibility  of  escape,  but 
always  to  come  back  to  the 
same  difficulty — viz.,  what  were 
they  to  do  if  they  did  get  away  ? 

Adrienne  could  not  go  home 
without  involving  "  Grand- 
mere  "  in  danger  of  arrest, 
nor  could  she  do  any  real 
service  to  the  Allies,  for  in  all 
probability  her  system  was  by 
now  completely  broken  up, 
and  she  was  entirely  out  of 
touch  with  her  friends  across 
the  line.  Even  if  she  escaped 
into  Holland,  she  had  no  idea 
what  she  should  do  when  she 
got  there.  On  the  other  hand, 
so  long  as  she  stayed  where 
she  was,  there  was  always  the 
chance  that  her  friends  would 
find  her  if  they  had  a  use  for 
her,  and  Jaspar  contrived  to 
get  a  message  through  to 
"  Grandmere,"  which  would  set 
the  old  lady's  mind  at  rest. 


January  came,  and  with  it 
commenced  the  long  spell  of 
frost  and  snow  which  will  not 
readily  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  lived  in  the  front  line,  or 
"  rested  "  in  shattered  villages 
and  hutted  camps  immediately 
behind  it. 

For  eight  weeks  or  more  the 
whole  country  was  frost-bound, 
and  digging  became  work  al- 
most beyond  the  powers  of 
the  strongest,  and  certainly 
far  beyond  that  of  Adrienne 
and  her  badly-nourished  com- 
patriots. Coal  was  scarce,  and 
the  Germans  did  not  trouble 
themselves  greatly  about  such 
cheap  and  plentiful  material  as 
civilian  labour. 

The  work  went  on,  but  the 
gang  dwindled  with  ever- 
increasing  rapidity,  and  only 
Adrienne's  sterling  constitu- 
tion and  Jaspar's  ready  help 
brought  her  through  this  trying 
period. 

During  the  bright  frosty  days 
British  aeroplanes  constantly 
passed  high  overhead,  occa- 
sionally challenged  by  concen- 
trations of  German  machines 
— for  Eichthoven's  "  circus  " 
was  on  this  front — when  thrill- 
ing battles  ensued,  watched 
anxiously  by  all,  but  more 
particularly  by  Adrienne,  who 
always  fancied  that  Archer 
was  the  bold  knight-errant  in 
question,  and  she  was  depressed 
for  days  when,  as  all  too 
frequently  happened,  a  British 
plane  was  outnumbered  and 
shot  down. 

Sometimes  a  shower  of  small 
bundles  would  be  seen  to  come 
fluttering  down  through  the 
frosty  air,  being  newspapers 
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dropped  to  encourage  the  in- 
habitants, and  to  contradict 
the  false  propaganda  put  about 
in  German  publications,  such 
as  the  *  Gazette  des  Ardennes.' 

On  one  great  occasion  the 
shower  descended  actually 
amongst  the  working  -  party, 
and  the  excitement  was  in- 
tense, particularly  amongst  the 
German  guards,  who  threat- 
ened to  shoot  any  person  who 
dared  to  pick  one  up.  By 
this  means  they  succeeded  in 
preventing  all  but  two  papers 
from  finding  their  way  into 
the  hands  of  the  labourers,  one 
of  which  was  to  the  credit  of 
Adrienne. 

At  the  time  she  was  carrying 
back  earth  in  a  basket  from 
the  trenches  to  spread  it  about 
in  rear,  and  seeing  a  packet 
fall  near,  adroitly  managed  to 
empty  the  earth  on  to  what 
eventually  proved  to  be  a 
copy  of  '  Le  Matin,'  only  two 
days  old. 

This  success  was  a  subject 
of  great  congratulations  from 
the  other  members  of  the  gang 
— in  fact  for  the  moment  Ad- 
rienne became  quite  a  heroine 
— and  the  news  gained  pro- 
vided the  subject  of  cheerful 
conversation  for  days  after- 
wards, for  the  newspapers  of 
that  period  were  nothing  if  not 
optimistic. 

In  March  the  long  spell  of 
frost  broke  at  last,  and  the 
south-west  wind  brought  the 
first  illusory  promise  of  spring. 
It  was  the  herald  of  great 
events  to  come,  and  "  Grand- 
mere,"  from  her  front  door- 
step, began  to  hear  the  roar 
of  distant  artillery  coming  ever 


nearer,  awakening  mingled  feel- 
ings of  hope  and  fear  in  the 
minds  of  the  anxious  villagers  ; 
hope  that  the  hour  of  deliver- 
ance was  at  last  approaching, 
and  fear  lest  they  themselves 
should  be  submerged  in  the 
advancing  tide  of  battle. 

The  Germans  had  timed  their 
retirement  with  great  skill, 
utilising  the  frost-bound  roads 
to  evacuate  their  own  material, 
and  leaving  to  the  Allies  the 
task  of  pursuit  during  the 
thaw,  its  difficulties  augmented 
by  every  means  which  scientific 
sabotage  could  devise. 

But,  undeterred  by  all  phy- 
sical obstacles,  the  British 
troops  pressed  on  and  drove 
in  the  stubborn  rearguards, 
regardless  of  mines  and  mud, 
man  -  handling  the  guns  for- 
ward when  double  or  even 
treble  teams  failed  to  move 
them,  lying  out  in  the  mud 
and  slush  on  the  positions 
they  had  reached  at  nightfall, 
without  the  slightest  shelter 
from  the  elements,  until  at 
length,  after  losing  thousands 
of  horses,  they  had  crossed 
the  "devastated  area,"  and 
were  brought  up  short  in  front 
of  the  outpost  line,  covering 
the  great  German  system  of 
defences  nicknamed  by  the 
British  soldier  the  "Hinden- 
burg  line." 

This  line  passed  some  eight 
miles  to  the  west  of  "  Grand- 
mere's  "  village,  and  eventually 
the  inhabitants  again  resigned 
themselves  to  a  further  period 
of  waiting,  and  to  the  unwel- 
come presence  of  a  fresh  set 
of  Germans,  no  less  unpleasant 
than  others  who  had  gone  before. 
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It  was  just  about  this  time 
that  Adrienne's  party  was  re- 
lieved by  Eussian  prisoners, 
and  was  moved  to  new  quar- 
ters, and  she  bade  an  almost 
regretful  good-bye  to  the  place 
where  she  had  worked  during 
the  winter,  and  from  which 
on  a  clear  day  she  had  been 
able  to  see  in  the  distant 
horizon  the  top  of  the  white 
church  tower  peeping  over 
the  wooded  heights  round 
Monchy-le-Preux,  and  beyond 
which  she  pictured  to  herself 
lay  the  trenches  held  by  "les 
Anglais." 

How  often  had  she  watched 
the  twentieth-century  crusaders 
of  the  air  in  the  white-winged 
aeroplanes  with  the  tricolour 
circles  come  sailing  over  these 
self-same  woods,  shimmering 
in  the  sunlight  like  moths  in 
the  headlights  of  a  car,  and 
supremely  oblivious  to  the 
black  and  white  puffs,  which 
represented  the  ineffectual  ef- 
forts of  the  Boches'  "  Archies  " 
to  stop  them ! 

As  the  bedraggled  party  of 
civilians  tramped  east  along 
the  straight  muddy  road 
through  Marquion  towards 
Cambrai,  she  felt  that  each 
step  was  taking  her  farther 
from  her  friends  and  deeper 
into  bondage. 

There  appeared  everywhere 
to  be  a  feeling  of  anxious 
expectancy  in  the  air,  and 
apparently  the  move  had  been 
the  result  of  a  somewhat  sudden 
decision  on  the  part  of  the 


Germans,  for  when  they  reached 
their  new  quarters  she  found 
that  the  camp  was  not  finished. 
In  the  meantime,  pending  its 
completion,  a  number  of  them 
were  to  be  put  into  barns  in 
the  adjacent  village,  and  Adri- 
enne  was  one  of  about  fifty 
who  were  so  accommodated. 

Other  small  parties  continued 
to  join  the  gang,  and  appar- 
ently the  intention  was  to  com- 
mence another  defensive  sys- 
tem some  distance  behind  the 
Hindenburg  line,  for  which 
purpose  labour  was  being  con- 
centrated from  several  quarters. 

But  almost  before  the  work 
was  started,  the  south-west 
wind  had  brought  something 
to  Adrienne  which  gave  her  a 
new  interest  in  life,  and  this 
is  how  it  happened. 

At  the  point  where  Adrienne 
was  put  on  to  work,  the  trace 
ran  through  a  wood,  and  her 
particular  duty  was  to  clear 
the  undergrowth  and  collect 
the  resulting  brush  -  wood, 
carrying  it  away  and  piling 
it  in  neat  bundles  for  future 
use,  whilst  the  men  started 
to  cut  a  trench  laboriously 
through  the  roots.  She  was 
carrying  out  her  work  mechan- 
ically, her  thoughts  far  away, 
when  a  low  and  strangely 
familiar  whistle  made  her  edge 
quietly,  but  trembling  with 
excitement,  towards  a  thick 
clump  of  evergreens,  out  of 
which  there  presently  appeared 
the  grimy  but  grinning  face 
of  Jean  Bart. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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BY  MA  JOE  LINDSAY  BASHFORD. 


V. 


UNDER  the  present  haphazard 
conditions  of  travel  Continental 
hotels  never  go  to  sleep,  so 
there  was  nothing  unusual  in 
my  breakfast  being  served  at 
5  A.M.  that  I  might  catch  the 
six  o'clock  train  to  Insterburg 
in  East  Prussia ;  nor  was  I 
surprised  to  find  the  handsome 
Danzig  terminus  crammed  with 
travellers,  most  of  whom,  to 
judge  by  their  appearance, 
had  spent  the  night  in  the  sta- 
tion. To  an  old  traveller  ab- 
normal conditions  soon  become 
normal. 

The  train — immensely  long, 
for  it  was  the  only  train  of  the 
day  —  trundled  through  the 
pleasant  narrow  strip  of  land 
which  will,  I  suppose,  in  the 
future,  provide  Danzig  with  its 
dairy  produce  and  vegetables. 
From  the  frontier  station  we 
swung  east  and  by  north  until, 
with  the  shimmer  of  early 
sunshine  on  the  sea,  I  felt  once 
more  the  incomparable,  the  in- 
calculable thrill  of  adventure. 
My  night's  destination  was 
Memel,  historic  outpost  of  Ger- 
many against  Eussia  ;  but  my 
final  aim  was  the  little  new 
Baltic  countries  so  bravely  fac- 
ing a  violent  and  jealous  world. 
Half  the  charm  of  that  morn- 
ing's ride  through  East  Prussia 
lay  in  the  fact  that  nobody  of 
whom  I  had  inquired  seemed 


at  all  sure  how  I  should  fare 
beyond  Memel.  The  boat  I 
had  planned  to  board  at  Danzig 
had  arrived  from  London  with- 
out spare  passenger  space  in 
which  a  cat  might  be  swung. 
Some  announced  an  undoubted 
railway  from  Memel  to  Libau  ; 
others  flatly  denied  its  exist- 
ence. To  the  orderly  German 
mind  Memel  seemed  the  dead 
end  of  civilisation.  The  British 
said  pleasantly,  "  Push  on  to 
Memel.  You'll  be  able  to  kick 
off  from  there  somehow."  The 
comparison  was  instructive. 

To  the  southward,  along  the 
East  Prussian  border,  Poles 
and  Bolsheviks  were  fighting, 
and  the  usual  war  muddle  of 
a  neutral  frontier  was  in  full 
swing.  German  "  Eeichswehr  " 
troops  patrolled  one  side  of  it, 
and  at  night  many  of  them 
slipped  over  the  border  to  join 
the  Bolsheviks.  At  night,  too, 
and  by  "  underground  post," 
Bolshevist  propagandists  were 
transferred  across  the  fron- 
tier to  carry  on  in  Germany, 
France,  and  England  what  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  highly 
skilled  and  formidable  organi- 
sation of  propaganda  in  the 
world  to-day.  Disgruntled  Ger- 
man officers,  in  search  of  a  job, 
stepped  over  to  beg  commands 
in  the  Bed  Army,  and  in  all 
probability  a  good  many  Ger- 
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man  rifles  and  machine  -  guns 
which  should  have  been  handed 
over  to  the  Allies  in  accordance 
with  the  Treaty  found  their  way 
across  the  frontier  also  beneath 
straw  and  mangold-wurzels  in 
the  springless  country  carts. 
Alternately  detachments  of 
Poles  and  Bolsheviks  were 
pinned  up  against  that  invisible 
barrier,  and  chose  disarmament 
on  the  German  side  rather  than 
the  autumn  discomforts  of  even 
a  comic-opera  campaign.  And 
deserters  crept  stealthily  across 
where  belts  of  woodland  stretch, 
their  arms  thrown  away,  and 
their  budget  of  lies  ready  for 
the  first  hamlet  they  should 
encounter. 

The  war  has  added  nine 
states  to  the  European  family, 
and  whatever  opinion  one  may 
have  as  to  the  mother's  health, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of 
the  new  arrivals  are  not  doing 
particularly  well.  But  the 
achievements  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, as  we  have  already 
seen,  by  no  means  end  there, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  isolation  of 
East  Prussia,  by  means  of  the 
Polish  Corridor  and  Danzig, 
from  the  rest  of  Germany  to 
which  it  belongs.  Is  it  possible 
to  conceive  a  district  more  suit- 
able to  conspiracy  and  the  stir- 
ring up  of  turmoil ;  a  district 
almost  cut  off  from  the  super- 
vision of  Berlin,  even  should 
Berlin  prefer  to  supervise  rather 
than  to  wink  ;  a  district  whose 
one  big  town,  Konigsberg,  is 
largely  concentrated  on  the 
worship  of  its  idol  Hindenburg  ? 
Only  two  through  trains  run 


from  Konigsberg  to  Berlin  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.     More- 
over, once  east  of  the  Vistula 
you  come  to  areas  of  few  but 
vast  estates,  where  landowners 
talk  casually  of  their  posses- 
sions by  the  square  mile.     A 
Polish  hostess  in  Warsaw  de- 
scribed to  me  her  son's  little 
places  in  White  Eussia,  which 
the  Bolsheviks  had  taken  over 
but  were  not  greatly  damaging, 
so  far  as  she  could  ascertain, 
and  the  smallest  of  these  cov- 
ered twenty-five  square  miles  ! 
One  may  travel  through  these 
districts — as    I    did   that    day 
and  on  many  later  days — hour 
after  hour  and  never  once  catch 
sight  of  manor-house  or  cha- 
teau, where  in  France  or  Bel- 
gium one  would  have  admired 
a  couple  of  dozen.    It  was  an 
easy    matter    for    Monarchist 
"  junker  "  landlords  to  collect 
from  Prussia  ex-soldiers  out  of 
a  job  and  to  distribute  them 
over    these    immense    estates 
ostensibly   as   farm   labourers, 
to  secrete  arms  in  lonely  places 
and   surreptitiously   train   and 
drill  these  men.    Other  Monar- 
chist   "  junkers  "   in   Mecklen- 
burg and  Pomerania  were  doing 
the    same    thing,    with    secret 
headquarters  at  Stettin.  Every- 
where on  the  Baltic  seaboard 
forest  areas  alternate  abruptly 
with  pleasant  and  undulating 
pasturage,  villages  are  few,  and 
the  peasantry  completely  ab- 
sorbed in  their  own  small  con- 
cerns.     By    means    of    these 
forest   belts,    solitary   and   re- 
mote  to   a   degree  unequalled 
except  perhaps  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  intercourse  could  be 
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maintained  amongst  these  illicit 
military  units  with  small  chance 
of  detection. 

How  far  this  movement  was 
likely  to  become  formidable 
had  been  a  subject  of  anxious 
consideration  for  many  of  us 
throughout  the  summer.  I  had 
seen  something  of  Dr  Kapp's 
famous  Monarchist  "  putsch  " 
in  Germany  that  spring,  and 
had  discussed  matters  with 
Eeichstag  heroes  at  Stuttgart 
after  their  incontinent  flight 
from  the  Monarchist  invaders 
of  Berlin  and  the  street-fighting 
in  Unter  den  Linden.  The 
conclusion  I  had  formed  was 
that,  although  the  "  junkers  " 
might  conceivably  make  yet 
another  attempt  to  reinstate 
the  Hohenzollerns,  being  obsti- 
nate and  narrow  of  outlook, 
they  would  have  no  chance  of 
success.  The  really  important 
factors  in  Germany,  although 
they  had  very  little  respect  for 
their  respectable  but  dull  Ee- 
public,  left  the  ex-Kaiser  out 
of  their  programme.  These 
factors  were  two  :  the  com- 
mercial element  in  the  nation 
which  aimed  only  at  trade  re- 
construction and  getting  back 
to  former  standards  of  comfort, 
and  the  rapidly  growing  Bol- 
shevik influence  amongst  the 
operatives. 

Still,  it  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  political  Europe 
was  paying  a  good  deal  of  care- 
fully casual  attention  to  what 
was  going  on  in  these  wide 
Baltic  areas.  The  Bolsheviks 
were  playing  a  double  game 
with  characteristic  Slav  sub- 
tlety, and  important  European 


centres,  aptly  primed,  were 
thrilling  to  hints  of  a  cynical 
alliance  between  Bolshevism 
and  "  junkerdom  "  working  by 
mysterious  channels  through 
East  Prussia.  Equally  did  the 
Bolsheviks  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity to  emphasise  their  in- 
creasing hold  on  the  proletariat 
of  Central  Europe.  Their  propa- 
ganda took  good  care  to  make 
every  penny  ring  as  resonantly 
as  a  sovereign,  but,  even  with 
exaggerations  stripped,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  grow- 
ing hold  of  Bolshevism  in 
Germany  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  threats  to  European 
stability  to-day. 

By  early  afternoon,  as  the 
big  train  muddled  its  way  along, 
indications  multiplied  that  we 
were  nearing  the  strange,  in- 
definable, yet  clearly  marked 
border-line  between  Teuton  and 
Slav,  where  discipline  and  great 
efficiency  in  detail  give  way  to 
a  simpler  and  more  genial  phil- 
osophy of  life,  and  hard  material 
common-sense  becomes  trans- 
fused with  a  strange  childish 
quality  of  dream.  The  country 
was  extraordinarily  attractive  ; 
wide,  sunny,  and  green,  with 
few  indications  of  the  stress  of 
war — jolly  red  villages  on  little 
hills,  and  stately  horizons  of 
forest  in  purpling  mist.  At 
Insterburg,  the  present  ter- 
minus of  the  German  through 
trains,  a  hasty  meal  was  served 
in  a  genial  atmosphere  of  hap- 
hazard cheerfulness  beneath  a 
trellised  arbour  on  the  station 
platform.  In  the  local  train 
by  which  I  travelled  northwards 
towards  Tilsit  a  merry  peas- 
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antry  discussed  its  most  inti- 
mate affairs  in  the  true  con- 
fiding Slav  way.  At  station 
buffets  local  varieties  of 
"  schnapps  "  and  cordials,  ab- 
surdly cheap  and  beloved  of 
the  Slav,  made  friendly  appear- 
ance. In  a  sunny  twilight  we 
crossed  the  river  at  Tilsit,  and 
the  little  town  which  has  made 
so  much  of  modern  history  lay 
placid  and  content  in  the  west- 
ern glow.  The  black-and-white 
Holstein  cattle  stood  drowsily 
to  their  pastures.  Darkness 
fell.  We  slipped  into  French 
territory,  and  dreamily  stopped 
at  innumerable  tiny  stations. 
The  forest  closed  in  upon  the 
single  line  of  railway.  From 
half-sleep  I  awoke  at  Memel. 
The  spell  of  the  Slav  was  full 
upon  us  now.  '  An  ancient 
motor  omnibus  conveyed  us 
through  cobbled  streets  to  the 
little  wooden  hotel,  and  as  we 
rode,  the  houses,  small  and 
stolid  to  a  tough  climate,  seemed 
curiously  snug.  The  sting  of 
sea  wind  filled  the  air.  The 
apprehension  and  perplexities 
which  had  strained  my  mind 
through  long  months  in  Ger- 
many and  Poland  fell  away 
before  the  feeling  that  here,  on 
the  brim  of  the  Slav  world,  be 


it  never  so  turbulent,  life  was 
a  simpler  and  more  cheerful 
matter ;  its  issues  might  be 
naked  and  terrible,  but  at  least 
they  were  there  for  everybody 
to  see  and  cope  with  as  best 
they  might,  for  in  them  there 
was  nothing  underhand  nor  sly. 
From  the  hotel  door,  swung 
hospitably  open,  came  light, 
warmth,  and  the  clamour  of 
cheerful  diners.  A  tall  pro- 
prietor in  a  well-cut  morning 
coat  had  everything  at  my 
disposal — rooms,  bath,  food. 

"  A  nicely  grilled  sole,  sir,  I 
should  propose,"  said  he  in 
admirable  English  ;  "  then  a 
bit  of  chicken."  His  voice  fell 
to  reflection.  "  And  after  a 
long  journey,  if  I  might  suggest 
— a  bottle  of  Burgundy  at  the 
proper  temperature."  He 
added,  responding  to  my  in- 
quiries as  he  mixed  a  gin-and- 
bitters,  "  Oh  yes,  sir.  I  spent 
years  with  the  Midland  Eailway 
Company  at  their  hotels  in 
England.  Now,  of  course — 
this  is  our  bit  of  the  world 
after  all.  We've  got  to  give 
things  a  leg-up." 

During  the  following  weeks  I 
came  across  many  more  trying 
to  give  things  a  "  leg-up  "  in 
the  little  new  countries. 


VI. 


From  the  next  room  in  our 
primitive  but  comfortable 
Memel  hotel  there  came  so 
astonishing  a  medley  of  sounds, 
that  I  concluded  some  char- 
acteristic Slav  debauch  to  be 
in  progress,  and  knowing  that 


where  the  Slav  is  life  has  no 
clock,  but  is  adjusted  only  to 
the  happy  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, I  began  to  wonder 
whether  I  should  get  any  sleep 
that  night.  Or  it  might  be 
that  French  officers  were  cele- 
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brating  some  war  anniversary, 
for  Memel  is  under  French 
administration.  In  that  case 
it  was  more  than  likely  that, 
sooner  or  later,  we  British 
guests,  including  my  Scots  her- 
ring -  merchant  acquaintance 
from  Wick,  would  be  haled 
in  to  celebrate  with  them,  and 
compare  war  experiences  from 
the  Chemin  des  Dames  and 
Fort  Vaux  to  the  Street  that 
is  called  Straight  in  Damascus. 
Poor  preparation,  I  reflected, 
for  bucketing  about  the  Baltic 
all  the  following  day  in  the 
dingy  little  tub  which  plies 
between  Memel  and  Libau. 
The  wind  had  risen  and  was 
howling  dismally  round  the 
wooden  walls  of  the  little  hotel. 
It  was  the  very  wind  I  re- 
flected which  irritates  the  Baltic 
most  effectually  ! 

A  glance,  however,  at  my 
fellow  -  diners,  dimly  visible 
through  a  blue  fog  of  tobacco 
smoke,  reassured  me  that  noth- 
ing beyond  the  ordinary  was 
happening  in  the  next  room. 
The  sounds  indicated  a  quar- 
tette of  which  the  'cello,  stri- 
dent, scratchy,  and  atrociously 
played,  had  terrorised  the  other 
instruments  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  merely  pecked  ap- 
prehensively at  an  occasional 
note  as  hens  pick  at  grain  in 
a  farmyard.  The  'cello  played 
every  part  in  turn,  and  some- 
times appeared  to  attempt  all 
of  them  at  once.  Its  player 
had  absolutely  no  sense  of 
proportion,  and  very  little  ear, 
but  he  was  clearly  complacent 
of  his  power  to  "  ginger  up  " 
his  colleagues  and  keep  things 
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humming.  He  scratched  and 
screamed  his  way  through  Men- 
delssohn's "Spring  Song"  in  a 
manner  that  shudderingly  sug- 
gested a  vast  and  raucous  bull 
dancing  with  elves  round  the 
slim  stem  of  a  mushroom, 
confident  that  he  was  footing 
it  as  daintily  as  they. 

To  this  astonishing  perform- 
ance there  was  added  a  running 
recitative  in  a  voice  which, 
perhaps  from  long  companion- 
ship, had  become  harsh  and 
strident  as  the  tone  of  the 
'cello  itself.  It  must  clearly 
belong  to  the  'cello's  owner, 
for  certainly  when  that  Na- 
poleonic instrument  was  at 
work,  no  other  mere  man 
would  venture  to  utter  a  word. 
Quite  regardless  of  the  music 
or  its  hearers,  the  voice  would 
hurl  forth  blood-curdling  abuse 
at  the  players  which  would 
have  paralysed  the  fingers  of 
the  ttiost  machine  -  made  of 
musicians.  From  this,  as  the 
'cello's  bow  ground  on  its 
Juggernaut  way,  the  voice 
would  proceed  to  a  harangue 
of  full-blooded  musical  criti- 
cism that  was  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  crudity  and  shrewdness. 
Next  the  local  affairs  of  various 
Memel  inhabitants  would  be 
passed  in  intimate,  but  never, 
I  noticed,  mab'cious  review. 
A  brisk  dialogue  with  the 
audience  would  follow,  imbued 
with  the  same  robust,  shrewd, 
and  immensely  vigorous  gusto, 
on  the  vagaries  of  Mr  Lloyd 
George,  the  octopus -growth  of 
Bolshevism,  the  possibility  of 
a  revolution  in  favour  of  the 
ex-Kaiser,  the  increase  of  sui- 
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cides  amongst  the  young  in 
Germany,  or  the  decrease  in 
the  value  of  the  mark.  The 
tempo  and  energy  of  the  music 
was  controlled  rather  by  the 
interest  of  the  'cellist  in  the 
topic  he  was  discussing  than 
by  any  plan  or  instruction  of 
the  composer.  Thus  the 
"  Spring  Song  "  ended  like  the 
final  frenzy  of  a  Liszt  Ehap- 
sody,  or,  more  accurately,  like 
the  apotheosis  of  a  Dervish 
dance,  and  the  'cellist,  timing 
his  peroration  to  Mendelssohn's 
final  delicate  phrase,  screamed 
like  a  tornado  with  voice  and 
instrument — 

"  Trotsky  is  a  scoundrel." 
Without  an  instant's  pause, 
and  apparently  without  any 
reference  to  his  colleagues,  the 
'cellist  swung  into  a  march 
from  Meyerbeer's  "Prophet" 
with  such  promptness,  indeed, 
as  to  suggest  —  what  seemed 
really  quite  likely,  so  bewilder- 
ing was  the  whole  episode — 
that  he  had  concocted  a  "  selec- 
tion "  from  the  works  of  com- 
posers whose  names  begin  with 
"M."  Half-way  through  the 
march  the  rap  of  a  bow  on  a 
music-stand  stopped  the  per- 
formance with  the  precision 
of  a  drill-sergeant  halting  a 
squad.  There  followed  the 
sound  of  deep  and  luxurious 
gurgling :  the  'cellist  at  least 
was  refreshing  the  inner  man. 
A  minute  later  another  rap  of 
his  bow,  and  the  performance 
recommenced  exactly  where  it 
had  left  off.  The  'cellist  played 
as  a  lion  refreshed,  but  the 
others  had  apparently  been 
reduced  to  a  state  bordering 


on  panic.  Their  combined 
efforts  produced  no  more 
than  occasional  timid  twitter- 
ings. 

By  this  time  I  could  no 
longer  keep  my  curiosity  in 
check.  The  hotel  manager  had, 
indeed,  promised  "  a  little 
music  "  as  an  additional  attrac- 
tion for  the  evening,  but  I 
had  anticipated  nothing  so 
adventurous  as  this.  Especially 
did  the  complete  indifference 
of  the  crowded  restaurant  to 
the  Babel  in  the  adjoining 
room  impress  me ;  that  the 
robust  'cellist  must  be  an  un- 
usual personality  was  obvious, 
but,  beyond  that,  it  would 
seem  that  he  must  have  a 
genuine  hold  on  the  respect 
and  affection  of  these  Memel 
people,  for  in  Memel  Slav  and 
German  meet,  and  both  are 
musical.  Even  in  Montmartre, 
where  extravagant  personalities 
are  given  fullest  rein,  this  'cellist 
would  have  been  thrown  into 
the  street  for  his  musical  atro- 
cities. I  left  my  table,  and 
went  into  the  inner  room.  At 
once  the  whole  matter  became 
clear  to  me.  To  see  the  man 
was  to  love  him. 

The  room  was  long  and  low, 
panelled  in  dark  wood,  and 
thick  with  smoke.  On  old- 
fashioned  and  elaborately- 
carved  settees  sat  Memel 
worthies,  as  for  generations 
they  must  have  sat,  to  drink 
in  leisurely  fashion  their  even- 
ing bottle  of  Rhine  wine,  and 
discuss  the  affairs  of  their 
town.  The  wine  they  were 
drinking  that  night  would  not 
be  80  soft  or  so  delicate  in 
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flavour  as  that  which  their 
predecessors,  or  they  them- 
selves in  earlier  years,  had 
drunk,  for  the  War  has  ex- 
hausted stocks  and  played 
havoc  with  harvests,  so  that 
there  is  very  little  Ehine  wine 
purchasable  now  that  is  earlier 
than  1917.  But  I  verily  be- 
lieve the  type  of  Memel  citizen 
has  not  altered  one  whit  since 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  largely 
the  Baltic  seafaring  type,  burly 
and  shrewd,  broad  of  face, 
with  big  vigorous  features,  and 
small  eyes  that  are  always 
ready  to  twinkle.  On  the 
Baltic  there  is  not,  as  in  more 
elaborately-developed  places,  so 
marked  a  difference  between 
the  ship's  captain  and  the  ship- 
owner or  merchant-charterer  : 
both  are  of  the  same  breed. 
Whatever  their  nationality — 
and  the  breed  is  far  older  than 
any  modern  nationality — you 
will  find  these  Baltic  men  in 
Bremen,  Liibeck,  Eostock,  Dan- 
zig, Memel,  Libau,  Eiga,  and  a 
score  of  smaller  places.  Sturdy, 
unimaginative,  humorous,  slow 
of  speech,  but  entirely  honest, 
the  Baltic  type  has  quietly 
survived  all  manner  of  attempts 
at  supersession  or  absorption 
by  Prussianism  or  Ozarism.  It 
is  good  to  think  that  as  a  result 
of  the  War  and  the  liberation 
from  oppression  of  so  much  of 
the  Baltic  seaboard,  the  Baltic 
men  will  have  a  bigger  say 
in  the  world  than  they  have 
had  for  centuries.  Breed  is 
stronger  and  sounder  in  its 
conclusions  than  nationality. 
What  the  Baltic  men  will  say 
in  Europe  will  be  said  slowly 


and  after  great  ponderings,  but 
it  will  be  worth  listening  to. 

A  Flemish  painter  of  con- 
vivial interiors  would  have  de- 
lighted in  depicting  this  long 
dim  chamber  with  its  burly- 
shouldered  drinkers  and  the 
glow  of  leisured  content  upon 
their  big  faces.  Most  of  all 
would  the  quartette  have 
pleased  him,  and,  of  these, 
not  so  much  the  pallid  auto- 
mata, three  too  much  disci- 
plined Germans,  who  played 
the  violins  and  piano,  as  the 
'cellist  himself,  their  huge, 
buoyant,  boyish  tyrant  who 
sat  in  the  centre  of  the  little 
stage,  Bacchus — Dr  Johnson  of 
Memel,  a  memorable  and  vivid 
figure. 

As  I  entered  and,  in  some 
momentary  embarrassment, 
sought  a  modest  corner  for 
myself  and  the  remains  of  my 
bottle  of  excellent  Ohambertin 
which  the  young  Lett  waiter 
had  borne  into  the  room  as  if 
he  were  partaking  in  some 
medieval  ceremony,  the  'cellist 
gave  me  a  shrewd  humorous 
glance,  and  then  looked  round 
the  room  as  if  to  say  :  Aha, 
an  Englishman  !  Trust  me  to 
know  how  to  deal  with  Mm  ! 
He  rapped  the  unoffending 
first  violin  smartly  on  the  head 
with  his  bow,  and  snapped  out 
a  vicious  word  of  command 
that  made  the  pianist  almost 
jump  off  the  music-stool  with 
fright.  Then,  with  a  huge 
beatific  smile  he  hurled  himself 
into  a  farrago  of  elderly  rag- 
time melodies  :  "  Alexander's 
Eag-time  Band,"  "The  Wed- 
ding Glide,"  "On  the  Missis- 
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sippi,"  and  a  dozen  others 
which  every  English  schoolboy 
will  tell  you  are  out  of  date  by 
at  least  a  decade.  "Hitehy- 
Koo,"  bellowed  the  'cellist 
above  the  Babel  of  sound  the 
instruments  were  creating. 
"  Hitchy  -  Koo  !  "  And  he 
roared  with  Gargantuan 
laughter. 

And  gradually  I  began  to 
feel  my  way  into  the  real 
significance  of  this  ridiculous 
and  yet  strangely  impressive 
evening.  The  'cellist  was  an 
immense  man  with  a  hemis- 
phere of  white  waistcoat,  square 
gold  shirt-studs,  a  fine  broad- 
cloth suit,  and  patent-leather 
boots.  He  was  of  middle  age 
and  very  bald.  His  face  was 
broad,  and  held  every  evidence 
of  tremendous  vitality  ;  energy 
was  in  each  feature.  A  thou- 
sand wrinkles  spread  from  brow 
to  lips,  and  in  each  of  them 
merriment  lurked.  His  eyes 
were  small,  black,  genially  au- 
thoritative, and  keenly  intelli- 
gent. Clearly  a  humorist,  a 
buffoon  if  you  will,  or  a  rollick- 
ing grown-up  schoolboy,  and 
as  clearly,  a  man  of  position 
and  influence  amidst  his  sur- 
roundings. My  portly  neigh- 
bour verified  my  guess  :  the 
'cellist  was  much  loved  and 
respected,  and  was  considered 
one  of  the  ablest  merchants 
in  that  region.  His  kindness 
and  generosity  were  as  prover- 
bial as  the  shrewdness  of  his 
views  and  the  keenness  of  his 
wit.  I  was  witnessing  the 
weekly  convivial  gathering  of 
a  group  of  leading  Memel  citi- 
zens, and  was  assured  that  they 


welcomed  all  the  musical  eccen- 
tricities of  their  inimitable  'cel- 
list for  the  sake  of  his  genial 
and  unconquerable  optimism 
which  kept  up  all  their  spirits, 
week  by  week,  fair  wind  or 
foul,  through  the  appalling 
commercial  and  industrial  par- 
alysis which  the  War  has  left 
behind,  a  dread  legacy,  in  the 
Baltic  countries.  I  dared  not 
inquire  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  other  three  pathetic  mem- 
bers of  the  quartette.  I  only 
record  my  supposition  that 
they  were  Germans  out  of 
whom  militarism  and  war  had 
drilled  all  semblance  of  initia- 
tive ;  that  they  were  deferen- 
tial clerks  to  some  of  these 
sturdy  Baltic  giants,  and  dared 
not  refuse  to  perform  their 
weekly  musical  crimes  for  fear 
of  getting  the  sack  ! 

Screech,  scream,  scream, 
screech  !  We  romped  like  bois- 
terous hippopotami  at  a  bean- 
feast through  the  "  Tannhau- 
ser  "  overture,  and  so  magnetic 
was  the  vitality  of  the  'cellist 
that  the  "  Toreador "  song 
from  "  Carmen  "  found  us  all 
on  our  feet  stamping  and  shout- 
ing with  him.  A  musical  hor- 
ror, but  a  memorable  experi- 
ence !  Copious  were  the  liba- 
tions that  followed,  and  even 
the  'cellist's  pallid  colleagues 
were  now  permitted  to  share 
the  contents  of  a  bottle  of 
1918  Niersteiner.  Up  and  down 
the  room  tramped  the  'cellist, 
with  a  word  for  everybody  in 
his  hearty  boisterous  way,  a 
bulky  figure  of  overwhelming 
vitality.  Watching  him  thus 
I  caught  the  secret  of  this 
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vitality  of  his :  it  shone  in 
the  little  bright  eyes ;  the 
broad  bony  face  revealed  it. 
There  was  no  German  blood 
in  him.  He  was  pure  Slav, 
and  of  an  older,  more  primitive, 
and  therefore  more  vigorous 
breed  than  the  German.  His 
boyishness,  his  astonishing  cru- 
dity, his  delight  in  his  own 
domination,  his  directness  and 
joy  of  the  moment,  his  naive 
shrewdness  and  unaffected 
common  -  sense,  his  infectious 
gaiety,  his  boundless  energy 
— all  this  was  sheer  Slav,  un- 
touched by  the  bitterness  of 
the  wrongly  educated  "  intelli- 
gentsia "  or  the  Bolshevist  fana- 
ticism about  which  the  Polish 
village  priest  had  warned  me 
when  he  said,  "Beware  of 
idealists."  True,  he  showed 
no  hint  of  the  Slav  creative 
power  of  imagination,  but 
neither  was  he  capable,  one 
felt  sure,  of  the  tortuous  and 
subtle  Slav  intrigue  which  has 
no  honour  and  shows  no  mercy. 
This  man  was  an  exhilarating 
type  of  the  simple  buoyant 
childhood  still  surviving  in  the 
Slav.  Hence  his  infectious 
optimism  in  this  town  of  stag- 
nation. Nothing  could  dismay 
or  deter  him  and  his  like. 
Freed  from  oppression,  starting 
life  on  their  own,  with  such 
men  as  leaven  of  the  more 
stolid,  the  little  new  Baltic 
countries  should  have  at  least 
a  chance  of  success.  That 
evening,  for  the  first  time 
since  I  had  crossed  into  Ger- 
many from  France  many 
months  before,  I  felt  the  stimu- 
lus of  contact  with  a  vigorous, 


healthy-minded,  and  courage- 
ous breed  of  men.  The  stimulus 
remained  with  me  until,  re- 
turning homeward,  I  boarded 
at  Memel  railway  station  many 
weeks  later  the  one  daily  train 
for  Insterburg  and  pompous 
shabby  Berlin. 

Memel,  as  I  saw  it  on  the 
day  following  our  joyous  even- 
ing, seemed  certainly  in  need  of 
energetic  optimists  such  as  our 
flamboyant  'cellist.  Of  all  the 
desolations  caused  by  war,  I 
think  that,  next  to  areas  of 
actual  devastation,  the  most 
pathetic  to  witness  is  that  of 
an  empty  seaport.  Danzig  was 
empty,  too,  but  the  port  had 
behind  it  a  busy  town  with 
many  signs  of  awakening  pros- 
perity. But  the  waterways 
lead  through  Memel  itself,  and 
they  were  silent  and  very 
forlorn.  Memel  is  the  normal 
outlet  for  the  timber  of  a  vast 
forest  region  working  down 
through  many  streams  to  the 
Kurisches  Haff,  one  of  the 
shallow  coast-lakes  that  are 
characteristic  of  the  Baltic. 
In  these  streams  immense  quan- 
tities of  timber  were  lying, 
lashed  into  rafts  and  ready  to 
be  floated  seawards.  But  there 
was  no  labour  and  there  were 
no  ships.  Lithuania,  home  of 
a  sturdy  and  ancient  race,  and 
an  independent  state  only  since 
February  16,  1918,  was  in  a 
state  of  chaos,  fighting  against 
the  Poles,  impoverished  and 
desperate,  her  trade  paralysed, 
her  coffers  empty.  And  on 
the  Lithuanian  export  trade 
the  greater  part  of  the  pros- 
perity of  Memel  must  depend. 
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I  asked  men  on  these  deso- 
late wharves  what  they  hoped 
would  be  the  future  of  Memel. 
They  shook  their  heads  and 
pointed  inland.  Until  economic 
life  became  straightened  out 
there,  Memel  would  have 
precious  little  to  do.  The 
French  appeared  to  be  carry- 
ing out  their  task  of  administra- 
tion unobtrusively  enough,  but 
they  were  certainly  not  popu- 
lar, and  many  comparisons 
were  made  to  me  between  the 
British  in  Danzig  and  the 
French  in  Memel,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  latter.  To 
one  who  like  myself  has  studied 
British  and  French  colonial 
methods,  and,  different  as  they 
are,  admires  both  whole-heart- 
edly, it  is  difficult  to  compare 
the  attitude  of  those  repre- 
senting the  Allied  nations  in 
territories  ceded  by  Germany 
or  for  some  reason  in  temporary 
control.  The  French,  after 
all,  had  seen  their  country 
devastated  with  a  cruelty  and 
completeness  unequalled  in  the 
history  of  war ! 

I  could  not  leave  Memel 
sadly.  It  is  a  sturdy  and 


brave  little  town,  four-square 
to  Fate  as  are  its  grey  stone 
houses  to  the  elements.  Its 
shops,  indeed,  have  all  their 
wardrobes  on  their  backs  ;  be- 
hind the  gallant  show  in  the 
windows  there  are  but  scantily- 
furnished  drawers.  Many  of 
the  houses,  straight  and  solid, 
a  little  back  from  the  road  and 
with  chains  and  whitewashed 
chain-posts  in  front  of  them, 
reminded  me  in  their  comfort- 
able yet  austere  simplicity  of 
Lowland  towns.  A  glimpse  of 
a  quiet  avenue  or  leafy  square, 
of  a  modest  bank  half  hidden 
behind  lindens,  recalled  New 
England.  But,  after  all,  the 
recollections  one  bears  away 
of  a  place  are  rather  of  its 
people  than  of  the  buildings 
in  which  they  live.  I  wish  I 
had  seen  the  'cellist's  house. 
It  would  have  been,  I  am  sure, 
solid  and  sturdy  as  the  rest; 
but  I  think  I  should  have 
found  lurking  in  the  carving 
of  some  gable  or  in  the  iron 
scroll-work  of  gate  or  lantern, 
some  little  merry  fantastic  trick 
which  would  have  set  me 
laughing. 


VII. 


The  grey  morning  brought 
no  lessening  of  the  gusty  on- 
shore wind,  and  the  steamer 
for  Libau,  which  should  have 
left  at  eleven,  showed  small 
confidence  in  its  elderly  capa- 
cities, and  postponed  its  depar- 
ture until  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  This  would  have 
lost  me  all  chance  of  connec- 


tion with  the  night  mail  from 
Libau  to  Eiga,  so  I  turned 
a  complaisant  ear  to  the 
sleek  Jew  proprietor  of  a 
motor  omnibus  who,  prospect- 
ing for  passengers  at  the 
hotel,  guaranteed  departure 
from  Memel  at  noon  and 
arrival  at  Libau  station  in 
plenty  of  time  for  the  train. 
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"  A  quick  easy  run,"  said  the 
Jew  persuasively  as  we  booked 
our  passages.  "A  perfectly 
unique  motor  omnibus."  Only 
the  hotel  manager  failed  to 
respond  to  such  enthusiasm, 
He  recommended  a  hearty 
lunch  before  starting. 

"  You  will  have  ample  time," 
said  he  grimly. 

We  had.  The  motor  omnibus 
clanked  along  the  cobbled  street 
at  half  -past  one.  Cheered  by 
Vistula  salmon  steaks  and  roast 
pork  —  and  nowhere  is  pork 
more  succulent  and  plentiful 
than  on  the  Baltic  seaboard  — 
we  contemplated  the  frail  and 
dishevelled  vehicle  without  sus- 
picion,  even  when  the  increasing 
load  of  baggage  on  its  roof 
threatened  to  smash  the  whole 
concern  to  smithereens. 

But  the  first  collective  view 
of  our  fellow-passengers  gave 
me  something  of  a  shock, 
European  travel  since  the  War 
forms  strange  groups  of  fellow- 
travellers,  but  few  can  have 
been  more  varied  than  that 
of  the  twenty-one  persons  who 
had  to  squeeze  themselves  into 
our  Memel  motor  omnibus.  The 
middle-aged  American  from  the 
Middle  West  was  a  most  at- 
tractive  travelling  companion, 
Shrewd,  humorous,  and  reti- 
cent,  he  had  the  travelled 
American's  astonishing  gift  of 
appearing  spruce  and  well- 
dressed  under  every  conceiv- 
able  circumstance.  Into  one 
corner  three  Polish-  Jew  com- 
mercial  travellers  crowded 
themselves,  together  with  a 
big  box  of  provender.  With 
the  appalling  fluency  of  their 


race,  they  kept  up  ah  un- 
ceasing  flow  of  conversation 
in  nasal  tones  and  degenerate 
German.  The  centre  of  the 
vehicle  was  a  solid  immovable 
mass  of  plump  German  and 
Lett  merchants  with  plump 
wives.  There  followed  a  layer 
of  shabby  men  of  a  dozen 
Eastern  European  nationalities, 
who  looked  at  us  furtively 
with  the  tragic  humility  of 
those  from  whom  the  years  of 
war  have  beaten  out  hope. 
The  end  seat  was  occupied  by 
an  obsequious  Russian  Jew, 
who  was  journeying  from  Jo- 
hannesburg  to  his  home  at 
Eiga.  He  had  three  small 
energetic  children,  and  over 
.them  watched  a  Scots  nurse. 
Every  window  was  tightly 
closed.  Two  or  three  of  the 
women  were  cheaply  scented. 
Petrol  oozed  over  the  floor 
from  leaking  tins.  I  was  so 
tightly  packed  in  that  I  could 
scarcely  move  an  inch.  Thus 
was  I  to  make  my  entry  into 
the  little  new  country  of  Lett- 
land  ! 

The  Jew  proprietor  of  the 
motor  'bus  took  good  care  to 
collect  extortionate  fares  from 
his  victims,  but  had  no  inten- 
tion  of  making  the  journey 
himself.  We  soon  understood 
the  reason  of  his  discretion. 
He  was  represented  on  the 
trip  by  a  peculiarly  repulsive, 
flabby,  and  pudding  -  faced 
young  man,  who  rudely  pushed 
into  the  'bus  amongst  our 
already  sufficiently  cramped 
feet  a  large  wooden  case.  Its 
appearance  raised  premature 
hopes  of  refreshment  on  sale 
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during  the  journey.  True,  the 
case  did  contain  champagne, 
cognac,  and  schnapps,  but  they 
were  being  frankly  smuggled 
into  Lettland  by  the  pudding- 
faced  young  man  under  the 
aegis  of  our  undoubted  British 
and  American  respectability ! 
Incidentally  the  pudding-faced 
young  man  began  to  help  him- 
self generously  to  the  contents 
of  the  case  shortly  after  we 
had  left  Memel,  and  before 
long  was  mad  drunk  with  the 
typical  boisterous  frenzy  of  the 
Slav! 

Later  I  became  inured  to 
this  open  way  of  smuggling 
on  a  small  scale  among  these 
new  and  unsettled  countries. 
Either  war  had  dislocated 
former  social  standards,  or  the 
exactions  of  bureaucracy  had 
become  intolerable.  On  one 
occasion  a  friend  of  mine  in 
Eiga  was  anxious  to  buy  for 
his  wife  a  really  superb  coat 
of  red  fox.  He  inquired  of  the 
furrier  as  to  customs  duty  and 
the  necessary  formalities  for 
taking  the  coat  out  of  the 
country  and  into  Germany. 
These,  he  was  told,  would  be 
very  exacting.  "But."  added 
the  shopman  with  disarming 
frankness,  "  leave  that  heavy 
cloth  overcoat  you  are  wearing 
with  us  for  a  couple  of  days. 
We  will  sew  the  fox  pelts  into 
it  as  lining,  and  you  can  take 
your  furs  out  of  the  country 
without  paying  a  penny  !  That 
is  always  done." 

The  motor  omnibus  stag- 
gered and  rattled  into  the  tiny 
frontier  post  of  Polangen. 
While  our  passports  were  being 
examined  by  the  Lettish  cus- 


toms authorities  we  crawled 
out  from  our  places  to  stretch 
our  already  cramped  limbs  and 
breathe  fresh  air.  At  this 
juncture  the  driver  of  the  'bus 
informed  us  that  his  engine 
had  broken  down,  that  we 
must  return  humbly  to  Memel, 
and  that  if  we  persisted  in 
going  on  we  should  certainly 
be  obliged  to  spend  the  night 
in  the  forest  in  a  district 
which  was  being  ranged  by 
nine  desperate  highwaymen, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  who  had 
committed  a  series  of  atrocious 
crimes  within  the  past  ten 
days.  He  added,  to  our  greater 
comfort,  that  there  was  no  inn 
between  ourselves  and  Libau, 
and  that  it  was  shortly  going 
to  rain  hard.  He  had  told  the 
Jew  proprietor  that  the  de- 
crepit old  'bus  would  never 
get  through,  and  that  the  sum 
alleged  to  have  been  paid  for 
it  was  the  worst  bargain  ever 
made  by  a  Jew.  Nevertheless 
he  had  obeyed  orders,  as  he 
had  always  done  in  the  War 
and  as  he  always  would  do, 
being  a  true  German.  Anyhow, 
back  we  must  now  go  to 
Memel,  and  count  ourselves 
fortunate  if  we  had  not  to 
shoulder  our  baggage  and  foot 
it  most  of  the  way. 

So  that's  that — he  concluded 
in  effect,  and  was  flabber- 
gasted to  find  that  two  English- 
men and  an  American  pleas- 
antly proposed  to  go  on ! 

At  once  Babel  broke  loose. 
On  the  one  side  were  ranged 
the  Polish  -  Jew  commercial 
travellers,  the  plump  German 
and  Lett  merchants,  and  the 
pallid  shabby  men  from  no- 
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where  in  particular.  They  filled 
the  air  with  cries  of  terror 
and  objurgation.  They  longed 
to  slink  away  from  a  possible 
night  in  a  forest  thronged  with 
wolves  and  desperadoes  !  In- 
sults they  hurled  at  us  ;  how 
callous  were  we  concerning  the 
poor  women  and  innocent  little 
children !  Dare  we,  English 
though  we  were,  expose  them 
to  such  risks  ?  Were  we  even 
armed  ? 

We  were  not.  The  Johannes- 
burg Jew,  anxious  to  have  a 
friend  in  both  camps,  fluttered 
uncertainly  from  one  group  to 
another,  protesting  to  us  that 
he  was  a  devoted  British  sub- 
ject ;  and  to  them,  in  German 
which  he  thought  we  should 
not  understand,  that  in  his 
view  all  English  and  Americans 
were  spawn  of  the  evil  one, 
utterly  selfish  and  callous,  who 
should  at  all  costs  be  sat  upon. 
The  attitude  of  the  women  has 
always  appeared  to  me  as 
tragically  illustrating  the  stun- 
ning effect  of  the  War  and  its 
continual  terrors  on  the  women 
of  Central  Europe.  Women  of 
such  type  and  on  such  an  oc- 
casion would  ordinarily  have 
joined  shrilly  in  the  discussion. 
Now  they  merely  wandered 
vaguely  upon  the  road,  ready  to 
accept  any  decision.  But  they 
kept  their  children  near  them. 

We  received  a  quick  glance 
of  sympathy  from  the  Scots 
nurse  who  had  come  all  the 
way  from  Johannesburg  in 
charge  of  the  trimming  Jew's 
little  children.  Her  eyes  said 
as  plainly  as  words :  Don't 
bother  about  this  scurrilous 
crew.  Let's  get  on.  The  little 


ones  won't  mind.  I'll  see  to 
that,  my  dear  men.  I  haven't 
come  all  the  way  from  South 
Africa  under  present  condi- 
tions of  travel  to  be  afraid  of 
a  possible  night  in  a  motor 
'bus.  Let's  get  on. 

We  stated  our  case,  quietly 
but  firmly.  The  'bus  must 
keep  to  its  contract.  We  were 
frankly  sceptical  about  the 
whole  story  of  impending  dis- 
aster. Hitherto  we  had  got 
on  comfortably.  This  sudden 
volte-face  was  exceedingly  sus- 
picious. Important  duties 
awaited  us  at  Riga  ;  we  threat- 
ened reprisals  by  every  imagin- 
able consul  and  mission.  We 
were  willing  to  risk  wolves  and 
highwaymen.  Those  who  were 
not  so  willing  might  collect 
their  baggage  and  make  their 
way  back  to  Memel.  The  'bus 
was  going  on  and  we  in  it. 

For  an  hour  the  argument 
continued.  One  side  became 
increasingly  hysterical,  the 
other  more  obstinate.  The 
sky  clouded  sombrely.  All 
chance  of  catching  the  night 
mail  at  Libau  had  vanished. 
The  Customs  officials,  and  vil- 
lagers generally,  looked  on  at 
the  duel  with  languid  interest, 
as  if  they  had  witnessed  its 
like  many  times  before.  They 
probably  had.  The  pudding- 
faced  young  man  who  repre- 
sented the  proprietor  had  im- 
bibed far  too  much  raw  spirit 
to  be  at  all  concerned  at  what 
was  going  on.  He  gazed  va- 
cantly at  his  villainous  'bus, 
and  occasionally  burst  into 
maudlin  song.  We  remained 
adamant.  We  were  not  going 
back  on  our  tracks. 
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Suddenly  the  driver  came 
over  to  us.  Whatever  the 
reason  of  his  mano3uvre,  he 
had  obeyed  his  proprietor's 
orders,  and,  complacently  con- 
scientious, came  now  to  take 
ours.  He  had  evidently  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  were 
the  only  people  there  likely 
to  give  him  any  coherent  in- 
structions and  take  responsi- 
bility for  them.  Assuredly  we 
were  the  only  passengers  from 
whom  a  tip  might  be  expected. 
Obeying  orders  was  his  German 
fetish.  He  started  up  his 
engine,  rang  a  bell,  and  an- 
nounced immediate  departure. 
For  the  remainder  of  that 
nightmare  of  a  journey  he 
behaved  like  a  Trojan. 

Amid  screams  and  volleys 
of  abuse  the  motor  omnibus 
filled  up  again.  Laughable 
as  the  whole  discussion  had 
been,  I  had  yet  noticed  in 
its  course  the  appearance — as 
heads  of  evil  and  slimy  adders 
dart  out  suddenly  from  some 
malodorous  hiding  -  place  —  of 
all  manner  of  furtive  racial 
jealousies  and  hatreds,  acting 
against  us  or  amongst  each 
other,  horrid,  ancient  as  his- 
tory, ineradicable  as  love.  The 
incident  emphasised  once  more 
for  me  how  immensely  more 
difficult  does  government  be- 
come when,  as  in  these  troubled 
regions,  a  score  of  racial  tradi- 
tions and  hatreds  intervene, 
and  must  at  every  step  be 
reckoned  with.  Race  and  re- 
ligion are  the  two  elements  in 
human  life  that  the  adminis- 
trator must  conciliate,  or  he 
will  fail.  However  deft  his 
touch,  however  honest  his  pur- 


pose, if  he  disregard  these,  one 
or  other  will  flout  him  before 
long.  Witness  the  tragic  failure 
of  Mr  Wilson's  admirable  ideal 
of  self-determination  of  peoples. 

For  a  couple  of  hours  all 
was  smooth  except  the  roads, 
which  steadily  became  rougher. 
We  devoured  chocolate  and 
drank  cognac  from  our  travel- 
ling-flasks. The  Polish-Jew 
commercial  travellers  kept  up 
their  interminable  conversa- 
tion, interspersed  now  with 
sidelong  abuse  of  everything 
British  and  American.  To  this 
we  paid  no  heed.  Plunging 
through  the  mud,  skidding, 
grunting,  clanking,  the  motor 
'bus  was  at  least  making  head- 
way. We  stopped  at  scattered 
villages  to  cool  down  the  engine, 
and  the  pudding-faced  young 
man  took  the  opportunity  to 
devour  further  quantities  of 
raw  spirit.  It  grew  dark. 
The  country  became  more  deso- 
late, and  the  forest  closed 
down  upon  the  narrow  road. 
Bain  thundered  through  the 
leaves. 

Out  of  the  dusk  sprang  a 
young  Lett  officer  in  uniform, 
begging  for  a  lift.  Although 
we  were  packed  almost  to 
suffocation  in  the  vehicle,  the 
Polish-Jew  commercial  travel- 
lers, with  an  immediate  cring- 
ing servility  that  was  extra- 
ordinarily repellent,  cried  out : 
"  Plenty  of  room.  Make  place 
for  the  officer  !  Make  place  for 
the  officer !  "  It  is  possible 
that  they  may  have  welcomed 
his  presence  as  a  safeguard 
against  highwaymen,  but  I 
think  that  more  probably  theirs 
was  the  eager  servility  inherent 
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in  the  hybrid  Jew  of  the  Con- 
tinent towards  authority  in 
any  shape  or  form.  I  was  glad 
that  the  young  officer  took  no 
notice  of  their  effusiveness,  but 
modestly  and  with  courteous 
apologies  found  his  seat. 

Disaster  speedily  overtook 
us.  Breakdown  followed  break- 
down, and  each  lasted  longer 
than  its  predecessor.  More 
and  more  biting  became  the 
sidelong  allusions  of  our  fellow- 
travellers.  For  periods  we 
plunged  forward  through  the 
mud  at  a  speed  of  only  a  few 
metres  to  the  hour.  Finally 
the  ultimatum  arrived.  The 
petrol  connection  had  broken, 
and  could  not  be  overhauled 
by  naked  light.  We  must  stay 
where  we  were  until  daylight. 
It  was  a  peculiarly  forbidding 
belt  of  forest,  and  the  rain 
was  pelting  down  with  increas- 
ing energy,  but  there  was 
nothing  else  to  be  done.  We 
could  not  blame  the  driver, 
who  had  really  been  doing  his 
utmost.  There,  in  an  atmos- 
phere so  solid  and  venomous 
that  one  could  almost  pick  it 
up  by  the  handful  and  throw 
it  about  like  blue  snowballs, 
we  must  wait  for  day.  Come 
wolf,  come  highwayman,  here 
were  we !  We  unearthed  an 
ancient  tarpaulin  from  a  locker 
and  tied  it  over  the  baggage. 

To  our  surprise,  when  it 
came  to  a  domestic  matter  like 
settling  down  twenty-one  per- 
sons in  a  motor  omnibus  to 
spend  the  night,  the  women  up 
and  took  charge.  I  had  ex- 
pected a  consolidated  attack 
of  abuse  when  the  final  break- 
down occurred,  but  the  women 


put  the  tin  hat  on  that.  They 
adjusted  us  as  best  they  could 
to  a  cheery  interlude  of  talk 
in  several  languages.  The  Scots 
nurse,  with  one  child  in  her 
lap  and  two  using  her  as  a 
pillow,  looked  cheerily  at  us 
through  the  dim  light,  as  if 
to  say:  Don't  worry.  We're 
all  right.  Packed  tight  as 
sardines  we  sat  there,  dinner- 
less,  patient.  And  the  Ameri- 
can from  the  Middle  West, 
with  his  quietly  humorous 
smile,  looked  as  dapper  as  if 
he  had  just  left  the  Casino 
at  Monte  Carlo,  and  was  motor- 
ing back  in  his  Rolls-Royce  to 
Cannes  for  dinner ! 

We  might,  perhaps,  have 
slept  through  that  astonishing 
night  had  it  not  been  for  the 
pudding-faced  young  man.  He 
was  now  in  a  condition  of  un- 
trammelled alcoholic  ecstasy, 
and  ranged  the  forest  emitting 
animal  roars  and  gurglings,  and 
shouting  at  intervals  in  raucous 
tones  :  "I  am  a  young  African 
tiger  !  "  Later  on  he  hauled 
out  the  young  Lett  officer,  and 
the  two  of  them  sat  cheerfully 
in  a  flooded  ditch  drinking 
champagne  in  the  rain.  At 
intervals  he  flung  open  our 
door,  asked  loudly  and  offen- 
sively after  our  welfare,  in- 
vited us  to  drink  champagne 
with  him  in  his  ditch,  and  fin- 
ally banged  the  door  with  a 
noise  that  woke  everybody 
except  the  driver,  who  slept 
on  his  damp  seat  the  sleep 
of  one  who  has  obeyed  orders, 
and  is  therefore  at  peace. 

Slowly  passed  the  hours.  I 
vaguely  recall  the  Lett  officer 
stumbling  amongst  us  to  fetch 
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his  sword,  and  saying  politely 
in  English,  "Excuse  me,  I  am 
a  little  drunk."  He  vanished 
into  the  night.  At  last  dawn 
came.  There  were  we,  dis- 
hevelled, hungry,  utterly  tired 
out.  Daylight  slid  round  us 
through  heavy  mist.  The 
forest  looked  utterly  discon- 
solate. The  driver  awoke, 
stretched  himself  wearily,  and 
stepped  out  into  the  mud  to 
start  work  on  his  engine. 
Cramped  and  miserable,  we 
waited.  Eventually  the  thrill 
of  contact  came.  We  began  to 
struggle  forward.  Pale  rays 
of  sunshine  shone  on  the  muddy 
road.  The  mist  shivered, 
formed  strange  glistening  pil- 
lars, a  fantastic  and  enchant- 
ing architecture,  and  fled  up- 
wards with  quite  incredible 
suppleness  and  delicacy.  The 
Polish-Jew  commercial  travel- 
lers recommenced  their  inter- 
minable shrill  conversation. 
The  children  awoke,  and  whim- 
pered in  their  unfamiliar  sur- 
roundings. We  cleared  the 
forest,  and  in  a  pale  brisk 
sunrise  trundled  down  into  a 
village  just  awake.  Here  we 
broke  down  utterly,  but  need 
not  despair.  The  driver  tele- 
phoned from  a  large  manor- 
house,  of  which  one  corner 
was  inhabited  by  peasants. 
Belief  would  arrive  from  Libau 
in  an  hour  or  two.  We  foraged 
for  milk,  and  found  plenty. 
Everybody  pooled  their  rem- 


nants of  chocolate  for  the 
children  except  the  Polish-Jew 
commercial  travellers,  who 
munched  cheerfully  their  sau- 
sage and  apples,  probably  re- 
garding the  rest  of  us  with 
contempt  for  not  having  apples 
and  sausage  too.  Warm  sun- 
shine glowed  over  the  pretty 
pastoral  landscape,  which  had 
widened  out  enchantingly  from 
the  forest  thraldom  to  free 
green  fields,  gay  to  a  distant 
purple  horizon,  water-meadows 
gracious  and  so  friendly  that 
one'  forgot  the  misery  of  the 
night  at  the  mere  sight  of  them 
in  their  sunny  morning  beauty. 

I  wandered  ahead  between 
a  pleasant  avenue  of  trees,  and 
came  to  the  stream  which 
gave  their  richness  to  these 
meadows.  A  cluster  of  cot- 
tages nestled  amid  willows  on 
the  bank  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  road.  It  was  Sunday 
morning,  and  the  women  were 
putting  on  their  bright  church 
finery.  A  low  bridge  spanned 
the  river.  I  crossed  it,  and  a 
little  farther  on  leant  against 
a  white  gate  between  tall  and 
slender  poplars,  just  to  drink 
in  the  fresh  crisp  beauty  of 
the  scene. 

A  fellow-traveller,  a  little 
plump  Lett  merchant,  joined 
me.  For  a  while  we  were 
silent.  Then  suddenly  he  said 
rather  shyly — 

"Well,  you're  in  Lettland. 
What  do  you  make  of  it  ?  " 


(To  be  continued.) 
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A  QUEEN   OF   TEAGEDY. 

BY  VALENTINE  WILLIAMS    (VEDETTE). 


THIS  year  the  French  stage  is 
celebrating  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  Eachel,  the  greatest 
tragedienne  which  the  theatre 
in  France  has  ever  known. 
From  the  darkness  of  a  squalid 
childhood,  this  frail  Jewish  girl- 
child  sprang  in  a  night  to  the 
pinnacle  of  brilliance,  flashed 
with  meteor  -  like  effulgence 
across  the  sky,  and  as  quickly 
sank  back  into  le  nfant  long 
before  her  course  was  run. 

In  the  vestibule  of  the 
Theatre  Francais,  scene  of  her 
greatest  triumphs,  you  may 
see  Eachel,  sculpted  in  the 
cold  majesty  of  marble,  severely 
classical  in  chlamys,  sandals, 
and  diadem,  enthroned  as 
Phedre,  her  most  celebrated 
rdle.  Cold  and  lifeless  as  mar- 
ble she  found  the  classic  drama 
of  Eacine  and  Corneille,  thrust 
into  the  background  by  the  hot- 
blooded  magnificence  of  Victor 
Hugo  and  the  Eomanticists. 
With  warm  flesh  and  blood 
she  clothed  the  skeleton,  this 
child,  "  small,  rather  ugly,  with 
a  narrow  chest,  a  vulgar  air 
and  a  trivial  voice,"  as  Jules 
Janin,  the  great  critic,  wrote 
of  her  in  the  notice  which 
established  her  fame  on  her 
de"but  at  the  Come" die  Fran- 
9aise. 

Eachel  was  a  realist.  From 
some  unknown  strain  in  her 


ancestry  she  derived  the  faculty 
of  infusing  hot,  pulsating  pas- 
sion into  the  inanimate  queens 
and  princesses  of  Corneille  and 
Eacine,  bane  of  the  French 
classes  in  our  British  schools. 
The  fine  tradition  of  simplicity 
which  she  learnt  from  Samson, 
her  devoted  teacher  and  friend, 
taught  her  to  be  natural.  The 
critics  accused  her  of  "  break- 
ing up  "  the  polished  verse  of 
her  tragic  r61es  instead  of  de- 
claiming i  in  that  beautifully 
modulated  sing-song  still  held 
in  high  honour  at  the  French 
National  Theatre.  But  the 
ardent  flame  which  burnt  be- 
hind the  noble  brow  of  this 
frail  child  made  her  live  her 
parts,  and  live  them  so  absorb- 
ingly that  it  consumed  her 
before  her  time. 

She  made  these  lay  figures 
of  the  staid  French  drama 
vibrate  with  human  passion. 
The  intense  fire  of  her  hatred 
kindled  the  blood  of  her  audi- 
ences, as  the  cold  realism  of 
her  terror  froze  it,  and  the  over- 
whelming force  of  her  grief 
melted  them  to  tears.  "  When 
in  *  Horace,' '  writes  Made- 
moiselle Valentine  Thomson,1 
"  the  rdle  of  her  de"but,  she 
reached  the  famous  impreca- 
tion passage,  instead  of  de- 
claiming it,  as  had  always  been 
done  up  till  then,  she  began  on 
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a  low  note  in  a  muttering  voice 
to  exhale  her  hatred — 

'  Rome,  1'unique  objet  de  mon   rea- 
sentiment  .   .   .' 

Then  she  raised  her  voice  until 
she  reached  the  paroxysm  of 
her  mad  grief,  and  uttered  the 
closing  blasphemy  with  an  out- 
burst of  savage  despair  that 
seemed  superhuman  in  a  young 
girl  of  seventeen." 

For  eighteen  years  Eachel 
held  the  centre  of  the  stage  in 
France,  not  only  on  the  boards, 
but  off  as  well.  Her  lovers,  her 
children,  her  earnings,  her  fre- 
quent imbroglios  with  the  Come'- 
die  Francaise,  her  ludicrous  and 
grasping  family,  her  diners  in- 
times  and  her  repartees  —  all 
these  make  up  a  chronique 
scandaleuse  extending  from  the 
prim  reign  of  Louis  Philippe 
through  the  roaring  days  of 
the  March  Eevolution  into  the 
frivolous  era  of  the  Second 
Empire.  And  through  the  yel- 
lowing pages  of  her  letters, 
scattered  in  collections  all  over 
France  to-day,  run  names  great 
in  letters,  art,  and  society,  from 
the  lion-hunting  Countesses  of 
the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain 
down  to  the  mountebank  ad- 
venturers hanging  then,  as  now, 
on  the  fringes  of  French  theatri- 
cal life. 

The  life-stories  of  self-made 
men  and  women  are  supposed 
to  be  typical  of  the  twentieth 
century.  But  this  century  has 
produced  no  more  thrilling  tale 
of  the  triumph  of  the  will-to- 
succeed  over  unimaginable  ob- 
stacles than  the  romance  of 
Backers  career.  She  must  be 


judged  as  woman  and  artiste, 
for  she  was  human  through  and 
through. 

With  the  aid  of  the  abundant 
material  which  patient  French 
hands  have  gleaned,  Mrs  Grundy 
would  find  it  easy  to  indict 
poor  dead  Eachel  as  a  monster 
of  immorality.  But  her  in- 
numerable liaisons,  in  which 
she  seldom  lost  her  strong 
business  sense,  her  fickleness, 
and  her  ruthless  selfishness,  are 
set  off  by  an  unaffected  sim- 
plicity of  character  and  a  touch- 
ing attachment  to  her  worthless 
family;  while  above  all  her 
human  qualities,  good  or  bad, 
rises  supreme  her  whole-hearted 
devotion  to  her  art. 

Eachel  was  a  Jewess.  She 
had  all  the  persevering  tenacity 
of  her  race.  Heaven  knows  at 
what  stage  in  the  misery  of  her 
early  years  she  made  up  her 
mind  to  succeed  ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  outstanding 
feature  of  her  career  is  the  way 
in  which  her  will  dominated  her 
character.  One  by  one  she  set 
herself  to  correct  with  indomit- 
able energy  her  natural  blem- 
ishes and  the  defects  of  her 
upbringing.  Her  brain,  fired 
by  an  unconquerable  ambition, 
worked  ceaselessly  towards  her 
self-appointed  goal.  And  thus 
it  came  about  that  the  slight, 
rather  gawky  girl,  whose  spoken 
French  was  uncouth  and  written 
French  hopelessly  ungrammati- 
cal,  amazed  even  her  teachers 
by  the  masterly  use  she  made 
of  her  opportunity  when  her 
hour  of  triumph  struck. 

It  was  on  28th  February 
1821,  but  a  few  months  before 
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the  great  Napoleon  closed  his 
eyes  for  ever  on  his  little  world 
of  St  Helena,  that  Eliza  Felix, 
destined  to  be  known  to  fame 
as  Eachel,  opened  her  eyes  on 
hers.  She  was  born  at  a  squalid 
inn,  the  Soleil  d'Or,  at  Mumph, 
a  village  in  the  Swiss  canton 
of  Aargau,  where  the  pangs  of 
childbirth  had  surprised  her 
mother,  Esther  Felix,  wife  of 
an  itinerant  Jewish  pedlar.  Of 
the  origin  of  the  Felix  family 
little  seems  to  be  known,  save 
that  for  years  the  father  and 
mother  had  travelled  the  roads 
of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
France,  living  from  hand  to 
mouth.  When  the  little  Eliza 
arrived  one  child  already  had 
been  born  to  them,  Eachel's 
elder  sister,  Sophie,  better 
known  as  Sarah,  the  name  she 
assumed  after  Eliza  had  "  ar- 
rived." The  family  was  pro- 
bably of  German- Jewish  extrac- 
tion, for  the  horrible  jargon 
French  which  "  le  Pere  Felix," 
as  they  always  called  him  in 
Paris,  talked  to  the  end  of  his 
days,  bore  unmistakable  traces 
of  German  influence  with  his 
"  che  "  for  "  je  "  and  "  fous  " 
for  "  vous."  Eachel  certainly 
understood  German,  for  Alfred 
de  Musset l  mentions  that  he 
heard  Sarah  address  her  in 
that  tongue. 

Eachel's  childhood  was  spent 
in  these  conditions  of  abject 
squalor.  Three  more  children 
were  born  to  Jacob  and  Esther 
Fe"lix  au  hasard  de  la  route,  as 
Eachel  had  been  —  to  wit, 
Eaphael,  the  only  brother,  later 


Eachel's  impresario  ;  Eebecca, 
most  dearly  loved  of  all  her 
sisters,  who  preceded  her  into 
the  grave  ;  and  Adelaide,  who 
afterwards  took  the  name  of 
Lia  (Leah).  Each  child  was 
compelled,  as  soon  as  it  was 
able,  to  contribute  its  share  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  family. 
Sarah  and  Eliza,  the  latter 
with  a  guitar  almost  as  big  as 
herself,  sang  and  danced  out- 
side the  cafe's  in  the  towns 
through  which  they  passed  on 
their  wanderings. 

At  length  the  Felix  family 
settled  down  at  Lyons.  They 
lived  in  dirty  lodgings,  and 
every  day  Sarah  and  Eliza 
set  forth  to  sing  their  little 
songs  and  perform  their  little 
dances  in  the  streets.  From 
Lyons  the  manage  moved  to 
Paris  in  1832. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  legend 
begins  to  weave  its  web  about 
this  little  nineteenth  -  century 
Esmeralda,  twanging  her  guitar 
in  the  back  streets  of  old  Paris. 
Alexandre  Choron,  a  popular 
composer  of  some  name,  who 
had  a  school  of  singing,  heard 
the  child  warbling  her  little 
ditties,  and  was  so  struck  by 
the  purity  of  her  voice,  so  the 
story  runs,  that  he  took  charge 
of  her  musical  education.  But 
little  Eliza  Felix  was  no  musi- 
cian, and  we  next  find  her 
attending  the  elocution  class  of 
one  Saint  -  Aulaire,  a  sound 
painstaking  actor. 

For  four  years  the  girl  served 
a  hard  apprenticeship  at  the 
Cours  Saint- Aulaire.  The  pupils 
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were  privileged  to  play  r61es  at 
the  little  Theatre  Moliere,  and 
it  was  their  custom  to  engage 
their  fellows  to  sustain  the 
minor  parts  at  the  modest  fee 
of  two  francs  a  night.  Francs 
were  none  too  abundant  in  the 
Felix  household  in  those  strug- 
gling days,  and  so  it  came  about 
that  the  little  Eliza  played 
every  imaginable  r61e  in  the 
comedies  which  used  to  enthral 
the  simple  bourgeois  public  of 
the  little  theatre.  But  she 
only  appeared  in  comedy.  No 
tragedy,  other  than  that  of  her 
own  life,  had  as  yet  come  her 
way. 

So  each  night  the  child  played 
soubrettes  and  duennes  and  ser- 
vantes,  and,  late  as  she  got  to 
bed,  was  up  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing to  start  on  a  round  of 
household  duties.  Then  she 
went  to  the  Halles  to  buy  the 
dinner.  She  confessed  to  de 
Musset x  that  once,  over  the 
period  of  a  month,  she  em- 
bezzled, sou  by  sou,  the  sum 
of  three  francs,  which  she  in- 
vested in  the  purchase  of  a 
set  of  Moliere.  Even  at  that 
early  age  she  already  possessed 
a  Corneille  and  a  Eacine. 

"  When  I  was  playing  at  the 
Theatre  Moliere  I  only  had  two 
pairs  of  stockings.  In  order  to 
have  a  pair  to  wear  on  the 
stage  in  the  evenings,  I  had  to 
wash  them  out  every  morning. 
They  hung  out  across  a  string 
in  my  room  to  dry  while  I  was 
wearing  the  other  pair."  1 

From  the  Cours  Saint- Aulaire 
Eliza  Felix  passed  into  the 


Conservatoire.  It  was  pro- 
bably in  connection  with  her 
admission  to  this  famous  school 
of  the  drama  that  she  was  taken 
by  her  mother  to  visit  Samson, 
then  at  the  height  of  his  fame, 
celebrated  for  his  "Figaro  "  at 
the  Come'die  Franchise,  who 
instructed  at  the  Conserva- 
toire. To  cover  up  the  child's 
pitiable  skinniness,  Madame  Fe*- 
lix,  rusie  old; Jewess  that  she 
was,  stuffed  her  out  with  clothes. 
Her  appearance  was  so  ex- 
traordinary that  Samson  took 
her  for  some  kind  of  freak. 
"  She's  too  fat,"  he  said,  shak- 
ing his  head.  "  She'll  never 
grow  !  "  On  this  la  Mere  Felix 
confessed  her  deception.  "  Then 
have  the  goodness,"  retorted 
Samson  sternly,  "  to  undress 
mademoiselle  and  show  her  to 
me  as  she  really  is  !  " 

Samson  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  child-marvel's  latent 
talent.  I  am 'not  one  of  those 
who  ^believe  that  Eachel  was 
a  born  actress.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  every  step  in  her 
art  was  carefully  and  laboriously 
acquired.  Nature  endowed  her 
with  little  else  than  the  obstin- 
ate determination  to  succeed. 

Samson  gave  the  child  lessons. 
With  sure  hand  he  built  upon 
the  foundation  laid  by  her  ex- 
perience at  the  little  theatre 
of  the  Saint-Aulaire  class.  In 
the  dark  luminous  eye,  the 
high  -  domed  forehead  of  his 
little  pupil,  he  must  have  de- 
tected something  of  the  con- 
suming passion  which  burnt  so 
strongly  in  the  child's  fragile 
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frame  ;  for  he  guided  his  young 
disciple  towards  her  destiny — 
tragedy. 

But  he  did  more  than  give 
her  lessons.  He  made  the  little 
outcast  of  the  streets  free  of 
his  home,  where  she  received 
the  warmest  of  welcomes  from 
the  actor's  wife  and  daughters. 
Thus  Samson  not  only  taught 
Eachel  her  art,  but  by  admit- 
ting her  to  the  carefully-guarded 
seclusion  of  a  cultured  French 
family,  he  gave  her  that  educa- 
tion in  conduct  and  taste  which 
her  upbringing  had  totally 
lacked.  And  la  grande  Rachel, 
fickle  though  she  was  so  often, 
never  forgot  her  childhood's 
friend  and  benefactor.  Towards 
Samson  and  his  wife  she  dis- 
played the  tenderest  solicitude 
throughout  her  career. 

Her  first  engagement  was  at 
the  Gymnase,  which  still  stands 
(though  I  know  not  if  it  is  the 
same  building)  on  the  Boule- 
vard Bonne  Nouvelle.  Le  Pere 
Felix  made  the  agreement  for 
his  sixteen-year-old  daughter, 
whose  signed  endorsement, 
"  J'aprouve  (sic)  le  present 
engagement,"  is  matched  by 
an  equally  ungrammatical  de- 
claration signed,  "  Jacque  (sic) 
Fe"lix ;  Femme  (sic)  Felix." 
The  contract  covered  a  period 
of  four  years,  with  a  salary 
rising  from  £120  to  £150  per 
annum. 

Her  delmt  was  on  4th  April 
1837  hi  a  play  called  La  Ven- 
deenne.  By  all  accounts  it  was 
a  mediocre  piece,  in  which  the 
debutante  did  not  shine.  Paris 
forgot  it  in  the  later  glory  of 
Eachel,  but  Eachel  astonished 
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Jules  Janin  one  day,  when  she 
was  in  one  of  her  strange 
brooding  fits,  by  suddenly  in- 
toning in  her  deep  vibrating 
voice  these  lines  from  her  first 
important  part — 

"  Vers  moi,  soudain  elle  s'avance 
Et  du  doigt  semble  m'indiquer 
Une  ville  inconnue,  immense 
Un  aeul  mot  rompit  le  silence 
Paris  !  .   .   ." 

And  she  burst  into  sobs.  Janin 
called  it  the  "  Marseillaise  "  of 
Eachel's  childhood  misery. 

At  that  time  comedy  was 
not  Eachel's  "  affaire."  So 
Eliza  Felix's  contract  with  the 
Gymnase  was  dissolved  by  mu- 
tual consent.  Fourteen  months 
later,  having  assumed  the  name 
of  Eachel — tout  court — she  made 
her  delmt  at  the  Come'die 
Franchise  on  12th  June  1838 — 
a  notable  date  in  the  annals  of 
the  French  stage. 

Modern  Paris  gives  us  no 
clue  to  the  importance  of  the 
part  played  by  the  theatre  in 
the  life  of  the  Paris  of  Eachel's 
day.  The  stage  dominates  the 
press  and  the  memoirs  of  the 
epoch.  The  boulevard  was  a 
kind  of  village  main  street, 
where  every  one  knew  every- 
body else,  where  the  latest 
gossip — and  there  was  plenty 
of  material — flew  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  and  the  newest  re- 
partee was  repeated.  Tremen- 
dous literary  figures  like  Victor 
Hugo  and  Alexandre  Dumas 
the  Elder  towered  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  crowd  of 
playwrights,  journalists,  libret- 
tists, lampoonists,  caricaturists r 
and  actor-folk  swarming  in  the 
narrow  little  Bohemia  of  the 
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Paris  of  Henri  Murger.  Upon 
this  small  coterie — blase'e,  cyni- 
cal, brilliant — there  burst,  on 
this  June  evening  a  year  after 
Queen  Victoria  had  ascended 
the  throne,  this  insignificant, 
chttive  child.  With  no  other 
aid  than  the  severely  classic 
drapery  of  Camille  in  Corneille's 
'Horace,'  her  flaming  elo- 
quence and  burning  passion 
kindled  from  the  sacred  spark 
within  her  the  wild  enthusiasm 
of  her  audience. 

"  At  last,"  cried  Jules  Janin, 
who  pontificated  in  majesty 
absolute  over  the  theatre  from 
the  columns  of  the  *  Journal 
des  D6bats,'  "  at  last  we  possess 
the  most  astonishing  and  the 
most  marvellous  little  girl  which 
the  present  generation  has  seen 
upon  the  stage.  This  child 
(mark  well  her  name)  is  called 
Mademoiselle  Eachel !  " 

As  nothing  is  so  saddening 
as  souvenirs  of  the  theatre — 
the  wilted  bouquet,  the  faded 
dress — so  nothing  is  more  weari- 
some than  the  chronicle  of  the 
parts  played  by  dead  and  gone 
kings  and  queens  of  the  stage. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  nar- 
rate the  life  of  Eachel.  I 
would  be  satisfied  to  be  able 
to  give  an  impression  of  this 
strange  and  troubling  character 
as  she  must  have  been. 

Magnetic  she  certainly  was 
to  a  high  degree.  All  con- 
temporary accounts  agree  that 
the  sheer  force  of  her  acting 
made  her  audiences  vibrate 
with  emotion.  That  voice 
which  Janin  had  called  "  tri- 
vial "  developed  into  an  organ 
of  wondrous  beauty,  capable  of 


tones  which  wrung  the  heart 
with  grief,  or  again  of  accents 
of  such  intense  emotion  that 
they  left  her  audiences  physic- 
ally exhausted.  Mademoiselle 
Thomson  pertinently  asks 
whether  "the  disease  which 
was  destined  to  carry  her  off 
was  not  in  some  way  concerned 
in  the  disturbing  sonorousness 
of  these  notes  which  she  played 
and  modulated  like  a  musician, 
opposing  sweetness  to  violence, 
charm  to  terror." 

Like  all  geniuses,  she  was 
uneven.  Sometimes  it  took 
her  months  to  get  into  a  part. 
It  happened  that  she  would 
be  quite  unconvincing  on  a  first 
night  of  a  new  play  to  rise  to 
greater  heights  than  she  had 
ever  attained  to  on  the  second. 
There  were  occasions,  too,  when 
some  superhuman  inspiration 
would  seem  to  shake  the  slender 
tragic  figure,  and  she  would 
suddenly  sweep  her  audience 
off  their  feet  with  the  tremen- 
dous force  of  her  acting.  These 
moments  were  often  followed 
by  spells  of  almost  complete 
collapse.  She  was  frequently 
physically  sick  after  coming  off 
the  stage. 

De  Musset  wrote  of  her  on 
her  de"but :  "  What  first  strikes 
one  about  her  carriage,  her 
gestures,  her  speech,  is  her 
perfect  simplicity.  She  does 
not  declaim.  She  speaks.  To 
sway  her  audience  she  does  not 
use  those  conventional  gestures 
or  those  cries  which  to-day  are 
everywhere  abused." 

Her  natural  cleverness  was 
quite  remarkable.  She  set  her- 
self deliberately  to  correct  her 
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hobbledehoy  gawkiness,  model- 
ling her  poses  on  the  statues  at 
the  Louvre  Museum.  She  soft- 
ened the  disproportion  of  her 
high  forehead  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  hair,  and  succeeded 
so  completely  in  improving  in 
appearance,  that  within  a  very 
short  time  of  her  de"but  her 
beauty  came  in  for  a  goodly 
share  of  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  her  acting.  Unconven- 
tional, impatient  of  restraint, 
and  free  in  her  morals  to  the 
point  of  licence,  she  was  clever 
enough  to  sink  all  the  Bohemian 
in  her  on  the  occasion  of  her 
first  and  triumphant  visit  to 
London,  where,  at  the  most 
strictly  moral  court  of  Europe, 
she  was  feted  and  lionised  like 
some  foreign  royalty.  But  be- 
neath the  demure  exterior  the 
Parisian  gavroche  lurked,  and 
the  stiff-necks  of  Victoria's  en- 
tourage would  have  been  pain- 
fully shocked  if  they  could 
have  read  Eachel's  letters  from 
London  ! 

Of  education,  properly  speak- 
ing, she  had  had  none.  She 
could  neither  speak  nor  write 
French  correctly,  and  she  knew 
it.  "You  have  saved  the 
French  language,  Madame," 
said  gallant  old  Comte  Mole"  to 
her  when  she  was  at  the  height 
of  her  fame.  "  That's  very 
fortunate,"  she  flashed  back  at 
him,  "  having  never  learnt  it !  " 

With  the  unaffectedness 
which  was  half  of  her  indis- 
putable charm,  she  did  not 
scruple  to  avow  her  abysmal 
ignorance.  Some  time  after  her 
de"but  in  'Horace,'  in  which 
play  she  used  to  fascinate  her 


audience  by  the  intensity  of 
her  miming,  in  listening  to  the 
account  of  the  death  of  Curiace, 
her  neighbour  at  a  dinner-party 
spoke  about  this  incident  in 
the  tragedy.  Eachel  said  no- 
thing at  the  time,  but  after 
dinner  she  electrified  Cre"mieux, 
a  well-known  Paris  lawyer  and 
a  great  crony  of  hers,  by  asking 
in  her  peculiar  French  of  those 
hoyden  days  who  was  this  fam- 
ous Curiace  whose  death  they 
made  such  a  fuss  about  in  the 
play  ! 

It  was  Cremieux  who  drafted 
for  her  replies  to  most  of  the 
huge  correspondence  which  be- 
gan to  overwhelm  the  young 
actress  immediately  after  her 
success.  Eachel  had  enough 
tact  to  realise  that  she  was 
expected  to  live  up  to  the 
reputation  she  had  created  for 
herself,  and  enough  sense  to 
know  that  her  neglected  educa- 
tion did  not  allow  her  to  do 
this  single-handed.  So  "Papa 
Cre"mieux "  was  called  in  to 
furnish  brouillons  for  letters 
to  duchesses  and  authors,  to 
fellow  -  actresses  and  theatre 
managers.  Somewhere  in  the 
archives  of  Windsor  Castle  must 
repose  the  "  petite  lettre " 
which,  on  the  advice  of  friends, 
Eachel  sent  to  Queen  Victoria 
in  response  to  a  request  for 
her  autograph.  The  hand  was 
the  hand  of  Eachel,  but  the 
voice  was  the  voice  of  Cre"mieux. 
The  letter  is  extant  in  which 
Eachel  appeals  to  his  "  eternal 
complaisance  "  to  furnish  this 
reply  to  the  Queen. 

Adolphe  Cr4mieux  was  a  Jew. 
So,  to  judge  by  his  name,  was 
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Samson.  Both  these  men  were  Bachel  was  the  soul  of  cap- 
influential  in  their  respective  rice.  Her  tempestuous  spirit 
circles,  and  did  everything  to  brooked  no  contradiction.  Her 
further  the  interests  of  their  given  word  never  availed  to 
young  co-religionary.  Jews  are  check  her  swiftly  changing 
splendidly  loyal  to  one  another  moods.  Neither  Madame  Cr6- 
and  strong  supporters  of  the  mieux's  gentle  and  affectionate 
theatre.  Without  any  dispar-  remonstrances  nor  the  definite 
agement  to  Eachel's  genius,  I  warning  that  the  girl  must 
cannot  help  thinking  that  these  choose  between  old  friends  and 
two  characteristics  of  her  race  new,  touched  that  proud  heart, 
proved  of  the  greatest  advan-  Eachel  vouchsafed  no  answer 
tage  to  her  in  her  career.  to  the  letter.  The  rupture 
It  was  Madame  Cre"mieux  between  her  and  her  old  friends 
who  penned  to  Eachel,  then  became  definite.  It  speaks 
no  more  than  twenty,  the  volumes  for  the  true  charity 
affectionate  dignified  letter  cau-  of  the  lawyer  and  his  wife  that, 
tioning  the  young  girl  against  some  years  later,  when  Eachel 
the  stories  which,  even  then,  needed  friends,  the  old  rela- 
were  current  about  Eachel's  tions  were  restored.  Madame 
private  life.  Eachel's  name  Cre"mieux  recognised  that  one 
was  being  linked,  on  evidence  cannot  judge  a  genius  like 
which  left  no  doubt  as  to  its  Eachel  by  the  conventional 
authenticity,  with  that  of  Dr  standards. 
Ve'ron,  a  plausible  adventurer  Eachel's  spring  into  fame  on 
more  than  twenty  years  her  her  d^but  at  the  Come'die 
senior  in  age,  whose  reputation  brought  the  whole  of  her  family 
seems  to  have  stunk  in  the  about  her  in  full  strength.  The 
nostrils  even  of  the  monde  ou  greasy  old  pedlar,  who  never 
Von  s'amuse  of  that  day.  Ve'ron,  in  his  life  before  had  had  the 
who  had  amassed  a  large  for-  chance  of  rubbing  one  louis 
tune  out  of  a  patent  medicine  against  the  other,  blossomed 
and  some  lucky  speculations,  forth  as  her  impresario.  Dressed 
kept  open  house  in  Paris,  and,  up  "to  kill  "  (with  Eachel's 
like  modern  examples  of  his  money),  and  mouthing  his  hor- 
kind,  took  an  interest  in  the  rible  Jewish  jargon,  he  set 
stage  for  the  conquests  which  himself  to  exploit  his  daughter's 
his  money  could  secure  him.  triumph  according  to  the  recog- 
One  can  understand,  though  nised  rules  of  his  calling. 
Madame  Cre"mieux  could  not  Eachel's  insatiable  rapacity 
forgive  it,  that  Eachel,  whose  for  presents  and  money  was 
will-to-succeed  shrunk  from  no  legendary.  "  I'm  only  a 
sacrifice,  should  have  paid  this  Jewess,"  said  her  kinswoman 
gross  and  unscrupulous  de-  Judith,  the  actress,  "  but 
bauchee  the  price  he  demanded  Eachel  is  a  Jew  !  "  This  ac- 
for  the  support  of  his  purse  quisitiveness  may  be  fairly  at- 
and  his  influence.  tributed — at  least  in  part — to 
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the  unblushing  demands  made 
upon  her  by  her  family.  The 
Felix  tribe  constituted  them- 
selves into  a  limited  liability 
company  for  the  exploitation 
of  its  most  illustrious  member. 
For  her  part,  Eachel  gladly 
assumed  the  burden.  In  jus- 
tice to  her  memory  be  it  said, 
she  laid  aside  her  arrogance, 
her  selfishness,  her  wayward- 
ness without  hesitation  where 
the  family  interests  were  at 
stake. 

Following  her  example,  her 
sisters  chose  ancient  Hebrew 
names — Sarah,  Bebecca,  Lia, 
Dinah  —  and  Eachel  dragged 
them,  and  her  brother  Eaphael 
as  well,  on  to  the  stage  behind 
her.  Sarah,  Eebecca,  and  Ea- 
phael all  obtained  engagements, 
thanks  to  her  influence,  at  the 
Come'die  Franchise,  which,  after 
Eachel's  death,  ultimately  en- 
gaged Lia  in  memory  of  her 
great  sister.  Eaphael  Felix 
was  rather  well  known  in  Lon- 
don, where  at  one  time  he  was 
lessee  of  the  St  James's  Theatre. 
He  died  there  in  1872,  at  the 
close  of  a  somewhat  unsuccess- 
ful career.  He  managed  all 
Eachel's  great  tours  for  her, 
including  her  visits  to  London, 
Berlin,  St  Petersburg,  and  the 
United  States. 

I  can  imagine  no  more  violent 
example  of  the  bizarre  con- 
trasts of  which  the  actor's 
calling  is  made  up  than  the 
picture  of  Eachel,  superb 
and  queenly  in  gold-fringed 
tunic  and  diadem,  tearing  her- 
self away  from  the  uproarious 
ovations  of  her  subjects,  the 
public,  to  find  herself  merely 


a  unit  of  the  F41ix  family  in 
her  dressing-room. 

For  every  night  the  family 
assembled  in  the  "  holy  of 
holies,"  the  inner  chamber  of 
the  three-roomed  suite  of  which 
the  loge  consisted.  There  was 
"Pa"  Felix,  fresh  from  the 
box-office,  gleefully  announcing 
that  once  again  the  takings  had 
topped  the  "  record,"  with 
mother  and  the  girls,  tricked 
out  in  silks  and  satins  and 
loaded  with  jewellery,  loud- 
voiced  and  exclamatory. 

The  adjoining  salon  had  its 
quota  of  worshippers — the  lover 
of  the  hour  maybe,  a  literary 
lion  or  two,  some  young  sprigs 
of  the  nobility,  journalists. 
Apart  from  the  family,  only 
the  newspaper  men,  be  it 
noted,  were  ever  admitted  into 
the  inner  sanctum.  In  and  out 
of  the  throng  passed  the  quon- 
dam pedlar  and  his  family, 
proud  as  peacocks,  eagerly  in- 
haling the  incense  offered  to 
"  their  Eachel."  That  Eachel 
bore  with  them  all — with  the 
brutal  harshness  of  her  father 
as  with  the  blatant  vulgarity 
of  Sarah,  whom  Arsene  Hous- 
saye  charitably  designates  "  une 
grande  soupeuse" — was,  I  trust, 
set  down  to  her  credit  by  the 
Eecording  Angel. 

The  tremendous  position 
which  this  "  astonishing  little 
girl  "  had  built  up  for  herself 
within  three  years  is  shown  by 
the  accounts  of  her  visit  to 
London  in  1841.  She  opened 
with  'Andromaque'  at  the 
old  His  Majesty's  Theatre  in 
the  Haymarket.  London  so- 
ciety flocked  to  her  perform- 
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ances,  and  Queen  Victoria  sent 
her  an  Indian  shawl,  that  prize 
of  early  Victorian  virtue ! 
Eachel  subsequently  gave  selec- 
tions from  her  principal  rdles 
at  a  soiree  at  Windsor  Castle, 
where  the  daughter  of  the 
pedlar  was  magnificently  en- 
tertained and  presented  with  a 
diamond  bracelet  by  the  Queen. 
Formed  of  two  serpents  inter- 
twined, it  was  inscribed  "  Vic- 
toria Reine  a  Mademoiselle 
Rachel,  1841."  Eachel  was 
inordinately  proud  of  her  brace- 
let, and  frequently  wore  it  on 
the  stage. 

Old  bucks  like  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton hovered  about  her  in  Lon- 
don ;  great  hostesses  like  Lady 
Normanby  and  Lady  Jersey 
introduced  her  everywhere,  and 
gifts,  flowers,  and  compliments 
were  lavishly  showered  on  this 
young  girl  who  only  ten  years 
before  had  begged  a  living  in 
the  streets  of  Lyons. 

But  her  triumph  did  not  turn 
Eachel's  head.  At  least,  she 
was  never  a  snob.  On  return- 
ing home  after  receiving  the 
Queen's  shawl,  she  cast  it  from 
her,  and  cried  to  the  members 
of  her  company  whom  she  had 
invited  to  supper,  "  Ah  !  mes 
amis  !  que  j'ai  done  besoin  de 
me  de'senducailler  un  pen ! " 
which  might  be  rendered,  "  How 
I  have  been  longing  to  shake 
off  this  atmosphere  of  dukes  !  " 

We  will  not  attempt  to  follow 
Eachel  through  the  maze  of 
love  affairs  attaching  to  her 
name,  or  repeat  the  oft-told 
tale  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville's 
ultimatum,  scribbled  on  his 


visiting  card,  "  Ou  f  Quand  ¥ 
Gombien  ¥  "  But  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  both  the  chil- 
dren borne  by  Eachel  had  a 
connection,  the  one  by  direct 
descent,  the  other  by  close 
association,  with  the  great 
Napoleon. 

For  the  Man  of  Destiny 
shared  with  Pedlar  Felix  the 
honour  of  being  grandsire  to 
the  child  whom  Eachel  bore  to 
Comte  Walewski,  son  of  that 
historic  liaison  of  Bonaparte 
with  Marie  Walewska.  This 
child,  duly  recognised  by 
Walewski,  entered  the  French 
diplomatic  service,  and  died  at 
Turin  as  recently  as  1898. 

Arthur  Bertrand,  son  of  Na- 
poleon's faithful  follower  into 
the  last  exile,  born  in  1817  at 
St  Helena,  was  the  father  of 
Eachel's  other  child.  This, 
too,  was  a  boy  Gamester, 
drunkard,  and  worse,  Bertrand 
never  legitimised  his  son  He 
consequently  bore  the  name  of 
Fe"lix.  Gabriel  Felix,  as  he  was 
called,  received  a  commission 
in  the  French  Navy,  and  tought 
in  the  Franco  Prussian  War, 
in  which  he  won  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  He  died  in  the  French 
Congo. 

The  infinite  sadness  of  the 
closing  years  of  Eachel's  young 
life  disarmed  much  of  the  bitter 
hostility  which  her  ruthless 
egoism  had  engendered  against 
her,  Paris  was  wearied  of  the 
perpetual  scandal  clustering 
about  her  name,  her  continual 
disputes  with  the  Come"die 
Frangaise,  her  wrangles  with 
authors,  and  the  clamorous 
publicity  which  her  unspeak- 
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able  family  kept  up  on  her 
behalf.  Her  box-office  value 
began  to  diminish.  She  seemed 
to  have  no  luck  with  plays. 
And  all  the  time  her  health 
was  failing. 

Then  the  inevitable  rival  ap- 
peared. Adelaide  Ristori,  then 
in  her  prime,  made  her  Paris 
de"but  in  May  1855.  She  was 
handsome,  passionate,  quick. 
Her  whole  temperament  was 
a  challenge  to  Rachel.  And 
Rachel's  many  enemies,  those 
whom  she  had  offended  by 
rapacity  or  arrogance,  and  those 
who  could  not  forgive  her  long 
record  of  triumphs,  seized  on 
the  opportunity  to  humiliate 
the  waning  star.  Dumas  pere, 
still  smarting  under  a  rebuff  he 
had  received  at  Rachel's  hands, 
wrote,  "What  does  it  matter 
now  whether  Mademoiselle 
Rachel  stays  or  whether  she 
goes,  whether  she  haggles  about 
her  vacations  or  not  ?  Like 
Ingres  at  the  Exhibition,  she 
has  her  own  salle — la  salle  des 
morts.  Let  her  stay  there  !  " 

Money  was  the  everlasting 
theme  of  Rachel's  letters  about 
this  time.  She  wanted  to 
assure  her  own  future  and  that 
of  her  children,  not  to  speak,  of 
course,  of  the  Fe"lix  family. 
She  resolved  to  visit  the  United 
States,  and,  against  the  advice 
of  all  her  friends,  sailed  with 
her  own  company,  under  brother 
Raphael's  management,  on  llth 
August  1855. 

But  in  America  everything 
went  wrong  from  the  first. 
Rachel's  pecuniary  expectations 
were  not  realised  :  she  herself 
was  frequently  prevented  from 


appearing  through  ill-health, 
and  without  her  the  troupe 
played  to  empty  benches.  She 
made,  it  is  true,  a  tremendous 
succes  d'estime,  but  she  was  at 
the  end  of  her  strength.  The 
tour  was  broken  off,  the 
company  sent  home,  whither 
Rachel,  after  a  vain  sojourn  at 
Havana  to  restore  her  health, 
followed. 

She  never  played  again.  She 
knew  that  her  hour  had  struck. 
Without  the  physical  force  to 
cope  with  her  rival,  she  aban- 
doned the  field.  In  the  grey- 
ness  of  a  winter  morning,  on 
her  way  to  take  train  for 
Cannes,  she  stopped  her  car- 
riage outside  the  Gymnase 
Theatre,  and  contemplated  the 
place  where  twenty  years  before 
she  had  made  a  tremulous 
de"but.  Once  again  the  carriage 
stopped  outside  the  Come'die 
Frangaise,  which  was  never 
again  to  echo  to  the  thrill  of 
that  magic  voice.  To  Arsene 
Houssaye,  the  Administrateur, 
she  had  written  from  Egypt 
a  few  months  before  : — 

"  In  a  few  years  I  have  con- 
sumed my  days  and  my  nights. 
After  all,  it  is  something  ac- 
complished. ...  At  the  foot 
of  the  Pyramids  I  contemplate 
twenty  centuries  vanished  in 
the  sand.  Oh  !  my  friend,  how 
clearly  I  see  here  the  nothing- 
ness of  tragediennes  !  I  thought 
myself  a  pyramid,  and  now  I 
know  I  am  but  a  passing  sha- 
dow— a  shadow  that  has 
passed !  " 

She  died  on  3rd  January 
1858. 

It  is  too  sad  to  linger  on  the 
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brief  glimpse  we  have  of  Eachel 
sitting  in  the  Biviera  sunshine 
before  her  open  jewel-case, 
mournfully  fingering  her  splen- 
did jewels,  souvenirs  of  a  thou- 
sand vanished  triumphs.  Nor 
do  I  care  to  imagine  her  at  the 
Villa  Sardou  at  Le  Cannet,  far 
removed  from  the  hot  glitter 
of  the  stage,  the  faint  smell  of 
grease  paint  and  the  acrid 
odour  of  size,  dying  quietly  in 
a  vast  alabaster  bed  while  top- 
hatted  Eabbis  recited  the 
prayers  for  the  dying.  And 
it  repels  one  to  think  of  her 
rapacious  family,  despite  the 
enormous  fortune  they  had 
inherited  from  her  tireless 


labours,  hurrying  off  to  the  auc- 
tion rooms  her  magnificent  col- 
lection of  jewels  (including  her 
beloved  Victoria  bracelet),  her 
dresses,  her  furniture,  her  wines 
— even  her  love  letters,  thereby 
realising  another  million  and  a 
quarter  francs  to  share  among 
them. 

No,  the  picture  of  Eachel 
which  lingers  in  my  mind  is 
that  of  a  slight,  eerie-looking 
child  with  enormous  eyes  and 
a  pathetic  little  mouth  waiting 
in  an  agony  of  stage-fright  for 
les  trois  coups,  which  on  that 
June  night  of  1838  were  to 
usher  in  a  new  era  for  the 
French  theatre. 
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FEOM   THE   OUTPOSTS. 


CONCERNING  NINGTOS. 


I  WAS  awakened  by  my  ser- 
vant entering  the  bashawith  the 
tea- tray.  He  rattled  this  down 
on  the  camp  table,  banged  his 
hurricane  lantern  on  the  floor, 
and  lifting  the  mosquito  net 
with  one  hand,  with  the  other 
miraculously  swept  table  and 
tray  beside  my  camp  bed.  He 
then  leisurely  proceeded  to  light 
my  lamp,  remarked  that  it  was 
a  cold  morning,  and  anon  took 
himself  off  in  search  of  shaving 
water.  It  was  only  the  false 
dawn,  but  the  camp  was  noisily 
astir.  Sepoys  called  to  one 
another,  and  the  clatter  of 
equipment  punctuated  the 
steady  sizzle  of  cooking-pots 
boiling  rice. 

It  was  the  autumn  of  1918, 
and  in  the  light  of  recent  ex- 
periences this  seemed  a  bur- 
lesque of  war.  The  scene  was 
the  jumble  of  precipice  and 
ravine  which  makes  the  N.E. 
Frontier  of  India,  and  the  occa- 
sion was  the  Kuki  punitive 
war,  then  in  its  second  season. 
It  was  the  height  of  imperti- 
nence for  the  Kukis  to  take  on 
the  Sarkar,  but  they  got  riled 
over  the  matter  of  enlisting 
them  for  Labour  Corps  for 
France,  and  had  lost  their 
sense  of  proportion.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  India  was  annoyed 
and  had  lost  its  sense  of 
humour,  and  made  use  of  the 
word  punitive  before  it  was 
earned.  It  was  all  a  mix-up, 


like  the  physical  features  of 
the  "  enemy's  "  country.  Any- 
how, it  accounted  for  this  camp 
pitched  on  a  plateau,  embayed 
on  three  sides  by  mountains, 
but  looking  to  the  front  down 
a  long  valley  walled  by  exten- 
sions of  the  hills  surrounding 
the  camp.  Except  by  their 
grace  we  never  saw  a  Kuki. 
Although  they  fought  us  with 
powder  home-made  from  forest 
charcoal,  the  sulphur  bean,  and 
village  urine  pit,  they  held  the 
advantage,  and  the  excitement 
to-day  was  because  we  were  off 
to  receive  the  submission  of  a 
notable  ZSTingto  or  chief.  His 
name  was  typed  in  capitals  on 
the  list  the  Political  had  given 
me,  and  the  Brigadier,  who  for 
reasons  of  his  own  had  typed 
the  list  again,  had  also  so 
honoured  it.  Yes  !  we  had  a 
Brigadier  and  a  Divisional  too. 
Do  you  not  call  that  war  ? 

By  the  time  I  had  finished 
chota  Jiazri  the  hills  showed 
black  against  a  lemon  sky.  The 
wind  was  bitter.  It  had  a  zid 
against  that  plateau.  It  hissed 
down  at  us  through  the  pines, 
and  scoured  round  and  round 
it.  Khaki  drill  offered  little 
resistance,  but  past  experience 
had  taught  me  anything  heavier 
was  out  of  the  question.  The 
day's  work,  I  knew,  involved 
an  ascent  that  would  warm  us 
in  spite  of  the  chill  morning, 
a  descent  that  would  stretch 
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and  then  rack  our  sinews,  and 
a  final  climb  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun  that  would  blacken  our 
khaki  with  sweat.  The  jema- 
dar blew  his  whistle,  and  the 
little  force  fell  in.  The  porter 
corps  had  already  picked  their 
loads  and  adjusted  their  head- 
bands. The  Dr  Babu,  his 
panniers  conspicuous  with  red 
crosses,  was  all  ready,  and  after 
I  had  had  a  look  round  we 
were  off.  First  an  advance- 
guard  under  the  jemadar. 
Their  magazines  were  charged, 
and  the  file  constituting  "  the 
point  "  had  a  cartridge  in  each 
barrel.  Then  came  some  of  the 
porter  corps  with  rations,  be- 
tween every  ten  a  file  of  sepoys 
as  escort.  Then  the  main  body 
— Dr  Babu  and  equipment, 
ammunition,  and  myself.  A 
long  tail  of  porter  corps  and 
their  escorts,  and  last  a  strong 
rearguard  under  a  reliable  ha- 
vildar.  In  the  early  light  the 
column  looked  like  a  long  black 
snake  as  it  worked  its  way  down 
and  off  the  plateau,  our  bodies 
half-hidden  in  the  long  grass 
that  drenched  us  with  dew 
— a  good  preparation  for  the 
chill  of  fording  the  river  in 
the  valley.  Once  across,  we 
had  a  fairly  decent  path  that 
took  us  in  a  series  of  long 
slopes  to  a  Naga  village  the 
maps  marked  as  at  six  thousand 
feet.  This  was  a  friendly  vil- 
lage, and  had  suffered  for  its 
beliefs.  The  first  stages  of  the 
ascent  led  us  through  what  had 
been  their  irrigated  fields — a 
wonderful  piece  of  agricultural 
engineering.  By  bamboo  aque- 
duct and  ditch  the  water  had 


been  brought  miles  before  it 
was  released  on  the  levels,  built 
with  stone-faced  walls  carefully 
buttressed.  The  fields  ought 
to  have  been  ready  for  harvest, 
but  there  was  no  rice,  no  water, 
no  fences,  no  herds  of  mithun. 
The  Kukis  had  destroyed  all 
last  year,  and  courage  is  not 
a  dominant  ISTaga  characteristic 
in  these  parts.  The  final  stage 
of  this  ascent  culminated  in  a 
ladder-like  approach  of  rough 
stones,  which  led  to  a  cleft 
in  a  rock  wall  where  there 
was  a  bamboo  portcullis. 
Once  through  this  we  clam- 
bered down  into  a  crater-like 
depression,  where  the  Naga 
houses  bowed  to  each  other 
across  one  long  street  like  two 
rows  of  inverted  boats.  We 
halted  here  for  ten  minutes, 
and  looked  down  into  the  valley 
on  the  other  side,  and  up 
whither  we  were  bound.  In 
the  distance  there  was  range 
after  range  with  doubtless  simi- 
lar valleys  and  rivers  between. 
In  the  clear  air  it  was  very 
beautiful,  but  I  imagine  more 
so  in  the  rains,  when  the  col- 
ours of  the  vegetation  would 
be  brighter  and  water-courses 
show  up. 

During  the  halt  our  "  in- 
telligence," represented  by  a 
tall  melancholy-looking  Kuki 
converted  to  American  Baptism, 
interrogated  the  village,  with 
the  usual  result.  The  Ningto 
we  were  out  to  receive  had 
many  followers,  many  guns, 
many  bamboo  cannon.  There 
were  no  stockades,  but  the 
path  was  difficult  and  favour- 
able to  ambush.  All  negotiable 
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slopes  were  "  panjied  " — that 
is,  guarded  by  sharpened  con- 
cealed bamboo  stakes — off  the 
path.  The  Baptist  repeated 
all  this  solemnly  and  criticised 
it  tersely — "  Lies,  Sahib,"  and 
so  it  proved. 

Still,  beyond  this  village  was 
held  to  be  active  enemy  coun- 
try, and  I  ordered  the  jemadar 
to  proceed  with  caution.     The 
descent  proved  tedious.     Here 
there  was  no  path  and  the  slope 
very  steep.    There  were  many 
falls,  and  to  look  down  on  the 
heads  of  those  below  it  seemed 
impossible  any  one  could  slip 
and  not  come  to  serious  grief  ; 
but  there  were  many  indistin- 
guishable   kindly    inequalities 
that    arrested   an   involuntary 
slide  and  gave  cause  for  laugh- 
ter.   It  was  tiring  work.     The 
sun  was  up  and  had  drunk  the 
dew,  and  the  short  grass  as  it 
crackled  to  our  march  gave  up 
a  pungent  irritating  dust.  Again, 
the  strain  of  marching  for  so 
long    with    one's    feet    sloping 
downwards  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  is  trying  for  the  calves  of 
a   white   man's   legs   and   the 
small  of  his  back.    I  could  not 
call  a  halt,  for  such  a  passage 
was  easy  strolling  for  the  Gur- 
khas and  hillmen  of  our  porter 
corps.     The  Dr  Babu  was  my 
sole  sympathiser.    As  we  drew 
nearer  to  the  foot  the  slope  got 
worse  and  degenerated  into  a 
series   of  breakneck  staircases 
down  the  face   of  the   spurs. 
The  river  was  below  now,  and 
as  this  was  a  presumed  ambush 
I  called  a  halt,  while  the  jema- 
dar strung  out  a  line  of  picquets 
like  flies  across  the  hill-face  and 


probed  the  jungle.  Two  old 
rifle-pits  showed  up  but  no 
enemy,  so  we  recommenced 
our  slide.  It  was  a  case  of 
hands  too  now,  and  we  passed 
ourselves  down  the  final  cliff 
face,  from  trunk  to  branch  and 
branch  to  trunk,  seeking  foot- 
holds in  the  hollows  the  rains 
had  scooped  against  the  roots. 
It  was  a  relief  when  the  shingle 
showed  through  the  stems,  and 
soon  the  column  was  eating  its 
fill  of  the  stodgy  masses  of  cold 
boiled  rice,  carried  from  the 
morning  meal,  and  drinking 
from  a  river  of  remarkable 
clearness.  Sentries  were  posted 
all  around,  for  it  was  an  ideal 
place  for  an  ambush.  More  so 
in  the  rains,  when  the  torrent 
would  be  many  feet  above  our 
heads  as  we  now  sat,  and  the 
only  passage  was  a  suspension 
bridge  of  doubtful-looking  cane, 
and  which  I  forbade  any 
Gurkha  to  venture  on.  But  at 
this  season  it  was  an  easy  ford, 
and  the  shade  and  chuckling 
water  made  it  a  pleasant  spot. 
I  had  a  drink  from  my  water- 
bottle,  an  egg — "  hard  boili  " — 
the  orderly  brought  me,  and  a 
cigarette. 

When  the  order  to  march 
was  given,  we  found  a  similar 
cliff-like  ascent  to  that  we  had 
descended.  This  we  had  to 
negotiate  often  on  all -fours. 
The  soil  was  a  rocky  shale,  in 
which  the  advance  party  cut 
steps  with  their  kukris.  All 
the  hills  showed  one  formation. 
In  the  river-beds  rocks  and 
shingle,  then  shale  ;  later,  as 
the  slope  eased  off,  a  red  earth, 
and  near  the  top,  soil  that  was 
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normal  in  colour.  At  all  eleva- 
tions there  were  outcrops  of 
rock.  The  climbing  proved  so 
stiff,  I  had  to  sound  the  halt 
every  ten  minutes ;  we  streamed 
with  perspiration  and  our  eyes 
smarted.  It  was  a  relief  when 
we  turned  a  corner  and  found 
our  path  ran  level  for  a  time, 
following  the  curve  of  a  giant 
landslide.  I  halted  here  while 
the  jemadar  took  his  party 
to  reconnoitre  the  top  of  the 
cliff  above,  as  it  was  a  likely 
place  for  stone  shoots.  These 
are  manufactured  avalanches 
of  stones  and  boulders,  built 
up  behind  felled  trees.  The 
trees  are  anchored  with  cane 
ropes,  and  when  the  ropes  are 
cut  the  avalanche  scurries  down 
and  obliterates  the  path  and 
anything  on  it,  and  ends 
up  in  the  depths.  When 
the  path  can  be  fired  on  to 
from  an  opposite  slope,  the 
dodge  is  to  let  down  a  couple 
of  shoots — one  before  and  one 
behind  the  column.  This  is  a 
golden  opportunity,  but  rare, 
as  Providence  usually  frustrates 
it  by  placing  the  parallel  slope 
beyond  the  limited  range  of  the 
Kuki  guns — about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards. 

All  was  clear  above,  so  we 
crept  along  the  shelf  which 
appeared  to  be  made  by  very 
occasional  passers-by,  and  aver- 
aged a  foot  in  width.  Where 
water  had  cut  into  the  slope 
so  that  it  fell  plumb,  stakes 
had  been  driven  into  the  hill- 
side, and  a  roadway  of  branches 
and  earth  placed  on  these.  At 
the  end  of  this  passage  we 
found  an  easier  slope,  tree- 


clad  and  pleasant  walking.  As 
we  climbed,  the  trees  thinned 
out  and  suddenly  finished,  and 
we  seemed  to  walk  on  the  roof 
of  our  world.  The  wind  blew 
shrilly  and  plastered  our  sodden 
khaki  against  our  bodies,  but 
the  views  were  wonderful. 
Masses  of  blue  mountains  de- 
scended to  purple  depths,  out 
of  which  the  forests  grew  like 
diminutive  ferns.  The  peeps 
of  river-beds  looked  like  a 
thread  of  cotton,  but  a  V- 
shaped  cut  showed  us  some- 
thing that  caught  and  held  the 
light.  "  Chindwin,"  said  the 
Baptist.  It  was  just  a  glimpse, 
for  the  hills  on  either  side  of 
the  cut  seemed  to  butt  the 
blue  sky  with  a  belt  of  foamy 
cloud  as  the  result.  I  felt 
very  much  of  an  intruder  up 
there,  and  then  from  behind  a 
range  we  heard  the  rattle  of 
machine-gun  fire  and  the  bark 
of  a  7 -pounder.  It  was  as  if 
a  big  hill  had  coughed.  The 
Gurkhas  smiled,  and  there  was 
question  and  surmise  as  to 
what  column  was  in  action — 
at  what  stockade  ? 

Our  hill-top  had  now  nar- 
rowed to  a  razor  back,  and  this 
seemed  to  rear  a  rocky  head- 
piece in  the  distance.  Word 
was  passed  back  that  the  enemy 
was  in  sight,  so  the  column 
halted  while  the  intelligent  one 
and  myself  crept  along  it  to 
investigate.  A  figure  was  sil- 
houetted against  the  sky,  and 
was  declared  to  be  one  of  the 
henchmen  of  the  Ningto  who 
was  submitting.  So  we  ad- 
vanced with  cheerfulness,  the 
while  the  ridge  narrowed  and 
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narrowed  until  one  could  drop 
a  stone  from  both  hands  ex- 
tended and  not  hear  it  come 
to  earth.  We  were  now  march- 
ing on  rock,  the  upper  edge  of 
a  gigantic  slab  pushed  down 
into  the  hill,  and  this  ended  in 
a  rock  staircase,  up  which  we 
clambered,  wondering  what 
would  happen  if  the  wind  blew 
us  off  it  into  space.  It  was  a 
gale  here,  and  so  cold.  Once 
up  it  we  came  out  on  what 
was  by  comparison  flat  land, 
and  here  we  found  the  little 
party — three  men,  two  women, 
and  a  child.  Of  the  men,  two, 
dressed  in  old  black  tail-coats, 
stood,  while  the  third,  wrapped 
in  a  blanket,  sat  with  the 
women  a  little  behind.  The 
two  standing  came  to  greet  us, 
and  strange  words  crackled  like 
wireless  between  them  and  our 
Baptist.  It  was  all  right.  One 
of  the  men  carried  a  white 
cockerel ;  the  other,  two  bottles 
of  zu — the  native  cider — which 
is  very  good.  These  presents 
signified  surrender,  and  if  more 
was  needed,  two  Tower  muskets 
lay  on  the  ground  beside  the 
blanketed  one.  We  were  beside 
him  now,  and  he  proved  to  be 
an  old,  old  man  and  blind.  The 
convert  explained  that  this  blind 
man  was  my  prize,  and  he  had 
come  with  a  wife,  child,  and 
his  youngest  sister.  He  slipped 
his  blanket  and  stood  like  a 
bronze  statue  in  the  sunlight. 
He  had  been  blind  from  birth, 
but  many  ranges  of  hills  owed 
him  allegiance,  and  it  was  inter- 
preted that,  being  so  old  and 
blind,  he  surrendered  for  the 
good  of  his  people,  and  prayed 


1  would  deal  leniently  with 
them.  The  black-coated  ones 
grouped  themselves  beside  him, 
and  one  of  the  women  began  to 
cry.  I  felt  uncomfortable.  The 
eighty  Gurkhas,  two  hundred 
porters,  native  officers,  sub- 
assistant  surgeon,  and  Bed 
Cross  kit  looked  silly  when 
confronted  with  this  pleasant 
old  gentleman  with  the  quiet 
smile,  supported  by  two  of  his 
army,  whose  brown  legs  showed 
indecently  below  bazaar-bought 
coats.  We  were  a  blot  on  the 
landscape.  The  old  Ningto's 
name  was  Tong-tong,  and  the 
sound  of  it  was  the  only  thing 
of  dignity  about  us  fit  to 
blend  with  the  setting  of  these 
silent  hills.  Tong-tong.  Say  it 
slowly. 

The  rest  was  easy.  We  were 
to  camp  the  night  in  a  friendly 
village  and  return  next  day. 
When  we  moved  off  the  havil- 
dar  proudly  carried  the  tower 
muskets,  my  orderly  had  the 
white  cockerel,  and  each  re- 
tainer of  the  Ningto  carried  one 
bottle  —  empty.  But  empty 
bottles  are  valuable  things  on 
a  roof  of  the  world.  I  offered 
one  of  the  Dr  Babu's  doolies 
for  the  blind  Ningto.  When 
this  was  explained,  he  laughed 
heartily  and  his  family  laughed, 
and  the  wife  stopped  crying. 
There  was  more  explanation, 
and  we  all  laughed  with  them, 
for  tollmen's  laughter  is  infec- 
tious. Even  the  Baptist  smiled. 
"  Why,  Sahib,  he  goes  quickly, 
up  and  down  the  hills,  not 
slowly  as  you  by  roads." 
Eoads  ! 

E.  G.  BLACK. 
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THE    NEW    VICEROY     OP    INDIA — THE    DECLINE    OF    THE    LABOUR 

PARTY ITS   REPORT    UPON    IRELAND — THE   TRUE   STORY    OF   SINN 

FEIN    AND   GERMANY THE   VICTORIAN    AGE. 


IT  was  after  much  hesitation 
and  to  a  loud  chorus  of  praise 
that  Lord  Beading  was  ap- 
pointed Viceroy  of  India.  In 
consenting  to  fill  this  high 
office  he  had  the  air  of  confer- 
ring, not  of  accepting,  a  boon. 
His  friends  acclaimed  him  a 
patriot  for  taking  what  many 
men  desired.  And  those  who 
have  not  fallen  under  the  spell 
of  Jewry  are  left  wondering  by 
what  process  of  selection  Mr 
Lloyd  George  chose  a  lawyer 
of  alien  blood  to  govern,  in  a 
critical  hour  of  its  history,  a 
great  British  dependency. 

The  reasons  why  Lord  Bead- 
ing should  not  go  to  India  are 
many  and  obvious.  In  the 
first  place,  his  race  should 
incapacitate  him  from  holding 
the  lofty  position  which  he 
has  assumed.  Lord  Beading, 
though  of  British  birth,  is  by 
blood  and  breeding  a  foreigner, 
and  it  is  unfitting  that  a  for- 
eigner should  represent  in  India 
the  British  rule.  The  Indians, 
always  sensitive  to  the  char- 
acter and  prestige  of  a  Sahib, 
will  not  readily  bow  the  knee 
in  respect  to  a  man  of  Jewish 
race.  We  have  held  India  by 
the  strength  of  an  inherited 
tradition,  a  tradition  which  is 
British,  not  Hebraic,  and  it 
is  not  Lord  Beading's  fault 
that  he  cannot  understand  or 


enforce  this  tradition.  If  he 
speaks  as  an  Englishman  he 
raises  a  smile  ;  and  none  with 
a  sense  of  humour  could  refrain 
from  laughing  aloud  when  he 
went  to  Plymouth  to  acclaim 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  It  may  be 
that  no  true  Englishman  will 
consent  to  govern  India  so  long 
as  Mr  Montagu  remains  at  the 
India  Office.  The  only  other 
reason  which  we  have  heard 
alleged  for  Lord  Beading's  ap- 
pointment is  that  a  Jew  should 
be  sent  to  India  to  undo  the 
harm  which  Mr  E.  S.  Montagu, 
another  Jew,  has  done.  This 
reason  is  wholly  inadequate. 
Only  an  Englishman,  with  faith 
in  his  blood  and  state,  can 
repair  the  damage  wrought  by 
an  alien  hand,  an  alien  brain. 

Again,  it  is  not  forgotten, 
and  will  never  be  forgotten, 
that  Lord  Beading  played  a 
foremost  part  in  what  is  called 
the  Marconi  scandal.  In  those 
far-off  days,  when  our  ministers 
triumphed  in  their  levity  and 
pretended  to  believe  that  the 
chosen  of  the  people  could  do 
no  wrong,  a  nutter  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  even  in  the 
shares  of  a  company  which 
had  a  contract  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, seemed  easily  per- 
missible. Nobody  is  of  that 
opinion  now.  The  true  mean- 
ing of  the  Marconi  affair  is 
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more  clearly  understood  to-day 
than  it  was  in  1913.  Had  Lord 
Beading  (he  was  Sir  Eufus 
Isaacs  then)  and  Mr  Lloyd 
George  shown  signs  of  repent- 
ance, had  they  honourably  ex- 
pressed regret  for  what  they 
had  done,  it  might  have  been 
fair  to  overlook  their  specu- 
lation. They  did  not  repent ; 
they  expressed  no  regret.  The 
white  sheet  was  not  for  them. 
They  were  content  instead  with 
the  crude  white-wash  ladled 
out  of  a  bucket  by  Mr  Falconer. 
And  so  their  offence  is  still 
unpurged.  What  Lord  Bobert 
Cecil  wrote  at  the  time  of  the 
inquiry  is  true  to-day.  "  The 
acceptance  by  a  public  ser- 
vant," said  Lord  Eobert,  "  of 
a  favour  of  any  kind  from  a 
Government  contractor  in- 
volves so  great  and  obvious 
a  danger,  that  if  the  Attorney- 
General's  action  is  to  be  con- 
doned by  Parliament,  we  feel 
that  a  wide  door  will  be  open 
to  corruption  in  future."  The 
Attorney-General  of  1913  is  to- 
day the  Viceroy  of  India,  and 
Mr  Lloyd  George  is  the  Prime 
Minister  who  sent  him  thither. 
Nor  has  Lord  Eeading  shown 
in  the  past  any  qualities  which 
should  fit  him  for  the  high 
office  which  has  been  thrust 
upon  him.  He  was  a  successful 
barrister,  but  success  at  the 
Bar  is  no  guarantee  of  admin- 
istrative ability.  He  was  a 
failure  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  suggests  that  even 
as  an  advocate  he  breathed 
easily  but  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  courts.  And  what  should 
a  mere  advocate  do  in  a  posi- 


tion which  requires  neither 
arguments  nor  precedents,  a 
position  which  exacts  intuitive 
judgments  and  quick  decisions  ? 
The  very  success  which  Lord 
Beading  achieved  at  the  Bar 
will  stand  in  his  way  in  India, 
and  the  habit  of  the  Judge  of 
looking  all  round  a  question 
and  balancing  laboriously  what 
is  true  and  what  is  false  in  the 
evidence  will  be  a  dangerous 
impediment  in  his  exercise  of 
a  Viceroy's  authority.  That 
he  has  proved  himself  a  sound 
Judge  we  have  been  told  and 
are  content  to  believe,  though 
it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  he  was  indiscreet  enough 
to  remain  upon  the  Bench 
after  he  had  become  part  and 
parcel  of  the  executive.  There 
remains  what  he  did  in  America 
during  the  War.  Time  alone 
can  give  us  a  proper  measure 
of  his  service  there.  But  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  so 
far  as  his  functions  were  am- 
bassadorial, they  were  super- 
fluous, since  Great  Britain  was 
admirably  served  by  Sir  C. 
Spring  Bice,  and  that  so  far 
as  they  were  financial  they 
were  a  poor  preparation  for 
the  task  of  governing  India. 
A  wise  country  does  not  hastily 
change  a  financier  into  a  pro- 
consul. 

But  the  real  danger  of  Lord 
Beading's  appointment  is  that 
another  Jew  is  added  to  the 
many  Jews  who  are  taking 
part  in  the  government  of 
our  Empire.  Now  the  British 
Empire  will  not  survive  if  it 
be  handed  over  to  men  of 
alien  race.  The  qualities  which 
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have  built  it  up  are  British 
qualities — the  power  of  quick 
action,  unhampered  by  tardy 
thought;  the  quiet  endurance, 
which  is  the  highest  form  of 
courage;  the  divine  stupidity, 
which  takes  impossible  risks 
and  overlooks  in  contemplating 
the  end  the  difficulties  of  the 
means.  A  study  of  the  past 
proves  to  us  that  the  pioneers 
were  Britons  all.  They  left 
their  homes  in  England  and 
Scotland  to  find  new  homes 
overseas.  They  have  worked 
and  they  have  fought  for  their 
country  in  India  and  Canada, 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
and  in  Africa.  Sometimes  the 
Jews  have  followed  in  their 
train,  and  turned  the  fruit  of 
their  labours  into  limited  com- 
panies. And  to-day  the  Jews 
have  climbed  a  step  higher. 
With  the  help  of  Mr  Lloyd 
George  they  are  filling  many  of 
the  highest  offices  in  the  State. 
For  these  offices  they  are  wholly 
unfit.  They  are  clever,  glib, 
and  adroit.  But  in  the  govern- 
ing of  an  Empire  cleverness 
and  glibness  and  adroitness 
are  not  virtues  but  vices.  They 
cannot  understand  the  aim 
and  purpose  of  our  imperial 
policy,  because  they  belong  to 
other  worlds  than  ours ;  they 
were  tanned  by  other  suns ; 
they  were  shaped  by  other 
creeds.  The  mere  fact  that 
Jewish  blood  flows  in  a  man's 
veins  should  exclude  him  from 
the  holding  of  high  office  in  a 
land  wherein  he  sojourns.  And 
if  our  ministers  cannot  grasp 
this  elementary  truth,  then 
shall  our  Empire  follow  other 


empires,   and   crumble   in   the 
dust. 

By  a  strange  irony,  at  the 
very  moment  when  Bolshevism 
has  revealed  the  sinister  char- 
acter of  the  Jews,  men  of  the 
same  race  as  Lenin  and  Trotsky 
are  becoming  supreme  in  Eng- 
land. A  group  of  four  Jews 
now  hold  "  the  gorgeous  East 
in  fee."  We  do  not  know 
how  long  Mr  Edwin  Samuel 
Montagu  will  survive  the  dis- 
grace which  his  conduct  of 
General  Dyer's  case  brought 
upon  him.  But  it  is  certain 
that  his  failure  will  not  go 
unrewarded,  and  until  a  com- 
fortable post  be  found  for  him 
he  will  doubtless  remain  at 
the  India  Office.  Meanwhile, 
Lord  Beading,  Mr  Montagu, 
Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  and  Sir  W. 
Meyer  have  a  complete  un- 
broken control  of  India  and 
Palestine,  and  it  will  be  good 
news  in  Jewry  that  Sir  Alfred 
Moritz  Mond  himself  has  gone 
to  Jerusalem  to  spy  out  the 
possibilities  of  the  land.  If 
politics  be  the  mere  sport  of 
those  who  play  the  political 
game,  it  may  not  matter  to  the 
members  of  the  Coalition  that 
Mr  Lloyd  George  is  withdrawing 
gradually  all  power  from  the 
hands  of  the  Christians  and  plac- 
ing it  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews. 
But  there  are  still  some  who  be- 
lieve that  the  Government  of 
the  British  Empire  is  a  serious 
enterprise,  an  enterprise  of  far 
greater  importance  than  the 
comfort  of  Mr  Lloyd  George. 
And  they  will  be  indifferent 
to  the  fact  that  our  Prime 
Minister  finds  it  easier  to  deal 
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with  Jews  than  with  Christians. 
They  will  still  resent  the  in- 
creasing number  of  Hebrews 
who  have  found  a  place  in  the 
present  Government.  They  will 
tear  away  ruthlessly  the  cloak 
from  those  politicians  of  Hebrew 
descent,  who  use  good  old 
English  names,  and  so  hope 
to  escape  detection.  They  will 
take  no  pride  in  reflecting 
that  behind  all  Mr  George's 
actions  is  the  hidden  hand  of 
Sir  Philip  Sassoon.  And  some 
day  they  will  efface  the  in- 
scription, now  conspicuous  over 
the  door  of  10  Downing  Street : 
"  None  but  Hebrews  need  ap- 
ply," and  replace  it  by  the 
ancient  and  worthier  legend : 
"Great  Britain  for  the  Britons." 
Nor  will  the  Jews  themselves 
profit  by  their  insistent  usurpa- 
tion of  authority.  With  Mr 
Lloyd  George's  help,  they  are 
doing  their  best  to  provoke  a 
passion  of  anti-Semitism  in  Eng- 
land. We  are  a  patient  people, 
but  we  will  not  long  endure 
the  usurpation  of  the  foreigner. 
If  political  intrigue  were  not 
omnipotent  in  our  midst,  there 
would  be  no  lack  of  honest 
able  Englishmen  to  do  the  work 
of  the  Empire.  But  the  Jew, 
facile  in  management  and  eager 
to  advance  his  own  kind,  is 
more  than  a  match  for  the 
Englishman,  untrained  in  the 
conduct  of  the  machine  and 
desirous  only  to  do  his  best 
for  the  Empire.  At  present 
Great  Britain  is  ground  to 
powder  between  the  upper  and 
nether  millstones.  On  the 
upper  side  are  Lord  Beading, 
and  all  the  tribe  of  the  Mon- 
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tagus,  the  Samuels,  and  the 
Monds.  On  the  nether  side 
lurk  the  Jewish  Bolsheviks, 
who  sedulously  spread  discon- 
tent among  the  working  classes, 
and  who  hope  to  get  some  profit 
for  themselves  out  of  a  general 
revolution.  Is  it  strange,  then, 
that  the  Jews  are  not  looked  on 
favourably  by  the  English,  whom 
they  would  oust  and  govern  ? 
And  would  not  Mr  Lloyd 
George  more  wisely  serve  the 
cause  of  his  Hebraic  friends  if 
he  permitted  them  to  pursue 
their  lucrative  professions  in 
peace,  and  let  Great  Britain 
administer,  in  accordance  with 
her  own  traditions,  the  great 
Empire  which  her  sons  have 
built  up  ? 

While  the  Jews  are  strength- 
ening their  hold  upon  the 
country,  the  leaders  of  Labour 
have  wholly  overreached  them- 
selves. Ambitious  always  of 
playing  a  grand  role  in  politics, 
to  which  their  scanty  influence 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  country  does  not  entitle 
them,  they  have  of  late  proved 
themselves  both  restless  and 
incompetent.  They  are  busy- 
bodies  who  would  have  a 
finger  in  everybody's  pie.  For- 
getting that  their  duty  was  to 
control  trade  unions,  they  have 
professed  a  desire  to  govern  the 
whole  country.  Their  foolish 
experiment  in  what  they  called 
direct  action  not  only  showed 
that  their  ambition  outran  their 
sense,  but  ranked  them  with 
the  lawless  followers  of  Lenin. 
And  not  content  with  this 
obvious  failure,  they  covered 
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themselves  more  thickly  with 
ridicule  when  they  presumed 
to  present  the  world  with  a 
report  upon  reprisals  in  Ireland. 
Their  report  might  have  been 
written  in  Brixton,  and  it  says 
little  for  their  sense  of  humour 
that  they  drew  it  up  after  a 
solemn  visit  paid  to  Ireland. 
It  is,  of  course,  of  no  value 
whatever,  though  it  was  duly 
acclaimed  as  an  important  State 
paper  by  our  Sinn  Fein  press. 
The  representatives  of  Labour 
who  wrote  the  report  waste 
little  time  in  condemning  the 
cruel  murder  and  mutilation  of 
British  officers,  with  whom  they 
are  not  likely  to  have  the 
smallest  sympathy.  Besides, 
it  is  always  the  simplest  plan 
for  the  enlightened  demagogue 
to  denounce  the  English  wher- 
ever they  may  be  and  whatever 
they  do.  They  are  kind  enough 
to  admit  that  "  the  murder  of 
individuals,  unable  to  defend 
themselves,  is  murder,  whether 
committed  by  members  of  the 
British  Crown  forces  or  by  Irish 
volunteers."  And  they  dis- 
count this  immense  concession 
by  throwing  all  the  burden  of 
provocation  upon  those  who 
have  avenged  the  deaths  of 
their  comrades.  Thus,  thought- 
lessly, they  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse,  and  pretend  that 
the  reprisals,  which  they  bit- 
terly condemn,  were  the  au- 
thentic cause  of  the  murders 
which  they  punish.  So  might 
the  judge  and  jury  be  held 
guilty  of  bloodshed  when  a 
criminal  is  hanged.  Here  is 
their  pompous  pronouncement, 
as  fine  a  specimen  of  confused 


thought  as  even  Labour  can 
provide  us :  "So  great  has 
been  the  provocation  by  forces 
of  the  Crown  that  eighty  per 
cent  of  Irish  men  and  women 
now  regard  the  shooting  of 
policemen  and  throwing  bombs 
at  lorries  with  the  same  philo- 
sophic resignation  that  Mr  Lloyd 
George  displays  towards  arson, 
pillage,  and  the  shooting  of 
civilians  at  sight  in  the  presence 
of  their  wives  and  children." 
This  is  sheer  nonsense,  and  the 
members  of  the  Labour  Com- 
mission should  have  reflected 
before  they  set  it  upon  paper. 
They  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  shooting  of  policemen  and 
the  throwing  of  bombs  preceded 
the  reprisals,  and  never  for  an 
hour  stood  in  need  of  any 
provocation. 

The  report,  in  brief,  is  merely 
the  expression  of  the  bitter 
prejudice  which  its  framers 
cherish  against  England  and 
the  English.  And  it  is  not 
worth  the  paper  upon  which  it 
is  written,  because  the  dema- 
gogues who  composed  it  con- 
fess that  "  in  some  cases  they 
found  it  difficult  or  impossible 
to  obtain  sufficient  reliable  evi- 
dence, either  through  the  ab- 
sence of  important  witnesses 
who  were  perhaps  '  on  the  run,' 
or  through  the  fear  of  possible 
consequences  if  facts  were  dis- 
closed." Then  why  did  the 
members  of  the  Labour  Com- 
mission go  through  the  farce 
of  an  inquiry  when  the  essential 
evidence  was  denied  them  ?  It 
is  not  by  such  means  as  these 
that  the  Irish  question  will  be 
settled,  nor  will  it  bring  peace 
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any  nearer  to  assert  that  crime 
is  condoned  'by  the  revenge 
taken  by  its  victims.  More- 
over, if  only  the  leaders  of 
Labour  would  mind  their  own 
business,  and  not  let  their  pre- 
judices masquerade  as  facts, 
they  would  find  plenty  of  work 
to  do.  They  have  let  their 
own  affairs  sink  into  utter  con- 
fusion while  they  have  taken 
a  purposeless  trip  to  Ireland. 
The  coal  trade,  for  instance, 
has  been  utterly  ruined  by  the 
miners  and  their  leaders.  When 
they  were  asked  to  increase 
production,  they  chattered  of 
nationalisation  and  the  high 
cost  of  living.  Having  wasted 
many  months,  they  got  to 
work  at  last,  and  now  blame 
the  Government  because  there 
is  more  coal  in  the  market  than 
can  be  disposed  of.  It  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  Government 
that  the  miners  set  to  work 
too  late,  and  that  owing  to 
their  dilatoriness  the  export 
trade  has  left  these  shores. 
They  had  their  chance  and 
refused  to  take  it,  and  now  they 
are  faced  by  the  misery  of  un- 
employment and  a  falling  mar- 
ket. It  is  possible  that  in  time 
we  shall  recover  the  trade 
which  we  have  lost.  In  the 
meantime  it  would  be  prudent 
if  the  leaders  of  Labour,  in- 
stead of  babbling  of  what  they 
do  not  understand,  undertook 
to  expound  the  elements  of 
political  economy  to  their  duped 
followers. 

And  at  the  very  time  when 
Labour  by  its  own  ignorance 
and  arrogance  is  falling  into 
discredit,  we  find  Mr  Barnes 


deploring  the  fact  that  "  a 
distinction  had  been  drawn 
between  manual  and  intellectual 
labour  at  all,  for  the  line  be- 
tween the  two  was  tending  to 
disappear."  Is  it  ?  We  do 
not  think  it  is,  and  we  should 
grieve  to  see  those  who  work 
with  their  heads  following  the 
path  of  bitter  egoism  and  gross 
materialism  which  serves  the 
manual  workers  as  the  road  of 
life.  It  is  clear  that  Mr  Barnes 
knows  little  of  what  he  talks 
about.  He  would  not  be  a 
Labour  leader  if  he  did.  He 
congratulates  journalists  on 
having  "  rescued  themselves 
from  subservience  and  depen- 
dence," and  then  gravely  an- 
nounces that  "  many  men  of 
letters  were  getting  away  from 
the  old  idea  of  patronage." 
Poor  man !  He  thinks  that 
he  is  a  "  progressive,"  and  he 
has  not  yet  emerged  from  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  has 
not  heard  of  the  equal  combat 
between  Samuel  Johnson  and 
Lord  Chesterfield,  which  is  said 
to  have  given  literary  patronage 
its  deathblow  ;  and  we  should 
like  to  know  from  him  what 
man  of  letters,  now  living,  has 
not  "  got  away  from  the  old 
idea  of  patronage."  On  the 
other  hand,  he  may  learn  from 
us  why  those  who  work  with 
their  heads  draw  a  sharper 
distinction  than  ever  between 
their  craft  and  manual  toil. 
In  the  first  place,  they  have 
no  faith  whatever  in  the  leaders 
of  Labour.  With  equal  deter- 
mination they  would  refuse  to 
trust  Messrs  Webb  and  Cole 
or  Messrs  Smillie  and  Thomas. 
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They  are  in  love  neither  with 
fanaticism  nor  with  lack 
of  humour.  They  see  little 
virtue  in  noisy  fanaticism  and 
in  the  general  abuse  of  their 
native  land.  They  detest  the 
blackmail  of  "  direct  action  " 
as  bitterly  as  they  detest  the 
constant  braggart  threat  of 
revolution.  Moreover,  men  of 
letters  prefer  freedom  to  work 
when  and  how  they  please  to  the 
tyrannical  domination  of  a  trade 
committee.  They  will  not  be 
debarred  from  their  industry 
if  it  seems  good  to  them  to 
write  ten  hours  a  day,  nor  will 
they  surrender  their  strength 
and  energy  to  give  a  better 
chance  to  an  idle  waster  next 
door.  In  spite  of  Mr  Barnes, 
the  patron  died  many  long 
years  ago,  and  while  he  lived 
he  was  a  better  friend  to  the 
man  of  letters  than  would  be 
a  Labour  leader,  ready  to 
interfere  on  any  ground  or 
none  with  the  writer's  desire 
to  express  what  was  in  him. 
Here,  then,  is  one  chief  reason 
why  men  of  letters  will  never 
bow  the  knee  to  Mr  Barnes  and 
his  friends :  they  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  purpose- 
less tyranny.  Another  reason 
for  their  fierce  repudiation  of 
trade  unions  is  that  they  have 
another  ideal  than  high  wages 
and  short  hours.  They  respect 
their  work  for  its  own  sake, 
and  are  not  always  thinking 
of  what  it  will  bring  them,  or 
by  what  artifice  they  may  lessen 
their  toil  and  increase  their 
income.  Poets  have  been 
known  to  sing  because  they 
must,  and  most  writers  of 


prose,  except  popular  novelists, 
content  themselves  with  what 
is  far  less  than  a  living  wage, 
for  the  pleasure  that  their 
work  gives  them.  One  eminent 
historian  has  calculated  that 
he  was  rewarded  for  the  work 
of  years  at  the  rate  of  four- 
pence  a  page.  And  this  hap- 
pened to  him,  not  because  he 
was  exploited  by  a  harsh  em- 
ployer, but  merely  because  the 
"  people  "  took  little  interest 
in  him  or  in  his  history.  Had 
he  belonged  to  a  trade  union 
he  would  have  been  put  to  the 
discipline.  A  harsh  and  tur- 
bulent leader  would  have  de- 
nounced him  for  a  blackleg. 
His  study  would  have  been 
picketed,  himself  threatened, 
and  his  books  dispersed,  that 
organised  labour  might  exert 
its  proper  tyranny.  No  ;  Mr 
Barnes  may  make  his  mind 
easy.  He  will  have  to  get 
along,  as  best  he  may,  without 
adding  literary  patronage  to 
his  virtues  or  his  vices.  For 
the  man  of  letters  is  a  stubborn 
man,  who  will  not  brook  the 
domination  or  interference  of 
others,  nor  accept  the  lowest 
ideal  ever  shaped  by  man — 
the  ideal  of  short  hours  and 
high  wages. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  Labour 
Commission,  which  went  on  a 
jaunt  to  Ireland,  would  ever 
move  a  jot  from  the  position 
it  had  taken  up  were  the  most 
cogent  evidence  presented  on 
the  other  side.  If  it  were  not 
frozen  into  prejudice,  we  would 
recommend  to  its  notice  the 
"  Documents  relative  to  the 
Sinn  Fein  Movement,"  lately 
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published  as  a  White  Paper 
by  the  Government.  Much 
of  the  disgraceful  story  was 
already  familiar  to  us,  but 
many  details  are  elaborated 
and  many  lacunae  filled  up. 
How,  after  the  revelations  of 
their  abject  treachery,  the  Sinn 
Feiners  can  ask  the  world  for 
sympathy  is  not  easily  in- 
telligible, except  on  the  ground 
that  Irish  rebels  have  other 
standards  of  sense  and  morals 
than  those  of  the  rest  of  us. 
They  want  to  have  all  the  dice 
loaded  in  their  favour.  They 
think  that  they  should  win, 
whatever  happens,  and  they 
obstinately  protest  that  what 
is  a  crime  in  others  is  a  supreme 
virtue  in  them.  Above  all, 
they  are  so  well  skilled  in  the 
thimble-rig  of  politics  that  they 
can  win  the  wirepullers  of 
America  over  to  their  side. 
And  at  last  the  truth  of  their 
inherent  treachery  is  out,  and 
it  is  as  little  likely  to  perturb 
the  self-satisfied  complacency 
of  a  single  blood-stained  Sinn 
Feiner  as  it  is  to  soften  the 
acrimony  of  Sinn  Fein's  inter- 
ested friends  in  the  United 
States. 

And  as  we  read  the  account 
of  the  foolish  plot  hatched 
between  Ireland  and  Germany, 
we  understand  something  of 
Sinn  Fein's  futility.  Casement 
and  Kuno  Meyer,  ineffable 
traitors  both,  who  had  ac- 
cepted favours  at  England's 
hands  and  lived  upon  her 
generosity,  told  their  silly  vic- 
tims that  the  outcome  of  the 
War  would  be  to  free  the  seas 
and  free  Ireland.  They  were 


believed  by  the  credulous,  who 
knew  no  better,  and  not  one 
of  them  saw  the  plain  truth 
that,  if  ever  Ireland  fell  under 
the  sway  of  the  Germans,  she 
would  very  soon  be  dragooned 
into  servile  obedience.  No  sym- 
pathy with  Home  Rule  would 
be  felt,  nor  would  rebellion 
have  been  tolerated  by  the 
Boche  with  England's  culpable 
nonchalance.  But  the  Sinn 
Feiners  knew  nothing  of  these 
things.  They  were  to  be  "free," 
and  they  knew  not  what  free- 
dom was.  When  Roger  Case- 
ment assured  them  that  "  the 
German  Government  desires 
only  the  welfare  of  the  Irish 
people,  their  country  and  their 
institutions,"  they  were  filled 
with  a  bloodthirsty  enthusiasm. 
They  were  persuaded  also  that 
"  their  friends  in  America  will 
pay  all  expenses,"  and  it  seemed 
they  had  as  little  to  fear  as  to 
lose.  The  miserable  Casement 
himself  discovered  before  his 
well- deserved  death  what  the 
kindliness  of  the  Boche  meant, 
but  for  a  while  he  was  able  to 
simulate  a  faith  in  them.  "  Tell 
all  to  trust  the  Germans,"  he 
wrote  to  Professor  M'Neill, 
"  and  to  trust  me.  We  shall  win 
everything  if  you  are  brave  and 
faithful  to  the  old  cause.  Try 
and  send  me  word  here  to 
Berlin  by  the  same  channel 
as  this.  Tell  me  all  your  needs 
at  home — viz.,  rifles,  officers, 
men."  They  were  all  in  it, 
the  Irish  at  home  and  in 
America,  and  Herr  Bernstorff 
himself.  It  ended  in  nothing 
except  the  Easter  Rebellion, 
which  was  shameful  enough, 
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and  an  interchange  of  compli- 
ments between  Ireland  and 
Germany,  her  friend.  Among 
the  latest  of  the  documents 
is  a  message  from  the  German- 
Irish  Society  sent  to  the  Kaiser 
just  before  the  offensive  in 
March  1918.  "  They  expressed 
the  hope,"  did  the  German- 
Irish,  "  that  the  mighty  Ger- 
man sword,  having  completed 
the  liberation  of  the  oppressed 
nations  in  the  East,  will  now 
in  the  West  cleave  asunder 
the  chains  which  England  has 
forged  round  Ireland.  For  the 
Freedom  of  the  Seas  will  only 
be  guaranteed  when  a  free 
Ireland  steps  forth  the  Watcher 
of  the  Atlantic."  The  Watcher 
of  the  Atlantic !  A  fine  part, 
indeed,  for  Ireland  to  play ! 
Truly,  in  these  words  the  Irish 
rebels  explain  why  Ireland  can 
never  in  any  circumstances 
be  independent.  In  the  At- 
lantic Great  Britain  cannot  be 
safe  unless  she  does  her  own 
watching,  and  the  documents, 
published  almost  too  late  by 
the  Government,  not  only  re- 
veal the  traitorous  conspiracy 
hatched  between  Ireland  and 
Berlin,  but  also  utters  a  word 
of  genuine  warning,  to  which 
Great  Britain  will  not  turn  a 
deaf  ear. 

It  is  our  inevitable  habit,  as 
we  look  back  upon  the  cen- 
turies, to  anthropomorphise 
them,  to  see  them  in  the  vesture 
and  bearing  of  a  man.  Nor  is 
it  surprising  that  we  should 
dress  up  the  ages  that  are 
nearest  to  us  in  clothes  that 
do  not  belong  to  them.  We 


have  long  inflicted  a  pitiful 
injustice,  for  instance,  upon 
the  Victorian  age.  We  have 
seen  it  as  a  stout  old  gentle- 
man in  a  frock-coat,  with  a 
heavy  "  Albert "  chain  and 
side-whiskers,  a  Philistine  con- 
temptuous of  amenity  and  the 
arts,  seeking  always  a  full 
breeches'  pocket,  and  con- 
vinced that  the  tenets  of  Man- 
chester, to  buy  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  to  sell  in  the 
dearest,  only  would  fill  it. 
When  this  bugbear  of  our  fancy 
was  not  ostentatiously  engaged 
in  what  he  called  "  public  wor- 
ship," he  was  sanding  the  sugar 
and  watering  the  milk.  If  we 
cannot  justify  the  false  por- 
trait, we  can  at  least  explain 
it.  The  Victorian  age  was 
dominated  in  part  by  the  com- 
mercial spirit  of  Manchester. 
It  loved  the  three  P's — pence, 
profit,  and  plenty — more  ar- 
dently than  was  good  for  it. 
Because  the  middle  class  had  a 
well-organised  majority  at  the 
polls,  it  believed  with  a  touching 
simplicity,  as  Labour  believes 
to-day  for  the  same  reason, 
that  it  engrossed  the  wisdom 
of  the  ages.  A  vast  deal  of 
nonsense  was  talked  about 
"  freedom  "  and  other  heresies. 
There  was  a  commonness  of 
sentiment  in  many  of  the  politi- 
cal demagogues,  which  seems 
no  better  than  the  ignorant 
Eadicalism  of  to-day.  But 
when  we  think  of  the  literature 
of  the  Victorian  age,  we  must 
correct  the  portrait  which  has 
been  too  hastily  drawn.  We 
must  cut  off  the  side-whiskers 
from  our  bogey  and  take  away 
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his  "  Albert  "  chain.  Why  we 
underrated  the  performances 
of  the  age  nearest  to  our  own 
would  be  inexplicable  if  we  did 
not  remember  the  contempt 
bred  by  familiarity  ;  and  true 
it  is  that,  as  we  recede  from  it, 
we  are  already  taking  a  juster, 
higher  view  of  its  admirable  art. 
In  the  name  of  justice,  then, 
we  commend  to  our  readers 
Professor  Oliver  Elton's  '  Sur- 
vey of  English  Literature,  1830- 
1880  '  (London  :  Arnold).  A 
mere  glance  at  the  index  of 
this  work  will  show  how  rich 
in  enterprise  and  accomplish- 
ment was  the  despised  era. 
The  index  not  only  contains 
many  names — it  contains  great 
names ;  and  it  persuades  us 
to  believe  that  the  Victorian 
age  was  fit  to  be  set  side  by 
side  with  the  other  ages  named 
after  famous  queens,  the  ages 
of  Elizabeth  and  Anne.  Like 
its  predecessors,  the  Victorian 
age  is  dominated  by  one  or 
two  masters,  who  were  flattered 
(and  injured)  by  patient  imita- 
tors, and  who  thus  paid  the 
inevitable  penalty  of  grandeur. 
At  the  head  of  the  Victorian 
age  there  stand  Tennyson  in 
verse,  Dickens  in  prose.  Dickens 
is  supreme  above  them  all,  and 
when  we  remember  the  achieve- 
ment of  Tennyson,  it  is  difficult 
to  accept  Professor  Elton's 
statement  that  the  great  de- 
ficiency of  the  Victorian  age 
was  "  the  lack  of  any  poet  of 
the  highest  order."  Tennyson 
in  his  time  was  without  rival. 
Browning  was  a  poet  by  acci- 
dent, who,  as  Professor  Elton 
wisely  says,  "  talked  endlessly 


about  art,  but  hardly  knew 
when  he  was  an  artist  and  when 
he  was  not,  leaving  us  to  state 
that  matter  as  best  we  may." 
But  Tennyson,  the  author  of 
"  GBnone  "  and  "  Ulysses,"  of 
"  Tiresias  "  and  "  Lucretius," 
of  "  Maud  "  and  "  The  Lotus- 
Eaters,"  has  long  since  taken 
his  place  among  the  great  poets 
of  England,  and  need  shrink 
from  no  companionship  of  the 
past. 

We  cannot  contemplate  the 
Victorians  without  being  aston- 
ished at  their  courage.  They 
were  not  afraid  of  grandiose 
designs  and  big  books.  They 
loved  a  vast  canvas  and  a  large 
brush.  They  were  not  content 
to  carve  cherry-stones  or  to 
make  baubles.  They  had  a 
great  deal  to  say,  and  they 
said  it  sometimes  in  too  loud 
a  voice.  Such  was  their  virtue, 
to  which  their  vice  was  nearly 
akin.  Their  vice  was  the  vice 
of  rhetoric.  They  fell  to  the 
temptation  of  many  words. 
They  wrote  too  often  as  the 
tub-thumper  speaks,  without 
much  self-criticism,  and  with 
a  too  fervent  desire  to  be  heard 
immediately  and  at  all  costs. 
Carlyle  and  Buskin,  for  in- 
stance, used  an  intolerable  num- 
ber of  words  to  say  very  little. 
Their  periods  are  far  more 
massive  than  their  sense,  and 
their  opulent  diction  produced 
the  wholesome  reaction  to  a 
more  modest  style,  of  which 
we  have  all  been  witnesses. 

Allied  to  this  vice  of  rhetoric 
is  the  other  vice  of  didacticism. 
The  Victorians  were  always 
preaching  in  verse  or  in  prose. 
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They  had  a  natural  love  of  the 
pulpit,  and  they  showed  a 
steady  determination  to  bring 
round  their  readers  to  their 
own  way  of  thinking.  The 
historians  one  and  all  wrote 
to  a  thesis.  Huxley  and  Tyn- 
dall  would  have  been  divines 
had  they  not  strayed  into 
science.  The  great  Matthew 
Arnold  himself  was  "  deliver- 
ing addresses  "  of  improvement 
even  when  theology  was  not 
his  topic.  The  novelists  one 
and  all  were  noisily  grinding 
their  axes  in  the  very  act  to 
amuse  their  readers.  And  yet 
let  us  not  be  too  sure  that  the 
habit  of  the  pulpit  was  exclu- 
sively the  vice  of  the  Victorian 
age.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  show  that  it  has  been  the 
vice  of  the  English  throughout 
the  ages.  When  Lamb  retorted 
upon  Coleridge,  who  asked  him 
if  he  would  like  to  hear  him 
preach,  that  he  had  never 
heard  him  do  anything  else, 
he  made  a  joke  of  general  appli- 
cation. We  can  look  into  the 
past  and  find  a  hundred  artists 
who  were  preachers  in  their 
hours,  and  perhaps  it  were  fair 
to  say  that  the  Victorian  did 
but  intensify  a  national  habit. 
But  if  they  were  preachers, 
they  were,  many  of  them, 
artists  also.  The  age  which 
called  Dickens  its  master  need 
not  fear  any  reproach.  Dick- 
ens preached  incessantly  to  be 
sure ;  but  what  does  it  matter, 
when  he  created  a  world  of 
wit  and  humour  all  his  own, 


when  he  invented  harmonies 
of  prose  new  to  our  English 
speech  t  There  is  not  one  of 
his  books  which  is  not  packed 
with  living  persons,  speaking 
each  of  them  in  the  authentic 
language  of  his  or  of  her  own. 
Of  all  the  writers  who  have 
been  born  in  England,  he  most 
nearly  resembles  Shakespeare 
in  his  universality  and  his 
good  humour.  The  resources 
of  our  tongue  cannot  be  car- 
ried further  than  they  are 
carried,  for  instance,  in  '  Great 
Expectations,'  from  whose 
opening  chapters  the  whole  art 
of  fiction  might  be  reinvented, 
were  all  lost  but  that. 

All  those  doubters,  there- 
fore, who  pretend  to  see  in  the 
Victorian  age  little  else  than 
a  hypocritical  and  interested 
Philistinism,  we  advise  to  read 
Professor  Elton's  volumes.  On 
many  a  page  they  will  find 
opinions  which  they  would 
like  to  controvert.  They  will 
find  also  a  highly  laudable 
faculty  of  appreciation,  strained 
rather  too  far  (we  think)  for 
Carlyle  and  Euskin  and  some 
others.  But  the  mere  unfold- 
ing of  the  panorama  is  enough 
for  conviction.  Truly  the  age 
which  produced  these  masters 
of  verse  and  prose  need  not 
fear  the  competition  of  the  past, 
and  may  even  make  a  light 
burden  of  the  dissidence  of 
dissent  and  the  hot  gospel  of 
free  trade,  which  it  is  doomed 
to  carry  upon  its  back  through 
all  time. 
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VI.   FANELESS. 


I. 


FANELESS  is  a  small  town  in 
the  West  of  Ireland.  Until 
a  few  months  ago  it  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  peace  com- 
bined with  obscurity.  Now  it 
is  almost  as  famous  as  Lourdes, 
though  posterity  must  be  left 
to  decide  whether  its  fame 
is  fully  merited  or  merely 
fictitious. 

Faneless  possessed  from  very 
ancient  times  two  features 
of  which  its  inhabitants 
were  justly  proud,  although 
these  did  not  enjoy  any  ex- 
ceptional degree  of  renown 
save  in  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity. The  first  of  them  was  its 
church.  It  was  of  great  an- 
tiquity ;  and  though  a  part  of 
it  had  been  destroyed  by  fire 
in  the  troublous  times  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  more  than 
half  had  remained  almost  in- 
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tact,  and  during  the  period  of 
comparative  tranquillity  which 
followed  the  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, it  had  not  only  been 
restored  by  the  munificence  of 
private  donors,  but  also  con- 
siderably enlarged  and  beau- 
tified. 

Amongst  the  many  treasures 
that  were  collected  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  re- 
established in  the  place,  whence 
they  were  believed  to  have 
been  removed  by  the  faithful 
and  devoted  adherents  of  the 
ancient  Church  into  places  of 
safety,  or  in  a  few  rare  cases 
torn  by  impious  hands  to  adorn 
museums  and  collections  of 
curios,  were  a  statue  of  Our 
Lady  and  others  of  some  of 
those  saints  who  at  one  time 
shed  lustre  on  the  Irish  race, 
and  to  whom  that  country 
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owed  the  name  by  which  it 
was  known  throughout  the 
whole  of  civilised  Europe. 

But  although  these  statues 
were  revered  by  the  parish- 
ioners of  Faneless,  and  admired 
by  lovers  of  art  who  came  from 
long  distances  to  see  them,  until 
a  few  months  ago  they  were 
not  generally  famous. 

And  then  there  is  the  river : 
call  it  a  stream  if  you  will ; 
for,  after  all,  it  is  only  a 
tributary  flowing  into  a  greater 
flood  that  bears  its  pure  waters 
to  the  sea.  But  its  ripples  are 
clearer  and  more  limpid  than 
those  of  other  streams :  it 
rushes  through  the  ancient  town 
fresh  from  the  mists  and  snows 
of  the  mountains  ;  it  dashes 
on  its  bright  and  brilliant  way 
as  if  eager  to  perform  its  task 
of  journeying  to  the  ocean ;  at 
every  twist  and  winding  its 
youth  is  renewed  as  the  eagle's 
that  soared  above  the  heights 
that  it  has  left  behind,  and 
falls  suddenly  into  the  larger, 
calmer,  darker,  and  more 
sluggish  stream  almost  as  if 
with  regret  that  it  had  run  its 
course  so  fast. 

It  is  more  than  probable — 
it  is  even  certain — that  from 
time  immemorial  the  waters 
of  this  stream  possessed  healing 
properties  of  exceptional  value  ; 
but  as  Faneless  was  far  away 
from  the  highroads  and  beaten 
tracks,  no  fashionable  physician 
had  ever  discovered  its  virtues, 
and  no  crowds  of  wealthy 
invalids  had  conspired  to  dis- 
turb its  primeval  peace,  or  to 
exalt  the  sleepy  township  into 
a  rival  of  Harrogate  or  Bath. 


Such  was  the  situation  at 
the  date  when  an  unforeseen 
event  raised  Faneless  to  a 
pinnacle  of  fame,  and  produced 
the  series  of  strange  incidents 
which  will  hereafter  be  de- 
scribed. 

Heretofore  its  inhabitants 
had  been  as  little  influenced 
by  the  feverish  clamour  of 
politics  and  the  jarring  clash 
of  factions  as  they  were  undis- 
turbed by  the  restless  interests 
of  the  outer  world.  The  peas- 
antry respected  and  revered 
the  neighbouring  gentry,  whose 
associations  with  the  lands  of 
their  ancestors  were  so  ancient 
that  even  in  this  country  of 
long  memories  all  trace  of  their 
origin  was  lost  in  the  mists  of 
the  past.  As  friendly  an  under- 
standing as  could  be  desired 
obtained  between  all  classes 
of  the  community,  while  Catho- 
lic tenant  and  Protestant  land- 
lord lived  side  by  side  on  terms 
of  the  surest  goodwill. 

Then  one  day,  in  the  middle 
of  the  hottest  month  of  the 
summer,  town  and  neighbour- 
hood were  electrified  by  the 
news  of  a  murder  in  their  midst. 

The  murdered  man  was  a 
member  of  the  Eoyal  Irish 
Constabulary,  and  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people  was  intensi- 
fied by  the  fact  that  in  his 
lifetime  he  had  never  held  or 
paraded  any  violent  political 
opinions,  while  in  his  dealings 
with  them  he  had  never  been 
guilty  of  any  injustice  or 
severity. 

The  crime  was  accompanied 
by  circumstances  of  unusual 
mystery.  The  constable's  body 
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was  found  in  an  orchard  in  the 
very  early  hours  of  the  summer 
morning  by  a  cowman  going 
to  his  work.  A  path  ran 
through  the  orchard  to  the 
sheds  where  the  cows  were 
housed  for  the  night ;  and  the 
attention  of  the  cowman,  who 
was  a  sharp-eyed  observant 
man  and  very  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  place,  was 
drawn  to  something  unusual 
that  lay  under  an  apple-tree 
almost  hidden  in  the  grass. 

Approaching,  he  was  startled 
on  hearing  a  low  groan  and 
at  the  sight  of  a  man  lying 
there ;  but  he  could  obtain 
no  word  from  the  sufferer,  for 
it  was  clear  that  he  was  already 
unconscious.  It  followed  that 
directly  he  ran  for  assistance 
and  told  his  story,  crowds  of 
people  gathered  to  the  spot. 
The  poor  victim  of  the  out- 
rage was  taken  away  to  the 
hospital,  where  he  died  without 
having  recovered  consciousness. 
The  grass  was  trampled  down  ; 
every  approach  was  trodden 
again  and  again  by  the  impress 
of  scores  of  feet,  and  all  trace 
that  there  may  have  been  of 
the  assassin  was  almost  entirely 
obliterated. 

The  nearest  official  centre 
to  which  information  was  sent 
and  from  which  inquiry  was 
instituted  was  some  fifteen 
miles  away,  and  when  the 
authorities  arrived  at  least 
twelve  hours  had  already  in- 
tervened sinee  the  time  of  the 
murder.  Bloodhounds  were 
brought  on  to  the  scene,  but 
proved  pitifully  ineffective  to 
achieve  any  useful  purpose. 


They  failed  to  get  on  to  the 
scent  of  the  criminal,  and 
wasted  much  time  in  following 
false  trails.  One  of  them  at 
last  gave  tongue,  started  off 
at  great  speed,  and  aroused 
the  highest  hopes  in  the  breasts 
of  his  trainers,  only  to  lead 
them  with  great  celerity  and 
skill  to  the  hospital  which  had 
received  the  constable.  The 
animal  had  been  guided  by 
scent  not  along  the  tracks  of 
the  criminal  but  of  his  victim. 
To  add  to  their  dismay,  after 
they  had  been  searching  for 
an  hour,  the  sullen  clouds  that 
had  long  brooded  over  this 
arena  of  tragedy  burst  sud- 
denly, and  floods  of  rain 
descended. 

Some  difficulty  was  caused, 
moreover,  by  the  anxious  im- 
petuosity of  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  murdered  man, 
who  insisted  at  first  on  accom- 
panying the  agents  of  the  law, 
and  overwhelming  them  with 
counsel  and  advice,  which, 
though  intended  with  the  ut- 
most sincerity  to  help,  only 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  an 
additional  hindrance. 

A  large  measure  of  tact, 
combined  with  considerate  firm- 
ness, succeeded  ultimately  in 
persuading  the  greater  part  of 
them  to  return  to  their  homes. 
The  widow  alone  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  leave  them  : 
she  appeared  unshakable  in 
her  resolution  to  persevere  until 
the  perpetrator  of  the  deed 
should  be  unmasked,  or  at 
least  until  some  evidence  should 
be  disclosed  which  would  lead 
to  his  apprehension. 
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It  would  seem  that  every 
inhabitant  of  the  place  who 
could  possibly  throw  any  light 
on  the  mystery  was  care- 
fully and  fully  interrogated. 
Had  the  murdered  man  made 
any  enemies  t  Had  he  any 
rivals  or  ill  -  wishers  ?  Was 
there  anything  against  his  re- 
putation that  could  possibly 
provide  a  clue  ?  No  ;  he  was 
everywhere  well  spoken  of  : 
his  conduct  had  always  been 
reasonable  and  never  provoc- 
atory.  The  upshot  of  it  all 
was  that  he  must  have  been 
murdered  by  some  one  who 
did  not  belong  to  that  part 
of  the  country,  who  was  actu- 
ated by  some  sinister  motive, 
who  had  been  carefully  hidden 
prior  to  the  act,  and  who  had 
escaped,  without  being  seen 
by  any  one,  under  cover  of 
the  favouring  night. 

The  investigators  departed 
therefore  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  following  morning,  wet 
through,  weary  and  dis- 
appointed, without  even  hav- 
ing unearthed  any  clue  likely 
to  facilitate  a  solution. 

For  several  days  the  excite- 
ment due  to  this  incident  put 
every  other  topic  of  local  in- 
terest in  the  shade,  but  gradu- 
ally the  ferment  died  down, 
and  ceased  to  occupy  the  minds 
of  any  but  members  of  the 
Constabulary,  and  of  the  widow 
of  the  murdered  man.  She 
could  never  forget :  and  she 
plied  her  neighbours  with  such 
incessant  questions,  and  pro- 
tested so  frequently  and  so 
openly,  that  the  authorities 


were  lax  in  their  researches 
and  inquiries,  and  half-hearted 
in  their  endeavours  to  bring 
the  malefactor  to  justice,  that 
many  began  at  last  to  suspect 
that  the  tragedy  might  have 
deprived  her  partially  of  reason. 

One  morning — it  may  have 
been  a  week  or  perhaps  ten 
days  after  the  occurrence — 
the  parish  priest  was  surprised 
to  receive  a  visit  from  her  as 
he  was  sitting  in  his  private 
sanctum  preparing  a  mixture 
of  corn,  egg-shells,  beans,  and 
potato  -  peelings  for  his  hens  ; 
for  the  worthy  father  was  a 
great  poultry  fancier,  and  his 
young  fowls  and  fresh  eggs 
were  famous  throughout  three 
counties. 

The  priest  received  her  with 
the  courtly  bearing  that  he 
had  acquired  many  years  before 
in  the  seminary  of  Douai,  for 
he  was  one  of  the  old  school, 
who  had  received  the  larger 
Continental  education  that  was 
the  rule  before  Maynooth  had 
achieved  universal  popularity 
among  aspirants  to  the  priest- 
hood. Thus  the  poor  woman 
was  put  entirely  at  her  ease 
from  the  outset,  a  fact  that 
may  have  been  fortunate  in 
its  results,  or  the  reverse.  For 
the  grace  and  sympathy  with 
which  he  bowed  her  to  a  chair, 
after  having  removed  a  pile 
of  heavy  volumes  to  enable 
her  to  sit  in  it,  and  invited 
her  to  make  herself  at  home, 
and  to  tell  her  story  as  natur- 
ally and  as  fully  as  she  desired, 
dispelled  all  the  qualms  that 
she  might  have  experienced  in 
revealing  her  amazing  tale. 
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She  had  been  praying,  she 
said,  the  evening  before  after 
Benediction,  in  the  Lady  Chapel 
of  the  parish  church.  The 
light  was  fading :  the  image  of 
Our  Lady  was  dimly  outlined 
before  her,  scarcely  illuminated 
but  by  a  few  wan  candles. 
The  paleness  of  the  light,  how- 
ever, and  the  solemn  calm  of 
the  place  had  supplied  what 
in  the  then  tempest  of  her 
feelings  her  troubled  spirit 
needed.  And  as  she  knelt  and 
meditated,  the  statue  gradu- 
ally assumed  the  attributes  of 
a  living  person.  With  the 
succeeding  moments  she  be- 
came more  and  more  conscious 
of  this,  until  she  observed  that 
the  eyes  of  the  figure  were  no 
longer  rigid  and  motionless, 
and  the  arms  of  the  Virgin 
were  stretched  forward  in  an 
attitude  of  blessing.  She  could 
no  longer  have  any  hesitation 
in  her  belief ;  for,  in  addition 
to  the  movement,  a  rustling 
sound  had  been  heard,  as  the 
tapering  fingers  moved  aside 
the  leaves  and  flowers  that 
adorned  her  shrine,  in  order, 
the  speaker  supposed,  that  her 
form  and  presence  might  be 
more  fully  visible  to  her 
petitioner. 

The  priest  listened  to  this 
narration  in  an  attitude  of  the 
most  profound  thoughtfulness, 
only  interrupting  occasionally 
with  some  remark  or  question 
in  order  that  it  might  draw 
forth  an  answer  likely  to  afford 
him  a  clearer  notion  of  what 
had  actually  occurred,  or  that 
the  woman  might  be  encour- 
aged not  to  conceal  even  the 


smallest  detail  of  her  ex- 
perience. 

News  travels  fast  in  such 
places  ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  everybody  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  aware  that  Our 
Lady  of  Faneless  had  performed 
a  miracle. 

The  devout  believed,  the 
incredulous  were  puzzled,  and 
all  were  aroused  to  an  unusual 
degree  of  interest  and  curi- 
osity. 

Faneless,  it  is  almost  need- 
less to  repeat,  had  been  for- 
merly as  peaceful  and  law- 
abiding  as  any  place  in  the 
island ;  but  at  that  time  Sinn 
Fein  doctrines  were  spreading 
everywhere  like  wildfire,  and 
Sinn  Fein  emissaries  were  flit- 
ting to  and  fro  like  silent  ghosts, 
though  with  far  more  tangible 
results  than  are  generally 
achieved  by  those  illusive  be- 
ings, sowing  broadcast  the 
mistrust  and  unrest  that  in- 
variably accompanied  them. 
They  were  not  slow  to  per- 
ceive the  immense  advantage 
they  might  derive  from  the 
extraordinary  event  which 
speedily  became  accepted  as 
an  undoubted  miracle. 

A  fortnight  had  now  elapsed 
since  the  murder  of  Constable 
Ninian  O'Eorke,  and  the  month 
in  which  a  large  number  of 
people  seek  the  sea  or  the  moun- 
tains for  their  yearly  change  of 
scene  was  already  three  days 
old.  A  number  of  visitors 
consequently  arrived  in  Fane- 
less  :  some  of  them  to  restore 
their  exhausted  energies  or  to 
search  in  its  exhilarating 
climate  relief  from  various  ills 
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of  the  flesh;  and  the  waters 
of  its  stream  possessing  healing 
qualities,  it  followed  that  many 
of  them  were  healed.  Other 
incidents  of  a  violent  nature, 
such  as  ambushes  of  police  and 
waylaying  of  convoys,  due  to 
the  increased  activities  of  the 
agitators,  occurring  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  authori- 
ties responsible  for  the  pre- 
servation of  order  began  to 
turn  their  attention  to  Fane- 
less.  It  resulted  from  this 
that  the  inhabitants,  as  well 
as  the  harbingers  of  civil  strife, 
became  apprehensive  that 
the  patience  of  the  great 
ones  might  become  seriously 
strained,  and  that  condign 
vengeance  would  be  taken  for 
these  outrages. 

And  these  last  who,  though 
willing  and  eager  to  promote 
unrest,  objected  to  the  punish- 
ments recoiling  on  their  own 
skins,  sought  a  means  of  pro- 
viding for  such  a  contingency. 

They  did  not  have  to  cudgel 
their  brains  for  long,  for  the 
story  of  the  wondrous  miracle, 
coupled  with  the  super-normal 
powers  of  the  healing  stream, 
was  put  about  with  such  tre- 
mendous energy  and  zeal  that 
very  soon  the  fame  of  the 
town  had  spread  over  three 
provinces,  and  Faneless  became 
a  place  of  pilgrimage. 

There  were,  of  course,  a 
certain  number  of  simple  and 
sincere  people  who  devoutly 
believed  that  the  statue  of 
Our  Lady  had  manifested  super- 


natural powers  of  comfort  and 
healing.  But  the  intriguers, 
seeing  their  chance,  were  de- 
termined on  exploiting  these 
instances  of  faith. 

Whereupon  there  ensued  one 
of  those  extraordinary  com- 
binations of  genuine  feeling 
and  arrant  fraud  that  are  so 
bewildering  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mind.  Now  pilgrimages  gener- 
ally lead  to  the  assemblage  of 
women,  children,  cripples,  and 
invalids  ;  but  this  one  brought 
also  a  large  quota  of  young 
men,  a  very  much  larger  num- 
ber than  would  have  assembled 
there  in  the  natural  course — 
good,  strong,  burly  fellows,  cap- 
able of  giving  a  most  adequate 
account  of  themselves  in  a 
fight,  as  little  troubled  by 
disease  as  by  scruple,  unbur- 
dened by  moral  or  sentiment, 
and  with  no  small  bias  to  the 
brutal.  Thus  the  double  effect 
was  achieved.  The  defenders 
of  the  law  were  likely  to  see 
that  every  precaution  was  taken 
to  avoid  the  scandal  that  might 
ensue  from  the  desire  of  the 
police  to  wreak  vengeance  for 
their  murdered  comrades  in  a 
neighbourhood  which  had  be- 
come sacred ;  while  in  the 
second  place,  if  any  trouble 
did  arise  there  would  be  a 
force  of  stalwarts  at  hand 
ready  to  champion  the  cause 
of  Sinn  Fein. 

So  far  as  anything  in  this 
world  can  be  certain,  Faneless 
was  virtually  safe  from  the 
dangers  of  reprisal. 
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John  Tarragon,  subaltern  in  island   had   enabled   Tarragon 

the   Grey  Death's   Heads,   at-  to   make  himself  fairly   adept 

tached   for   duty   to   the   first  in    that    tongue.       He    could 

battalion  of  the  Bicestershire  speak  Erse  at  the  end  of  that 

Regiment,  was  something  of  a  time  as  well  as  the  majority  of 

character.      He   had   travelled  its    exponents :     for    Erse    is 

very  widely  for  one  of  his  age.  not   their   natural  medium   of 

He  had  walked  on  stilts  across  speech,    and    never    will    be  ; 

the     Landes,     and     practised  while,    impressive    as    it    may 

tauromachy  with  a  young  and  sound  to  the  uninitiated,  such 

very   athletic   bull   in   Seville,  knowledge  is  in  nearly  every 

surviving  the  encounter,  as  he  case     very     elementary,     and 

had    others.      He    had    taken  amounts   to   no   more  than   a 

part  in  a  smuggling  foray  with  few   catch    phrases    and   com- 

the  Basques,  and  travelled  in  a  monplace    expressions.      More 

caravan  through  Arabia.     His  valuable     to     Tarragon     than 

father  was  formerly  a  promi-  his  recent  acquisition  of  Erse 

nent  member  of  the  legation  at  was   his   wonderful  facility   in 

Adis   Ababa,    until   his   diplo-  speaking  the  Irish  brogue,which 

matic  career,  which  promised  he  did  to  absolute  perfection, 

to  be  brilliant,  had  been  cut  and  without  ever  revealing  any 

suddenly    short   by   his   being  inaccuracy  in  tone.     This  gift 

killed  and  partially   eaten  by  he  put  to  profit  as  much  in  his 

an  Oman  tiger.     This  regret-  unofficial  ramblings  in  pursuit 

table  incident  resulted  in  the  of  information,  as  when  singing 

return   of   little   Johnny,   who  a    topical    song    or    acting    a 

was  then  just  fifteen  years  old,  humorous  part  in  the  concerts 

to  the  land  of  his   ancestors,  and  theatricals  that  sometimes 

but  not  before  he  had  received  enlivened  the  monotony  of  the 

that    indispensable    grounding  troops  in  barracks, 

in  various  foreign  tongues  which  Now,  tidings  of  the  strange 

must  necessarily  be  acquired  in  doings    at   Faneless   were   not 

early  youth  by  any  man  who  slow   to   penetrate  into   every 

is    to    become    a    linguist    of  part  of  the  country,  and  local 

distinction.    And  so,  after  grap-  newspapers  were  not  backward 

pling  as   a  child  with  Hausa  in  publishing  accounts  of  the 

and   Arabic,   he   did   not   find  marvellous      intervention      of 

very  much  difficulty  with  Irish  Heaven  and  the  saints  in  fa- 

or    Erse,   or  whatever   is    the  vour  of  the  oppressed  nation, 

proper  name  of  the  language  For,   strangely    enough,   these 

that    has    been    unearthed    to  accounts  completely  overlooked 

suit   the   tastes   of   eccentrics,  the  fact  that  the  original  mir- 

archseologists,  and  seditionists.  acle   had   been   performed    on 

Four  months'  stay  in  the  green  behalf    of    the    widow    of    an 
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outraged  government  official, 
while  several  other  stories  of 
a  different  kind  readily  gained 
credence,  and  the  true  account 
was  thrown  into  the  shade : 
for  who  could  conceive  that 
when  the  soldiers  of  the  Ee- 
public  were  fighting,  ambush- 
ing, and  slaying  on  behalf  of 
justice  against  oppression,  the 
Heavenly  Powers  could  possibly 
show  themselves  impartial  ? 

And  it  befell  that  one  day, 
just  as  John  Tarragon  was 
returning  from  a  ride  —  for 
though  there  was  quite  a  sport- 
ing chance  of  being  kidnapped, 
there  was  no  definite  order 
against  exploring  the  pleasant 
scenes  in  the  neighbourhood — 
a  newspaper,  containing  a  full 
account  of  the  affair  of  Fane- 
less,  was  being  handed  round 
the  mess  and  read  with  avidity 
by  all  its  members. 

It  may  be  remarked  that 
all  the  local  newspapers  were 
taken  in  by  the  officers  of  the 
mess,  and  contributed  more 
than  anything  else  to  arouse 
their  mirth  and  to  relax  the 
tedium  of  their  monotonous 
existence.  The  *  Eepublican 
Liberator,'  the  organ  of  what 
is  called  the  "  inner  circle  "  of 
Sinn  Fein,  served  this  useful 
purpose  better  than  any  other, 
as  every  edition  that  appeared 
threw  some  new  and  interesting 
light  on  their  characters  and 
achievements,  ascribing  to  them 
attributes  which  they  had  never 
been  conscious  of  possessing, 
and  acquainting  them  with  acts 
of  their  own  of  which  they 
heard  for  the  first  time  from 
its  dazzling  pages. 


Tarragon  had  always  been 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
readers  of  the  local  press,  and 
as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the 
*  Eepublican  Liberator  '  con- 
tained information  that  was 
more  than  usually  striking  and 
melodramatic,  he  went  straight 
into  the  mess  and  seized  the 
first  opportunity  of  securing  a 
copy.  Four  columns  were  de- 
voted to  the  story  of  Faneless, 
embellished  with  such  improve- 
ments and  emendations  as  the 
vivid  imaginations  of  the  com- 
pilers had  thought  most  calcu- 
lated to  advance  their  cause. 
The  woman  for  whom  the 
miracle  had  been  performed  was 
stated  in  this  version  to  be  the 
widow  of  a  soldier  of  the 
Eepublic  who  had  been  mur- 
dered by  one  of  the  Con- 
stabulary, and  in  addition  to 
this  miracle  there  had  been 
others  :  statues  were  reported 
to  have  sweated  blood,  and 
one  of  them  had  been  heard 
to  speak.  Interviews  with 
several  visitors  who  had  re- 
turned from  Faneless  were  re- 
ported verbatim ;  and  there 
was  a  long  account  of  the 
number  of  sudden  recoveries 
from  illnesses  till  then  con- 
sidered incurable  that  had 
resulted  from  immersion  in 
its  sacred  stream.  None  of  the 
retailers  of  this  marvellous 
story  appear  to  have  thought 
it  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
stream  had  always  been  noted 
locally  for  these  effects. 

That  was  what  the  news- 
paper said :  but  the  readers 
in  this  particular  case  were 
people  experienced  in  reading 
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between  the  lines,  and  they 
had  all  heard  of  the  murder 
that  had  been  perpetrated  at 
Faneless  rather  less  than  a 
month  before.  The  exceptional 
circumstances  and  tragic  mys- 
tery surrounding  it  caused  it 
to  be  widely  discussed. 

"  There  is  rather  more  in 
this,  I  think,  than  meets  the 
eye,"  was  the  comment  of  a 
certain  experienced  veteran, 
who,  although  habitually  silent, 
was  always  listened  to  with 
respect. 

"  What  do  you  think  their 
object  may  be  ?  "  asked  an- 
other. 

"  Well,  of  course,  there's 
the  obvious  one  of  exciting  the 
public  interest  and  then  turning 
it  to  their  own  account ;  and 
then,  choosing  Faneless  as  a 
place  for  the  miracle  is  rather 
significant,  isn't  it  1  A  dis- 
tant spot,  far  from  any  military 
centre :  only  a  short  time  ago 
the  scene  of  an  outrage.  It 
all  points  to  one  thing,  doesn't 
it?  " 

And  then,  talking  it  over 
between  them,  they  arrived 
at  a  conclusion  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  true  account 
of  the  history  of  Mrs  O'Eorke, 
was  only  very  slightly,  if  at 
all,  removed  from  the  truth. 

Tarragon  listened,  deeply  in- 
terested ;  and,  as  he  listened, 
a  design  formed  itself  in  his 
mind,  which  he  determined  to 
pursue.  If  it  could  possibly 
be  managed,  he  would  go  to 
Faneless. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait. 
A  series  of  startling  rumours 
had  already  come  to  the  ears 


of  those  whose  business  it 
was  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders,  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  every 
artifice  which  they  used  to 
further  their  projects,  and  to 
devise  schemes  to  counteract 
their  designs.  And  in  course 
of  time  it  became  more  and 
more  obvious  to  them  that 
under  cover  both  of  the  reputa- 
tion for  sanctity  that  Faneless 
had  acquired,  and  of  the  for- 
midable protection  against  in- 
terference which  the  leaders 
of  rebellion  had  established, 
some  very  suspicious  practices 
were  being  indulged  in  secretly. 

Some  one  was  wanted  who 
would  go  and  find  out  what 
was  passing  in  Faneless. 

It  had  probably  occurred  to 
Tarragon,  as  he  thought  over 
what  he  read  in  the  pages  of 
the  '  Liberator,'  and  collected 
more  information  on  the  sub- 
ject from  obscure  sources  that 
were  probably  accessible  to 
himself  alone,  that  the  interest 
of  his  superiors  in  the  place  of 
miracles  would  not  stop  short 
at  mere  curiosity.  Already 
once  or  twice  he  had  seen  the 
shadows  which  coming  events 
cast  before  them,  and  in  private 
talks  by  the  midnight  fireside 
he  had  found  occasion  to  indi- 
cate them  to  those  who  might 
profit  by  his  communications. 
His  forecasts  had  generally 
proved  accurate ;  and  he  did 
not  let  slip  a  chance  that 
occurred  of  making  known  his 
ambition  to  investigate  the 
truth  of  the  recent  rumours  in 
the  place  of  their  origin. 

Tarragon  was  not  surprised, 
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therefore,  when  one  day  he 
received  a  message  from  head- 
quarters demanding  his  instant 
appearance.  The  outside  of 
the  envelope  containing  this 
intimation  was  marked 
'  *  Urgent. ' '  The  potentate  into 
whose  room  he  was  ushered 
on  complying  with  the  order 
was  an  old  friend  of  his,  and 
an  intimacy  existed  between 
the  two  which  was  founded  on 
mutual  appreciation.  This 
higher-grade  staff  officer,  Dave- 
nant  by  name,  was  a  man  after 
Tarragon's  own  heart.  Like 
Tarragon,  whom  he  never  called 
by  anything  but  his  Christian 
name,  John,  his  youth  had 
been  spent  in  foreign  countries, 
and  to  this  fact  was  due  both 
his  immense  admiration  for 
the  working  of  the  British 
Empire  and  his  vast  store  of 
original  experiences  and  enter- 
taining stories  which  he  would 
occasionally  relate  to  the  im- 
mense gratification  of  a  small 
circle  of  favoured  hearers.  This 
appreciation  of  the  methods  of 
his  countrymen  was  founded 
not  on  uninformed  prejudice, 
but  on  the  knowledge  that  he 
had  gained  by  a  close  and 
careful  study  of  the  systems  of 
foreign  governments  with  which 
he  instituted  comparisons  that 
were  not  always  to  their  ad- 
vantage. He  had  known  Tarra- 
gon's father  in  former  days, 
and  from  him  had  learned 
many  of  the  secrets  of  success- 
ful dealing  with  strange  peoples, 
which  he  was  afterwards  to 
bear  in  mind  to  his  profit.  And 
on  one  occasion  not  so  very 
long  before,  his  quick  percep- 


tion and  delicate  tact  in  the 
handling  of  an  incident,  that 
had  puzzled  the  brains  of  even 
greater  functionaries  than  him- 
self, proved  the  means  of  pre- 
venting very  serious  complica- 
tions with  a  friendly  foreign 
power.  Wisdom  and  experience 
taught  him  to  trust  as  much 
or  more  to  the  diplomatic 
handling  of  a  situation  than 
to  the  strict  enforcement  of 
the  letter  of  the  law. 

"  I  believe  you  are  anxious 
to  have  a  look  at  Faneless,"  he 
said,  after  Tarragon  had  sat 
down  and  lit  a  cigarette. 

"Very  anxious  indeed,  sir," 
said  Tarragon. 

"  All  right,  then  :  there  are 
one  or  two  things  about  Fane- 
less  that  we  are  keen  to  know, 
as  they  are  not  yet  by  any 
means  clear.  The  leading  lights 
of  the  Eepublican  party  have 
lately  been  taking  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  that  little  town- 
ship, almost  perhaps  as  much 
as  you  do  yourself.  It  began 
with  a  murder,  it  went  on 
with  miracles,  it  developed 
into  a  garrison,  and  it's  culmi- 
nated within  the  last  fortnight, 
I  understand,  judging  by  all 
the  evidence  I  have  at  my 
disposal,  in  a  prison — a  prison 
that  we  should  like  to  know 
more  about.  And  yet  it  used 
to  be  one  of  the  quietest  parts 
of  the  country,  entirely  free 
from  sedition  or  disturbance  of 
any  kind." 

"  That  reminds  me,  sir,  that 
I've  got  a  letter  you  might  like 
to  see.  It's  from  a  cousin  of 
mine,  The  Macghahorn." 

Tarragon    drew    out    of    his 
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pocket  a  large  white  envelope 
with  the  solitary  word 
"  Jumbo "  written  in  large 
letters  across  it.  Inside  there 
was  a  smaller  envelope  with 
his  own  name  and  address 
written  on  it  in  the  clear  and 
mid- Victorian  handwriting,  as 
precise  as  it  was  slightly  shaky, 
of  a  very  old  man.  The  letter 
had  been  forwarded  to  Tarra- 
gon by  hand  while  he  was  on 
leave ;  and  as  The  Macghahorn 
had  seen  fit  to  give  him  two 
steps  up  in  rank  when  writing 
his  name,  some  waggish  friend, 
presumably  the  same  who  was 
responsible  for  the  huge  in- 
scription "  Jumbo  "  on  the 
outer  covering,  had  added  an- 
other by  scratching  out  the 
word  "  Major,"  and  replacing 
it  by  "Lieut.-Colonel  the  Hon.", 
and  after  the  name  had  added 
the  letters  "  V.C.,  C.B.,  D.S.O., 
R.S.V.P.,  N.A.C.B.,  L.B.W." 

Davenant  appeared  very 
much  amused  at  this.  Nothing 
is  truer  than  that  very  little 
jokes  amuse  very  great  minds, 
especially  if  three-quarters  of 
their  lives  are  passed  in  duties 
which  are  accompanied  by  a 
monotony  incredible  to  those 
who  have  not  experienced  it. 
"  So  some  of  your  friends  call 
you  *  Jumbo,'  do  they  ?  I 
didn't  know  that  before.  Come 
along  ;  let's  have  a  look  at  the 
letter."  John  handed  him  a 
large  sheet  of  notepaper  closely 
written  over  in  the  same  hand- 
writing as  the  envelope.  A 
great  deal  of  it  consisted  merely 
in  family  details  irrelevant  to 
the  purpose :  then  there  were 
remarks  about  the  great  potato 


famine  which  had  "  thrown  us 
all  into  a  world  of  strenuosity 
to  relieve  it."  The  Macghahorn 
had  been  a  busy  man,  living 
on  his  own  land  for  most  of 
his  life.  He  had  had  few 
opportunities  of  looking  up 
his  relations,  and  as  he  was 
now  an  old  man  of  eighty-two, 
he  was  all  the  more  eager  to 
see  Tarragon,  if  there  was  a 
chance.  In  the  most  interesting 
part  of  his  letter,  which  came 
at  the  end,  he  said,  "  To  leave 
no  erroneous  impression  of  my- 
self, I  had  better  say  at  once 
that  I  have  always  been  a 
follower  of  Mr  Parnell's,  in 
strong  desire  for  Irish  inde- 
pendence, to  be  used  in  recip- 
rocal friendliness  with  Eng- 
land, and  am  too  old  to  change 
my  ways  :  but  we  need  not 
quarrel  over  it,  if  your  views 
are  different." 

"  But  he  says,  I  see,"  Dave- 
nant went  on  after  reading 
the  letter  carefully  and  medi- 
tating for  a  moment,  "  that 
the  people  of  his  part  of  the 
country  are  all  Loyalists." 

"  Yes,  no  doubt  they  were 
until  the  other  day.  That's 
what  deepens  the  mystery." 

"  And  he  seems  very  anxious 
to  see  you.  How  far  is  Mac- 
ghahorn from  Faneless  ?  " 

"  About  twelve  miles,  sir ; 
here  is  the  map." 

"  Excellent.  That  settles  the 
most  difficult  problem  of  all. 
Of  course,  now  you  can  go 
there  simply  as  a  cousin  of 
The  Macghahorn.  Fortunately 
I  don't  believe  any  of  the 
desperadoes  in  this  part  of 
the  world  know  your  name. 
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But  it  will  be  advisable  that 
you  should  not  go  to  Faneless 
straight  from  Ballybouchon.  It 
is  never  well  to  take  risks. 
And  you  mustn't  take  any- 
thing with  you  in  the  way  of 
military  luggage — valises  with 
your  name  marked  on  them, 
or  things  of  that  sort.  Perhaps 
a  day  or  two's  leave  in  England 
first  wouldn't  come  amiss," 
and  he  smiled  in  the  well- 
known  manner  that  had  often 
conciliated  opponents  and  put 
the  timid  at  their  ease.  "  And 
then  you  could  come  straight 
back  to  Macghahorn.  When 
you're  there,  I  can  find  means 
of  communicating  with  you 
through  mutual  friends." 

Davenant  then  gave  Tarra- 
gon an  outline  of  the  main 
subjects  on  which  information 
was  needed. 

From  reports  received  it  was 
suspected  that  servants  of  the 
lawful  government  who  had 
been  kidnapped,  and  such  re- 
fractory members  of  the  Be- 
publican  party  as  their  more 
zealous  confederates  did  not 
see  fit  to  kill  outright,  were 
confined  in  some  place  either 
in  the  town  of  Faneless  or  its 
near  surroundings.  Anything 
that  he  could  find  out  which 
would  tend  to  throw  light  on 
this  question  might  be  of  the 
greatest  use  in  elucidating,  even 
if  it  did  not  definitely  solve 
the  mystery.  Above  all  things, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  au- 
thorities should  have  a  clearer 
idea  than  they  had  at  present 
about  the  numbers  of  prime 
agents  of  revolution  hidden 
within  its  precincts,  their  effect 


upon  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
influence  of  the  new  develop- 
ments on  the  attitude  of  these 
towards  the  authorities.  He 
ended  by  suggesting  that  Tar- 
ragon should  lose  no  time  in 
starting. 

It  so  happened  that  Tarragon 
missed  the  train  after  all  his 
efforts,  and  as  this  entailed 
four  hours  of  waiting  and  the 
club  was  not  far  from  the 
station,  he  wandered  in  there 
for  luncheon.  It  was  a  singu- 
larly comfortable  club,  homely 
without  the  slightest  attempt 
at  pretension,  and  its  luncheons 
and  dinners  formed  a  very 
acceptable  change.  Walking 
into  the  smoking-room,  his  eyes 
were  greeted  by  the  sight  of 
a  well-known  figure  in  one  of 
the  arm-chairs,  absorbed  in 
the  pages  of  the  '  Eepublican 
Liberator.'  This  was  the  regi- 
mental padre,  the  man  who 
contributed  more  than  any  one 
else  in  the  countryside  to 
render  the  life  of  the  garrison 
endurable.  Not  only  was  he 
as  kind-hearted  a  man  as  you 
could  meet,  but  he  was  the 
soul  of  humour  and  merriment, 
keeping  the  dinner-table  when- 
ever he  was  present  in  a  per- 
petual roar  of  laughter,  a  de- 
lightful state  of  affairs  that 
was  only  too  often  thrown 
into  a  frightful  contrast  by 
the  gloomy  and  abject  silence 
occasioned  by  his  absence. 

"  I  have  just  been  reading 
a  very  curious  article  in  this 
paper  about  Sinn  Fein  courts," 
he  said,  as  Tarragon  came  in  ; 
"  it  reminds  me  of  a  funny 
experience  that  I  had  the 
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other  day  in  a  town  not  far 
from  here.  I  was  accosted  by 
a  beggar  in  the  street  asking 
for  money,  and  in  a  moment 
of  weakness  I  gave  him  a  coin. 
I  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
incident,  when  much  later  on 
in  the  day  and  in  an  entirely 
different  part  of  the  town,  a 
man  came  up  to  me  and  said, 
"  Father,  I  believe  you  gave 
two  shillings  this  morning  to  a 
man  who  stopped  you  in  the 
street."  I  admitted  that  I 
had.  Then  he  said,  "Well, 
please  don't  give  him  any 
more  money.  He's  a  bad  char- 
acter. We've  got  our  eye  on 
him  and  we'll  look  after  him." 

Tarragon  was  interested,  and 
pressed  the  padre  to  give  him 
further  details. 

"  Thinking  the  incident 
over,"  said  he,  "  three  things 
occurred  to  me.  First  of  all, 
that  you  can't  do  very  much 
here  that  isn't  noticed. 
Secondly,  that  these  fellows, 
blackguards  as  many  of  them 
and  their  satellites  are,  have 
yet  some  idea  of  self-respect; 
and  thirdly,  that  they  are 
astonished  at  the  sight  of  a 
priest  giving  rather  than  re- 
ceiving money." 

The  padre's  remarks  were 
often  pithy,  and  his  threefold 
comment  on  the  situation  ap- 
pealed greatly  to  Tarragon. 

"  You're   always   charitable, 


padre,  but  I  can't  help  think- 
ing that  even  your  good  nature 
is  wasted  on  such  people. 
Haven't  they  lost  all  claim  to 
respect  ?  They  rule  by  ter- 
rorism. They  act  for  them- 
selves alone.  And  they're  sup- 
ported by  foreign  gold." 

At  this  the  padre  said  no 
word,  and  gave  no  sign  of 
dissent.  He  went  on  talking 
and  laughing  as  only  he  could 
laugh  for  more  than  an  hour. 
It  was  not  only  what  he  said, 
but  the  way  he  said  it  that 
made  his  merriment  so  in- 
fectious and  irresistible ;  and 
a  great  many  of  his  stories 
related  to  beggars  whom  it 
appeared  he  could  never  avoid, 
for  his  genial  good-natured  face 
must  have  filled  their  souls 
with  hope.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  buying  a  penny  news- 
paper at  a  bookstall.  The 
smallest  change  he  had  was 
half-a-crown,  and  the  paper- 
seller,  having  no  small  change 
himself,  turned  to  a  beggar 
who  was  standing  by.  Where- 
upon the  beggar  immediately 
came  forward  with  two  shillings 
and  five  coppers.  The  padre 
took  the  paper  and  was  just 
strolling  away,  when,  lo  and 
behold !  Lazarus,  nothing 
daunted,  having  loftily  pock- 
eted the  half-crown,  came  up 
and  tried  to  beg  some  of  the 
small  coins  back. 


in. 


Tarragon's  journey  to  Eng-  rupted  enjoyment  in  the  family 
land  was  uneventful,  and  he  circle,  all  of  whom  pressed  him 
spent  three  days  of  uninter-  to  tell  them  more  than  any 
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one  man  could  possibly  know 
about  the  recent  events  in 
Ireland.  They  seemed  to  think 
that  as  well  as  relating  his 
experiences,  he  could  provide 
them  with  the  one  and  only 
certain  solution  of  the  knotty 
problem  ;  but  at  this  he  de- 
murred. Even  if  he  possessed 
it,  which  he  didn't,  it  was  not 
his  business. 

On  the  fourth  day  a  letter 
arrived  from  The  Macghahorn 
with  important  news.  The 
chieftain's  son,  Captain  Eobert 
Macghahorn,  was  himself  in 
England,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  John  would  be  able  to 
see  him  before  his  return. 
The  house  where  he  was  staying 
being  only  a  short  distance 
from  John's  home,  he  drove 
over  there  the  following  morn- 
ing. Cousin  Eobert  was  a 
man  of  about  forty-three  years 
old,  a  breezy  person,  whose 
chief  interest  was  in  every 
kind  of  sport.  He  talked  with 
quite  a  perceptible  Irish  brogue, 
and  the  two  were  soon  on  terms 
of  intimacy,  though  they  had 
not  seen  each  other  for  so  long 
that  at  first  sight  they  were 
almost  strangers.  But  Tarra- 
gon had  not  bargained  for  the 
attitude  that  his  cousin  adopted 
towards  his  proposed  expedi- 
tion into  the  wild  district  of 
country  that  lay  around  Mac- 
ghahorn. Two  months  ago 
such  a  journey  would  have 
been  a  simple  matter.  The 
activities  of  the  revolutionaries 
had  up  to  that  date  been 
directed  mainly  against  the 
police,  and  to  a  minor  degree 
against  the  soldiers.  But  lately 


the  aspect  of  affairs  had 
changed  altogether.  Sinn  Fein 
had  become  desperate,  rabid, 
and  savage  in  its  methods, 
and  every  stranger  was  liable 
to  be  seized,  if  not  killed  out- 
right. He  instanced  cases  of 
which  he  had  personal  know- 
ledge, where  people  starting 
out  on  an  excursion  like  the 
one  in  question  had  never  re- 
turned. He  was  equally  doubt- 
ful as  to  Tarragon's  making 
any  discovery  worth  his  while. 
Only  in  a  small  part  of  Ireland 
were  the  railways  still  running, 
and  he  would  have  to  fall  back 
on  motor-cars  or  jaunting-cars 
as  a  means  of  transit,  Tarra- 
gon's determination,  however, 
to  proceed  with  his  quest  car- 
ried weight  with  his  cousin, 
and  at  last  Eobert  yielded  to 
his  arguments.  He  went  fur- 
ther than  this,  and  said  that 
as  he  thought  of  paying  a  visit 
to  his  home  in  the  near  future, 
he  would  be  very  glad  if 
Tarragon  would  accompany 
him.  The  remaining  days  of 
leave  passed  by  with  breathless 
and  bewildering  speed,  and 
when  they  scrambled  into  the 
train  at  Euston  Station  on  a 
night  when  winter  had  already 
asserted  its  supremacy  with  a 
freezing  wind  and  threatening 
snow,  they  were  glad  of  their 
overcoats  and  Scottish  plaids 
as  an  addition  to  the  scanty 
coverings  provided  in  the 
sleeping-cars. 

At  first  sight  Macghahorn 
was  not  an  imposing  house. 
It  was  square  and  heavy,  and 
of  no  particular  architectural 
merit.  But  the  appearance  of 
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the  house  itself  from  the  out- 
side was  amply  made  up  for 
both  by  the  inside  and  by  the 
beauty  of  its  surroundings. 
Macghahorn  is  one  of  the  few 
spots  in  Ireland  where  the 
forest  has  taken  possession, 
and  hides  the  bare  face  of  the 
open  country.  A  river,  the 
same  river  that  encircles  Fane- 
less,  flows  through  the  demesne, 
and  to  begin  a  day's  fishing 
you  have  only  to  walk  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  hall 
door.  Art  has  made  little 
attempt  to  improve  on  nature, 
and  the  stretch  of  grass  between 
house  and  stream  is  unstudded 
with  flower-beds  or  interspersed 
with  trees.  Probably  some 
dwelling  stood  where  the 
modern  house  built  in  Napo- 
leonic days  now  stands,  when 
Strongbow  first  landed  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  sward  has  stayed 
unaltered.  The  Macghahorn, 
as  he  received  them  in  the 
dim  light  of  the  fire  in  the  hall, 
looked  with  his  grey  hair  and 
his  long  beard  like  a  patriarch. 
His  manner  of  greeting  his 
cousin,  though  stately  and  old- 
fashioned  in  its  courtesy,  was 
unmistakably  sympathetic  and 
sincere,  as  in  a  few  words  he 
expressed  the  regard  that  he 
had  always  entertained  for  his 
kinsmen,  and  the  pleasure  that 
it  gave  him  to  welcome  one 
of  them  to  his  home.  He  con- 
veyed the  impression  too  by 
everything  that  he  said  and 
did,  that  its  object  was  to 
make  John  feel  thoroughly  at 
home,  and  not  at  all  to  show 
off  his  own  possessions  or  vaunt 
the  charm  of  his  fireside — a 


delightful  state  of  affairs  that 
made  his  visitor  feel  completely 
at  his  ease. 

Tarragon  had  always  thought 
of  Irish  country  houses  as  stark 
and  grim,  lacking  all  comfort, 
but  made  up  for  by  what  they 
had  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
sport  and  open-air  enjoyment. 
He  found  that  Macghahorn 
possessed  both  merits.  The 
servants  were  rather  faithful 
retainers  than  paid  hirelings, 
especially  the  old  butler,  Sean 
Eiordan,  who  seemed  to  be 
about  the  same  age  as  his 
master,  whose  graceful  manners 
he  had  studied  to  advantage, 
adopting  towards  John  an  atti- 
tude of  friendly  interest  that 
was  by  no  means  wanting  in 
deference,  for  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  his  life  was  loyalty  to 
the  family  on  whose  land  he 
had  lived,  and  whom  he  and 
his  had  served  from  time  im- 
memorial. And  there  was  the 
family  mascot,  Brian  Boru,  the 
monkey.  He  was  privileged 
to  do  what  he  liked  and  go 
where  he  liked.  His  soft  woolly 
coat  shone  to  perfection,  and 
out  of  the  mass  of  dark  silky 
hair  covering  his  face  two 
knowing  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  visitor  with  an  expression 
of  rapt  attention  and  curiosity. 
Usually  at  dinner-time  he  sat 
behind  his  master's  chair,  and 
from  this  vantage  -  point  he 
seldom  moved,  though  occa- 
sionally he  would  come  down, 
walk  slowly  on  all-fours  across 
the  room,  waving  his  tail  grace- 
fully with  an  air  of  some  one 
making  up  his  mind,  and  then 
surprise  one  of  the  assembled 
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circle  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a  dark  and  hairy  paw 
round  the  back  of  his  chair. 
Between  Brian  Boru  and  his 
master  existed  an  intimacy  so 
close  as  to  create  a  regret 
that  the  animal  could  not 
speak  :  though  between  Eobert 
and  Brian  the  friendship  was 
one  -  sided.  Eobert  disliked 
monkeys. 

The  conversation  at  dinner 
flowed  on  in  an  unbroken 
cheery  stream,  and  though  the 
chieftain  preferred  to  talk  about 
old  memories  and  Eobert  about 
current  events,  John  felt  so 
much  buoyed  up  and  animated 
by  the  good  cheer  and  the 
excellent  wine  from  the  chief- 
tain's cellar  that  he  felt  quite 
capable  of  doing  his  duty  to 
both. 

It  had  been  rainy  during 
the  day,  but  as  the  night  drew 
on  the  wind  shifted  round  to 
the  east,  and  there  was  a  cold 
bite  in  the  air.  Looking  out  of 
his  window  before  going  to 
bed,  John  saw  the  ground 
white  with  hoar-frost.  He  drew 
the  curtains,  undressed  luxu- 
riously by  the  log -fire,  and 
fell  asleep  immediately,  full 
of  a  sense  of  contentment. 

The  Macghahorn  himself 
knew  nothing  of  the  second 
and  more  serious  purpose  that 
underlay  his  visit,  and  Eobert 
had  only  the  merest  inkling  of 
his  cousin's  designs;  but  at 
breakfast-time,  when  the  day's 
programme  was  discussed,  as 
an  alternative  to  fishing  in 
the  lake,  John  expressed  a 
wish  to  explore  the  surrounding 
country,  and  mentioned  the 


word  "  Faneless."  At  this  the 
chieftain  looked  surprised  and 
a  little  troubled.  His  hilarity 
gave  place  to  an  air  of  concern. 

"  If  you  have  come  here 
for  a  rest,"  he  said,  "  I  can 
scarcely  recommend  Faneless 
as  a  suitable  place  to  visit. 
You  know  what  has  happened 
there  lately,  I  suppose." 

John  admitted  that  he  did 
know.  Cousin  Eobert  had  fore- 
seen that  this  would  occur 
sooner  or  later,  and  for  a 
moment  wondered  whether  it 
would  be  judicious  to  make 
one  last  effort  to  dissuade 
him.  But,  after  all,  he  thought, 
it  would  be  mere  waste  of 
words  :  for  John  had  come  to 
Macghahorn  with  a  definite 
purpose,  and  there  was  no 
turning  him  from  it. 

"  Well,  if  Cousin  John  really 
wants  to  see  Faneless,  and  I 
know  he  takes  an  interest  in 
these  things,  there  is  no  reason 
why  I  shouldn't  have  Dolly 
put  into  the  dog-cart,  and  we 
could  start  about  ten.  We  need 
not  be  there  more  than  a  few 
hours,  and  we  can  be  back 
before  dark." 

It  sounded  almost  too  good 
to  be  true.  John  had  expected 
opposition,  and  found  only 
mild  acquiescence.  And  so  it 
befell  that  very  soon  after  ten 
they  found  themselves  well 
on  their  journey  to  the  place 
that  was  to  be  so  closely 
linked  with  their  fate. 

It  was  fully  an  hour  before 
they  had  passed  out  of  the 
region  of  trees  into  country  of 
quite  a  different  kind.  Then 
the  woodland  ended,  and  a  long 
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expanse  of  rolling  turf  land 
spread  out  before  them,  with 
here  and  there  a  ploughed 
field  or  a  root  -  crop  to  break 
the  monotony. 

Half-way  down  the  hill  there 
was  a  cross-roads,  and  the 
route  to  the  left  led  to  Fane- 
less.  In  the  angle  made  by 
the  branching  of  the  ways 
stood  a  small  house  with  a 
quaint  projecting  porch.  The 
front  had  once  been  white,  but 
now  was  yellow  with  age.  It 
had  four  square  window-frames 
with  all  the  windows  shut 
and  the  blinds  drawn,  which 
added  to  its  melancholy 
dejected  appearance.  Its 
thatched  roof  was  sodden  and 
worn  with  the  rains  of  a 
thousand  torrents.  In  front 
of  the  porch  stood  a  man  tall, 
with  broad  shoulders,  and  a 
dark  moustache.  His  ancient 
bowler  hat  and  the  remains 
of  what  had  once  been  fur  on 
the  collar  of  the  dingy  over- 
coat that  was  drawn  closely 
round  him  gave  him  the  air 
of  a  tradesman  or  lower  middle- 
class  man  who  might  have  seen 
better  days.  They  would 
hardly  have  taken  any  notice 
of  him  but  for  the  unavoidable 
impression  that  he  was  watch- 
ing them  closely.  He  nodded 
to  Eobert,  and  wished  him 
good  morning  as  they  passed. 
But  it  was  not  a  genial  greet- 
ing. And  then  the  man  with- 
drew inside  the  porch. 

"  Who  is  that  man  ?  "  said 
Tarragon. 

"  A  man  called  Baity,  who 
was  for  some  time  my  father's 
bailiff.  Our  former  bailiff  was 
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a  splendid  old  fellow  called 
Tom  Brodrick  :  he  died  about 
seven  years  ago ;  and  when 
my  father  was  looking  about 
for  some  one  to  take  his 
place,  this  man's  former  em- 
ployer, who  lives  just  over  the 
hill  there — and  he  pointed  to 
a  great  clump  of  firs  that  stood 
out  on  the  horizon  beyond  a 
stretch  of  park-land — happened 
to  be  selling  most  of  his  land. 
Baity  had  a  good  character : 
he  was  young,  he  was  thor- 
oughly experienced  in  his  job, 
and  he  was  reputed  to  be  honest 
and  reliable  in  business  matters. 
He  couldn't  be  quite  the  same 
thing  to  us  as  old  Brodrick, 
but  he  did  his  work  very  well. 
But  when  the  war  began  there 
was  trouble.  Nearly  all  the 
men  on  my  father's  estate, 
who  were  the  right  age,  enlisted 
directly,  either  in  the  yeomanry 
or  the  local  regiment.  This 
man  refused  to  go.  No  argu- 
ment had  any  weight  with  him, 
though  all  were  tried,  and  a 
year  afterwards  he  left  us,  and 
since  then  we  have  scarcely 
seen  him." 

"  Was  he  popular  with  the 
people  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly  popular,  but 
influential.  He  didn't  belong 
to  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  for  that  reason  they  looked 
on  him  askance.  Also  there 
was  a  rumour  that  he  was  of 
foreign  origin,  and  you  can 
understand  how  that  would 
prejudice  them  against  him  in 
such  an  old  conservative  corner 
as  this  is.  But  he  was  clever 
and  well-educated,  and  careful 
not  to  offend  their  suscepti- 
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bilities,  so  that  he  was  respected 
even  if  not  beloved  ;  and  he 
had  a  way  of  getting  them 
round  to  his  way  of  doing 
things." 

Tarragon  reflected  on  what 
he  had  heard,  and  forbore  to 
question  his  cousin  further. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards 
they  came  near  to  a  small 
village  that  lay  not  very  far 
from  their  journey's  end. 
Eobert,  asked  for  its  name, 
said  that  it  was  called  Kil- 
liney.  All  at  once  the  khaki 
uniforms  of  a  group  of  soldiers 
appeared  just  in  front  of  them, 
an  unusual  sight  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  From  the 
midst  of  the  soldiers  stepped 
forward  a  young  officer.  He 
was  tall  and  slight.  On  his 
tunic  there  were  black  buttons, 
and  in  his  cap  a  silver  badge 
that  shone  gaily  in  the  sun- 
light. With  his  merry  spark- 
ling eyes  and  his  frank  and 
open  manner,  his  appearance 
was  the  least  calculated  to 
inspire  mistrust  or  antagonism 
that  one  could  well  imagine. 
A  moment  after  they  came  up 
his  cap  blew  off  in  the  wind, 
and  they  saw  that  he  had 
dark  curly  hair  that  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  chestnut 
colour  of  his  moustache. 

"  Good  morning,"  he  said 
cheerily,  more  as  if  he  were 
greeting  old  friends  than  hold- 
ing up  suspects.  "  May  I  ask 
your  names,  please,  and  see 
any  papers  that  you  have  to 
identify  you  ?  " 

Tarragon  thanked  his  stars 
that  he  happened  to  have  a 


letter  addressed  to  "  John  Tar- 
ragon, Esq.,"  and  bare  of  any 
mention  of  rank  or  regiment. 
Every  human  sentiment  would 
have  prompted  him  to  make 
himself  known  to  the  officer, 
but  news  travels  with  demoni- 
acal speed  in  that  strange  land, 
and  caution  warned  him  to 
keep  up  his  character  of  a 
mere  civilian  visitor.  If  the 
soldiers  had  seen  him  greet 
their  commander  as  a  brother 
officer,  they  would  have  talked 
about  it  in  barracks,  and  the 
news  would  soon  have  reached 
the  ears  of  interested  civilians. 

"  One  hears  a  great  deal," 
said  Eobert,  after  they  had 
satisfied  their  inquirer  that 
they  were  loyal  subjects, 
"  about  the  '  brutal  military  ' 
and  rot  of  that  kind — but,  by 
Jove  !  nobody  could  say  that 
officer  wasn't  extraordinarily 
civil  and  friendly." 

Between  the  time  of  their 
leaving  the  village  and  of  their 
arrival  on  the  outskirts  of 
Faneless,  Tarragon  had  leisure 
to  reflect  on  the  two  small 
incidents  of  their  journey.  The 
figure  of  the  man  they  had  seen 
standing  by  the  porch  of  the 
small  house  contrasted  forcibly 
with  the  officer  and  his  men. 

He  thought  of  the  smart  and 
debonair  demeanour  of  the 
troops  and  their  leader,  and 
felt  proud  to  be  able  to  claim 
comradeship  with  them.  The 
difference  between  them  and 
the  skulking  figure  at  the 
porchway  represented  the  gulf 
that  divided  the  ideas  for  which 
they  stood. 
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He  was  interrupted  in  his 
reverie  by  the  voice  of  Eobert. 

"  D'you  see  the  big  building 
on  the  hill  over  there  to  our 
right.  That's  the  asylum  of 
Faneless." 

Certainly  it  stood  in  the 
most  commanding  position,  and 
might  have  been  a  palace  rather 
than  an  abode  of  lunatics. 
A  square  and  solid  mass  of 
grey  stone,  it  reminded  John 
of  the  Escorial,  the  combina- 
tion of  a  monastery  and  a 
palace  built  by  Philip  the 
Second  of  Spain  as  a  retreat 
for  his  old  age.  But  another 
reflection  followed  rapidly  on 
the  first.  A  scene  that  he  had 
witnessed  months  before  in  a 
far-away  part  of  the  country 
came  vividly  before  him — a 
chance  occurrence  that  had 
shown  how  such  a  place  might 
harbour  intrigue  and  become 
the  centre  of  plots  against 
the  Government.  If  it  could 
be  done,  it  would  be  worth 
while  knowing  more  of  this 
asylum.  And  various  passages 
in  his  conversation  with  Dave- 
nant  came  back  to  him  with 
renewed  and  fuller  meaning. 

"  Now,  what  is  it  that  you'd 
be  seeing  in  Faneless  ?  "  said 
Eobert,  displaying  in  voice  and 
manner  the  purely  Irish  side 
of  his  nature,  for  county  gentle- 
men possess  the  fortunate  gift 
of  a  dual  personality,  and  are 
equally  at  home  in  the  most 
distinguished  circles  of  a  capital 
or  in  the  society  of  the  simplest 
peasant.  "Is  it  these  bleeding 
statues  you're  anxious  to  look 
at  ?  Though,  for  myself,  I 


can't  understand  a  sensible  man 
wanting  to  waste  time  over 
them." 

"  I'm  with  you  there,"  said 
Tarragon.  "  What  about  the 
asylum  ?  " 

"  The  asylum  !  What  would 
you  be  looking  at  the  asylum 
for  ?  It's  my  advice  to  you, 
as  well  as  to  every  other  man, 
to  be  keeping  out  of  asylums 
as  well  as  graveyards  as  long 
as  ye  can." 

"  I've  seen  bleeding  statues, 
and  saints  who  open  and  shut 
their  eyes,  and  dead  trees  that 
blossom,  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  but  I  can't  ever  re- 
member having  been  into  an 
asylum." 

Cousin  Eobert  was  decidedly 
puzzled.  But  John  was  his 
guest,  and  he  had  no  other 
object  but  to  please  him,  so  he 
told  him  that  a  certain  Dr 
Mahaffy,  whom  he  knew  very 
well,  would  no  doubt  be  only 
too  willing  to  supply  them  with 
the  necessary  credentials. 

Dr  Mahaffy  lived  in  a  small 
house  close  to  the  entrance  of 
the  great  building.  It  was  a 
dingy  little  haunt,  more  par- 
ticularly in  winter,  when  its 
surroundings  were  no  longer 
enlivened  by  the  brilliant  col- 
ours of  the  garden,  to  which 
the  owner  devoted  all  the 
leisure  time  at  his  disposal.  It 
is  one  of  the  traits  that  the 
Scots  and  the  Irish  have  in 
common,  that  both  excel  in 
hospitality ;  and  an  excellent 
luncheon,  as  well  as  munificent 
supplies  of  whisky,  were  imme- 
diately placed  before  the  visi- 
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tors.  Eobert  gave  the  doctor 
to  understand  that  they  had 
come  mainly  with  the  object 
of  calling  on  him,  and  accept- 
ed his  hospitality  with  great 
warmth  and  gratitude,  deeply 
regretting  at  the  same  time 
that  they  would  have  to  go 
away  directly  afterwards. 

On  hearing  this,  their  host 
immediately  guessed  that  their 
real  object  in  visiting  Faneless 
was  to  see  the  church  and  the 
scenes  of  the  supposed  miracles  ; 
and  he  made  no  secret  of  his 
utter  disillusionment  with  re- 
gard to  those  wonders.  "  It's 
certain,"  said  he,  "  that  the 
story  is  all  piffle  and  nonsense 
from  the  beginning.  Now, 
wouldn't  you  like  for  to  be 
spending  your  time  more  ad- 
vantageously by  looking  at  our 
place,  the  most  famous  asylum 
in  all  Ireland,  and  the  only 
sight  worth  seeing  in  the  whole 
of  Faneless  ?  " 

Eobert  gave  John  a  cautious 
kick  under  cover  of  the  table — 
a  hint  so  utterly  unnecessary 
that  you  may  be  sure  it  was 
not  disregarded. 

"  Sure,"  went  on  the  doctor, 
"  this  story  has  been  used  to 
make  the  place  as  famous  as 
if  it  were  a  racing  centre.  Ye 
can't  imagine  what  an  out- 
rageous increase  of  prices  and 
dishonesty  among  the  trades- 
people here  has  resulted  from 
this  monstrous  imposture  that's 
been  put  upon  the  poor  harm- 
less greenhorns.  And  doubt- 
less, captain,  you'll  know  as 
well  as  meself  who  it  is  that 
we've  to  thank  for  it.  Why, 


the  same  people  who  are  the 
cause  of  all  that  we've  had  to 
suffer  these  twelve  months  and 
more.  Indeed,  it's  nothing  but 
trouble  that  they've  brought 
us.  Now  I'm  a  loyalist  meself, 
and  belong  to  a  family  that 
have  always  been  loyalists. 
And  it's  my  belief  that  most 
of  the  people  in  this  country 
are  loyal  at  heart,  only  they're 
afraid  to  own  it.  It's  terrorised 
they  are  by  the  small  gang 
that  rules  them  and  dupes 
them.  And  this  invention  about 
miracles  is  only  the  last  of  their 
shameful  fictions  and  forgeries. 
And  the  people  in  the  town, 
they  don't  protest  against  it  at 
all,  for  it's  helping  them  it  is 
to  make  the  most  infamous 
charges  for  quarters  that  are 
devoid  of  all  comfort  and 
swarming  with  legions  of  fleas." 

Eobert  made  a  rule  of  being 
careful  in  talking  of  matters  of 
this  kind.  To  his  idea,  the 
country  of  his  birth  had  always 
been  a  good  place  to  live  in  as 
long  as  one  kept  off  politics. 
He  agreed  with  his  host,  but 
preferred  to  change  the  subject 
by  praising  his  roast  beef  and 
whisky,  and  to  encourage  him 
to  talk  about  his  new  fernery, 
which  the  doctor  rightly  re- 
garded as  his  first  and  foremost 
claim  to  celebrity. 

The  doctor  was  very  eloquent 
in  his  efforts  to  persuade  them 
to  stay  where  they  were,  and 
his  most  powerful  argument, 
which  he  kept  in  reserve  till 
the  last,  was,  "If  ye  can  spare 
the  time  to  come  round  with 
me,  I'll  show  ye  some  strange 
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sights  that  ye've  never  seen 
before,  and  that'll  take  the 
paint  off  all  the  miracles  that 
were  ever  performed  in  his- 
tory," his  native  dialect  be- 
coming more  and  more  pro- 
nounced in  proportion  to  his 
enthusiasm.  The  visitors  took 
a  great  deal  of  persuading,  but 
in  the  end  they  yielded  gradu- 
ally and  gracefully  to  Dr  Ma- 
haffy's  repeated  entreaties. 

The  asylum  was  a  marvellous 
place,  entirely  organised  and 
supervised  by  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
with  whom  the  doctor  appeared 
to  live  on  terms  of  the  greatest 
amity,  in  spite  of  his  decidedly 
anti- clerical  tendencies,  which 
cannot  have  been  a  secret  to 
them.  It  included  a  hospital, 
school,  laundry,  and  farm,  as 
well  as  a  chapel  and  two  im- 
mense recreation  halls.  Cer- 
tainly Tarragon,  and  perhaps 
Bobert — though  this  is  more 
doubtful — were  pleased  at  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  make 
a  lengthy  survey ;  but  the 
doctor  was  so  full  of  his  inten- 
tion of  showing  them  some- 
thing that  it  would  be  worth 
their  while  to  see  that,  while 
the  Sisters  displayed  great  keen- 
ness to  explain  to  them  all  the 
merits  of  the  chapel,  the  library, 
the  linen  rooms,  and  the  wards, 
of  the  neatness  and  methodical 
arrangement  of  which  they  were 
justly  proud,  he  made  scarcely 
any  attempt  to  conceal  his 
impatience. 

EventuaUy  he  had  his  way. 
He  escorted  them  to  a  ward 
in  which  there  was  a  patient 
who  was,  it  seemed,  the  object 


of  his  peculiar  interest.  This 
was  a  young  man,  apparently 
about  eighteen  years  of  age. 
He  had  been  brought  there  by 
a  strange  individual,  provided, 
it  is  true,  with  the  necessary 
medical  certificate,  who  stated 
that  he  had  been  asked  by  the 
boy's  parents  to  confine  him 
in  the  asylum,  as  the  boy's 
conduct  when  at  home  had 
been  dangerous.  He  had  threat- 
ened, so  it  was  said,  to  kill  his 
young  sister ;  and  before  this 
culminating  incident,  he  had 
gained  the  reputation  of  being 
so  eccentric  and  untrustworthy 
that  no  one  could  handle  him 
until,  as  a  last  resort,  his  rela- 
tions were  by  no  means  un- 
willing to  solve  the  problem  by 
sending  him  to  the  madhouse. 

When  the  doctor  tried  to 
make  the  boy  talk,  he  only 
talked  at  random,  and  in  lan- 
guage that  was  quite  unin- 
telligible. Added  to  this,  he 
was  suffering  from  some  dis- 
ease of  the  spine  that  disabled 
him  from  standing  firmly  on 
his  feet ;  and  when  at  last  the 
doctor  made  him  understand 
that  he  wanted  him  to  get  up 
and  go  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  he  succeeded  only  in 
walking  a  few  paces.  It  dawned 
on  them  gradually  during  these 
proceedings  that  the  doctor 
had  his  tongue  in  his  cheek, 
and  John  Tarragon  avers  to 
this  day  that  during  the  course 
of  the  interview  he  noticed  an 
unmistakable  wink  of  the  doc- 
tor's eye  which  was  farthest 
from  the  Sister  who  accom- 
panied them. 
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In  the  midst  of  their  observa- 
tions of  this  peculiar  patient, 
one  of  the  Sisters  came  into 
the  room  to  say  that  a  certain 
woman  under  her  charge  had 
heard  that  Captain  Macgha- 
horn  was  in  the  asylum,  and 
was  anxious  to  see  him.  They 
were  taken  into  a  small  com- 
partment some  distance  from 
the  body  of  the  institution, 
where  they  found  a  woman 
who  appeared  at  first  sight  to 
be  weighed  down  and  bent  with 
the  load  of  many  years.  But 
directly  she  saw  Captain  Mac- 
ghahorn,  she  rose  from  the 
dejected  and  crouching  position 
in  which  they  had  first  viewed 
her  on  entering  the  room,  and 
advanced  towards  him  with  an 
alacrity  that  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  her  former  air  of 
exhaustion.  "  Ah,  sure,"  she 
said,  fixing  her  eyes  on  him 
with  an  expression  of  great 
intentness,  "  it's  your  worship's 
self,  and  Heaven  knows  I  never 
thought  when  I  heard  them 
say  that  ye'd  been  seen  coming 
in  here  that  it  wasn't  God's 
mercy  had  sent  you." 

Both  of  them  were  astonished 
at  her  knowing  of  their  visit, 
for  no  one  had  mentioned  Cap- 
tain Macghahorn's  name ;  and 
on  the  Sister's  own  admission, 
the  woman  spent  almost  the 
whole  of  her  day  in  absolute 
solitude. 

"  And  surely  now  ye'll  bo 
coming  to  tell  me  if  you  have 
any  news  of  my  husband,  and 
whether  it's  better  he  is,  or  as 
near  death  as  they  were  think- 
ing him." 


Something  in  the  woman's 
voice  and  manner  were  familiar 
to  Eobert,  and  yet  he  turned 
a  face  of  blank  astonishment 
to  their  conductor. 

"  It's  Mrs  O'Eorke,"  he  said  ; 
"  she  whose  husband  was  done 
to  death  in  the  summer." 

"  Mrs  O'Eorke  1  " 

"  Yes  ;  she  who  was  Kathe- 
rine  Devarney  in  the  days  when 
you  may  have  known  her." 

Eecollections  of  his  boyhood 
at  Macghahorn  came  back  to 
him  as  he  recalled  a  fair-haired 
girl,  a  daughter  of  a  former 
lodge-keeper  long  since  dead  ; 
and  he  remembered  how  once 
when  he  had  been  fishing — he 
must  have  been  about  seven 
years  old  at  the  time — he  had 
fallen  into  a  pool,  and  she  had 
dragged  him  out  and  taken  him 
up  to  the  house  amid  a  hubbub 
of  eager  inquiries. 

"  Katherine  Devarney,"  she 
said ;  "  and  sure,  now  the 
memory  of  the  old  times  isn't 
lost  to  your  honour,"  and  be- 
gan to  pour  out  the  lamentable 
story  of  how  her  husband  had 
been  set  upon  returning  from 
his  duty  early  one  morning  and 
wounded  in  the  head,  and  was 
he  dead  or  no  f  The  tragedy, 
said  the  Sister,  had  deprived 
the  poor  soul  of  her  reason. 
And  yet  when  he  came  to  speak 
to  her,  if  her  reason  was  at 
fault,  he  had  ample  evidence 
that  her  memory  was  unmis- 
takably fresh  and  active. 

The  fevered  and  unending 
torrent  of  words  recalled  to 
Eobert  incidents  and  scenes 
that  he  had  almost  entirely 
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forgotten,  and  others  to  which 
he  had  never  given  a  thought 
for  years.  She  hoped  he  would 
come  to  see  her  again,  and  by 
her  supplications  won  from  him 
a  promise. 

Tarragon  listened  in  silence, 
and  meditated  on  what  he 
heard.  He  was  not  anxious  to 
go,  and  hoped  they  might  see 
more.  This  did  not  prevent 
him,  however,  from  looking  at 
his  watch,  and  remarking  to 
his  cousin  that  it  was  late : 
but  the  more  they  looked  at 
their  watches,  the  more  anxious 
became  Mahaffy  to  show  them 
something  new. 

"But  it's  still  early,  and  if 
you'll  only  stay  a  few  more 
minutes,  I  can  show  you  some- 
thing really  remarkable.  There's 
a  man  here  I  can  show  you 
who  was  brought  in  the  day 
before  yesterday  shivering  with 
terror — well,  I  might  say  quak- 
ing with  terror,  for  fear  I  was 
telling  a  lie — and  they  told  me 
he  was  mad  ;  but  it's  my  belief 
he  was  no  more  out  of  his  mind 
than  what  you  and  I  might 
be." 

They  were  forthwith  dragged 
off  by  their  indefatigable  host 
to  witness  this  new  marvel. 

An  iron  shutter  in  the  middle 
of  a  door,  drawn  noiselessly 
back,  revealed  an  oblong  cell, 
twenty  feet  by  ten,  in  which, 
lying  stretched  out  at  full  length 
on  a  mattress,  they  saw  a  tall 
man  with  dark  hair  and  olive 
complexion  absorbed  in  the 
study  of  a  dingy  coverless 


volume.  They  must  have  come 
up  very  silently,  for  he  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  ignorant 
of  their  presence.  On  the  wall 
by  the  side  of  the  door  hung 
one  of  those  order-boards  com- 
monly used  in  hospitals,  and 
on  it  the  words,  "  Solitary  con- 
finement :  strict  observation," 
caught  the  attention  of  Tar- 
ragon. The  doctor,  whose  will 
appeared  to  be  law,  insisted  on 
having  the  door  of  the  cell 
opened  by  a  warder  who  was 
guarding  it.  The  inmate,  taken 
aback  by  their  sudden  and  un- 
expected entry,  gave  a  per- 
ceptible start,  and  put  down 
the  book  that  he  had  been 
reading.  He  looked  up  quickly 
at  the  incomers,  and  in  his 
eyes  the  expression  of  be- 
wildered recognition  that  they 
conveyed  gave  no  hint  of  mad- 
ness, though  when  Robert  ad- 
dressed him  by  his  name  he 
immediately  affected  idiocy,  and 
made  such  a  marvellous  pre- 
tence of  being  mad  that  both 
of  them  almost  believed  for  a 
moment  that  they  had  been 
deceived  as  to  his  identity. 
Whether  Mahaffy  had  any  ink- 
ling of  the  nature  of  the  situa- 
tion will  never  be  known  to 
history.  And  soon  afterwards 
the  visitors  intimated  their 
desire  to  be  going,  this  time 
in  less  insistent  terms  than 
before,  and  yet  in  real 
earnest. 

The  mysterious  inmate  of  the 
cell  was  Baity,  the  former 
bailiff. 
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IV. 


When  they  left  the  asylum 
it  was  already  dark.  The 
wind,  which  had  been  soft  and 
almost  warm  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  day,  turned  cold 
in  the  evening.  The  pony  put 
his  ears  back,  and  moved  along 
at  the  briskest  of  trots,  as  if 
fully  conscious  that  it  had 
shifted  several  points  to  the 
east,  and  that  his  stable  lay 
at  the  end  of  the  journey. 

They  had  reached  the  near 
side  of  a  metal  bridge  which 
crossed  the  famous  river  and 
formed  the  boundary  point  be- 
tween Faneless  and  the  country 
beyond,  when,  without  warning, 
out  of  the  blackness  of  the 
night  came  sharp  and  angry 
voices — 

"  Halt !  Get  down  !  Hands 
up!" 

And  then,  as  there  seemed  to 
be  no  very  marked  inclination 
on  the  part  of  those  addressed 
to  comply  with  this  demand, 
more  and  angrier  shouts — 

"  Halt !  Get  down,  will  ye  ? 
Get  down,  or  we'll  fire." 

This  was  the  first  time  that 
either  Tarragon  or  Eobert  had 
experienced  an  encounter  of 
the  kind,  and  being  new  to  it, 
they  did  not  take  it  at  all  in 
the  way  that  it  was  meant. 
The  party  in  front  of  them, 
being  accustomed  either  to  the 
most  obsequious  compliance 
with  their  orders  or  to  open 
defiance,  may  have  been  a  little 
puzzled  by  the  moody  uncon- 
cern of  the  two  people  in  the 
dog-cart,  who  stopped,  it  is 


true — they  could  not  well  do 
otherwise,  the  road  being  barred 
by  six  stalwart  men  —  but 
showed  not  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  getting  down  or  of  hold- 
ing up  their  hands.  The  police 
(for  such  they  were)  became 
vociferous.  "  Get  down,  get 
down  quick,  d'you  hear  ?  We 
know  all  about  you.  We  know 
who  you  are.  Get  down ! 
Hurry  up,  or  we'll  put  a  bullet 
through  you  !  " 

They  knew,  in  fact,  nothing 
whatever  about  either  Tarragon 
or  Eobert,  but  their  imagina- 
tions were  stirred  by  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment. 

The  two  got  down  very 
leisurely,  and  not  in  the  best 
of  humours.  Eobert  was  visibly 
nettled. 

"  I  am  Captain  Macghahorn," 
he  said,  "  the  son  of  The  Mac- 
ghahorn. And  may  I  ask  in 
return  who  are  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  Head  -  Constable 
Burke,"  said  he  who  was  ap- 
parently the  leader  of  the 
group  of  police. 

The  head-constable's  manner 
changed  slightly.  He  motioned 
to  the  others  to  stand  back. 
Eobert  had  recovered  from  his 
rather  natural  surprise,  and 
realised  the  wisdom  of  making 
a  virtue  of  necessity.  He  there- 
fore explained  to  him  that  they 
had  spent  the  day  in  Faneless, 
and  were  returning  to  Macgha- 
horn, which  was  his  home. 

"  Have  you  any  firearms  ?  " 
said  the  constable. 

"  No,  we  have  not." 
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"I  am  afraid  that  I  must 
search  you." 

They  were  requested  to  open 
their  coats,  whereupon  Burke 
and  another  of  the  police  passed 
hands  over  their  pockets.  The 
police  appeared  satisfied  with 
this  examination,  but  still  un- 
convinced as  to  their  identity ; 
and  Robert  and  his  companion 
were  annoyed  at  hearing  that 
they  would  have  to  be  taken 
to  the  police  barracks  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  beyond  any 
doubt  that  they  were  the  per- 
sons whom  they  professed 
to  be. 

Let  it  be  explained,  to  avoid 
confusion,  that  the  group  of 
men  by  whom  Robert  and 
Tarragon  had  been  held  up 
belonged  to  the  body  who  were, 
until  a  short  time  ago,  the 
guardians  of  the  law  in  Ireland. 

Carefully  chosen  among  the 
staunchest  loyalists,  and  zeal- 
ous on  every  occasion  to  give 
proof  of  their  unswerving 
fidelity,  these  "  true  blues " 
had  been  marked  out  by  the 
originators  of  the  rebellion  as 
the  objects  of  an  unscrupulous 
and  untiring  persecution.  At 
a  time  when  the  "  military  " 
were  seldom  molested,  these 
devoted  men  were  exposed  day 
and  night  to  continual  dangers 
and  surprises. 

"  L'homme  de  police,"  says 
Balzac,  "  a  toutes  les  Emotions 
du  chasseur."  In  the  case  of 
the  "  true  blues,"  those  emo- 
tions had  undergone  serious 
modification.  Condemned  to 
live  inside  the  walls  of  a  puny 
barrack  in  a  state  of  constant 
expectation  of  attack  from  with- 


out, thrown  upon  their  own 
resources  for  amusement  and 
conversation,  boycotted  by  the 
timid  and  malignant — which  is 
to  say  the  greater  part  of  the 
population — thinking  of  and 
discussing  nothing  but  the 
anxious  preoccupations  of  the 
moment,  it  would  be  surprising 
if  even  the  bravest  and  most 
stoical  did  not  lose  their  high 
spirits,  and  drift  by  degrees 
into  a  state  of  nervous  incerti- 
tude and  apprehension.  This 
may  account  in  some  measure 
for  the  fact  that  when  the  party 
reached  the  police  barracks 
they  were  at  first  refused  ad- 
mission by  their  own  comrades. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  snarled  an 
agitated  voice  through  a  spy- 
hole in  the  heavily-barred  iron 
door.  "  Oh,  you  say  you're 
police.  We  know  your  sort. 
We've  got  a  dandy  little  supply 
of  bombs  in  here,  and  we'll  let 
you  have  one  or  two  in  a 
minute." 

"  That's  cheering,"  said  Tar- 
ragon, and  at  the  same  moment 
they  heard  a  window  being 
opened  cautiously  just  above 
them,  and  the  sound  of  some 
heavy  object  being  thrust  over 
the  sill. 

"I  am  Head  -  Constable 
Burke  of  Dromore,"  said  the 
leader  of  the  party. 

"  And  what  is  the  pass- 
word f  " 

"  Fish." 

Then  there  was  silence  for  a 
moment,  and  afterwards  the 
noise  of  several  heavy  bolts 
being  withdrawn  very  slowly 
one  after  the  other.  All  the 
time  the  spy-hole  remained 
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open,  and  two  dark  excited 
eyes  surveyed  the  arrivals  with 
much  suspicion.  When  the 
door  was  at  last  drawn  cau- 
tiously back,  the  whole  party 
walked  in  single  file  through  a 
narrow  winding  passage  be- 
tween two  high  and  carefully 
constructed  parapets  of  sand- 
bags, up  a  flight  of  stairs,  into 
a  large  and  very  badly-lighted 
room.  There  was  a  desk  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  room, 
and  sitting  in  a  chair  bending 
over  a  pile  of  documents  an 
oldish  man  with  spectacles, 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the 
"  true  blues."  The  light  was 
behind  him,  so  that  he  could 
not  be  very  distinctly  seen ; 
and  directly  Eobert  came  into 
the  room,  he  got  up  from  his 
seat  and  cried  out — 

"Mr  Eobert!  Mr  Eobert! 
Now  who  would  have  thought 
of  finding  you  here  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not  I,"  said  Mac- 
ghahorn ;  "  and  very  glad  I 
am  to  see  you,  Cully.  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  see  you  at 
any  time,  but  more  than  ever 
at  this  moment." 

"  And  now  what  would  you 
say  to  a  drop  of  real  good  Irish 
whisky  :  real  good,  I  mean  it, 
in  spite  of  these  disthressful 
times?" 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  of  it, 
especially  after  the  near  escape 
I've  had  from  your  bombers 
and  riflemen  at  the  door." 

"  I'm  sorry  your  honour 
should  have  had  so  much 
throuble  ;  but  no  doubt  you'll 
understand  that  we  must  use 
caution,  seeing  what  terrible 
events  we've  been  witnessing 


lately."  And  then  he  whis- 
pered into  Eobert's  ear, 
"  There's  been  an  accident  this 
evening  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  these  men  are  quite  new 
to  the  place.  They  come  from 
another  district  althogether,  and 
they  don't  know  the  gintry 
roundabouts,  more's  the  pity." 
Then,  after  a  pause,  "  And 
your  friend  there,  he'll  surely 
be  having  a  drop  of  whisky 
too."  And  Tarragon,  who  had 
remained  hitherto  in  the  back- 
ground, came  forward  and  was 
introduced  with  a  great  show 
of  warmth  on  both  sides. 

They  accepted  Cully's  invita- 
tion with  fervour,  and  twenty 
minutes  afterwards,  their  cap- 
tors being  now  fully  satisfied 
that  they  were  loyal  subjects, 
they  were  allowed  to  proceed 
on  their  way  to  Macghahorn 
with  a  pass  that  would  save 
them  from  a  recurrence  of  any 
such  inconvenience. 

When  they  reached  home  it 
was  already  two  hours  after 
the  time  of  their  being  ex- 
pected, and  the  chieftain  was 
in  a  state  of  great  uneasiness. 
They  had  only  a  few  minutes 
in  which  to  dress,  and  as  it 
was,  dinner  had  to  be  put  off 
half  an  hour  after  the  usual 
time. 

The  Macghahorn  heard  with 
surprise  of  their  adventure,  and 
looked  dubious  at  mention  of 
another  "  accident "  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  spoke  of 
the  distress  that  had  been 
caused  him  by  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  visit  of  a  cousin 
from  America  owing  to  the 
unsettled  condition  of  the  coun- 
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try.  It  was  not  a  very  cheery 
dinner,  and  Tarragon,  who  had 
been  debating  within  himself 
during  the  course  of  the  journey 
whether  to  take  the  old  man 
into  his  confidence,  decided  to 
postpone  the  attempt  until  a 
more  auspicious  occasion. 

Dinner  was  over,  and  they 
had  gone  into  The  Macgha- 
horn's  study.  The  chieftain 
himself  seemed  tired,  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  go  to  bed 
early.  Eobert  picked  up  the 
latest  number  of  the  '  Field,' 
and  became  absorbed  in  it  and 
disinclined  for  conversation.  It 
occurred  to  Tarragon  that  he 
had  had  very  little  exercise 
during  the  day,  and  a  strong 
desire  came  upon  him  to  go 
out  for  a  stroll  before  turning 
in  for  the  night.  On  his  asking 
Eobert  if  there  was  any  objec- 
tion to  this — 

"  None  at  all,"  said  he ; 
"  only  don't  make  any  noise 
going  out,  or  you  might  dis- 
turb my  father.  He  sleeps 
lightly." 

The  cold  was  bitter,  the  wind 
that  was  rising  sharp  and  keen. 
Tarragon  walked  along  the 
grass  by  the  side  of  the  drive 
at  an  easy  swinging  pace.  As 
far  as  he  could  remember  after- 
wards, it  must  have  been  a 
little  past  ten  o  'clock .  Knowing 
that  the  old  woman  who  lived 
at  the  lodge,  and  whose  sole 
occupation  in  life  was  to  open 
and  shut  gates,  generally  went 
to  bed  early,  he  was  surprised 
to  see  a  light  in  one  of  the  win- 
dows ;  and  his  interest  in- 
creased when  on  going  farther, 
he  saw  that  the  door  of  the 


house  was  open,  and  that  a 
tallish  man  was  standing  just 
inside  talking  to  a  young,  fair- 
haired  girl  who  held  a  lamp 
in  her  hand.  He  had  come  up 
to  the  house  so  quietly  that 
they  could  not  have  known 
there  was  any  one  near.  It 
was  rather  unusual  that  on 
such  a  freezingly  cold  night 
the  man  should  not  have  worn 
an  overcoat  or  covering  of  any 
kind.  He  appeared  to  be  re- 
monstrating with  the  girl,  or 
making  some  request  that  she 
was  unwilling  to  grant,  but 
their  voices  were  so  low  that 
it  was  impossible  to  hear  any 
actual  words.  And  then  John 
noticed  that  there  was  a  slit 
in  the  back  of  the  man's  coat, 
and  that  as  the  flap  blew  aside 
for  a  moment  it  disclosed  a 
revolver  in  his  hip-pocket.  It 
happened  that  the  light  of  the 
lamp  fell  full  upon  it :  it  could 
be  nothing  else  but  a  revolver. 
Then  what  should  he  do  t 
Well,  nothing  for  the  moment. 
That  was  the  obvious  course. 
"  It  was  not  his  business,"  he 
concluded.  Instant  action  was 
certainly  not  his  business. 

The  man  might  be  only  a 
keeper  or  neighbouring  farmer, 
who  had  been  in  the  habit, 
illegal  doubtless,  of  carrying 
the  revolver  for  his  protection. 

And  yet No,  it  couldn't 

escape  him  that  there  was 
something  sinister  about  it  all. 

He  resolved  not  to  touch  on 
the  matter  when  talking  to 
Robert.  Certainly  not  now : 
not,  in  any  case,  until  he  had 
taken  the  night  to  think  it 
over.  So  he  went  back  to  the 
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house  again,  and  after  hoping 
that  Eobert  would  rest  well 
after  the  eventful  day,  retired 
to  his  own  room. 

But  he  could  not  sleep  ;  he 
tossed  about.  He  got  up  and 
lit  a  cigarette,  and  then  another 
and  another.  He  must  have 
smoked  twelve  in  all.  Why 
had  the  doctor  said  that  the 
man  whom  he  had  seen  that 
very  day  at  a  place  four  miles 
distant  had  been  in  the  asylum 
since  the  day  before  yesterday  ? 
Was  the  doctor  himself  a  con- 
federate in  some  infamous  plot  ? 

That  was  barely  possible : 
it  was  out  of  the  question,  for 
the  doctor  himself  had  deliber- 
ately led  them  to  the  solitary 
cell.  Maybe  the  doctor  was 
of  the  type  that  fears  neither 
God  nor  man  :  certainly  the 
events  of  the  day  all  pointed 
to  his  being  incredibly  reckless. 
The  only  solution  that  came  to 
Tarragon  was  that  the  doctor 
was  actuated  by  an  impish 
spirit,  and  that,  partly  from 
self-conceit,  partly  from  desire 
to  entertain  his  guests  by  ex- 
hibiting the  sights  of  the  asylum 
as  something  to  set  off  against 
the  exploded  wonders  of  Fane- 
less,  he  had  been  led  into  taking 
a  very  injudicious  course. 

Tarragon  knew  well  from 
former  experiences  the  kind  of 
punishment  meted  out  by  the 
leaders  of  Sinn  Fein  to  those 
who  betrayed  their  secrets. 
Truly  a  doctor  is  in  a  certain 
measure  a  privileged  person, 
allowed  certain  indulgence  by 
both  parties  as  one  who  by  the 
incidents  of  his  profession  can- 
not fail  to  know  certain  secrets, 


and  who  may  be  valuable  to 
both  of  them  in  their  hour  of 
need. 

But  that  would  not  save  him 
were  he  proved  a  traitor,  or 
even  guilty  of  a  grave  indiscre- 
tion in  circumstances  of  this 
kind.  And  a  thrill  passed 
through  him  as  he  thought 
that  this  might  none  the  less 
provide  him  with  the  clue  that 
would  prevent  his  mission  from 
being  fruitless,  followed  like  a 
flash  by  thought  of  the  risk 
they  ran,  of  the  danger  he 
might  bring  upon  his  cousins 
by  his  eagerness.  As  he  pon- 
dered over  the  events  of  the 
day,  trying  to  form  them  into 
ordered  sequence,  what  a  tangle 
of  bewildering  speculations 
raced  one  another  through  his 
brain.  Naturally  he  could  not 


He  awoke  at  dawn  the  next 
morning,  conscious  that  he  had 
spent  a  few  hours  in  a  slumber 
disturbed  by  a  medley  of 
strange  dreams,  uppermost 
among  which  in  his  conscious- 
ness was  the  sensation  of  sus- 
taining an  encounter  with  a 
wild  boar,  whose  desperate  en- 
deavours to  bite  him  had  only 
just  been  frustrated.  After  a 
hurried  breakfast  Tarragon 
went  out  into  the  open  air  in 
the  hope  of  composing  his 
overtaxed  and  weary  brain 
into  some  sort  of  tranquillity. 
He  walked  down  one  of  the 
woodland  paths  in  the  direction 
of  the  sea,  and  crossing  a  rath, 
climbed  up  the  steep  bank  on 
the  other  side.  Here,  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  he  looked  out 
towards  the  sea.  A  battle  was 
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in  progress  between  the  sun- 
shine and  the  storm-clouds. 
For  a  moment  the  sun  would 
burst  forth,  soon  afterwards 
eclipsed  by  darkness  looming 
over  the  headlands,  and  snow 
mingling  with  the  sea  foam. 
He  walked  back  by  a  different 
path,  which  brought  him  to  a 
small  gate  on  the  opposite  side 
of  Macghahorn  to  the  main 
lodge. 

As  he  crossed  the  road,  he 
saw  a  side-car  turn  into  the 
drive.  It  contained  the  driver 
and  one  other  person,  whose 
face  he  could  not  see,  as  their 
backs  were  turned  to  him. 
He  was  rather  intrigued  at  the 
idea  of  visitors  to  Macghahorn, 
and  wondered  who  it  was  ;  so 
he  walked  up  the  drive  briskly, 
anxious  not  to  miss  the  new 
arrival.  When  he  reached  the 
house,  he  found  that  his  antici- 
pations were  justified,  and  that 
a  visitor  had  arrived.  He 
heard  voices  in  the  library, 
and  a  little  after,  going  in, 
found  the  chieftain  engaged  in 
what  appeared  to  be  a  con- 
fidential interview  with  a  young 
man.  They  were  standing  to- 
gether at  the  farther  end  near 
the  fire. 

"  Am  I  in  the  way,  sir  f  " 
he  said,  feeling  that  he  might 
be  de  trop. 

"  No,  not  at  all.  Sit  down, 
John.  This  is  Mr " 

"  Wynterfold,"  said  the  visi- 
tor, and  turned  towards  John. 

Something  familiar  in  the 
appearance  of  the  newcomer 
struck  him  immediately.  Al- 
though he  was  dressed  in  the 
garb  of  peace,  there  was  no 


mistaking  the  colour  of  his 
curly  hair  or  the  genial  greet- 
ing of  his  merry  brown  eyes. 

"  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  you 
somewhere  before,"  and  almost 
before  he  had  spoken,  the  other 
said — 

"  On  the  road  the  other  day, 
just  this  side  of  Killiney.  I 
suppose  you  were  going  to 
Faneless." 

"  Yes ;  we  were  going  to 
Faneless." 

"  Bather  an  unhealthy  spot 
to  be  visiting  on  leave,  wasn't 
it?" 

The  remark  took  Tarragon 
off  his  guard.  His  surprise 
must  have  been  visible  in  his 
face. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  is.  Not 
exactly  the  place  for  a  rest 
cure,  but  I'm  not  in  need  of 
one  at  the  moment,  though 
we  all  may  be  if  this  sort  of 
thing  goes  on  much  longer." 

"  You  seem  to  have  curious 
taste  in  the  way  of  sight-seeing, 
anyhow.  The  asylum  and  the 
police  barracks  are  scarcely 
among  the  most  famous  beauty 
spots." 

At  this  point  The  Macgha- 
horn called  Wynterfold  away. 
There  was  a  matter  of  import- 
ance between  them  apparently, 
and  he  looked  concerned. 

Tarragon  sat  down  in  an  arm- 
chair and  picked  up  an  illus- 
trated newspaper.  The  first 
thing  that  he  saw  in  it  was  a 
picture  of  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  most  notorious  rebels,  at 
that  moment  in  prison,  bending 
over  a  cradle  with  a  baby  in  it. 
His  soul  revolted  at  the  thought 
of  the  imbecility  of  the  press. 
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Hundreds  of  the  constables 
who  had  been  killed  left  widows 
and  orphans  presumably  no  less 
sorrowful,  and  yet  no  photo- 
graphs of  these  appeared  in  the 
illustrated  newspapers. 

Wynterfold  got  up  and  said 
he  must  be  going,  and  as  The 
Macghahorn  had  his  back  to 
them  and  was  opening  a  safe 
near  the  fireplace,  he  seized  the 
opportunity  to  throw  a  letter 
into  one  of  the  baskets  that 
stood  on  the  writing-table.  Tar- 
ragon, looking  into  the  basket, 
saw  that  it  was  addressed  to 
himself.  Then  The  Macghahorn 
came  towards  them  after  lock- 
ing the  safe,  and  handed  Wyn- 
terfold a  small  object  neatly 
done  up  in  paper. 

Directly  they  went  out  of  the 
room  Tarragon  picked  up  the 
letter  and  read  it.  It  was  from 
Davenant,  and  like  all  Dave- 
nant's  letters,  short  and  to  the 
point.  He  told-  Tarragon  that 
he  could  trust  Wynterfold  and 
tell  him  what  he  wished,  and 
that  Wynterfold  would  act  as 
a  liaison  to  hand  on  to  the 
proper  quarter  anything  that 
could  be  discovered. 

Fortunately,  the  letter  was 
so  short  and  so  clear  that  John 
spent  only  a  few  seconds  in 
mastering  its  contents.  He 
then  went  out  into  the  hall, 
and  succeeded  in  stopping  Wyn- 
terfold, who  was  just  getting 
into  the  car,  and  who  was  either 
not  yet  certain  as  to  whether 
Tarragon  was  really  the  man 
he  wanted,  or  careful  to  avoid 
at  all  events  the  mistake  of 
being  too  forward. 

"  Can  you  give  me  a  lift," 


said  Tarragon,  "for  a  short 
way  along  the  road  ?  I  want 
to  go  to  a  house  which  lies  in 
your  direction." 

Wynterfold  signified  his  en- 
tire willingness,  and  Tarragon 
got  up.  Both  were  burning  to 
talk  about  their  mutual  secret. 
This,  however,  was  out  of  the 
question  until  they  could  find 
a  means  of  getting  out  of  hear- 
ing of  the  driver  of  the  jarvey ; 
but  at  last  a  hill  gave  them 
their  chance,  and  making  use 
of  the  very  plausible  and  reason- 
able excuse  that  the  weight  of 
three  people  behind  him  would 
probably  shorten  the  life  of 
the  horse,  they  jumped  off  and 
very  soon  succeeded  in"  letting 
the  vehicle  outdistance  them 
to  such  a  length  that  no  syllable 
of  their  conversation  could  reach 
the  ears  of  the  driver. 

"  I  was  lucky  finding  you  as 
I  did,"  said  Wynterfold  directly 
they  were  well  out  of  hearing. 
"  Did  you  find  anything  at  the 
asylum  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  found  some- 
thing that  may  be  useful,  but 
I  can  be  certain  of  nothing  as 
yet.  There  was  one  incident 
of  our  visit  that  seemed  to  me 
particularly  odd.  On  our  way 
to  Faneless  we  saw  a  man  called 
Baity,  a  rum  fellow  in  appear- 
ance, rather  the  kind  that 
you'd  expect  to  be  a  Sinn 
Feiner.  He  was  standing  in 
front  of  a  house  which  I'll 
show  you  when  we  pass  it ; 
and  I  can  swear  that  the  very 
same  man  was  in  the  asylum, 
catalogued  as  a  lunatic,  when 
we  were  visiting  it.  The  doctor, 
a  man  called  Mahaffy,  said  that 
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he  had  been  brought  in  two 
days  ago,  and  was  quite  un- 
aware, it  appears,  that  he  had 
been  out  of  the  place  where 
we  found  him  since  his  arrival. 
But  stranger  even  than  that, 
I  happened  quite  by  chance  to 
go  out  yesterday  evening  for  a 
stroll,  and  close  to  the  lodge 
gate  I  saw  a  man,  who  I  am 
sure  was  this  same  man  Baity, 
talking  to  a  girl  there,  and  he 
had  a  revolver  in  his  pocket." 

"  Are  you  sure  that  this 
man's  name  is  Baity  ?  " 

"  Certain  ;  Eobert  knows  him 
well.  Before  the  war  he  was 
bailiff  at  Macghahorn  for  a 
time." 

"  Nothing's  certain  in  this 
country.  But  it  looks  as  if 
your  trip  to  Faneless  wasn't 
thrown  away.  And  did  you  see 
any  other  curious  people  ?  " 

"  Yes.  One  was  a  woman, 
the  widow  of  Constable  O'Eorke 
who  was  killed  in  the  summer. 
She  appeared  quite  mad,  de- 
lirious, and  raving  ;  and  a  boy, 
or,  rather,  a  young  man,  who 
was  said  to  be  a  lunatic,  but 
who  had  very  little  wrong  with 
him  that  I  could  see,  except 
that  he'd  damaged  his  leg  and 
couldn't  walk." 

"  What  did  he  look  like  1  " 

"  Bather  unusual.  Very 
black  hair,  pale  complexion, 
and  very  light-grey  eyes  and 
a  slight  squint." 

"  Well,  I  think  this  matter 
is  well  worth  the  trouble  of 
looking  into.  Time's  short, 
but  we  must  manage  to  meet 
again  somewhere  to  talk  over 
all  this.  I'm  at  a  place  called 
Calgadoun  near  here  with  a 


detachment.  There  are  only 
two  companies.  It's  by  the 
sea,  about  six  miles  from  you, 
and  I  go  occasionally  to  see 
the  coastguards.  There  is  a 
little  club  where  we  can  for- 
gather, not  a  bad  little  haunt, 
and  it  has  the  advantage  that 
we  should  be  able  to  meet 
there  without  attracting  too 
much  attention.  Not  here.  Is 
to-morrow  afternoon  about  four 
convenient  to  you  f  " 

"  Yes,  I  can  manage  that. 
I  could  come  by  train." 

"  And,  by  the  way,  don't 
carry  arms." 

"  No,  for  the  good  reason 
that  I  haven't  got  any." 

"  Well,  that's  all  right.  Ee- 
member,  to-morrow  at  four. 
You  won't  fail  me?  " 

"  Not  I." 

The  car  halted  at  the  top  of 
the  hill ;  the  driver  looked 
back  to  see  how  far  behind 
they  were. 

"  Sure,  when  the  gintry  gets 
together,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  how  they're  afther  telling 
one  another  all  the  news  of  the 
last  twelvemonth.  And  never 
a  thought  for  to  be  keeping  the 
baste  waiting  in  the  cauld." 

The  "  baste  "  shook  himself, 
and  looked  round  curiously  at 
the  pair  as  they  clambered  in. 

Tarragon  remembered  there 
was  something  he  wanted  to 
show  his  companion.  And  five 
minutes  afterwards  Wynter- 
fold  felt  a  dig  in  the  ribs,  and 
looking  round  took  stock  of 
the  forlorn-looking  habitation 
on  their  left,  which  wore  an 
even  more  doleful  aspect  than 
ever  amid  its  dark  and  solitary 
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surroundings.  After  which  Tar- 
ragon left  the  two  to  continue 
their  journey  together,  and 
walked  back  by  paths  over  the 
fields  and  through  the  woods 
to  Macghahorn. 

Luncheon  was  a  latish  meal 
at  his  cousin's  house,  and  he 
knew  that  if  he  arrived  by  a 
quarter  to  two  or  shortly  after- 
wards, he  would  be  in  perfectly 
good  time.  And  as  he  believed 
in  combining  business  with  plea- 
sure, he  decided  to  make  a  good 
round  of  it  and  see  something 
more  of  the  country. 

The  most  trying  feature  of 
life  in  Ireland  for  all  classes  in 
these  times,  in  which  land- 
owners, loyalists,  police,  mili- 
tary, and  rebels  share  alike — 
it  is  the  only  point  they  all 
have  in  common — is  that  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  is  so 
largely  curtailed  by  the  pre- 
vailing political  conditions  that 
no  one  can  walk  abroad  in 
safety  or  with  any  assurance. 
For  the  "  military  "  it  is  for- 
bidden by  order;  for  rebels  it 
may  mean  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  capture  and  imprisonment ; 
for  constables  it  frequently 
spells  certain  death  ;  for  ordin- 
ary individuals,  no  matter  what 
their  rank  or  sympathies,  it 
entails  being  suspected  by  both 
parties.  No  wonder  that  Tar- 
ragon, as  he  had  done  before  at 
Ballybouchon,  looked  well  at 
the  people  whom  he  met,  and 
that  they  looked  well  at  him. 
But  it  was  worth  the  risk  for 
the  sake  of  the  fresh  air  and 
the  novelty  of  the  surroundings. 

He  returned  to  Macghahorn 


to  find  the  house  in  a  state  of 
the  wildest  upheaval  and  ex- 
citement. For  the  first  news 
that  greeted  him  was  that  the 
chieftain  himself  had  just  been 
arrested  and  taken  away  by  a 
party  of  soldiers  who  had 
arrived  there  less  than  an  hour 
before. 

"  What  for  1  " 

"  For  concealing  arms,"  said 
old  Eiordan,  who  was  in  a  state 
bordering  on  tears. 

Tarragon  could  hardly  be- 
lieve that  the  figure  he  saw 
before  him  was  the  same  dig- 
nified and  imperturbable  old 
man  who  had  attended  on 
him  with  such  care  the  first 
evening. 

"  That  ever  I  should  have 
lived  to  see  the  day,  your 
honour,"  wailed  the  distraught 
major  -  domo.  "  Lord  Kerri- 
gan's house  burrned  to  the 
ground ;  Mr  Chichester,  the 
resident  magistrate,  and  one 
of  the  nicest  gintry  in  the 
county,  done  to  death  in  the 
dark  and  nobody  any  the 
wiser  ;  and  now  my  old  master, 
who  never  harmed  a  fly,  ar- 
rested on  his  own  hearthstone. 
And  all  within  a  month,  sorr, 
all  within  a  month."  And  a 
catch  in  his  voice  stifled  further 
comment  or  lamentation. 

The  next  person  to  give  his 
version  of  the  story  was  Eobert, 
livid  with  indignation.  All 
the  revolvers,  he  swore,  had 
been  given  up  except  one,  and 
surely  a  man  must  have  some- 
thing to  defend  himself  with 
in  these  times  from  the  danger 
of  sudden  attack.  Himself  an 
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ex-officer,  and  the  house  well 
known  for  its  loyalty  !  The 
authorities  must  be  mad.  They 
had  behaved,  he  admitted,  with 
civility  and  consideration,  but 
were  firm  in  their  insistence 
that  his  father  must  go  with 
them. 

It  may  be  easily  understood 
that  the  place  was  plunged  in 
gloom.  And  the  rest  of  the 
day,  which  was  spent  by  Tar- 
ragon in  hopeless  efforts  to 
console  his  cousin,  is  not  among 
his  happiest  recollections.  In- 
wardly he  was  very  much  sus- 
tained by  the  thought  that  he 
would  be  seeing  Wynterfold  on 
the  morrow,  and  that  he  would 
probably  be  able  to  find  out 
from  him  what  was  the  motive 
for  such  a  move.  For  the 
present  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  await  events  and  be 
quiet.  He  took  advantage  of 
Eobert's  partial  return  to  a 
serene  frame  of  mind  after 
dinner  to  explain  to  him  that 
he  had  made  an  appointment 
to  meet  Wynterfold  the  follow- 
ing afternoon. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  for 
him  to  catch  a  train  that  left 
the  nearest  station  to  Mac- 
ghahorn  shortly  before  three, 
and  to  reach  the  club  in  good 
time  for  his  appointment.  And 
then  he  led  his  cousin  round 
with  some  difficulty  to  talk  on 
other  topics,  for  at  present  he 
too  must  be  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  pressing  problems  of  the 
moment.  It  was  better  so. 

The  next  day  Tarragon,  as 
the  hour  of  his  interview  with 
Wynterfold  drew  nearer,  real- 
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ised  that  a  new  matter  of  some 
gravity  had  been  added  to  those 
which  they  originally  intended 
to  discuss.  They  were  both 
punctual  to  their  appointment, 
arriving  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  the  selected  time.  Wyn- 
terfold inquired  after  Davenant, 
whom  he  described  as  "  one  of 
the  best,"  and  after  lavishing 
on  him  praise  which  every  one 
who  knew  him  would  willingly 
accord,  and  exchanging  one  or 
two  commonplaces,  they  settled 
down  to  business.  Luckily  the 
club  smoking-room  was  empty. 
It  often  was  in  those  times. 
Wynterfold  started  off  with — 

"  I  suppose  you  want  to  hear 
about  your  cousin  ?  "  and  so 
saved  Tarragon  trouble.  "  Well, 
the  news  was  as  unexpected  to 
me  as  it  no  doubt  was  to  you. 
It  is  another  odd  business.  I 
went  there  nominally  to  inquire 
whether  he  had  any  contraband 
to  hand  over :  they're  very 
strict  about  these  things  lately. 
He  argued  with  me  for  some 
time,  asked  what  he  would  do 
if  the  house  was  attacked  by 
rebels  and  they  were  absolutely 
defenceless.  All  I  could  say 
was  that  an  order  was  an 
order,  and  that  there  was  an 
end  to  it. 

"  Then  it  appears  that  a 
search  party  came  to  search 
the  lodge,  which  has  lately 
become  suspect.  Others  be- 
sides yourself  have  noticed 
shady  people  hanging  about 
there.  In  the  lodge  they  had 
a  big  find — revolvers  and  some 
ammunition ;  and  then  it  oc- 
curred to  Croft,  who  was  in 
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command  of  the  party  and  at 
liberty  to  search  any  place  if 
he  saw  fit,  to  go  up  to  the 
house.  They  took  him  round 
without  making  the  slightest 
objection,  but  he  noticed  that 
they  hesitated  about  letting 
him  enter  one  of  the  bedrooms. 
He  said  that  he  must  go  in, 
and  in  a  wardrobe  which  was 
locked  there  was  a  revolver. 
Croft  told  me  the  story  him- 
self. When  they  were  going 
round  the  room  The  Macgha- 
horn,  who  was  with  them,  said 
to  Croft  as  they  came  to  the 
wardrobe,  *  I'm  afraid  there's 
something  here  that  I  shall 
have  to  hand  over  to  you,'  and 
forthwith  produced  the  revolver. 
There  was  no  alternative]  to 
arresting  him.  Croft  then  went 
into  his  study  and  explained  the 
situation  as  tactfully  as  possi- 
ble. He  said  that  he  must  be 
aware  there  was  an  order  that 
no  civilian  was  allowed  to  have 
firearms  in  his  possession,  and 
that  as  he  had  infringed  the 
order  he  was  liable  for  the 
penalty.  '  But  surely  they 
won't  allow  the  arrest  of  a 
former  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 
county  whose  political  opinions 
are  beyond  suspicion,'  said  The 
Macghahorn  ;  *  and,  besides,  I 
know  your  General.  He  is  a 
friend  of  mine.'  Croft  told  him 
that  he  would  no  doubt  have 
an  opportunity  of  explaining 
the  matter  to  the  General,  but 
that  he  must  carry  out  his 
orders.  And  there  it  ended." 

"  And  how  do  you  think  it 
will  end  ?  " 

"  That's  not  for  me  to  say. 


But  I  don't  suppose  they'll 
carry  matters  to  extremes.  Be- 
tween you  and  me,  I  think  it 
may  prove  to  be  a  very  for- 
tunate thing  that  your  cousin 
has  been  removed  from  Mac- 
ghahorn just  at  present.  This 
country  within  ten  miles  of 
Faneless  is  a  hotbed  of  rebels. 
As  I've  already  told  you,  the 
very  lodge  has  been  discovered 
to  be  a  favourite  meeting-place 
of  the  gun-men.  The  conspira- 
tors know  that  the  inmates  of 
the  house  are  never  about  late 
at  night ;  and  it  is  a  quiet 
secluded  spot  off  the  main 
roads  where  they  are  not  very 
likely  to  be  disturbed  by  pic- 
quets,  either  of  military  or 
police." 

"  Ought  I  not  to  warn 
Eobert  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  you  would 
do  any  good ;  and  yet  if  he's 
discreet  he  might  be  able  to 
find  out  one  or  two  things  for 
us  in  his  capacity  as  master  of 
the  house." 

Tarragon  wondered  if  it  was 
possible  to  rely  on  Eobert 's 
discretion.  He  could  see  that 
Wynterfold  did  not  like  to 
touch  on  the  bigger  and  knottier 
question  of  the  asylum  while 
his  anxiety  as  to  his  cousin 
was  still  unallayed ;  so  having, 
as  he  supposed,  heard  all  that 
Wynterfold  had  to  say,  he 
plunged  into  the  second  matter. 

"  Now,  have  you  found  out 
anything  to  add  to  what  I  told 
you  yesterday  or  to  throw  any 
light  on  it  t  " 

"  Well,  there  are  two  things 
that  I  want  to  ask  you.  First, 
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about  the  doctor  :  how  did  he 
come  to  show  you  all  these 
extraordinary  people  ?  " 

"  I  can't  at  present  ascribe 
it  to  anything  else  but  his 
vanity.  Eobert  buttered  him 
up,  praised  his  whisky  and  his 
garden,  of  which  he's  very 
proud,  and  put  him  in  such  a 
good  humour  that  he  exhausted 
every  means  in  his  power  to 
keep  us  before  he  let  us  go. 
He's  a  lonely  man,  he  likes 
companions,  and  he's  bored  to 
death,  I  believe,  in  that  asylum 
with  only  the  sisters  and  the 
warders  to  talk  to." 

"  Ah !  and  that  suggests 
another  point.  Did  the  sisters 
show  any  objection  to  your 
visiting  these  patients  ?  " 

"  We  scarcely  saw  any  of 
them  except  the  one  who  came 
round  with  us.  She  was  a 
simple  homely  individual,  with 
no  thought  but  to  show  off  her 
linen  rooms  and  her  French 
library,  which  contained  noth- 
ing that  I  could  see  except  the 
most  elementary  devotional 
books.  I  think  it  most  unlikely 
that  she  had  any  inkling  of  a 
mystery  connected  with  the 
inmates.  And  the  doctor  ap- 
peared to  manage  her  pretty 
much  as  he  liked." 

"  And  have  you  any  explan- 
ation to  account  for  those 
things  f  " 

"  I  have  an  idea  of  my  own, 
though  I'd  scarcely  presume  to 
call  it  an  explanation.  In  the 
first  place,  there's  no  reason 
why  the  Sinn  Feiners  shouldn't 


contrive  to  use  an  asylum  as  a 
place  of  refuge  for  perpetrators 
of  outrages.  All  the  posts  on 
the  boards  that  control  these 
institutions  are  now  held  by 
people  who  are  very  far  from 
being  loyal.  The  old  ruling 
class  in  Ireland  haven't  lately 
had  a  say  in  such  matters. 
Even  those  who  remained  in 
possession  of  any  power  were 
conquered  in  the  last  elections. 
But,  as  far  as  I  know,  little 
effort  has  yet  been  made  to 
find  out  to  how  great  an  extent 
the  sympathies  of  the  new- 
comers are  with  the  extremists 
among  the  rebels.  Also,  and 
this  is  rather  important,  when 
I  last  saw  Davenant,  he  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  Faneless, 
or  some  part  of  Faneless,  was 
being  used  as  a  prison." 

"I've  also  heard  rumours  of 
the  kind  quite  recently.  By 
the  way,  about  this  lame  boy 
that  you  mentioned.  I  hap- 
pened to  give  your  description 
the  other  day  to  one  of  the 
Intelligence  people,  and  he  said 
he  had  heard  of  such  a  man 
before  in  connection  with  out- 
rages in  another  part  of  the 
country.  Grey  eyes,  black  hair, 
and  a  squint — a  combination 
that  should  easily  be  recog- 
nised. Yes  ;  I'll  see  Vardon, 
the  Intelligence  officer,  again 
about  this,  and  by  putting  two 
and  two  together,  we'll  try  to 
get  something  substantial  to 
work  on.  And  now,  before  we 
part,  let's  take  a  stroll  on  the 
beach." 
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The  patrician  calm  of  Mac- 
ghahorn  was  by  no  means 
restored  on  the  following  morn- 
ing by  the  appearance  of  a 
most  unusual  missive  on 
Eobert's  breakfast-table.  Thus 
it  ran — 

"BE  PREPARED. 

"  Beware  of  the  Black  Hand, 
as  it  has  come  to  our  Notice 
that  you  are  giving  information 
to  the  Police  About  the  I.E.B. 
So  Beware  of  Death.  Be  Pre- 
pared. 

Signed  by  Me.     I.E.B." 

At  any  ordinary  time  he 
would  have  concluded  that  this 
singular  document  had  origi- 
nated in  the  design  of  some 
facetious  friend  to  play  him  a 
practical  joke.  But  the  events 
of  the  past  week  had  accus- 
tomed him  to  such  a  large 
measure  of  the  unforeseen  and 
the  unexpected  that  they  had 
begun  to  prey  on  his  nerves, 
and  he  was  at  present  almost 
inclined  to  take  the  matter 
seriously.  None  the  less  he 
put  a  bold  face  on  it,  and  as 
he  threw  it  over  to  Tarragon, 
he  attempted  to  pass  it  off  as 
a  joke. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  we're 
beginning  to  need  our  revolvers 
just  when  they've  taken  them 
away  from  us.  And  what  a 
beautiful  day,  too,  to  be  pre- 
paring to  meet  death.  The 
first  fine  day  that  we've  had 
since  we've  been  in  Ireland." 


The  sun  was  streaming  in  at 
the  windows,  casting  a  golden 
splendour  over  everything  and 
over  the  two  thoughtful  indi- 
viduals at  the  table. 

"  Well,  I'm  damned,"  said 
Tarragon.  "  D'you  know,  I've 
often  heard  of  these  things,  but 
this  is  the  first  one  I've  ever 
seen.  They  don't  always  mean 
anything,  however.  Yet  nowa- 
days I  scarcely  think  anybody 
could  have  sent  it  for  a  joke. 
A  blotchy  postmark,  common 
paper  that  you  could  buy  at 
any  village  shop,  dirty  thumb- 
mark  on  the  cover,  and  the 
stamp  upside  down.  I  wonder 
what  Sherlock  Holmes  would 
make  of  it." 

"  He  might  make  something 
of  the  thumb-mark,  if  it  isn't 
too  dirty." 

"  Yes,"  said  Tarragon  medi- 
tatively, and  inwardly  resolved 
that  he  would  show  the  thing 
to  Vardon. 

A  letter  came  to  Tarragon 
also  that  day.  It  was  handed 
to  him  by  Eiordan  at  luncheon, 
and  it  had  no  stamp  and  no 
postmark.  It  said  simply,  "  The 
matter  is  being  attended  to. 
Same  place  and  time.  Two 
days."  That  must  mean  four 
o'clock  on  Friday  at  the  club 
at  Colgadoun. 

"  Such  is  civil  war,"  said  he 
to  Eobert  as  he  went  out. 

Tarragon  kept  his  tryst  at 
the  Hartington  Arms,  and  there 
he  learned  that  the  information 
that  he  had  been  able  to  obtain 
coincided  with  certain  scraps  of 
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knowledge  which  had  reached 
the  neighbouring  military  au- 
thorities by  means  of  anony- 
mous letters.  And  it  had  been 
arranged  that  on  the  night  of 
the  coming  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day a  raid  would  be  concerted 
upon  the  asylum.  Wynterfold 
intimated  vaguely  that  he 
might  take  part  in  it. 

He  wanted  to  see  Tarragon 
after  the  raid  was  over,  and 
they  fixed  a  rendezvous  at  the 
entrance  to  the  asylum  at  mid- 
day on  Sunday.  After  that 
they  waited  on  destiny,  to  see 
what  it  would  bring  forth. 

And  so,  on  the  following 
Saturday  night,  or  rather  Sun- 
day morning,  for  it  was  already 
nearly  an  hour  past  midnight, 
the  old  adage,  "  Let  sleeping 
dogs  lie,"  was  abandoned  for 
another  one,  "  Wake  sleeping 
dogs  up,"  and  some  fourscore 
of  weary  soldiery  were  roused, 
without  previous  warning  and 
amid  torrents  of  frightful  lan- 
guage, from  their  comfortable 
beds  that  they  might  take  part 
in  the  enterprise. 

Of  the  four  sides  to  the  great 
enclosure  in  which  the  asylum 
stood,  one  was  formed  by  a  rail- 
way line  which  ran  between 
steep  and,  in  some  cases,  pre- 
cipitous grass-grown  or  scrub- 
grown  banks. 

And  down  what  was  pro- 
bably the  steepest  point  came 
the  beleaguering  band  an  hour 
later  in  the  darkness,  guided, 
as  far  as  that  was  humanly 
possible,  by  an  anxious  officer, 
whose  remarks,  hastily  ejacu- 
lated at  intervals,  spoke  each 
of  a  peril  to  be  avoided. 


"  For  the  love  of  God  don't 
drop  your  rifle  on  the  railway 
line.  It'll  raise  the  dead. 
Clutch  on  to  that  branch.  The 
bank  is  as  steep  as  a  house 
wall."  The  warrior  hesitated, 
a  dark  chasm  gaping  beneath 
him,  water  at  the  foot  of  it. 

"  Now  spring  over  the  ditch 
lightly  ;  don't  tumble  into  it." 

They  did  it  very  badly,  for 
a  rifle  and  a  tin  helmet  are 
serious  encumbrances ;  the 
marvel  is  that  they  did  it  at 
all  without  some  clatter  of  iron 
on  iron,  or  steel  on  steel,  that 
might  have  awakened  not  only 
the  inmates  of  the  asylum, 
but  of  the  whole  surrounding 
world. 

And  just  as  they  had  finished 
slithering  down  the  slimy  pre- 
cipice, and  Croft — for  it  was  he 
— was  collecting  and  arranging 
his  band  of  aspirants  for  the 
honours  of  Chasseurs  Alpins, 
the  officer  commanding  the 
investing  force  arrived  on  the 
scene. 

His  idea,  he  said,  was  that, 
to  exclude  even  the  smallest 
loophole  of  escape,  all  the 
troops  should  reach  their  posts 
simultaneously.  There  was,  he 
added,  had  they  known  it,  a 
beautiful  path  through  the 
fields  above  the  railway  em- 
bankment that  would  have  led 
them  straight  to  the  lowest 
point  of  descent. 

But  they  had  not  known  it. 
For  the  preliminary  reconnais- 
sance of  the  officer  and  his 
friends  on  the  preceding  morn- 
ing was  fraught  with  the  danger 
born  of  the  suspicion  of  chance 
onlookers,  and  was  thus  per- 
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force  superficial.  However, 
twenty  minutes  afterwards,  they 
were  all  neatly  arranged  in  the 
prescribed  sentry  groups  of  six 
men  to  a  post  along  the  beat, 
and  prepared  for  spending  their 
seven  hours'  vigil  in  the  exhilar- 
ating occupation  of  standing  or 
sitting  among  the  leafless  and 
sodden  blackberry  bushes,  or 
on  steep  swards  of  soaking 


This  done,  Croft  went  up 
and  down  to  reconnoitre,  and 
to  ascertain  that  the  cordon 
was  complete  and  secure. 

Fifty  yards  to  the  left,  Wyn- 
terfold  was  leaning  wearily 
against  a  high  stone  wall,  and 
cursing  the  stringent  regula- 
tions that  prevented  him  from 
smoking.  Croft  suggested  that 
he  should  come  down  to  the 
spot  where  their  beats  met,  as 
there  was  a  bank  there  on 
which  they  could  sit. 

"  What  time  do  you  think 
the  search  party  will  arrive  t  " 
said  Croft. 

"  Oh,  about  eight,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Wynterfold. 

"  Curse  my  luck  forming  part 
of  this  filthy  cordon  instead  of 
being  in  the  search.  We  shall 
be  sitting  here  till  at  least  one 
o'clock  to-day,  as  they  must 
take  at  least  five  hours  if 
they're  going  to  search  right 
through  that  enormous  place." 

They  sat  down  on  the  farther- 
most bank,  whence  they  could 
see  the  twinkling  of  a  hundred 
lights  among  the  great  pile  of 
buildings  opposite  in  the  be- 
leaguered sphere.  It  was  about 
half  an  hour  after  three.  They 
had  still  almost  four  hours  to 


wait  before  they  would  see  any 
daylight.  And  it  is  hard  to 
know  how  they  would  have 
found  them  in  any  degree 
tolerable  had  not  Croft  had 
the  fortunate  misfortune  to 
mislay  his  walking-stick,  so 
that  at  intervals  of  visiting 
his  posts  he  would  return  to 
the  selfsame  spot  and  clamber 
about  in  the  grass,  groping  in- 
effectively. 

Again  and  again  they  re- 
turned and  renewed  the  quest. 
And  then,  as  the  dawn  was 
breaking  and  the  neighbouring 
picquet  had  been  called  in  to 
assist,  a  soldier  found  it,  like 
King  Richard's  crown,  hanging 
on  a  thorn-bush. 

It  grew  lighter  and  lighter. 
Daylight  had  come,  and  they 
could  smoke  their  pipes,  thank 
Heaven  ! 

And  even  better  than  this, 
there  was  news  of  the  arrival 
of  cookers.  The  watch-worn 
soldiery  pricked  up  their  ears 
and  indulged  in  eager  specula- 
tion. The  cookers  had  been 
seen,  but  they  had  missed  their 
way,  and  were  wandering  all 
round  the  line  of  outposts  be- 
fore they  arrived  at  the  appro- 
priate spot.  There  the  watchers 
sated  their  hunger  and  glad- 
dened their  hearts  with  hot 
tea,  a  marvellous  transforma- 
tion resulting  from  this  pro- 
ceeding. 

From  silent  and  moody  they 
became  cheerful  and  talkative. 

The  agents  of  settled  govern- 
ment were  now  both  without 
and  within.  The  search  party 
had  begun  its  search.  The 
exponents  of  anarchy  were,  it 
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was  hoped,  still  inside.  But 
were  they  ?  That  was  the 
anxious  question  of  the  hour. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  houses 
round  began  pouring  into  the 
street,  providing  a  host  of  diffi- 
cult conundrums  for  the  officers 
in  charge  of  the  beleaguering 
party.  Was  it  possible  to  deny 
to  the  people  their  perfectly 
legitimate  request  to  hear  Mass? 
And  yet  who  could  say  that 
any  one  of  them  might  not 
have  slipped  out  of  that  very 
suspicious  priest's  house  that 
lay  with  its  back  opening  on 
to  the  grounds  of  the  asylum 
in  the  strip  of  road  under 
Wynt  erf  old's  control  t  Mean- 
while the  search  party  went 
about  everything  with  order 
and  method.  They  searched 
the  wards,  they  searched  the 
chapels,  the  dining-rooms,  hos- 
pitals, and  laboratory ;  the 
library  and  the  linen  cupboards, 
the  boys'  school,  girls'  school, 
and  mortuary,  and  many  other 
places  unrememberable,  and 
after  about  four  hours  it  seemed 
that  their  search  would  be  in 
vain.  Their  faces  fell ;  yet 
there  were  still  the  outbuildings. 
When  they  got  to  this  point, 
the  outposts  were  ordered  to 
narrow  the  circle  they  had 
ringed  round  the  asylum,  and 
to  draw  in  through  hedges  and 
wire  fences,  across  the  lawns 
and  avenues  and  hayfields  and 
cabbage  patches  up  to  a  wall 
which  divided  off  what  we  may 
call  the  business  as  distin- 
guished from  the  domestic  part 
of  the  institution.  From  this 
point  was  clearly  visible  a  play- 
ground which  had  been  im- 


provised into  a  cage  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  moment.  It 
was  bounded  on  all  sides  but 
one,  which  consisted  of  a  high 
bare  wall,  by  a  massive  iron 
railing  quite  impassable.  In 
it  roamed,  played,  chattered, 
moped,  and  squabbled  a  heter- 
ogeneous assortment  of  men- 
folk, old  and  young,  reputable 
and  disreputable,  all  herded  to- 
gether indiscriminately.  Among 
them  were  not,  it  was  believed, 
any  of  the  notorious  male- 
factors who  were  the  object  of 
the  day's  enterprise;  but  the 
"  true  blues,"  who  reinforced 
the  military  picquets,  passed 
the  time  in  giving  opinions  as 
to  which  of  this  herd  they  con- 
sidered candidates  for  summary 
execution.  They  pointed  out 
such  a  one,  the  silent  shifty- 
eyed  man  with  the  dark  beard, 
for  example,  as  a  participator 
in  the  last  dastardly  killing 
affray,  and  averred  with  con- 
viction that  justice  would  be 
violated  if  he  were  not  hanged. 
Perhaps  it  would  be,  but 
the  authorities  regarded  him 
as  nothing  more  than  a  satellite 
of  greater  wrongdoers,  and  one 
of  the  first  rules  of  policy  is  to 
lay  the  burden  of  penalty  on 
ringleaders  and  spare  the  lesser 
fry.  The  searchers  had,  so  it 
was  rumoured,  captured  one  or 
two  of  those  whom  they  sought, 
thus  proving  beyond  a  doubt 
that  their  suppositions  with 
regard  to  the  asylum  were  not 
baseless.  And  they  had  put 
the  warden,  a  potentate  of 
mysterious  habits  and  solitary 
disposition,  in  custody.  One 
o'clock,  and  they  were  still 
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searching  the  outbuildings  with 
no  very  startling  results.  Half- 
past  one,  and  the  troops  were 
ready  for  their  second  meal. 
Wynterfold  and  Croft  found 
some  loyalist  sympathisers  who 
generously  persisted  in  their 
sharing  luncheon  with  them, 
which  they  did  gladly  but  in  a 
great  hurry. 

And  then  between  two  and 
three  o'clock  orders  were  re- 
ceived to  close  in. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  " 
asked  eagerly  the  members  of 
the  encircling  party  on  reach- 
ing the  open  space  before  the 
great  gate  where  an  immense 
body  of  "  military,"  "  true 
blues,"  and  officials  of  the 
institution  crowded  so  thick 
that  there  was  hardly  a  passage 
through. 

Croft,  on  arriving  at  this 
scene,  recognised  almost  all  his 
old  friends  in  the  neighbourhood 
as  having  joined  in  the  search. 
They  looked  tired  and  depressed, 
which  surprised  him,  seeing 
that  they  had  only  been  up 
since  seven. 

"  The  search  has  been  a 
failure,"  said  a  comrade  to  him 
in  an  undertone.  "  I  believe 
they  as  good  as  caught  three 
of  the  rascals,  but  they  slipped 
away,  and  are  still  being  looked 
for.  What  the  deuce  have 
you  been  doing  ?  Scrambling 
through  hedges  and  ditches  ?  " 

Croft  looked  down  at  his 
coat,  which  was  covered  with 
mud  and  grass.  The  spectacle 


had  been  so  absorbing  that  he 
was  quite  ignorant  of  his  be- 
draggled appearance. 

There  was  a  stir  suddenly 
among  the  crowd,  and  heads 
were  turned  towards  the  closed 
gate.  Somebody  was  knocking. 
It  was  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  gate  should  be  opened, 
and  quite  as  doubtful  whether 
the  solitary  civilian  who  came 
in  view  on  its  opening  should 
be  granted  permission  to  enter. 
He  asked  for  the  doctor.  The 
doctor  t  Why  on  earth  should 
he  want  to  see  the  doctor,  he 
whose  glance  and  manner  and 
appearance  suffused  such  a 
radiance  of  health  and  high 
spirits  ?  And  just  then  Wyn- 
terfold, coming  forward,  recog- 
nised the  now  familiar  figure. 
It  was  Tarragon. 

"  I  wonder  if  I  could  see  the 
officer  in  command,"  he  said 
to  the  tall  and  imposing  person- 
age who  was  considering  the 
case. 

"  You  are  speaking  to  him," 
and  suddenly  his  expression 
changed,  and  he  only  just  pre- 
vented himself  from  recognising 
the  ubiquitous  John  in  face 
of  all  the  onlookers. 

"Yes;  it's  all  right.  You 
can  come  in ;  "  and  then,  so  as 
not  to  be  heard  by  any  of  the 
entourage,  "  we've  finished  our 
business  here,"  and  all  with  a 
manner  signifying  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  complete  indiffer- 
ence to  him  whether  Tarragon 
saw  the  doctor  or  not. 
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"  Oh  !  it's  Dr  Mahaffy  you 
want  to  see,"  said  one  of  the 
officials  who  was  sitting  in  the 
gate-room  near  the  entrance. 
"  I'm  sorry  to  say  he's  gone 
out ;  but  it's  back  he'll  be  in 
less  than  half  an  hour.  Perhaps 
you'll  sit  down  and  wait  in  the 
porter's  lodge." 

Tarragon  sat  down  by  the 
fire  in  the  night-porter's  room 
warming  his  hands.  He  wanted 
to  see  what  was  going  on,  but 
it  was  inadvisable  that  he 
should  appear  to  be  prying. 
Yet  it  was  consoling  to  have 
a  window  through  which  he 
could  observe  even  an  infini- 
tesimal part  of  what  was  hap- 
pening outside.  It  was  very 
little,  but  it  was  better  than 
nothing.  A  few  loungers  were 
congregated  in  the  porch,  and 
more  because  they  were  the 
only  people  he  could  see  than 
for  any  other  reason,  his  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  them. 

They  were  not  uninteresting 
as  objects  of  study,  particularly 
the  nearest  one  of  all,  who 
stood  where  he  could  be  well 
and  clearly  seen,  standing  up- 
right with  a  good  light  behind 
him.  He  was  a  monk,  a  tall 
and  sinewy  monk,  robed  in  a 
long  gown  and  girded  with  a 
white  cord,  its  tassels  hanging 
decora tively  in  front  of  him. 
A  skull-cap  covered  the  back 
of  his  head,  and  underneath 
appeared  a  close-cut  crop  of 
hair  of  a  shade  that  no  one 
would  have  called  auburn — it 
was  too  fiery  for  that — above 


a  long  ascetic  face  that  ended 
in  a  straight  fringe  of  beard, 
brighter  even  than  the  hair, 
and  extending  from  ear  to  ear. 

"  There's  a  red  and  rusy 
one,"  thought  Tarragon  to  him- 
self. "  I  don't  believe  the 
regulations  allow  us  to  search 
monks.  He  seems  very  quiet. 
I  wonder  if  he's  feeling  nerv- 
ous." 

If  the  theme  of  these  medi- 
tations was  feeling  nervous, 
he  gave  little  indication  of  it. 
He  was  contemplating  the  scene 
before  him  hi  the  languid  in- 
different way  that  people  have 
who,  by  their  vocation,  are 
untouched  by  the  varied  cares 
to  be  met  along  the  highroads 
of  life,  and  who  merely  stand 
and  watch  in  all  the  corners  of 
the  world. 

A  little  before  the  time  when 
the  encircling  party  had  started 
out  in  the  darkness  of  the 
morning,  John  Tarragon  had 
gone  to  bed  after  a  long  talk 
with  old  Eiordan.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  Eiordan, 
agitated  by  forebodings  and 
gnawed  with  the  sense  of  im- 
pending disaster,  had  done 
something  that  no  one  who 
knew  him  would  have  believed 
possible.  To  save  his  master 
he  had  betrayed  his  master's 
secrets.  John  had  asked  him 
whether  he  thought  it  possible 
that  any  one  besides  members 
of  the  "  true  blues  "  had  seen 
Captain  Macghahorn  and  him- 
self when  they  were  escorted 
into  the  police  barrack  on 
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the  night  of  their  visit  to 
Faneless. 

"  No,  it  isn't  that,  your  hon- 
our," Eiordan  replied  ;  "  but 
it  wasn't  the  first  time  the 
captain's  been  there.  He  and 
Inspector  Cully  have  been  mak- 
ing up  and  down  to  one  another 
these  last  three  months.  And 
they " — he  made  no  further 
attempt  to  explain  the  word, 
though  he  pronounced  it  with 
significant  emphasis  —  "  they 
have  had  their  eye  on  both  of 
them  this  long  while."  It  was 
during  the  course  of  this  con- 
versation that  Tarragon  was 
confirmed  in  his  opinion  that 
even  Eiordan,  though  he  might 
have  his  suspicions  of  his  being 
an  officer,  had  no  idea  that  he 
was  normally  stationed  in  Ire- 
land. Thus  the  importance  of 
his  preserving  his  incognito, 
hitherto  undiscovered,  and  the 
peril  of  taking  any  rash  step 
that  might  reveal  his  identity. 

These  thoughts  passed 
through  his  mind  in  a  tenth 
of  the  time  that  it  takes  to 
write  of  them,  while  he  still 
examined  the  features  of  the 
enigmatic  monk.  He  wanted 
to  speak  to  Wynterfold  ;  but 
for  the  life  of  him  he  did  not 
know  how  it  could  be  done, 
without  making  too  much  of  a 
demonstration.  He  racked  his 
brains  for  a  scheme  ;  and  while 
he  still  seemed  as  far  as  ever 
from  any  feasible  device,  his 
eye  fell  on  a  piano  in  a  corner 
of  the  room.  He  remembered 
that  Wynterfold  had  told  him 
during  their  first  meeting  at 
Calgadoun  of  his  passion  for 
music,  and  how  a  friend  of  his, 


a  gifted  pianist,  used  some- 
times to  play  to  him  to  send 
him  to  sleep.  He  sat  down  at 
the  piano  and  played  the 
twelfth  sonata  of  Beethoven, 
first  softly,  then  louder.  It  did 
not  matter  much  in  the  circum- 
stances that  the  piano  was 
somewhat  out  of  tune.  And 
fortune  favoured  him.  A  sha- 
dow passed  the  window  swiftly. 
A  figure  crossed  the  threshold, 
and  the  person  who  was  upper- 
most in  his  thoughts  came  into 
the  room. 

"  Hullo  !  "  said  Wynterfold, 
"  they  tell  me  the  search  has 
not  been  entirely  without  re- 
sult, as  they  have  found  some 
people  here  who  were  prisoners 
of  Sinn  Fein." 

"  Quick,  shut  the  door.  I 
hope  you  haven't  drawn  too 
much*  attention  outside  coming 
in  here.  Look  at  that  monk  !  " 
He  pointed. 

Wynterfold  looked  at  the 
monk  for  several  seconds. 
"  Well,  just  an  ordinary  monk, 
isn't  he  ?  I've  seen  dozens  like 
him." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  he  is  an 
ordinary  monk.  I  want  to 
know  more  about  him,  and 
fairly  soon.  I  say,  do  you 
think  the  Eestoration  of  Order 
in  Ireland  Act  empowers  you 
to  pull  his  beard?  " 

"  What  ?  as  a  suppliant  f 
Why  do  you  want  me  to  pull 
his  beard  ?  " 

"  Because  I  don't  believe 
that  it's  his  own  beard,  or 
anybody  else's.  I've  a  very 
strong  suspicion  that  if  you  do 
give  it  a  pull,  it  will  prove  to 
be  a  false  beard." 
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"  Well,  it  certainly  wouldn't 
be  diplomatic,  but  it  might  be 
revelatory." 

"  Come  now,  you  can  play 
the  diplomat  to  decide  whether 
I  am  a  good  detective." 

"It's  a  ticklish  job  to  put 
on  any  one,  and  monks  are 
immune  from  search." 

"  They  are  as  a  rule,  but  let 
this  be  the  legitimate  excep- 
tion." 

"  And  whether  it's  legitimate 
or  not  will  be  shown  by  the 
sequel." 

"  Never  mind  !  try  a  tug  at 
it.  A  man  made  his  reputation 
by  pulling  out  a  rafter.  You 
may  make  one  by  pulling  off  a 
beard." 

Wynterfold  went  out  and 
walked  up  to  the  monk.  The 
man  had  a  book  in  his 
hand,  which  he  clutched  to  his 
bosom. 

"  Excuse  my  being  inquisi- 
tive," said  Wynterfold,  "but 
may  I  see  that  book  ?  " 

Bather  grudgingly  the  book 
was  handed  over.  It  was  a 
note-book  dealing  with  matters 
of  philosophy  and  ethics.  The 
names  Plato,  Aristotle,  Seneca, 
occurred  each  of  them  several 
times.  The  monk  explained 
that  he  was  a  student  at  the 
university. 

"  And  do  you  have  lectures 
on  Sundays  at  your  univer- 
sity f  " 

"  We  have  a  lecture  for  an 
hour  every  Sunday  morning 
after  Mass." 

"  And  what  do  you  study  at 
these  lectures  f  " 
"  Philosophy." 
"Philosophy;  not  theology?  " 


"  No  ;  philosophy,  Latin,  and 
Greek." 

"  And  do  you  take  any  in- 
terest in  politics  I  " 

"  No  ;   none  whatever." 

"  You  haven't  any  political 
opinions  at  all.  What  do  you 
think,  for  instance,  of  the 
present  state  of  Ireland  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  think  that  Ireland 
should  hang  on  and  try  to  get 
her  own  way." 

"  And  do  you  approve  of  the 
means  that  are  being  used — 
the  outrages  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  approve  of 
shedding  blood ;  but  I  should 
like  to  see  my  country  free." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by 
'  free  '  !  "  said  Wynterfold  after 
a  pause.  Throughout  the  con- 
versation he  wished  that  Tar- 
ragon had  been  in  his  place. 
He  could  probably  have  man- 
aged it  far  better.  "  An  in- 
dependent State  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do." 

The  monk  spoke  not  exactly 
with  a  pure  English  accent, 
but  with  speech  very  far  re- 
moved from  the  plain  Irish 
brogue.  Was  it  his  Latin  and 
Greek  studies  that  were  respon- 
sible for  this  ?  Otherwise  he 
seemed  quite  a  simple  man. 
Perhaps  he  had  lived  in  foreign 
countries  and  there  consorted 
with  people  who  spoke  the 
same  language,  but  who  were 
not  his  own  countrymen.  He 
might  have  been  to  Borne  and 
stayed  there  some  time. 

"  A  free  and  independent 
State,"  Wynterfold  continued. 
"  And  what  sort  of  figure  would 
your  people  make  divorced 
from  the  rest  of  us  ?  " 
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"  Oh,   of   course  we   should  that  it  was   locked ;    he  had 

be  a  small  country  of  no  great  knocked,  and  had  received  no 

importance.     But   I   must   be  answer.      He    had  j  wondered 

going  now."  whether,   during   their   search, 

"  Where  ?    Back  to  the  uni-  they  had  seen  what  was  be- 

versity  ?  "  yond  it. 

The    monk    made    a    quick  Then  he  looked  out  of  the 

movement — it    was    this    that  window  to  draw  the  notice  of 

gave  him  away.     Wynterfold,  some   one   who    could   answer 

seized  with  a  sudden  impulse,  his  question,  and  was  pleased 

laid  hold  of  the  hairs  of  his  to   see  that   the   attention   of 

beard  beneath  his  chin.  the  crowd  was  drawn  towards 

The  man  glared  at  him  in  the  ci-devant  monk,   who  was 

utter  amazement,  and  inwardly  now    the    centre    of    interest, 

breathed    a    prayer    that    the  Whatever  he  did  would  be  far 

gum    would    stick.      But    his  less  conspicuous  now  that  they 

prayer  remained  unheard,  and  were  all  engrossed  in  another 

it  didn't.     Following  this  dis-  matter. 

covery    came    the    false    wig.  So  he  slipped  outside,  and, 

Close-fitting  as  it  was,  so  as  to  as  if  making  a  casual  inquiry, 

deceive   any   but   a   searching  said  to  one  of  the  officers  who 

scrutiny,   with   its   accompani-  stood  near  Wynterfold — 

ment  of  skull-cap  and  tonsure,  "  Come  and  see  the  door  ?  " 

it  fell  as  easy  a  prey  to  Wynter-  "  What     door  ?  "     he     said 

fold  as  the  beard,  and  Baity,  quietly. 

without    excuse   or   palliation,  "  Come  along  with   me.     I 

and  minus  his  black  moustache,  will  show  you." 

stood  speechless  and  unvindi-  They  had  the  door  opened, 

cated     before     an     astonished  and  went  down  the  flight  of 

world.  stairs     that     lay     beyond     it. 

Tarragon    was    almost    the  Others  followed  with  an  escort, 

only  person  there  to  miss  the  and    found    a    disused    cellar, 

last   stages   of  this   wonderful  There  was  no  wine  there,  but 

spectacle.      Content    that    all  it  was  not  empty  nevertheless, 

would  be  well  after  witnessing  It  was  the  prison, 

the  incident  of  the  beard,  he  Some  minutes  later — maybe 

had  turned  away  in  order  not  twenty — eleven  people  came  up 

to  draw  upon  himself  too  much  the    staircase.      Ten    of    them 

attention,  and  to  explore  an-  were  of  the  type  that  you  can 

other  mystery  that  had  been  see  anywhere  nowadays  in  one 

intriguing    him.      This    was    a  of  the  cages  that  are  provided 

small    door    hidden    behind    a  for  Sinn  Feiners — men  of  a  low 

screen  in  the  farther  corner  of  caste  of  feature,  ugly,  stooping 

the  room.   There  was  something  most  of  them,  unshaven,  shif  ty- 

about  its  secretiveness  that  was  eyed,   a  mixture  of  craft  and 

particularly  arresting.    He  had  fear  written  on  every  line  of 

tried  to  open  it,  and  had  found  their    faces.      They    were    the 
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kind  of  men  whom  Baity  and 
his  like  had  formerly  led — or 
driven — two  or  three  hundred 
strong,  to  attack  twenty  police- 
men, though  now  they  were 
fallen  into  disfavour  with  the 
champions  of  freedom. 

The  eleventh  was  not  of  this 
type.  He  was  tall  and  erect, 
and  even  coming  as  he  did 
straight  from  his  sordid  cap- 
tivity, neat  and  point-devise  in 
every  detail.  His  open  dignity 
and  manly  bearing  contrasted 
startlingly  with  his  strange  sur- 
roundings. 

It  was  General  Stewart,  kid- 
napped a  month  ago. 

Tarragon  explained  to  Var- 
don,  the  Intelligence  officer,  in 
private  that  Eobert  had  brought 
him  as  far  as  Killiney,  and 
waited  for  him  there.  Could 
they  help  him  on  his  way  back  f 
Certainly  they  could.  If  he 
didn't  mind  being  squeezed 
into  the  General's  car — he  would 
very  likely  have  to  sit  on  the 
floor — they  would  be  delighted 
to  take  him. 

Dusk  was  creeping  on.  It 
was  the  hour  the  French  call 
so  fitly  "  between  dog  and 
wolf."  ^And  they  must  be 
away  before  darkness.  A  crowd 
waited  at  the  other  side  of  the 
barrier  to  watch  the  passing 
of  the  troops.  The  car,  con- 
taining the  driver,  Vardon  of 
the  Intelligence  on  the  seat  in 
front  beside  him,  the  General 
with  another  officer  and  Tar- 
ragon inside,  raced  swiftly  on 
and  over  the  bridge  where 
Eobert  and  John  had  experi- 
enced their  encounter  with  the 
police. 


It  was  not  altogether  to  their 
satisfaction  when  they  reached 
Killiney  to  find  that  Eobert 
was  accompanied  by  Eiordan, 
so  that  the  car  had  to  cope  with 
six  persons,  Eiordan  sitting 
beside  the  driver,  and  the  other 
five  inside.  This  used  up  some 
time  and  all  the  remaining 
light,  so  that  night  had  already 
come  down  when  they  were 
ready  to  start  again — a  night 
without  moon,  almost  without 
stars,  impenetrable. 

Here  and  there,  at  rare  in- 
tervals, the  merest  flicker  amid 
the  blackness,  some  light 
twinkled  in  a  solitary  home- 
stead. 

Setting  out  on  an  expedition, 
every  one  is  alert,  expectant, 
hoping  for  the  best,  yet  pre- 
paring for  the  worst.  Eeturn- 
ing,  especially  after  success, 
their  caution  relaxes,  they  tend 
to  be  gay,  filled  with  a  sense 
of  security,  over-confident,  care- 
less of  precaution.  So  perhaps 
it  may  have  been  with  this 
party,  and  then  suddenly — 

"  Ping  !  whiz  !  "  Shots  rang 
out.  And  the  General,  calm 
and  collected,  the  others 
slightly  flurried:  "Get  out  of 
the  car,"  said  he  ;  "  we're  am- 
bushed. Have  any  of  you  got 
revolvers  ?  "  Certainly  some- 
body had,  and  no  mistake. 
Eiordan  was  firing  wildly  into 
the  darkness  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  reports  came. 

They  were  out  in  the  road: 
it  is  the  best  policy  always. 
Though  protected  with  steel, 
the  car  is  the  mark  ;  and  men 
moving  in  the(  dark  make  no 
target  at  all,  Tbe  combatants 
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are  seen  only  by  the  flash  of 
their  weapons. 

Tarragon  heard  a  fall  and  a 
groan.  Groping  on  the  ground 
round  him — 

"  Who's  that  t  "  he  called 
out.  Then  he  almost  stumbled 
over  some  one. 

"It's  I,  Eobert.  By  God! 
they've  done  me  in  this  time. 
That  letter  wasn't  a  joke." 

A  woman  came  running  across 
the  fields  from  a  house  near 
by,  screaming  out  some  un- 
intelligible jargon.  As  she 
came  nearer,  her  words  were 
audible. 

"  Blessed  mother  of  God ! 
and  these  be  therrible  times. 
And  who  is  it  they'd  be  mur- 
thering  now,  the  cowardly  spal- 
peens !  " 

"  It's  Captain  Macghahorn, 
from  Macghahorn,"  said  Tarra- 
gon. "  Is  there  a  house  near  f 
Can  you  help  us  ?  " 

* '  Macghahorn !  Macghahorn ! ' ' 
she  said.  "  Is  it  Captain  Eobert 
that  'd  be  lying  there  t  Help 
you !  God  never  help  me  again 
in  anything  if  I'd  not  be  helping 
your  honour !  " 

They  carried  Eobert  into  the 
house  and  laid  him  on  a  bed. 
He  was  weak  with  loss  of  blood 
and  almost  unconscious,  but 
still  able  to  recognise  her.  It 
was  Mrs  O'Eorke,  the  widow 
of  the  murdered  constable.  She 
told  him  the  military  had 
brought  her  there  only  an  hour 
before  to  see  her  children.  She 
had  not  dared,  she  said,  to 
tell  them,  when  they  saw  her 


in  the  asylum,  that  she  was  a 
prisoner. 

The  next  day  they  brought 
him  home.  He  would  recover, 
but  it  would  be  a  long  time. 
His  father  had  been  released 
by  an  order  from  the  General, 
and  was  there  to  receive  his 
stricken  son. 

In  the  afternoon  came  Wyn- 
terfold.  He  had  heard  all  the 
news,  and  more  besides. 

Tarragon  asked  eagerly  if  he 
knew  anything  of  Mahaffy.  He 
was  sent  for  early  that  morning, 
but  up  to  the  present  nothing 
had  been  seen  of  him. 

"  He  was  brutally  done  to 
death  yesterday  at  midday," 
said  Wynterfold.  "  We  have 
caught  the  murderer." 

"  Do  you  know  who  he  was?  " 
"  Yes  ;  he  was  a  tallish  man 
with  grey  eyes,  black  hair,  and 
a  squint." 

A  pang  of  self-accusation 
pierced  through  Tarragon  that 
forced  him  to  review  the  past 
in  the  sudden  light  that  cured 
his  blindness.  He  had  regarded 
this  man  as  a  vain  fool,  who 
all  through  had  been  a  single- 
hearted  loyalist,  faithful  to  the 
government  that  forsakes  its 
supporters,  and  dying  revealed 
himself  a  hero. 

After  a  long  pause,  he  said — 

"  And    Eobert ;      did    they 

really  want  to  kill  him  too  1  " 

"  They  may  have,  but  it  was 

the   General  they  were   after. 

By  some  unaccountable  means 

they  knew  that  we  had  rescued 

him.    Probably  the  post-office." 
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He  sang  to  them  of  Pyracy,  of  Wrecks 
and  Death  and  Rum  ..." 

—Old  Song. 


WHEN  Captain  Kidd  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged,  it  was 
directed  that  his  body  should 
be  suspended  in  chains  at  Til- 
bury Point,  "  at  such  place  on 
ye  said  Point  where  he  may  be 
seen  most  plaine  by  persons 
passing  into,  or  out  of,  ye 
Eiver  of  Thames."  There  was 
some  idea  in  those  days  of 
making  the  punishment  fit  the 
crime ;  and  a  generation  less 
squeamish  than  our  own  saw 
no  impropriety  in  the  spectacle 
of  murderers,  pirates,  agitators, 
and  other  malefactors  hanging 
in  chains  at  conspicuous  points 
about  the  countryside.  Whether 
such  examples  really  acted  as 
deterrents  seems  doubtful. 
They  were  believed  to  do  so, 
however.  When  piracy  was  at 
its  height,  in  the  first  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the 
river  Thames  was  particularly 
well  decorated  in  this  manner. 
While  the  remains  of  Kidd  still 
clattered  and  spun  at  Tilbury 
Point,  many  less  noteworthy 
villains  were  similarly  sus- 
pended elsewhere  along  both 
shores.  The  corpse  of  a  gentle- 
man called  by  the  attractive 
but  unconvincing  name  of 
Leary  Gittor  —  actually  one 
Louis  Guittar  or  Guitton — 


diversified  "  the  Isle  of  Doggs, 
over  against  Deptford."  and 
a  recent  Session  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  and  Gaol  Delivery, 
held  for  the  Admiralty  at  the 
Old  Bailey  (then  described  as 
k<  in  the  suburbs  "),  had  easily 
outbid  all  these  niggling  ex- 
pedients by  sentencing  no  fewer 
than  ten  men,  convicted  of 
piracy,  to  be  hanged  together 
in  chains  "  at  the  Point  of  Hope 
Ness,  below  Gravesend,  near 
High  Water  Mark  ...  as  a 
greater  terror  to  all  persons 
from  committing  the  like  crime 
for  the  time  to  come."  The 
Thames,  indeed,  must  have 
offered  in  those  days  a  cheerful 
welcome  to  the  returning  tra- 
veller. If,  however,  the  latter 
had  come  from  the  West  Indies 
or  the  Guinea  Coast,  the  sight 
would  have  been  stale ;  for 
there  was  no  hanging  of  pirates 
even  in  this  country  on  the 
wholesale  scale  adopted  in  the 
tropics  and  other  parts  especi- 
ally victimised  by  these  ruf- 
fians. When  Eoberts'  people 
were  captured  in  the  Royal 
Fortune,  fifty-two  of  them — a 
third  of  the  crew — were  sum- 
marily strung  up  within  the 
flood -marks  outside  the  gate 
of  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
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The  evil  against  which  these 
measures  were  directed  was, 
for  a  time,  a  very  serious  one. 
It  has  become  strangely  trans- 
figured in  what  is  called  the 
popular  mind  (assisted  by  emi- 
nent novelists)  during  more 
recent  and  orderly  generations, 
ignorant  of  how  unpleasant  it 
is  to  be  robbed  and  set  adrift 
in  an  open  boat,  if  not  murdered 
outright,  somewhere  in  mid- 
ocean.  Experiences  during  the 
late  war  may  have  cured  a  few 
beliefs  in  the  romance  of  piracy. 
For,  in  truth,  there  was  little 
romance  in  that  profession.  In 
its  earlier  form,  as  buccaneer- 
ing, which  differed  ethically 
only  in  degree  and  not  in  kind 
from  the  later  development,  it 
could  show  at  least  some  arrest- 
ing figures  like  Drake  or  Mor- 
gan, some  enterprises  that  were 
not  wholly  predatory  in  design 
nor  brutal  in  execution,  and 
some  startling  military  ex- 
ploits ;  but  the  genuine  pirate 
of  the  early  eighteenth  century 
had  few  redeeming  qualities. 
With  rare  exceptions,  he  was 
a  mere  vulgar  ruffian — igno- 
rant, cruel,  and  often  extra- 
ordinarily stupid.  The  roman- 
tic and  even  chivalrous  pirate 
of  fiction  is  as  big  a  myth  as 
the  legendary  highwayman.  In 
the  nature  of  things  he  could 
not  have  existed :  his  friends 
would  not  have  endured  him 
for  a  moment.  The  real  man 
was  the  direct  ancestor  of  the 
engaging  gentleman  we  have 
with  us  in  such  numbers  to-day, 
who  bludgeons  old  ladies  and 
holds  up  defenceless  post-office 
girls  at  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver. 


And  it  will  be  found  that  this 
type  of  scoundrel  always  be- 
comes suddenly  prominent,  both 
in  numbers  and  audacity,  at 
certain  definite  periods  of  his- 
tory— at  the  close,  namely,  of 
every  prolonged  and  far-reach- 
ing war.  For  at  such  times, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
criminals  who  have  been  ab- 
sorbed into  armies  and  navies, 
a  peace  lets  loose  also  a  formid- 
able reinforcement  of  shiftless 
men  changed  by  circumstance, 
rendered  unemployable  and 
reckless,  inured  to  hardship 
and  violence,  callous,  needy, 
and  more  or  less  expert  in  the 
use  of  weapons.  For  such  men 
opportunities  at  sea  have  been 
cramped  by  steam  and  wireless 
telegraphy ;  but  Europe  is 
cursed  ashore  with  thousands 
of  them  at  this  moment.  And 
the  heyday  of  genuine  piracy 
— its  few  busy  and  predominant 
years,  whose  false  glitter,  re- 
fined by  time  and  ignorance, 
still  shines  as  a  tale  for  school- 
boys— arose  immediately  after 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713. 

For  a  generation  before  there 
had  been  warfare  all  over  the 
globe.  Adventurous  men,  who 
sought  a  more  free  and  profit- 
able life  than  any  regular  ser- 
vice had  to  offer,  had  manned 
the  innumerable  privateers  sent 
out  during  the  long  conflict  by 
all  the  belligerents.  Licence, 
excitement,  drink,  and  often 
money  in  abundance,  were  to 
be  found  by  those  who  sailed 
under  Letters  of  Marque  and 
Reprisal.  Even  a  man-of-war 
might  win  a  prize  worth  taking. 
For  twenty-five  years  and  more, 
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with  one  short  interlude,  this 
halcyon  age  endured.  And 
then  there  came  a  sudden  end 
to  it.  The  diplomatists  con- 
trived a  peace.  We  all  know 
how  it  was  done.  In  the  mean- 
time, other  honest  gentlemen 
who,  like  the  diplomatists,  han- 
kered after  a  maximum  of 
booty  with  a  minimum  of 
blows,  found  their  occupation 
gone.  The  privateers  were  be- 
come traders  again.  The  men- 
of-war  were  laid  up  in  ordinary, 


or  employed  on  monotonous 
duties  of  police.  Thousands  of 
seamen  of  all  nationalities,  most 
of  whom,  it  may  be  said,  had 
been  born  and  bred  into  a  state 
of  war  and  licence,  were  con- 
demned at  a  stroke  to  a  life 
of  starvation  or  ill-requited  toil. 
In  that  rough  age  it  is  not 
surprising  that  many  of  them 
took  their  fate  into  their  own 
hands.  In  any  case,  there 
ensued  at  once  the  great  out- 
break of  piracy. 


n. 


The  maritime  nations  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht  were  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  the  United 
Provinces.  In  the  years  that 
followed,  the  better  -  known 
pirates  were  either  British  or 
French,  most  of  them  (a  doubt- 
ful compliment)  being  British. 
Captain  Charles  Johnson,  in  the 
preface  to  his  '  General  History 
of  the  Pyrates  ' — a  book  which, 
with  all  its  imperfections,  has 
the  merit  of  being  a  contem- 
porary narrative — makes  the 
following  observation  on  this 
point :  "I  cannot  but  take 
notice  in  this  place,"  he  says, 
"  that  during  this  long  Peace 
I  have  not  so  much  as  heard 
of  a  Dutch  Pyrate.  It  is  not," 
he  hastens  to  add,  "  that  I  take 
them  to  be  honester  than  their 
neighbours."  And  he  explains 
that  this  abstention  of  the 
Dutch  from  piracy  may  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  Provinces  owned  a  vast 
and  lucrative  fishery,  actively 
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encouraged  by  the  Government, 
which  at  once  absorbed  all  the 
men  discharged  from  the  fleet 
on  the  cessation  of  war.  Also, 
the  Dutch  are  a  cautious  and 
industrious  race.  England  and 
France  were  less  fortunately 
situated  and  less  methodically 
governed  ;  and  they  let  loose 
upon  a  world  that,  like  our 
own  to-day,  was  struggling  with 
the  aftermath  of  conflict — a 
great  horde  of  predatory  un- 
desirables. 

Piracy  as  a  profession  is  as 
old  as  mankind  ;  and  no  doubt 
in  the  Stone  Age  there  were 
fur-clad  Teaches  and  Averys 
who  plied  their  trade  in  coracles. 
But  in  writing  of  recent  his- 
torical times,  we  have  come  to 
differentiate  by  various  terms 
the  recurring  periods  at  which 
this  pest,  always  active,  as- 
sumed intolerable  proportions, 
and  provoked  its  victims  to 
determined  retaliation.  Thus, 
when  we  talk  of  the  corsairs 
of  the  Mediterranean,  we  mean 
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especially  those  who  sailed  un- 
der Barbarossa  and  his  fellows. 
Gentlemen  Adventurers  is  the 
sounding  title  given  (in  this 
country)  to  Drake,  Hawkins, 
and  other  filibusters  of  the 
Tudor  period.  Buccaneering  is 
a  convenient  term  which  de- 
scribes the  first  great  outbreak 
in  the  West  Indies.  In  every 
case  flat  piracy  would  be  a 
better  description  of  the  pro- 
cedure ;  but  in  the  same  way 
the  word  pirate  itself  has  come 
to  be  applied  roughly  to  those 
men  who  rose  to  infamy  in  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Caribbean 
after  the  buccaneers  had  had 
their  day,  and  whose  own 
eventual  extinction  seems — al- 
though it  is  not  safe  to  pro- 
phesy— to  mark  the*?  end  of 
organised  freebooting  in  the 
western  seas.  The  story  has 
been  told  a  thousand  times, 
but  it  is  never  stale ;  and  it 
has  perhaps  a  peculiar  interest 
for  us  at  the  present  day.  For 
not  only  was  the  great  out- 
break of  piracy  a  direct  product 
of  war,  but  in  the  ideals  and 
methods  of  the  pirates  them- 
selves, in  their  social  and  dis- 
ciplinary routine,  in  their  bom- 
bast, greed,  squalor,  and  general 
incapacity,  we  see  in  miniature 
the  perfect  community  as  out- 
lined by  our  modern  reformers. 
The  pirates  were,  in  fact,  the 
Bolsheviks  of  their  day  ;  but 
at  least  they  had  the  honesty 
to  refrain  from  cant  about 
universal  brotherhood  and  the 
love  of  man.  They  said  pre- 
cisely what  they  were  and 
precisely  what  they  wanted — 
the  goods  of  other  people. 


The  budding  pirate  almost 
invariably  started  his  career  on 
common  lines.  The  crew  of 
some  small  trading  sloop  or 
schooner  would  seize  the  ship, 
use  her  to  capture  one  slightly 
larger,  use  the  second  again 
to  capture  a  third,  and  con- 
tinue this  process  until  they 
had  found  one  suited  to  their 
purpose.  These  progressive  ap- 
propriations always  supplied 
the  original  mutineers  with 
reinforcements,  voluntary  or 
otherwise ;  and  once  they 
owned  a  craft  of  size  and  power, 
they  could  fill  her  with  men 
from  the  great  clearing-house 
of  the  West  Indies.  If  some 
leader  had  not  already  been 
elected,  or  imposed  himself  by 
force  of  character  upon  the 
others,  one  was  now  chosen. 
A  code  of  rules,  essentially  the 
same  throughout  the  loose  pirat- 
ical confederacy  but  varying 
in  detail,  was  drawn  up.  This 
code  rested  upon  the  simple 
assumption,  beloved  (in  theory) 
of  all  pirates,  Bolsheviks,  social- 
ists, and  other  reformers,  that 
men  were  created  equal,  in  the 
sense  of 

"The  ancient  law,  the  simple  plan, 
That  he  shall  take  who  has  the  power, 
And  he  shall  keep  who  can." 

It  was  no  more  than  the  logical 
application  of  the  sentiments 
uttered  by  every  astute  agitator 
from  Cleon  to  Lenin.  Its  basis 
was  community  of  goods, — 
other  people's  goods,  of  course. 
Except  that  the  captain,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  was  given 
one  or  two  extra  shares,  all 
booty  was  divided  equally 
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among  the  crew.  The  captain's 
office,  again,  was  elective ;  he 
was  merely  the  first  among 
equals,  and  might  be  deposed 
at  any  moment.  Leaders  of 
real  ability  and  character,  like 
Eoberts  or  Howel  Davis,  con- 
trived to  maintain  their  au- 
thority, and  even  to  enforce 
a  rude  discipline  afloat ;  but 
the  smaller  fry  rose  and  fell  at 
the  caprice  of  their  comrades 
in  a  manner  familiar  to  all 
students  of  democracy. 

Once  a  member  of  this 
Utopian  society,  every  pirate 
gravitated  inevitably  to  the 
West  Indies.  That  vast  con- 
geries of  islands,  keys,  and 
reefs,  sparsely  inhabited  and 
almost  uncharted,  not  only 
provided  harbours,  timber,  food 
and  negro  labour,  but  was  so 
situated  in  relation  to  the  great 
trade  routes  that  it  was  an 
obvious  base.  (In  eastern 
waters,  Madagascar  played  a 
similar  part.)  Ever  since  the 
Tudor  adventurers  had  shown 
how  easily  the  thing  could  be 
done,  the  whole  circle  of  the 
Caribbean  had  been  infested  by 
pirates.  The  law-abiding  colo- 
nists, harassed  as  well  by  per- 
petual legitimate  wars,  were 
weak  in  numbers,  and  were 
left  almost  entirely  to  their 
own  resources  by  their  home 
governments  or  proprietors,  so 
that  the  feeble  efforts  made 
from  time  to  time  to  abate 
this  intolerable  nuisance  met 
with  little  success,  the  less 
because  the  instruments  em- 
ployed were  so  thoroughly  un- 
reliable. During  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  the  first 


part  of  the  eighteenth,  not  one 
of  the  governments  concerned 
maintained  in  those  waters 
anything  approaching  an  ade- 
quate permanent  naval  force. 
The  Spaniards,  indeed,  usually 
had  a  number  of  men-of-war 
stationed  at  Havana  ;  but  when 
these  were  not  convoying  the 
Plate  ships,  they  seem  to  have 
remained  at  their  anchors.  The 
British  Government  was  the 
most  negligent  of  all.  And,  as 
a  result,  the  only  men  who 
could  be  despatched  to  chastise 
the  pirates  were,  as  a  rule, 
either  pirates  themselves,  or 
became  so  immediately  a  cred- 
ulous provincial  Governor  or 
committee  of  merchants  put 
them  on  board  a  ship  and  gave 
them  arms.  Captain  Kidd,  it 
will  be  remembered,  began  his 
career  with  such  timely  help. 
The  disease,  therefore,  was 
merely  being  propagated  by  its 
victims.  Yet  something  must 
be  done ;  and  for  generations 
a  stream  of  complaints  and 
appeals  flowed  back  to  Europe, 
to  be  stuffed  away  in  pigeon- 
holes and  forgotten,  although 
backed  up  earnestly  at  home 
by  the  big  trading  companies 
who  suffered  in  pocket  little 
less  than  the  colonists  them- 
selves. The  evil,  meanwhile, 
continued  to  flourish  exceed- 
ingly, in  war  and  in  peace. 
And  then  came  the  last  straw, 
the  great  dispersion — the  Dia- 
spora of  the  reckless  and  irre- 
claimable after  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht ;  and  the  cry  of  the 
afflicted  planters  and  traders 
in  the  islands  became  a  bitter 
and  continuous  clamour  which 
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aroused  even  officials  in  Europe,  piracy,  however  familiar  it  may 

snug  abed,   to   some   sense   of  be  in  outline,  there  is  still  much 

their  responsibilities.     In   the  curious  and  interesting  detail 

story   of   this   great  epoch   of  worth  recalling. 


m. 


The  great  impulse  to  piracy 
given  by  the  peace  coincided, 
in  the  happy  hunting-  ground 
of   the   West    Indies,    with    a 
special  local  attraction  of  some 
magnitude.    In  1714  the  Span- 
ish Plate  fleet  was  wrecked  in 
the  Gulf   of  Mexico.     Several 
millions  of  pieces-of-eight;  to- 
gether with  much  other  valuable 
property,  went  to  the  bottom  ; 
and    at    once    the    increasing 
swarm    of    needy    proletarians 
in  the  islands  pricked  up  their 
ears     and     began     to     evolve 
schemes  for  turning  the  event  to 
account.    The  Spaniards,  how- 
ever,  were   as    determined   to 
save   their   year's   revenue   as 
the    pirates    were    anxious    to 
acquire  it.     Men-of-war   from 
Havana  cruised  about  the  scene 
of  the  disaster,  and  presently 
salvage  operations  began,  and 
were  carried  on  for  a  year  or 
two.    Some  millions  of  the  lost 
pieces-of -eight  were  recovered 
and  removed  to  safety.     But 
in  1716  there  was  a  vast  fortune 
in  silver,  recently  salved,  and 
waiting  to  be  transhipped  back 
to  Havana,   lying  in  a  store- 
house  on   the   adjacent   coast 
under    an     inadequate    guard 
of   sixty  men.      This   treasure 
was    estimated    to    be    worth 
£3,500,000.    Among  the  pirates 
and  others  who,  during  the  past 
two  years,  had  waited  in  vain 


for  a  chance  to  assist  in  the 
good  work,  cursing  and  fretting 
while  all  this  wealth  was 
dredged  up  almost  under  their 
noses,  there  was  a  certain  Cap- 
tain Henry  Jennings.  Hearing 
of  the  recovered  silver,  he  de- 
cided to  make  an  attempt  to 
secure  some  of  it ;  and  with 
the  help  of  Charles  Vane,  a 
noted  pirate,  he  secured  three 
sloops  and  sailed  for  the  Gulf. 
The  Spaniards  must  have  been 
caught  napping,  for  no  war- 
ships seem  to  have  been  about. 
Jennings  and  Vane  overpowered 
the  guard  of  the  storehouse, 
carried  away  the  silver,  and 
captured,  in  addition,  a  ship 
with  a  further  60,000  pieces-of- 
eight  and  a  rich  general  cargo. 
The  pirates  then  sailed  back 
to  Jamaica,  where  they  pro- 
ceeded to  dispose  of  their  booty 
quite  openly.  This  outrageous 
affair  naturally  made  a  great 
stir.  We  were  at  peace  with 
Spain,  and  the  stolen  silver 
was  government  revenue.  The 
victims  of  the  raid  followed 
Jennings  to  Jamaica  and  de- 
manded instant  redress  from 
the  Governor.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  un- 
able, or  unwilling,  to  do  any- 
thing ;  and  presently  Jennings 
and  his  men,  having  got  rid 
of  most  of  their  plunder  and 
been  reinforced  by  several  other 
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shiploads  of  ruffians,  sailed 
away  again — this  time,  we  are 
told,  definitely  as  pirates.  We 
can  only  wonder  what  they 
supposed  themselves  to  have 
been  before. 

Jennings  now  fell  in  with  a 
number  of  refugee  logwood- 
cutters  from  the  Bay  of  Hon- 
duras. These  people,  who  were 
known  as  Baymen,  had  also 
been  involved  in  trouble  with 
the  Spaniards,  who  eventually 
drove  them  from  their  settle- 
ments, which,  after  all,  were 
in  Spanish  territory  ;  and  being 
ruined  and  embittered,  they 
were  quite  willing  to  assist 
Jennings  to  prey  upon  a  capital- 
ist society  which  did  not  appre- 
ciate their  sterling  qualities. 
It  was  decided,  now  that  so 
considerable  a  fleet  had  been 
got  together,  to  seize,  in  the 
first  place,  some  island  which 
would  serve  as  a  base  for  opera- 
tions, much  as  the  unemploy- 
able to-day  propose  to  seize  a 
town -hall  or  public  library. 
The  island  of  New  Providence, 
in  the  Bahamas,  was  the  un- 
fortunate spot  chosen  for  this 
piirpose. 

The  Bahamas  occupy  an  ad- 
mirable strategic  position,  ex- 
tending for  hundreds  of  miles 
between  the  Florida  peninsula 
and  the  island  of  Hayti,  and 
thus  controlling  the  Florida 
Channel,  the  direct  entrance 
from  the  Atlantic  to  Havana 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They 
are  one  of  nature's  gigantic 
miracles,  for,  being  built  up 
of  coral,  they  are  still  labori- 
ously increasing  in  numbers 
and  size,  and  total  already 


nearly  700  islands  or  keys, 
guarded  by  a  labyrinth  of  reefs 
not  yet  above  water.  It  is 
said  that  the  Severn  frigate, 
cast  away  upon  one  of  these  in 
1793,  is  now  completely  en- 
crusted by  the  coral.  To  the 
eastward,  the  ocean  bed  falls 
to  immense  depths  ;  but  the 
intricate  waterways  among  the 
islands  are  shallow,  and  there 
is  only  one  safe  harbour  in  the 
whole  group — that  of  Nassau, 
on  New  Providence,  famous  as 
the  depot  for  the  blockade- 
runners  during  the  American 
Civil  War.  In  1700,  although 
a  bar  at  the  mouth  permitted 
only  ships  of  moderate  draught 
to  enter,  the  harbour  of  Nassau 
was  said  to  be  capable  of  hold- 
ing 500  sail.  It  alone  gave 
New  Providence  its  importance, 
for  the  latter  is  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  habitable  islandsf 
being  a  little  larger  than  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Most  of  the 
Bahamas,  indeed,  are  insignifi- 
cant in  size,  and  all  are  very 
flat.  The  most  respectable  hill, 
on  Cat  Island,  is  400  feet  high. 
(Near  to  Cat  Island,  by  the 
way,  is  Bum  Key,  which  has 
a  thoroughly  piratical  sound.) 
A  feature  of  the  group,  common 
to  most  coral  formations,  is  the 
almost  complete  absence  of 
fresh  water ;  but  there  is  an 
extremely  heavy  rainfall,  reach- 
ing 40  inches  in  the  north,  and 
on  some  of  the  islands  this  is 
collected  by  a  highly  useful 
type  of  mistletoe,  which  ab- 
sorbs moisture  like  a  sponge. 
The  flora  also  include  mahogany 
and  American  pitch-pine.  There 
is  food  to  be  got  in  monotonous 
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abundance  in  the  form  of  turtle 
and  fish,  while  for  an  occasional 
relish  there  is  the  crocodile, 
which,  usually  a  lover  of  sweet 
water,  has  somehow  found  his 
way,  like  the  pirates,  to  the 
Bahamas. 

The  islands  were,  of  course, 
British,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  were 
owned  by  certain  lords  pro- 
prietors, among  whom  were  the 
Earls  of  Craven  and  Bath,  and 
Lords  Berkeley,  Ashley,  and 
Carteret.  The  scandalous  way 
in  which  these  gentlemen 
neglected  the  welfare  of  their 
property  provoked  constant  and 
bitter  complaints  from  the  set- 
tlers ;  and  at  length  the  Com- 
missioners for  Trade  and  Plan- 
tations were  moved  to  address 
Queen  Anne  on  the  subject. 
They  told  her  that  neither 
stores,  arms,  nor  ammunition 
had  been  sent  out  by  the  lords 
proprietors  for  twenty  years. 
The  settlers,  ruined  by  a  long 
war  and  by  the  increasing 
audacity  of  the  pirates,  were 
defenceless  and  despairing.  Of 
150  white  families  in  New 
Providence,  only  twelve  re- 
mained. The  solitary  fort  on 
this  island,  built  to  guard  the 
important  harbour,  was  crum- 
bling to  pieces  ;  and  its  guns, 
having  been  spiked  by  the 
French  and  Spaniards  when 
they  raided  the  Bahamas  in 
1703,  had  never  been  repaired 
or  replaced.  And  now,  the 
Commissioners  concluded,  a 
final  and  most  discreditable 
infliction  was  added  to  these 
others.  New  Providence,  this 
valuable  outpost,  the  key  to 


those  waters  and  a  perpetual 
sentry,  if  suitably  fortified,  over 
the  great  trade  route  through 
the  Florida  Channel,  had  actu- 
ally been  seized  by  a  gang  of 
pirates,  who  talked  loudly  of 
making  it  a  second  Mada- 
gascar. 

This  was  in  the  autumn  of 
1716.  The  Commissioners'  ad- 
dress, backed  by  petitions  from 
influential  merchants,  had  some 
effect.  But  in  those  days  ques- 
tions of  colonial  policy — and, 
indeed,  of  national  defence  as 
well — were  still  regarded  as 
matters  for  semi-private  effort. 
The  Government  did  as  little, 
and  that  as  ungraciously,  as 
possible.  We  had  not  learnt 
much  since  the  days  of  the 
Armada  ;  and  no  doubt  in  the 
case  of  the  Bahamas  the  lords 
proprietors  were  influential  per- 
sons, awkward  to  offend.  It 
would  seem  the  obvious  course 
to  have  sent  a  small  regular 
force  to  the  islands,  under 
orders  to  expel  the  pirates  and 
leave  a  garrison.  The  lords 
proprietors  might  have  been 
put  on  board  one  of  the  ships 
to  gain  a  little  first-hand  know- 
ledge of  the  property  they  were 
neglecting.  Of  course,  nothing 
so  sensible  was  done ;  and  a 
most  extraordinary  procedure 
was  adopted  instead.  There 
was  living  at  this  time  in  idle- 
ness the  well-known  Captain 
Woods  Eogers,  who  had  made 
his  name  and  fortune  under 
Letters  of  Marque  in  the  late 
war,  when,  with  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  privateers  (William 
Dampier  being  master  of  the 
Duke  and  general  pilot  to  the 
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expedition),  he  anticipated  An- 
son's  exploit  by  sailing  round 
the  globe  and  capturing  an 
Acapulco  treasure-ship.  Here 
was  a  man  capable  of  doing 
the  work  which  the  govern- 
ment and  the  lords  proprietors 
should  have  done  themselves. 
The  latter  graciously  allowed 
Eogers  to  rent  the  Bahamas 
from  them,  thus  making  sure 
that  they  would  not  lose  money. 
He  was  then  commissioned  as 
Governor  with  the  rank  of 
Colonel,  and  all  necessary  pow- 
ers (on  paper)  for  suppressing 
piracy,  was  given  two  vessels, 
and  was  left  to  shift  for  himself 
without  further  help.  It  is  true 
that  four  other  men-of-war  of 
40  guns,  three  of  30,  and  six 


smaller  craft,  were  also  detailed 
for  service  in  the  West  Indies 
against  the  pirates ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  this 
squadron  sailed  till  long 
after  Eogers,  or  that  he  had 
any  control  over  it  when  it 
arrived.  And  he  had  his  own 
difficulties  to  contend  with  be- 
fore he  could  start.  He  had 
to  find  everything  himself, 
and  he  met  with  the  usual 
obstructions  and  delays.  He 
was  commissioned  as  Governor 
in  1717  ;  it  was  not  until  the 
summer  of  the  following  year 
that  he  arrived  with  his  two 
ships  at  Nassau,  to  discover 
for  himself  what  had  been 
happening  in  the  meantime  to 
his  new  possessions. 


IV. 


And  what,  in  the  meantime, 
had  been  happening  on  New 
Providence  ? 

Jennings  and  Vane,  with  their 
assortment  of  cosmopolitan  ruf- 
fianism, reached  the  unhappy 
island  toward  the  end  of  1716. 
There  were,  of  course,  already 
pirates  on  the  spot ;  the  settlers 
had  long  been  powerless  to 
oppose  their  use  of  the  har- 
bour, and  it  seems  to  have  been 
at  this  time  that  one  Thomas 
Barrow,  ex-mate  of  a  Jamaica 
brigantine,  fastened  upon  the 
little  colony  with  a  band  of 
fifty  deserters,  who  looted, 
burnt,  and  ravished.  They 
were  waiting  for  a  ship  "  to 
go  a-Pirating  "  ;  and  Barrow, 
who  called  himself  Governor 
of  the  island,  was  expecting  a 


reinforcement,  "  the  Flying 
Gang,"  of  500  or  600  men. 
This  Flying  Gang  may  well 
have  been  Jennings'  party. 
We  can  imagine,  therefore,  the 
feelings  of  the  few  terrorised 
and  beggared  white  families 
still  living  at  Nassau  when 
ship  after  ship  dropped  anchor 
in  the  harbour  and  discharged 
fresh  hordes  of  pirates.  It  was 
now  that  most  of  the  remaining 
planters,  abandoning  everything 
they  possessed,  slipped  away 
while  they  could  to  Barbados 
or  Jamaica.  New  Providence, 
and  with  it  in  effect  the  whole 
Bahamas,  covering  700  miles 
of  ocean,  was  as  wholly  at  the 
disposal  of  the  pirates  as  ever 
Tortuga  had  been  at  that  of 
the  buccaneers. 
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And  now,  from  the  ends  of 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Caribbean, 
from  Campeachy,  from  Hon- 
duras, from  all  the  islands  of 
the  Antilles  and  the  swamps 
and  rivers  of  the  Main,  a  great 
flock  of  ships  under  the  Jolly 
Eoger  came  crowding  into  the 
harbour  of  Nassau.  It  was 
such  a  gathering  of  these  sin- 
ister craft  as  was  never  seen 
before  or  after.  Before  long 
there  were  upwards  of  2000 
pirates  roaring,  drinking,  and 
ravaging  about  the  island  when 
they  were  not  pursuing  their 
trade  at  sea.  Among  their 
leaders  were  nearly  all  the 
"  romantic  "  figures  idolised  by 
Tom  Sawyer  and  his  like.  In 
addition  to  the  pioneers,  Vane 
and  Jennings,  Benjamin  Horni- 
gold  was  there,  and  with  him 
his  promising  pupil,  Edward 
Teach,  or  Thatch,  the  cele- 
brated Blackboard.  England, 
Martel,  Fife,  Bellamy,  Winter, 
Burgess,  Cocklyn,  Eackam, 
Nicholas  Brown,  "  Major " 
Penner,  Oliver  de  La  Bouche 
— these  are  some  of  the  better- 
known  of  those  who  made  the 
island  their  headquarters.  It 
must  have  been  an  astonishing 
place  during  the  two  years  of 
this  occupation.  One  can  pic- 
ture the  tropical  sun  beating 
down  upon  the  deserted  planta- 
tions and  the  white  coral  sand, 
upon  the  keys  that  lay  around, 
and  upon  the  water,  intensely 
blue,  of  the  shallows  between  ; 
beating  also  upon  the  filth  and 
tawdry  finery,  the  drinking  and 
gaming,  singing  and  fighting, 
the  continual  bustle  in  the 
crowded  anchorage  as  some 


dark  ship  weighed  and  put 
out  to  sea  or  came  sailing  in 
with  a  hold  full  of  booty.  There 
must  have  been  a  frequent 
firing  of  the  customary  shotted 
salutes  when  a  newcomer  ar- 
rived, followed  by  a  fresh  orgy 
of  drunkenness.  Women  were 
there  on  the  island,  and  no 
doubt  Teach  was  accompanied 
by  some  of  his  fourteen  wives. 
Mary  Bead  and  Anne  Bonny, 
that  redoubtable  pair  of  ama- 
zons,  are  likely  to  have  come 
with  Eackam 's  ship,  on  which 
they  served.  And  among  the 
forgotten  rank  and  file  who 
turned  New  Providence  into 
a  place  of  chaotic  squalor  and 
debauchery,  there  must  have 
been  one  picturesque  figure 
who  is  dear  to  all  of  us — Mr 
Israel  Hands  of  *  Treasure 
Island.'  He  was  one  of  Teach's 
men,  and  was  afterwards  dis- 
abled through  his  commander's 
well-known  pleasantry  of  firing 
a  brace  of  pistols  at  random 
beneath  his  cabin  table  when 
guests  were  drinking  with  him. 
Hands,  on  one  of  these  festive 
occasions  (which  must  have 
palled  after  a  time  on  those 
honoured  by  invitations),  was 
shot  in  the  knee  and  crippled. 
He  seems  to  have  made  allow- 
ances for  his  captain's  little 
weakness,  however,  for  he  was 
still  with  Teach  in  the  latter's 
last  fight  against  Maynard's 
sloops,  and  was  among  the  few 
who  got  away.  Captured  after- 
wards in  Bathtown,  where  he 
was  hiding,  he  escaped  hang- 
ing, perhaps  on  account  of 
his  disablement ;  and  he  is 
last  heard  of  in  1724,  when 
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he    was   in  London  "  begging 
his  bread." 

» Hands  was  more  fortunate 
than  most  of  his  associates 
whose  names  have  come  down 
to  us.  A  time  arrived  when 
the  common  sort  were  dangling 
in  scores  on  the  West  Indian 
islands  and  along  the  Guinea 
Coast,  or  were  sailing  mourn- 
fully in  fetters  to  Execution 
Dock  to  meet  a  like  fate  by  the 
Thames  ;  and  those  who  still 
think  of  adopting  piracy  as  a 
profession  (a  large  class,  it 
would  seem,  in  these  days) 
might  reflect  with  profit  upon 
the  fate  of  the  leaders,  some  of 
whom  we  have  seen  triumphant 
in  New  Providence.  They  make 
a  tragic  list,  which  seems  to 
prove  that  communism — an- 
other word  for  piracy,  and 
identical  in  origin — is  not  a 
happy  form  of  government  for 
any  one  concerned.  Teach — 
to  use  the  name  by  which  he 
was  best  known — was,  of  course, 
killed  in  action ;  so  was  Pen- 
ner,  and  so  was  Bartholomew 
Eoberts,  a  bigger  man  than 
either.  Howel  Davis,  as  enter- 
prising and  perhaps  even  more 
able  than  Eoberts,  fell  in  an 
ambuscade  on  the  island  of  Del 
Principe.  Fife,  Anstis,  Evans, 
and  Phillips  were  killed  by 
their  own  men.  Hornigold, 
Williams,  Burgess,  and  Oliver 
de  La  Bouche  were  lost  at  sea. 
Winter  and  Brown  surrendered 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  their  fate 
is  doubtful,  as  is  that  of  Far- 
rington  Spriggs  and  the  yet 
more  infamous  Low.  Martel 
vanished  in  the  forests  of  Santa 
Cruz  after  his  defeat  by  the 


Scarborough.  Lowther  was 
found  dead,  apparently  by  his 
own  hand.  Mary  Bead  died 
in  prison.  Stede  Bonnet,  the 
gentleman  pirate,  Vane,  Wor- 
ley,  Cocklyn,  Sample,  Rackam, 
Kennedy,  Eoche,  Upton,  Gow, 
and  many  more,  were  hanged. 
The  almost  fabulous  Avery, 
who  was  said  to  have  married 
the  Great  Mogul's  daughter, 
died  penniless  at  Bideford  at 
a  time  when  a  play,  '  The 
Successful  Pyrate,'  based  upon 
his  career,  was  running  in 
London.  Jennings,  a  half- 
hearted rogue,  surrendered  to 
the  authorities  in  time,  and 
may  have  survived  to  die  in 
his  bed.  But  of  all  these  con- 
temporaries, who  for  a  few 
years  virtually  ruled  the  Central 
American  waters,  only  England 
seems  to  have  made  anything 
approaching  a  successful  busi- 
ness of  his  career.  He  retired 
eventually  with  his  gains  to 
enjoy  the  congenial  society  of 
Madagascar.  For  the  rest,  a 
long  vista  of  gallows  and  for- 
gotten graves  were  their  sole 
reward,  and  a  crop  of  haunting 
but  fallacious  stories  of  buried 
treasure  their  sole  gift  to  later 
generations  of  social  innovators. 
But  no  shadow  of  this  dis- 
astrous future  clouded  the  early 
days  at  New  Providence.  Busi- 
ness was  brisk,  drink  and  money 
were  plentiful,  and  the  inevit- 
able quarrels  among  the  con- 
federates did  not  as  yet  shake 
the  sense  of  power  they  drew 
from  their  numbers  and  appa- 
rent strength.  The  trade  routes 
were  at  their  mercy,  and  the 
small  and  scattered  settlements 
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on  the  nearer  islands  and  along 
the  Florida  and  Carolina  sea- 
board were  terrorised  into  pas- 
sive complicity.  Often,  indeed, 
the  pirates  received  active  help 
both  from  private  and  official 
sources.  Thus  Teach  struck 
up  a  friendship,  mutually  bene- 
ficial, with  Charles  Eden,  the 
Governor  of  North  Carolina. 
After  his  fight  with  the  Scar- 
borough— one  of  the  most  ener- 
getic of  the  few  British  warships 
then  on  the  station — Teach  and 
a  few  confederates  abandoned 
their  vessel  and  comrades,  and, 
with  most  of  the  latter 's  share 
of  booty  as  well  as  their  own, 
made  their  way  to  Bathtown. 
Here  Eden,  no  doubt  for  a  con- 
sideration, went  through  the 
farce  of  granting  them  a  pardon, 
and  then  proceeded  to  fit  them 
out  with  another  ship — one 
previously  captured  by  Teach 
himself.  A  Court  of  Vice- 
Admiralty,  held  for  the  pur- 
pose, condemned  the  vessel  as 
a  Spanish  prize.  She  was  actu- 
ally British,  and,  in  any  case, 
we  were  at  peace  with  Spain. 
"  These  proceedings,"  as  Cap- 
tain Johnson  acutely  observes, 
"  shew  that  Governors  are  but 
men."  Blackboard's  downfall 
arose  directly  from  this  con- 
spiracy with  Eden ;  for  the 
latter's  persistent  connivance 
at  the  pirate's  outrages  drove 
the  traders  of  Carolina  to  appeal 
to  Spottiswood,  the  Governor 
of  Virginia,  who  organised  the 
little  expedition  which  at  length 
destroyed  Teach  and  his  crew 
in  1718. 

That   year  may   be  said  to 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  end 


of  this  epoch  of  organised 
piracy.  The  thing  was  becom- 
ing intolerable,  for  the  number 
of  ships  lost  annually  in  those 
waters  was  running  into  hun- 
dreds, and  many  small  ports 
were  under  perpetual  blockade. 
As  we  have  seen,  while  the 
pirates  themselves,  more  reck- 
less and  improvident  than  even 
the  ordinary  seamen,  still  car- 
oused and  wrangled  on  the 
Bahamas,  giving  no  thought  to 
a  possible  Nemesis  gathering 
her  Furies  beyond  the  horizon, 
in  England,  at  long  last,  the 
first  halting  steps  were  being 
taken  toward  their  suppression. 
Woods  Eogers,  in  face  of  much 
apathy  and  actual  obstruction, 
was  preparing  to  assume  his 
Governorship.  A  royal  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  offering 
pardon  to  all  pirates  who,  hav- 
ing been  guilty  of  no  felonious 
act  since  5th  January  1717, 
surrendered  by  the  same  day 
in  the  following  year ;  and 
with  it  came  a  tariff  of  rewards 
for  all  who  killed  or  captured 
the  recalcitrant.  It  was  a  copy 
of  this  document,  sent  across 
the  Atlantic  long  before  Eogers 
sailed,  and  found  on  board  a 
prize  at  sea,  which  gave  to  the 
confederates  on  New  Provi- 
dence their  first  warning  of  the 
coming  storm.  Something  like 
a  panic  seems  to  have  ensued. 
Most  of  the  outlaws  were  Brit- 
ish, and  they  must  have  known 
that  their  countrymen,  how- 
ever slow  and  fumbling  in 
taking  up  some  necessary  task 
long  overdue,  were  certain,  once 
started,  to  carry  it  out  with 
obstinate  thoroughness.  The 
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whole  British  Navy,  although 
as  yet  lying  idle  in  home  ports, 
was  in  fact  behind  Woods 
Bogers  and  his  two  ships  ;  and 
the  more  able  among  the  pirates 
realised  that  they  had  chal- 
lenged an  irresistible  antagonist. 
A  general  pirate  council  was 
called  on  New  Providence.  It 
must  have  made  a  remarkable 
and  picturesque  scene,  but  it 
produced  nothing  but  squabbles 
and  noise.  At  once,  however, 
the  weaker  brethren  began  to 
look  to  their  safety.  Jennings, 
with  150  men,  slipped  away  and 
surrendered  to  the  Governor  of 
the  Bermudas,  and  many  others 
followed  this  example.  It  is 
true  that  when  no  immediate 
action  appeared  to  follow  the 
proclamation,  a  great  number 
of  these  deserters  returned  to 
their  old  ways — in  the  words 
of  their  contemporary  historian, 
"  like  the  Dog  to  the  Vomit  "  ; 
but  the  seeds  of  fear  and  dis- 
sension had  been  sown.  Noth- 
ing else  can  explain  the  fact 
that  Eogers,  with  his  negligible 
means,  was  able  to  make  any 
headway  at  all  when  he  did 
at  length  arrive.  For,  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  combina- 
tion, the  pirates  could  have 
destroyed  him. 

He  sailed  into  the  harbour 
of  Nassau  in  May  or  June  1718. 
He  had  no  regular  landing 
force  of  any  kind,  merely  two 
armed  ships  indifferently 
manned,  and  his  own  char- 
acter and  reputation.  Some 
idea  of  the  pirates'  strength 
may  be  gathered  from  the  state- 
ment that  even  now,  after 
dediicting  the  renegades  and 


those  who  were  at  sea,  there 
were  still  more  than  2000  of 
them,  under  Teach  and  Vane, 
on  the  island.  Nassau  anchor- 
age has  two  entrances,  on  either 
side  of  a  small  key ;  and  as 
Eogers  sailed  in  by  one  opening, 
Vane  escaped  by  the  other, 
attempting  no  more  than  a  few 
shots  at  long  range.  Teach 
seems  to  have  withdrawn  into 
the  interior,  whence  he  soon 
fled  to  the  Carolina  coast  and 
the  benevolent  neutrality  of 
Governor  Eden,  and  so  met 
his  death.  Thanks  to  this 
pusillanimous  display,  Eogers 
had  secured  the  vital  harbour 
without  striking  a  blow.  But 
this  was  all  he  had  done  or 
could  do  ;  he  might  hold  Nas- 
sau, but  until  he  was  provided 
with  some  troops  he  could  not 
overrun  New  Providence.  As 
it  was,  there  being  few  or  no 
settlers  left  to  help  him,  he 
was  driven  at  once  to  the  ex- 
pedients which  had  proved  so 
worthless  before.  Some  400  of 
the  pirates,  deserted  by  their 
leaders  and  with  their  retreat 
cut  off,  surrendered  to  wait  for 
a  better  day  ;  and  having  first 
set  them  to  build  him  a  fort, 
the  new  Governor  then  formed 
them  into  companies  for  the 
suppression  of  their  fellows.  A 
sloop,  captured  in  the  harbour, 
was  sent  away  to  Jamaica  for 
stores  under  the  command  of 
one  of  them  named  John  Augur. 
The  companies,  of  course,  were 
little  better  than  useless,  the 
men  deserting  freely.  Augur, 
in  the  meantime,  having  met 
some  of  his  old  friends  at  sea, 
rejoined  them  again.  His  luck, 
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however,  was  out ;  a  gale  blew 
him  back  to  the  Bahamas,  and 
Eogers  hanged  him  on  New 
Providence  with  all  his  crew 
save  one,  who  turned  King's 
evidence. 

The  Governor's  difficulties 
were  enormous  ;  but  this  and 
other  examples  of  his  deter- 
mination and  energy  were  so 
far  effectual  that  he  was  able 
slowly  to  extend  his  operations 
beyond  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nassau.  Some  of 
the  settlers  were  returning, 
while  the  pirates  left  on  the 
island  were  thoroughly  cowed, 
and  were  now  escaping  in  great 
numbers.  They  only  escaped, 
however,  to  resume  their  activi- 
ties elsewhere.  Their  base  had 
been  captured ;  but  piracy  in 
general  was  as  rife  as  ever,  and 
the  keys  and  shallows  of  the 
Bahamas  were  still  its  head- 
quarters. Woods  Eogers  was 
left  entirely  without  support 
from  home,  and  he  was  quite 
unable  to  control  single-handed 
a  fraction  of  his  seven  hundred 
islands.  Nor  does  he  seem  to 
have  received  any  material  help 
from  the  other  colonial  Gover- 
nors, who  perhaps,  when  they 
were  not,  like  Eden,  themselves 
conniving  at  piracy,  had  their 
own  hands  full  enough.  The 
British  Government  was  always 
fairly  impartial  in  its  disregard 
of  its  country's  dependencies. 
It  did  little  or  nothing  for  any 
one  of  them. 

By  this  time,  it  is  true,  the 
persistent  complaints  from  the 
entire  West  Indies,  from  New 
England  and  the  southern 
American  colonies,  and  from 


influential  quarters  at  home, 
had  impelled  the  cabinet  to  do 
one  obvious  thing.  The  naval 
force  in  American  waters  was 
being  strengthened,  and  some- 
thing like  a  systematic  hunt 
for  pirates  was  beginning,  al- 
though in  so  vast  an  area  of 
water  the  hunt  was  likely  to 
be  a  long  one  with  the  few 
small  and  fast  vessels  available. 
Helped  indirectly  by  this  ac- 
tivity, the  Governor  of  the 
Bahamas  was  able  gradually 
to  set  his  house  in  order.  The 
labyrinth  of  shallows  and  keys 
ceased  to  be  a  secure  haven 
for  piracy.  But  Eogers'  first 
term  of  office  lasted  only  for 
three  years.  Wearied  of  his 
thankless  task,  and  unpopular 
with  th^  incompetents  at  home 
who  resented  his  bitter  com- 
plaints of  their  neglect,  he  re- 
signed or  was  recalled  in  1721. 
A  nonentity  named  Phenney 
succeeded  him,  and  seems  to 
have  been  thoroughly  ineffi- 
cient. In  1729  Eogers  was 
induced  to  return  to  the  Ba- 
hamas. By  this  date  the  good 
work  he  had  started  was  well 
on  its  way.  Piracy  had  defin- 
itely entered  upon  its  decline. 
It  existed,  of  course,  for  an- 
other century  in  those  waters, 
but  the  big  men  whose  names 
and  exploits  we  remember  to- 
day were  all  dead  by  1729.  The 
suppression  of  their  imitators 
was  become  already  merely  one 
of  the  endless  but  normal  police 
duties  of  the  Navy.  It  is  com- 
monly said  that  the  Eoyal  Navy 
crushed  piracy;  and  this  is 
true.  But  *.  the  -planters  and 
traders  of  the  West  Indies  knew 
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that  the  first  great  blow  had 
been  struck  many  years  earlier, 
when  Rogers,  with  his  two  little 


ships,  drove  Vane  and  the  re- 
doubtable Blackboard  from  the 
harbour  of  Nassau. 


v. 


In  conclusion,  let  us  turn 
back  again  for  a  moment,  and 
see  what  manner  of  men  these 
pirates  were,  how  they  looked 
and  talked  and  fought.  The 
story  of  their  most  startling 
feats,  and  of  how  many  of 
them  died,  used  to  be  familiar 
to  every  schoolboy.  Things 
appear  to  be  different  now. 
Even  the  ubiquitous  cinemato- 
graph, which  specialises  in  the 
work  of  tedious  American  bur- 
glars, has  overlooked  this  superb 
field  for  picturesque  drama. 

We  have  seen  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  leading  pirates 
were  of  British  birth.  Of  these, 
again,  a  surprising  proportion, 
including  the  most  able,  were 
Welsh.  Modern  readers  may 
be  left  to  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions as  to  the  significance, 
or  otherwise,  of  this  fact.  (In 
these  days,  of  course,  all  the 
leading  pirates  are  Jews . )  B  o th 
Howel  Davis  and  Bartholomew 
Roberts  were  Welshmen,  as 
were  Evans,  Phillips,  Williams, 
and  many  more.  Teach  came 
from  Bristol,  which  is  much  the 
same  thing.  Davis  and  Roberts 
were  men  of  real  character  and 
ability,  who  in  a  regular  service 
in  war-time  might  have  gone 
far.  The  former  was  given  his 
first  ship  by  England.  He  ex- 
celled in  stratagems,  and  his 
peculiar  daring  is  shown  in  his 
most  successful  outrages,  which 


were  carried  out  against  the 
Portuguese,  and  on  land — an 
element  not  favoured  for  busi- 
ness purposes  by  the  average 
pirate.  Davis,  indeed,  was  the 
last  of  the  old  buccaneer  school, 
and  might  have  sacked  cities 
had  he  survived  longer.  Quite 
early  in  his  career  he  captured 
the  Portuguese  fort  of  St  Jago 
on  the  Guinea  Coast.  He  then 
sailed  for  Gambia  Castle,  dis- 
guised himself  as  a  respectable 
merchant,  and,  with  his  master 
and  doctor,  was  received  in 
state  by  the  Governor.  At  a 
given  signal  his  men  rushed 
the  fort,  but  the  booty  found 
there  was  disappointing.  With 
the  help  of  Cocklyn  and  Oliver 
de  La  Bouche  he  took  the  castle 
of  Sierra  Leone,  and  soon  after, 
at  Accra,  captured  the  Gover- 
nor and  £15,000  in  gold.  But 
at  the  island  of  Del  Principe, 
where  he  passed  off  his  ship 
successfully  as  a  British  man- 
of-war,  his  luck  failed  him. 
He  proposed  to  seize  the  Gov- 
ernor and  hold  him  to  ransom  ; 
but  his  plan  was  betrayed  by  a 
negro  who  swam  ashore.  Land- 
ing with  a  small  party  next 
morning,  Davis  walked  into  an 
ambush  on  his  way  to  the 
Governor's  house,  and  was  shot 
dead. 

On  his  ship  at  this  time  was 
Bartholomew  Roberts,  who 
had  been  taken  in  a  prize,  of 
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which  he  was  second  mate,  and 
induced  to  join  the  pirates. 
Davis  having  been  killed,  his 
crew  held  a  council  to  choose 
a  new  captain,  it  being  essen- 
tial to  select  a  courageous  man, 
as  one  of  them  said,  "  while 
we  are  sober."  From  this  it- 
appears  that  they  were  not 
often  in  that  melancholy  con- 
dition. Davis's  officers  (as  we 
may  call  them)  were  in  the 
habit  of  prefixing  the  title  of 
"  Lord  "  to  their  names.  One 
of  these,  "  Lord  "  Dennis,  now 
proposed  Eoberts  for  the  vacant 
post,  and  the  latter  was  in- 
stantly elected.  As  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  this  local  and  ephemeral 
nobility,  his  promotion  speaks 
strongly  for  his  merits  and 
popularity.  His  first  acts  as 
captain  were  the  seizure  of  the 
fort  of  Del  Principe  and  the 
bombardment  of  the  town,  in 
retaliation  for  the  killing  of 
Davis. 

Eoberts,  in  fact,  like  his  pre- 
decessor, was  a  man  of  brains 
and  audacity.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  temperate  and  hu- 
mane, although  this  last  quality 
is  not  apparent  in  some  of  his 
actions.  Captain  Johnson  gives 
a  code  of  rules  drawn  up  by 
him  for  his  crew  ;  and  if  these 
are  authentic,  they  show  that 
he  enforced  at  sea  a  discipline 
of  a  kind  unusual  on  pirate 
craft.  Article  III.  forbids  any 
man  "  to  game  at  Cards  or 
Dice  for  Money "  on  board 
ship.  Article  IX.  lays  down 
that  "  no  man  is  to  talk  of 
breaking  up  his  Way  of  Living, 
until  each  shall  have  shared 


£1000."  Article  XI.  shows  us 
who  were,  perhaps,  the  hardest 
worked  of  all  a  pirate  company. 
It  permits  the  musicians  to 
have  a  rest  on  the  Sabbath, 
"  but  the  other  Six  Days  and 
NightSj  none  without  Special 
Favour."  What  would  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Musi- 
cians (or  whatever  it  calls  itself) 
say  to  such  hours  in  these  days  ? 
Yet  this  was  in  the  ideal  com- 
munity, where  all,  in  theory, 
were  equal.  Eoberts  seems  to 
have  proved  too  strict  for  the 
liking  of  his  fellows,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  last  action  and 
death  the  discontented  were 
plotting  against  him.  Most  of 
them  were  hanged  soon  after, 
which  put  an  end  to  all  their 
grievances. 

The  most  striking  example 
of  Eoberts's  daring  methods 
is  given  in  the  following  story. 
Off  the  South  American  coast, 
with  a  single  ship,  he  fell  in 
with  a  Portuguese  merchant 
fleet  of  forty-two  sail,  convoyed 
by  two  ships  of  the  line  of 
70  guns.  Eoberts  mixed  with 
the  crowd  of  vessels  unde- 
tected, boarded  and  captured 
the  nearest  after  dark,  and 
forced  her  captain  to  point  out 
to  him  the  richest  ship  in  the 
convoy.  Then,  in  broad  day- 
light, almost  under  the  guns 
of  two  big  men-of-war,  he  ran 
alongside  his  quarry,  secured 
her,  and  put  a  prize  crew  on 
board.  She  was  found  to  sail 
slowly,  however,  and  as  Eoberts 
was  determined  not  to  lose  her, 
to  cover  her  escape  he  calmly 
lay-to  and  waited  for  the  nearest 
70  to  attack  him.  His  bold 
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attitude  was  enough.  The  man- 
of-war  sheered  off  from  a  vessel 
of  half  her  power,  and  the 
pirate  sailed  away  in  triumph 
with  his  valuable  prize,  which 
carried  a  cargo  of  sugar,  skins, 
and  tobacco,  much  jewellery 
(including  a  diamond  cross  for 
the  King  of  Portugal),  and 
40,000  gold  moidores. 

In  the  course  of  his  career 
as  a  pirate,  Eoberts  swept  the 
whole  Atlantic.  Flying  his  own 
peculiar  black  flag,  he  sailed 
into  Trepassy  Bay,  Newfound- 
land, and  sank  twenty-one  out 
of  twenty-two  ships  there.  He 
pillaged  and  destroyed  another 
nine  or  ten  on  the  Banks.  Then 
he  is  found  thousands  of  miles 
to  the  south  at  Whydah,  of 
evil  memory,  where  he  took 
eleven  ships  and,  it  is  said, 
burnt  one  on  which  there  were 
still  eighty  slaves,  trapped  be- 
tween the  flames  on  board  and 
the  sharks  in  the  bay.  The 
story  of  how  Chaloner  Ogle,  in 
the  Swallow,  60,  eventually 
found  and  killed  him  in  Lopez 
Bay,  on  10th  February  1722, 
is  well  known.  Eoberts,  in  the 
Royal  Fortune,  was  actually  at 
sea  when  another  of  his  ships, 
the  French  Ranger,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Swallow,  in  the 
same  waters,  two  days  earlier. 
Returning  with  a  prize,  the 
Neptune  of  London,  Eoberts 
was  breakfasting  on  "  Solomon- 
gundy  and  beer,"  in  company 
with  Hill,  the  Neptune's  master, 
when  the  Swallow  was  seen 
standing  into  the  bay.  Many 
of  the  pirates  were  drunk,  and 
the  ship  was  not  got  under  way 
until  it  was  too  late.  Trying 


to  slip  by  the  man-of-war,  the 
Royal  Fortune,  which  was  hope- 
lessly outclassed,  was  taken 
aback,  and  in  the  action  that 
followed  a  grape  -  shot  took 
Eoberts  in  the  throat.  He  sat 
down  on  the  tackle  of  a  gun, 
and  died  while  one  of  his  men 
was  upbraiding  him  for  a 
coward.  In  obedience  to  his 
orders,  his  body  was  thrown 
overboard  before  the  ship  sur- 
rendered. 

Eoberts  is  described  as  a 
tall  black  man  of  nearly  forty. 
He  appeared  on  the  poop  of 
the  Royal  Fortune  in  his  last 
fight  wearing  a  rich  crimson 
damask  waistcoat,  breeches  of 
the  same,  a  red  feather  in  his 
hat,  a  gold  chain  with  a  dia- 
mond cross  round  his  neck,  and 
two  brace  of  pistols  hanging 
at  the  end  of  a  silken  sling. 
He  always  flew  his  own  par- 
ticular version  of  the  Jolly 
Eoger.  On  the  black  ground, 
instead  of  the  usual  skull  and 
cross-bones,  there  was  a  figure 
of  Death  holding  an  hour-glass, 
with  the  cross-bones  in  his 
other  hand,  and  a  bleeding 
heart  below.  He  also  hoisted, 
as  a  Jack,  a  second  black  flag 
showing  a  man  with  a  flaming 
sword  standing  on  two  skulls, 
beneath  which  were  the  letters 
A.  B.  H.  and  A.  M.  H.,  short 
for  "  A  Barbadian's  Head " 
and  "  A  Martinican's  Head." 
Eoberts  had  some  especial  pre- 
judice against  these  islands. 
Altogether,  he  must  have  been 
a  picturesque  as  well  as  a  most 
able  ruffian. 

People  have  forgotten 
Eoberts,  however,  who  will 
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always  remember  Teach,  al- 
though that  grotesque  person 
had  not  a  quarter  of  the  for- 
mer's ability.  The  conventional 
pirate,  as  depicted  in  those 
delightful  pictures  which  one 
used  to  buy  for  a  penny  plain 
or  twopence  coloured,  was  based 
on  descriptions  of  Blackboard. 
But  he  was  little  more  than  a 
roaring  and  extravagant  black- 
guard, famous  because  of  his 
beard,  his  dress,  his  armoury 
of  pistols,  his  ferocious  tricks 
and  language,  and  all  the  rest 
of  his  theatrical  stock-in-trade. 
He  seems  at  least  to  have  pos- 
sessed courage,  for  he  received 
twenty-five  wounds  before  May- 
nard  was  able  to  cut  off  his 
head  and  lash  it  to  his  bow- 
sprit. With  his  last  ship  is 
associated  the  mysterious  story 
of  "  the  extra  man  " — the  super- 
numerary and  unknown  mem- 
ber of  the  crew,  seen  by  all, 
who  vanished  when  approached. 
The  ominous  character  attri- 
buted to  this  spectre  by  the 
superstitious  was  justified  in 
Teach 's  case. 

Few  of  the  other  pirate 
leaders  can,  or  need  be,  noticed 
here.  England,  who  at  one 
time  was  deposed  by  his  crew 
and  marooned  on  Mauritius, 
was  a  man  of  parts.  He  fought 
one  terrific  battle  with  the 
Cassandra,  a  merchantman,  off 
Madagascar,  only  capturing  her 
when  she  had  been  deserted  by 
two  consorts  and  had  lost 
nearly  forty  of  her  small  crew. 
Such  fights  were  rare  in  the 
history  of  piracy.  Avery,  who 
was  swindled  out  of  his  fortune 
by  some  Bideford  merchants, 


did  little  to  merit  his  great 
reputation.  For  sheer  brutal- 
ity, none  of  them  could  surpass 
Low,  who  tortured  men,  cut  off 
their  lips  and  boiled  them  before 
their  eyes,  and  massacred  whole 
crews.  Such  another  was  Far 
rington  Spriggs,  whose  inappro- 
priate name  is  his  only  recom- 
mendation. The  case  of  Stede 
Bonnet,  a  prosperous  planter 
in  Barbados,  who  suddenly' 
caught  the  fever  and  ran  amok, 
remains  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  history.  He  worked  for  a 
while  with  Teach,  was  par- 
doned, relapsed  and  was  caught, 
escaped  from  Charleston  and 
was  recaptured,  and  so  in  the 
end  was  hanged.  He  must  have 
made  a  capable  pirate,  for  a 
price  of  £700  was  put  upon  his 
head.  Education  tells,  even  in 
such  professions. 

Of  the  lesser  men,  the  lower- 
deck  ratings  of  piracy,  who 
never  rose  to  command  ships 
but  fought  and  drank  and 
gambled  their  lives  away  in 
squalid  obscurity,  we  only  know 
that  they  were  much  like  other 
irreclaimables.  New  Provi- 
dence, during  their  occupation, 
would  have  called  like  home 
to  members  of  the  Third  Inter- 
national. There  was  very  little 
of  the  grand  manner  about 
them,  and  still  less  of  the  con- 
ventional romance.  When  they 
were  caught,  they  usually  acted 
after  their  kind — whining,  in- 
forming, and  praying  for  mercy 
to  the  foot  of  the  gallows.  A 
few  there  must  have  been  who 
joined  the  ranks  from  love  of 
adventure,  and  occasionally  we 
hear  of  men  of  a  better  breed, 
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men  who  fought  hard  and 
showed  the  same  desperate 
courage  to  the  end.  When 
Woods  Rogers  strung  up  Au- 
gur's crew  on  New  Providence, 
the  pinioned  men  were  adjured 
to  repent  and  turn  their  minds 
to  another  world  ;  whereupon 
one  of  them  cried,  "  Yes,  I  do 
heartily  repent ;  I  repent  we 
had  not  done  more  mischief, 
and  that  we  did  not  cut  the 
throats  of  them  that  took  us, 
and  I  am  extremely  sorry  that 
you  a'nt  all  hanged  as  well  as 
me  !  "  The  rest  then  cried  out, 
"  So  do  I !  So  do  I !  "  They 
were  soon  after  turned  off, 
without  making  any  other  dying 
speeches,  except  that  Dennis 
Macarty  told  the  crowd  how 
some  friends  of  his  had  often 
said  he  would  die  in  his  shoes, 
but  that  he  would  make  them 
liars,  and  so  kicked  his  shoes 
off.  And  beside  this  rather 
grim  joke  we  can  place  the 
unexpected  turn  of  wit  shown, 
in  most  discouraging  circum- 
stances, by  Mr  William  Main, 
boatswain  of  Roberts's  Royal 
Fortune.  Main  happened  to  be 
on  board  the  French  Ranger — 
possibly  in  command  of  her — 
when  she  was  captured  by  the 
Swallow.  At  the  last  moment, 
some  desperate  man  fired  a 
store  of  powder  in  the  Ranger's 
steerage,  and  the  explosion  blew 
Main  out  of  the  stern  gallery 
into  the  sea.  When  picked  up, 
blackened  and  singed,  he  cried 
furiously,  "  By  God  !  they  are 
all  mad  or  bewitched,  for  I 
have  lost  a  good  hat  by  it !  " 
An  officer  who  heard  him  asked 
him  what  a  hat  signified  to 
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him  in  his  present  predica- 
ment. "  Not  much,"  an- 
swered Main,  the  Swallow's 
men  being  engaged  at  that 
moment  in  pulling  his  clothes 
off.  He  added  that  he  wished 
he  was  with  Roberts.  "  No 
doubt  on't,"  the  officer  said. 
"  By  God  !  "  Main  rejoined, 
finding  himself  now  completely 
stripped,  "  that's  the  naked 
truth  !  " 

And  so  we  may  leave  him 
and  his  kind.  Many  of  them 
found  at  Execution  Dock  or  on 
West  Indian  beaches  that  happy 
despatch  to  which  they  had  so 
often  assisted  others.  Leaders 
and  Zower  deck  alike,  they  were 
an  unmitigated  scourge,  and 
their  acts  had  no  justification 
of  the  kind  to  which  their 
predecessors,  the  Gentlemen 
Adventurers  and,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  even  the  buccaneers, 
could  make  some  claim.  But 
it  is  silly,  when  we  rightly 
class  them  as  criminals,  to  pre- 
tend that  their  imitators  to-day 
are  merely  political  cranks.  The 
Bolshevik,  or  communist,  or 
Sinn  Feiner,  or  whatever  else 
he  calls  himself,  is  simply  a 
pirate,  and,  like  the  pirate,  is 
in  his  extreme  form  one  of  the 
waste  products  of  the  reaction 
after  such  an  upheaval  as  a 
great  war.  Comparing  a  por- 
trait of  Lenin  or  of  Michael 
Collins  with  one  of  the  two- 
pence coloured  prints  of  Black- 
beard,  one  could  say,  with  Mr 
Hilaire  Belloc — 

"If  only  he  dressed  decently,  and  let 

his  whiskers  grow, 
How  like  the  Great  Baboon  would  be 
to  Mr  So-and-So." 

Z 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  three  days  from  Alex- 
andria to  Malta — bear  in  mind 
that  the  Bedouin  was  a  ten- 
knot  tramp — served  to  shake 
the  passengers  into  the  little 
groups  of  kindred  sympathies 
that  are  usually  formed  aboard 
ship. 

There  was  the  smoke-room 
party,  consisting  of  Scrymgeour, 
Murray,  and  Charlie  Conliffe, 
who  kept  the  deck-steward 
constantly  on  the  run  staying 
the  pangs  of  their  unquenchable 
thirst.  Most  of  the  men  drifted 
in  occasionally  for  cock-tails 
before  lunch  or  dinner,  but 
these  three  made  it  their  abid- 
ing-place, only  coming  out  for 
meals.  Indeed,  the  time  came 
when  meals  ceased  altogether 
to  attract  Charlie  Conliffe — but 
that  comes  later. 

The  two  Scotch  builders  un- 
doubtedly hastened  his  down- 
fall. They  would  have  repudi- 
ated angrily  and  in  all  good 
faith  the  notion  that  they  were 
drunkards,  but  they  were  cer- 
tainly large  and  constant  con- 
sumers of  whisky.  It  seemed 
to  have  very  little  effect  upon 
them,  however.  They  remained 
stolid,  dour,  taciturn,  and  re- 
spectable members  of  society 
on  what  would  have  brought 
most  men  to  the  verge  of  un- 


consciousness. Perhaps  to- 
wards night  they  seemed  a 
little  more  stolid,  a  slightly 
glazed  look  might  have  been 
noticed  in  their  eyes,  but  they 
would  rise  with  their,  "  Weel, 
guid-nicht  tae  ye  a',''  and  walk 
firmly  and  steadily  down  the 
companion  to  their  cabin. 

The  pace  was  too  fast  for 
Charlie  Conliffe,  seasoned  toper 
as  he  was.  He  refused  to  fall 
behind,  to  be  left  out  of  any 
round  of  drinks  ("  My  mother 
never  bred  a  jibber "),  with 
the  result  that  quite  early  in 
the  day  he  was  maudlin  ("  Jus' 
a  Til  bit  sozzled,  ol'  boy "), 
and  might  be  seen  at  intervals 
overcome  by  noisy  slumber  in 
a  corner  of  the  smoking-room. 

Joan  Conliffe  saw  even  less 
than  usual  of  her  husband,  but 
it  cannot  truthfully  be  said 
that  she  missed  him.  In  the 
apparently  haphazard  placing 
of  -deck-chairs,  which  really 
amounts  to  a  staking  of  claims 
aboard  ship,  she  found  herself 
seated  upon  the  left  of  Peter 
Brown.  On  his  right  was  Frank 
Honiton,  beyond  whom,  again, 
were  Jocelyn  Upton  and  her 
mother.  The  Pilths  made  a 
group  by  themselves,  separated 
by  just  sufficient  yards  to  indi- 
cate their  sense  of  their  own 
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importance.  The  delicate 
manoeuvring  of  the  Cohun 
Balkes  for  a  place  in  the  sun 
(Balke  longed  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  the  owner  of 
such  magnificent  diamonds), 
which  ended  in  their  complete 
discomfiture,  afforded  Peter 
Brown,  who  unostentatiously 
watched  every  move  in  the 
game,  a  deal  of  quiet  amuse- 
ment. By  the  end  of  the  second 
day  out,  the  Cohun  Balkes  had 
an  isolated  post  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  line,  and  that  with- 
out any  plain-spoken  rudeness 
on  the  part  of  Sir  Evan  Pilth. 

The  Honourable  Steven  Corris 
walked  the  deck  the  greater 
part  of  the  day — it  was  the 
best  means  of  killing  time  that 
he  knew  of — but  had  a  deck- 
chair  to  the  left  of  Mrs  Conliffe, 
into  which  he  would  drop  at 
intervals.  He  was  an  inveterate 
gossip  and  mischief-maker,  and 
notwithstanding  the  lack  of 
sensational  happenings  (at  this 
stage  of  the  voyage),  never 
failed  to  produce  some  fresh 
item  of  news.  It  might  only 
be  the  discovery  that  the  bos'un 
owned  a  glass  eye,  or  that  Garry 
the  chief  steward  was  the  image 
of  a  photograph  he  had  once 
seen  of  a  convicted  burglar;  but 
the  Honourable  Steven  Corris 
would  dilate  upon  it  until  he 
had  convinced  himself  that  the 
bos'un's  glass  eye  would  in  the 
end  result  in  the  wreck  of  the 
vessel,  or  the  chief  steward's 
alleged  criminal  tendencies 
break  out  in  an  epidemic  of 
cabin  robberies.  Born  on  a 
lower  plane,  the  Honourable 
Steven  would  probably  have 


developed  into  a  successful  half- 
penny journalist. 

It  was  astonishing  how  quickly 
Peter  Brown  grew  to  be  upon 
terms  of  friendly  intimacy  with 
Joan  Conliffe.  A  lonely  bache- 
lor of  close  upon  forty,  roaming 
the  country  and  the  continent 
on  the  track  of  the  law-breaker, 
sees  little  of  the  social  side  of 
life.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  detective  had  talked  with 
a  woman  outside  of  the  criminal 
or  the  landlady  classes  in  the 
past  twenty  years  of  his  life. 

With  Joan  Conliffe  his  early 
shyness  quickly  wore  off.  She 
did  not  talk  to  him  much.  She 
had  not  the  gift — if  it  be  one 
— of  small  talk  ;  but  he  felt 
that  she  was  an  understand- 
ing woman,  sympathetic  and 
motherly  of  mind,  and  to  his 
own  astonishment  he  found 
himself  talking  easily  to  her 
in  the  intervals  of  reading  and 
watching  the  simple  amuse- 
ments that  served  to  pass  the 
days  away. 

Captain  Spedley  was  an  ex- 
pert at  a  form  of  deck-croquet 
that  he  had  himself  invented. 
He  soon  had  Honiton  and 
Jocelyn  Upton  involved  in  its 
intricacies,  and  the  enthusiasm 
spread  until  even  Sir  Evan 
Pilth  forgot  his  dignity  suffi- 
ciently to  enter  the  game. 

Mostly  Peter  Brown  smoked 
his  pipe  and  watched,  though 
occasionally  Honiton  would  in- 
veigle him  into  the  game  to 
make  up  a  fourth. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  al- 
ready Frank  Honiton  was  the 
most  generally  popular  man  on 
the  ship.  It  was  at  his  instance 
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that  Sir  Evan  Pilth  entered 
the  croquet  game  ;  it  was  he 
who  suggested  and  managed 
the  little  sweepstake  on  the 
day's  run  ;  it  was  he  who  was 
appealed  to  when  any  one  had 
an  idea  for  some  new  form  of 
amusement. 

Yet  he  did  not  push  himself 
forward.  He  was  never  obtru- 
sive, but  merely  naturally 
genial  and  attractive.  Murray 
and  Scrymgeour  brightened  up, 
and  grew  almost  talkative  when 
he  drifted  into  the  smoking- 
room  and  had  a  drink  with 
them  before  meals.  After  din- 
ner each  evening  they  tried  to 
tempt  him  to  join  their  stolid 
drinking  party,  but  he  had 
always  an  excuse  and  a  genial 
smile. 

The  only  person  who  did  not 
approve  of  him  was  the  Hon- 
ourable Steven  Corns.  He  was 
not  satisfied  with  Honiton's 
early  education.  He  had  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  his  school,  and 
Honiton  had  been  reticent. 
Now  no  one  could  be  a  gentle- 
man unless  he  was  a  public- 
school  boy.  It  was  an  unfor- 
tunate position  for  the  Honour- 
able Steven.  Intensely  talka- 
tive, and  dependent  upon  others 
to  exorcise  his  boredom,  he 
had  no  one  his  equal  in  an- 
cestry and  upbringing  with 
whom  to  associate,  and  he  was 
compelled  either  to  languish 
in  solitude  or  mingle  with  the 
promiscuous  mob.  He  chose 
the  latter  alternative,  nor  did 
he  take  any  pains  to  hide  the 
distaste  which  the  descent 
caused  him. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of 


the  third  day  out  that  Honiton 
brought  the  news  to  the  deck- 
chair  party  that  Captain  Sped- 
ley  expected  to  stop  twenty- 
four  hours  at  Malta.  The 
Bedouin  would  arrive  early  next 
day,  and  would  not  leave  until 
the  succeeding  morning. 

"  How  jolly,"  cried  Jocelyn 
Upton.  "  We  shall  be  able  to 
hang  another  scalp  on  our  wig- 
wam. Do  you  know  Malta, 
Frank?  You  do  1  Good!  We 
must  make  him  show  us  round, 
Mummy." 

"  Of  course  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted," replied  Honiton. 

He  felt  the  sudden  pressure 
of  Peter  Brown's  sinewy  hand 
upon  his  arm — the  first  touch 
of  authority  since  Alexandria 
had  been  left  behind — but  his 
face  showed  no  sign  that  he 
understood  the  message.  With- 
out a  pause  he  went  on — 

"  You'll  come,  Brown,  won't 
you  ?  We'll  make  a  day  of  it. 
Lunch,  sights,  tea,  sights  again, 
dinner,  and  perhaps  the  opera 
if  there's  anything  on.  What 
do  you  say,  eh  ?  " 

Peter  Brown  did  not  answer 
immediately.  Shore-going  ex- 
cursions had  no  place  in  the 
original  bargain.  It  was  tempt- 
ing Providence  to  let  his  pris- 
oner loose  in  a  town  like  Valetta. 
Certainly  if  Honiton  went,  he 
must  go,  and  how  could  he 
stop  Honiton  without  a  display 
of  the  authority  that  he  had 
promised  to  conceal  t  It  was 
merely  another  example  of  the 
folly  of  the  whole  arrangement. 

"  Come,  old  friend,  you  must 
come  with  us,"  said  Honiton, 
turning  upon  him  with  an  easy 
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smile.    "  We  shall  all  enjoy  our 
outing  more  if  you  do." 

"  Do  come,  Mr  Brown,"  Mrs 
Upton  urged.  "  You  are  such 
a  restful  companion  compared 
to  these  two  people." 

"If  I  shall  not  be  in  the 
way."  The  detective  surren- 
dered. He  could  not  see  that 
any  other  course  was  open  to 
him.  Then  hesitatingly — 

"  Perhaps  Mrs  Conliffe  would 
like  to  join  us." 

"  Oh  do,  Mrs  Conliffe,"  cried 
Jocelyn. 

No  one  thought  of  the  possi- 
bility of  Charlie  Conliffe  taking 
his  wife  to  see  the  sights.  They 
were  so  seldom  together  that 
people  rarely  remembered  that 
Mrs  Conliffe  had  a  husband 
aboard. 

"It  is  very  nice  of  you  to 
think  of  asking  me,"  said  Joan 
Conliffe  in  her  quiet  steady 
voice,  with  a  glance  at  Peter 
Brown  that  pointed  her  thanks 
to  him.  "  I  shall  not  refuse 
until  I  know  what  arrange- 
ments Charlie  makes.  He  may 
want  to  take  me  ashore." 

But  Charlie,  upon  inquiry  at 
dinner,  proved  to  be  delighted 
that  the  responsibility  of  his 
wife  was  to  be  taken  off  his 
shoulders.  It  suited  his  tastes 
much  better  to  go  ashore  with 
Murray  and  Scrymgeour,  yet 
certain  residues  of  decent  feel- 
ing, or  perhaps  it  was  merely 
the  thought  that  public  opinion 
would  charge  him  with  neglect, 
would  have  interfered  with  his 
day's  enjoyment  had  he  gone 
off  leaving  his  wife  to  look  after 
herself — for,  of  course,  he  would 
have  done  so,  if  necessary. 


The  idea  that  had  crossed 
Joan  Conliffe's  mind  when  first 
she  had  discovered  Honiton 
aboard  the  Bedouin  had  long 
since  corrected  itself.  She  knew 
now  that  whatever  was  the 
cause  of  his  sudden  change  of 
plan,  it  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  her.  He  treated 
her  with  the  friendly  considera- 
tion that  he  used  towards  every 
one  ;  but  she  felt  half-amused, 
half-ashamed  that  she  should 
ever  have  imagined  that  he 
had  any  special  interest  in  her. 

At  that  time,  of  course,  she 
had  not  suspected  that  he  had 
other  friends  aboard.  Jocelyn 
Upton,  she  thought,  might  well 
be  the  cause  of  Honiton's  pres- 
ence. She  had  heard  him 
admit  as  much,  when  he  first 
met  the  Uptons  at  dinner,  yet 
somehow  she  had  hardly  be- 
lieved him.  She  was  certain 
that  he  had  been  speaking  the 
truth  that  last  day  in  Cairo, 
and  no  mere  whim  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  make  him 
alter  his  plans.  Her  intuition 
carried  her  a  step  further, 
though  it  stopped  far  short  of 
the  truth.  Honiton's  presence 
aboard,  she  felt,  had  something 
to  do  with  his  meeting  with 
Peter  Brown — and  Peter  Brown 
was  something  of  a  mystery  to 
her. 

He  was  very  reticent  about 
himself  in  conversation  with 
her.  He  could  not  be  other- 
wise. The  nature  of  his  com- 
pact with  Honiton  prevented 
him,  he  felt,  from  announcing 
that  he  was  a  detective,  and 
he  let  Mrs  Conliffe  understand 
that  he  was  merely  a  tourist 
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like  the  others.  Yet  he  did 
not  possess  any  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  tourist  in  appear- 
ance, dress,  or  manner,  and 
Mrs  Conliffe  felt  that  in  this 
particular  he  was  not  quite 
open  with  her. 

The  details  of  the  prospective 
excursion  were  talked  over  and 
arranged  during  dinner.  Honi- 
ton  discovered  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  Malta,  and  the 
leadership  of  the  party  was 
placed  unreservedly  in  his 
hands. 

"  When  we  get  back,"  Joce- 
lyn  Upton  warned  him,  "  you 
shall  be  tried  by  jury  on  the 
question  of  your  success  as  a 
guide.  Woe  unto  you  if  the 
verdict  should  go  agin'  you  !  " 

Honiton  laughed  his  jolly 
care-free  laugh  without  a  sign 
of  embarrassment. 

"I'm  not  worrying,"  he  said. 
"  Surely  I  can  keep  you  all 
amused  for  one  day  in  a  strange 
city.  There  is  something  to 
interest  every  one." 

"  At  least  you  are  warned," 
replied  Jocelyn  with  mock 
solemnity. 

That  Honiton  was  not  so 
easy  in  his  mind  as  he  appeared 
in  public  was  proved  later  when 
he  and  Brown  were  alone  in 
their  cabin. 

Peter  Brown  had  said  nothing 
to  indicate  his  disapproval  of 
this  excursion.  He  had  ac- 
quiesced in  it,  therefore  nothing 
that  he  could  say  would  do  any 
good.  Why  discuss  an  un- 
pleasant topic  ?  The  vein  of 
sensitiveness  in  his  nature  made 
him  shrink^from  any  such  dis- 
cussion, though  his  conscienti- 


ousness would  always  bring  him 
to  the  scratch  when  necessary. 

It  was  Honiton  who  broached 
the  subject.  He  had  been 
silent,  with  the  uncomfortable 
silence  that  comes  with  some- 
thing on  the  mind,  and  that 
communicates  its  discomfort  to 
other  minds  concerned,  while 
he  undressed.  He  sat  on  the 
edge  of  his  bunk,  pyjama-clad, 
and  looked  at  the  detective, 
who,  on  the  plush  couch  oppo- 
site, was  clumsily  sewing  a 
button  on  the  trousers  he  had 
just  taken  off,  and  feigning  to 
be  absorbed  in  his  task. 

It  was  a  moment  of  unplea- 
sant tension  of  which  both  were 
conscious. 

"I  say,  Brown,"  said  Honiton 
at  last,  and  the  effort  with 
which  he  made  the  plunge  was 
manifest  in  his  voice,  "  you 
don't  think  I  played  fair  about 
this  trip  ashore  ?  " 

Peter  Brown  sighed,  sewed 
two  final  over- stitches,  and  bit 
off  the  thread.  He  put  his 
needle  away  in  the  house-wife 
that  was  his  constant  com- 
panion— a  pathetic  thing  in  a 
man — and  then  carefully  folded 
his  trousers. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said. 

"  How  could  I  avoid  it  ?  " 
demanded  Honiton  eagerly. 
"  What  earthly  excuse  could  I 
have  given  for  refusing  to  go 
ashore  ?  You  agreed  that  I 
should  travel  as  an  ordinary 
passenger,  but  I  should  have 
been  a  most  extraordinary  one 
if  I  had  stopped  aboard  all 
day." 

"  There's  something  in  what 
you  say,"  agreed  Peter  Brown, 
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scraping  his  jaw  meditatively. 
"  I  saw  that  at  the  time.  But 
I  don't  like  it.  Suppose  you 
give  me  the  slip " 

"  I  won't.  I  give  you  my 
word,  Brown  ;  even  if  you'd 
stopped  aboard  I  should  have 
come  back  to  you.  You  have 
no  idea  how  grateful  I  am  for 
what  you've  done.  I  couldn't 
go  and  do  the  dirty  on  you — 
simply  couldn't !  " 

"  Perhaps  what  you  say  is 
true,  but  I  couldn't  afford  to 
take  the  risk.  However  much 
I  think  I  could  trust  you,  I 
must  stick  to  my  job." 

Peter  Brown  was  silent  for  a 
time. 

"  The  whole  business  is 
wrong,"  he  went  on  after  a 
time.  "  I  should  never  have 
made  a  bargain  with  you,  and 
allowed  you  to  mix  with — all 
sorts  of  people.  I'm  deceiving 
all  these  people — conniving  at 


your  association  with  them 
under  false  pretences." 

"  Every  man  is  innocent  until 
he's  proved  guilty.  You  said  it 
yourself.  I've  still  got  to  be 
tried,  so  there  are  no  false 
pretences  at  all.  You  are 
worrying  quite  unnecessarily, 
Brown,  and  as  for  to-morrow, 
hang  on  to  my  coat-tails  all 
day  if  you  like,  but  believe  me 
there's  no  need  for  it." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  shall,"  said 
Brown,  but  with  the  light  of  a 
smile  in  his  eyes,  as  he  looked 
up  at  his  prisoner. 

It  was  Honiton's  turn  to 
sigh. 

"  I  wish  I  could  think  that 
you  really  trusted  me,"  he  said 
— sadly  for  him.  "  You  and 
I  like  one  another,  you  know." 

He  waited,  but  there  was  no 
answer.  Then — 

"  All  right,"  he  said  abruptly. 
"  Good  night,  Brown." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


It  was  quite  a  jolly  day,  and 
Peter  Brown,  notwithstanding 
his  preoccupation  with  the 
guarding  of  his  prisoner,  could 
not  help  entering  into  the  spirit 
of  it.  Valetta,  with  its  quaint 
stairway  streets  peopled  by 
goats,  its  magnificent  view  over 
the  two  harbours  gay  with 
gaudily  -  coloured  gondola  -  like 
craft,  its  hooded,  nun  -  like 
women,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
official  "  sights  " — the  silver 
gates  on  the  great  church  of 
the  Knights  of  St  John,  the 
Chapel  of  Skulls,  and  the  like 
— is  a  charming  town  to  pass 


through,  if  a  city  of  deadly 
monotony  to  live  in. 

Pleasantly  tired,  the  party 
sat  down  to  dinner  in  a  hotel 
on  the  Strada  Eeale.  Honiton 
had  kept  them  interested  and 
amused  throughout  the  long 
day,  and  was  inclined  to  en- 
large, jocularly,  upon  his  suc- 
cess as  a  cicerone. 

"  I'm  not  a  bit  afraid  of  your 
jury,  Jo,"  he  said,  recalling 
Jocelyn  Upton's  threat  of  the 
previous  evening.  "  I  shall 
come  before  the  court  with  such 
a  mass  of  evidence  in  my 
favour  that  the  prosecution — 
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if  there  be  one — will  collapse 
like  a  burst  bladder." 

"JMany  a  man  has  lost  his 
case  by  being  too  cocksure," 
retorted  Jocelyn.  "  If  you  rely 
on  our  enjoyment  of  our  day's 
outing  as  evidence  for  the  de- 
fence, you  must  remember  that 
all  the  things  we  have  seen 
were  there  in  any  case — we  had 
only  to  hire  a  guide  and  there 
you  are !  " 

"  Then  I  shall  have  to  base 
my  case  on  my  fascinating 
personality,"  said  Honiton. 
"  No  mere  hired  guide  could 
have  displayed  his  wares  as  I 
have  done.  The  cultured 
periods,  the  flashes  of  epigram, 
the  undertone  of  quiet  humour, 
the  whole  elaborate  but  un- 
forced  " 

"You  will  have  Sir  Evan 
Pilth  suing  you  for  infringe- 
ment of  copyright  if  you  talk 
like  that,"  interrupted  Jocelyn. 

Honiton  laughed. 

"  He  has  no  copyright  in  that 
style.  There  are  thousands  as 
bad  as  he,  particularly  in  the 
learned  professions.  But  to 
return  to  my  defence.  I  have 
kept  the  best  to  the  last,  the 
gala  performance  at  the  opera- 
house  !  " 

"  That's  pure  luck,"  replied 
Jocelyn.  "  You  didn't  call  it 
up  out  of  the  vasty  deep." 

"  But  I  did  succeed  in  hiring 
a  box,  if  it  is  rather  high  up 
in  the  house." 

"  True,  we  must  credit  you 
with  that,"  admitted  the  girl. 
"  Well,  on  the  whole,  I  expect 
the  jury  will  acquit  you.  You 
mustn't  think  I'm  altogether 
dissatisfied  ;  I  merely  wanted 


you  to  understand  that  you 
didn't  provide  all  the  things 
we've  seen  and  are  going  to 
see." 

"  Thank  you,  my  lord,"  said 
Honiton,  bowing  over  his  plate 
with  mock  solemnity. 

It  was  always  a  source  of 
astonishment  to  Peter  Brown 
that  Honiton  could  keep  up 
such  a  jest  without  a  sign  of 
discomfort.  Was  it,  he  won- 
dered, an  example  of  perfect 
acting,  or  was  the  man  able 
to  forget  his  own  future  en- 
tirely, and  live  only  in  the 
moment  1  For  himself,  the 
detective  suffered  acute  dis- 
comfort during  such  chatter  as 
the  foregoing.  He  winced  at 
this  talk  of  courts  and  juries, 
picturing  in  his  mind  that 
which  must  happen  at  the  end 
of  the  voyage.  It  was  he  who 
turned  the  conversation  into 
a  new  channel  by  asking  in- 
formation about  '  Aida,'  the 
opera  that  was  to  be  performed. 

There  Mrs  Conliffe  came  into 
her  own.  She  was  really  fond 
of  music,  and  her  enthusiasm 
aroused,  she  talked  freely  and 
well.  Peter  Brown  watched 
her  with  pleasure,  and  listened 
without  comprehension.  Music 
to  him  was  a  pleasant  melody 
played  by  a  band,  a  ballad 
song  well  sung,  but  that  was  all. 

His  enjoyment  of  the  per- 
formance that  followed  lay  in 
watching  the  face  of  Joan  Con- 
liffe. He  realised — as  he  real- 
ised most  things  about  himself 
— that  his  interest  in  her  had 
grown  altogether  disproportion- 
ately to  their  three  days'  ac- 
quaintance, and  he  wondered 
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if  he  was  wise  to  encourage  its 
growth.  It  did  not  occur  to 
him — so  modest  was  he  in  his 
estimate  of  his  own  appeal  to 
others — that  he  was  capable 
of  arousing  a  similar  interest 
in  the  heart  of  Mrs  Conliffe, 
and  therefore  he  considered  the 
new  sensations  that  had  come 
to  him  as  affecting  himself 
alone.  Throughout  the  whole 
performance  of  Verdi's  won- 
derful opera  he  permitted  him- 
self the  pure  physical  enjoyment 
of  looking  at  Joan  Conliffe, 
who,  adrift  with  the  music,  was 
utterly  unconscious  of  his  ob- 
servation. 

It  was  with  an  effort  that 
he  swung  back  to  the  necessity 
for  watchfulness  when,  at  the 
close  of  the  performance,  the 
party  found  itself  once  more 
upon  the  street,  hemmed  in 
and  jostled  by  the  dispersing 
crowd.  Throughout  the  day 
it  had  been  an  easy  matter  to 
keep  in  constant  touch  with 
Honiton,  but  things  were  dif- 
ferent in  the  darkness,  with 
three  women  to  be  looked  after. 
One  can't  move  five  abreast  in  a 
crowd,  nor  pack  five  passengers 
into  a  rickety  Valetta  cab. 

Fortunately,  as  it  seemed  to 
the  detective  at  the  time,  cabs 
could  not  be  obtained. 

"  Never  mind,  let's  walk," 
said  Honiton  cheerfully.  "  It 
isn't  far  to  the  harbour,  and 
I  guarantee  not  to  lose  the 
way." 

"  Lead  on,  Macduff,"  agreed 
Jocelyn,  who  was  full  cf  incon- 
gruous tags.  "You  are  not 
too  tired  to  walk,  are  you, 
Mummy  f " 


"  Not  a  bit,  my  dear,"  re- 
plied Mrs  Upton,  "  and  it  is  a 
beautiful  night." 

"  Come  along,  then.  Let's 
first  get  out  of  this  mush,"  said 
Honiton. 

It  is  not  easy  for  five  people 
to  7:eep  in  close  touch  while 
threading  their  way  through  a 
crowd,  and  Peter  Brown,  whose 
idea  of  tactics  led  him  to  bring 
up  the  rear,  suffered  acute  dis- 
comfort as  he  craned  his  long 
neck  above  the  sea  of  heads  in 
an  effort  to  keep  Honiton,  who 
led  the  way,  in  sight.  His 
hope  that  the  worst  of  his 
difficulties  would  be  at  an  end 
when  the  edge  of  the  crowd 
was  reached  proved  to  be  un- 
founded. 

In  the  chance  sorting  of  com- 
panions that  took  place  in  the 
more  open  part  of  the  street, 
Peter  Brown,  through  his  efforts 
to  keep  behind  Honiton,  was 
left  with  Mrs  Upton  and  her 
daughter,  while  Honiton  went 
ahead  with  Joan  Conliffe. 

"  Come  along,"  he  called  over 
his  shoulder,  as  he  drew  his 
companion's  arm  through  his 
own.  "  Keep  close  behind  us, 
and  you  can't  go  wrong." 

He  led  the  way  across  the 
Strada  Eeale,  and  down  one 
of  the  narrow  side- streets  that 
lead  in  the  direction  of  the 
harbour.  The  detective  en- 
deavoured to  keep  in  touch  ; 
but  he  reckoned  without  the 
still  crowded  thoroughfare  and 
the  leisurely  movements  of  Mrs 
Upton,  who,  in  addition,  dis- 
tracted his  attention  by  her 
desire  to  enthuse  over  the 
opera. 
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Nevertheless,  when  the 
crowds  were  left  far  behind  and 
only  an  occasional  group  ap- 
peared as  a  darker  blot  in  the 
dark  street,  Peter  Brown  could 
still  see  Honiton  and  Mrs  Con- 
liffe some  distance  ahead.  The 
gap,  however,  continued  to 
increase,  notwithstanding  his 
efforts  to  hasten  the  pace. 
More  than  once,  as  Honiton 
turned  a  corner,  he  was  lost 
to  sight  for  quite  an  appre- 
ciable time,  during  which  Peter 
Brown's  heart  was  filled  with 
apprehension. 

Events  soon  proved  that  this 
feeling  of  dread  was  not  with- 
out foundation.  On  turning  a 
corner,  where  a  dim  lamp 
served  to  render  faces  visible, 
the  group  of  three  came  face 
to  face  with  Joan  Conliffe  re- 
turning to  meet  them — alone. 
The  street  ahead  was  empty. 

"  Honiton  !  Where  is  he  ?  " 
exclaimed  Peter  Brown,  his 
face  hard  and  lined  under  the 
perpendicular  light  of  the  lamp 
above. 

Mrs  Conliffe  seemed  flustered 
— embarrassed. 

"  He  is  gone,"  she  said,  with 
some  hesitation.  "He  should 
be  back  at  any  moment.  He 
saw — some  one  he  knew,  and 
— and  ran  after  him." 

"  Which  way  did  he  run  f 
Has  he  just  gone  1  "  demanded 
the  detective  hurriedly. 

"  Yes,  just  a  moment  ago. 
It  was  up  a  narrow  lane  a  little 
way  ahead.  I — I  came  back 
to  meet  you.  He  should  be 
back  at  any  moment." 

Peter  Brown  observed  the 
hesitation  with  which  she  spoke, 


and  noticed  a  strange  look  of 
fear  in  her  expressive  eyes. 
How  much  did  she  know  ?  he 
wondered. 

"  Why  worry  about  Frank?  " 
Jocelyn  Upton  demanded. 
"  Surely  he  can't  be  in  any 
danger  ?  Hadn't  we  better 
go  on  ?  He  is  sure  to  catch 
us  up." 

It  was  only  at  this  that 
Peter  Brown  realised  the  double 
awkwardness  of  his  position. 
He  could  say  nothing  without 
exposing  the  real  situation,  and, 
even  if  he  was  prepared  to  do 
this,  could  he  leave  three  un- 
protected women  more  or  less 
lost  amidst  the  mean  streets  of 
Valetta  at  close  upon  mid- 
night ? 

In  his  heart  he  cursed  Honi- 
ton. He  was  not  greatly  sur- 
prised. Nothing  that  his  pris- 
oners might  do  could  astonish 
him  greatly.  He  was  prepared 
to  find  their  motives  and  their 
actions  abnormal,  an  attitude 
which  was  the  outcome  of  long 
experience  in  his  profession. 

He  cursed  Honiton,  but  still 
more  fervently  he  cursed  Peter 
Brown,  and  the  sentimentality 
that  was  at  the  root  of  all  the 
trouble. 

Jocelyn  Upton  looked  at  him 
with  natural  surprise.  She 
could  see  no  reason  for  the  ex- 
citement he  had  shown  nor  for 
the  brooding  silence  into  which 
he  had  now  fallen. 

"  I'm  sure  you  needn't  worry 
about  your  friend,"  she  said, 
looking  at  him  curiously.  "  This 
is  quite  a  civilised  town,  and, 
anyhow,  he  looks  quite  able  to 
take  care  of  himself.  Let's 
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move  on  slowly.  He's  sure  to 
overtake  us." 

"  I  think  Jo  is  right,"  said 
her  mother.  "It  is  getting 
very  late,  and  we  have  still  to 
find  a  boat  to  take  us  out  to 
the  ship." 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to 
desert  Mr  Honiton  1  He  has 
been  so  kind  and  helpful  to  us 
all  to-day  !  " 

Mrs  Conliffe  spoke  nervously, 
and  Brown  noticed  how  she 
kept  glancing  in  the  direction 
in  which  Honiton  had  dis- 
appeared. He  was  certain  that 
she  had  not  told  all  she  knew. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  on 
his  course  of  action.  So  far  as 
he  could  see,  it  was  the  only 
one  open  to  him.  He  must  get 
his  companions  back  to  the 
Bedouin,  and  then  return  to 
the  town  and  set  the  whole 
police  organisation  on  the  fugi- 
tive's track.  It  meant  his  own 
professional  ruin,  but  he  felt 
that  he  deserved  it. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  suddenly 
breaking  from  his  reverie,  "  we 
had  better  get  back.  He  is — 
he  is  sure  to  follow." 

He  could  not  forbear  a  faint 
ironic  smile  as  he  said  the 
words,  but  it  passed  unnoticed. 

"  Come,  let  us  get  on,"  he 
added  harshly. 

"  I  think  I  shall  wait  a  little 
longer.  He  said  he  would  come 
back.  I  don't  like  to  leave  him 
in  the  lurch." 

Each  of  them  looked  at  Mrs 
Conliffe  in  surprise.  There  were 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  her 
usually  calm  face  was  agitated 
to  the  point  of  weeping. 

Instinct  taught  Peter  Brown 


to  take  her  by  the  arm  and 
lead  her  off  down  the  street. 

"Come,  "he  said  sharply;  "we 
can't  leave  you  here  alone,  and 
it  is  time  you  were  all  aboard." 

Mrs  Upton  and  her  daughter 
followed  closely,  and  Joan  Con- 
liffe made  no  further  objection, 
though  Peter  Brown  knew  by 
the  convulsive  movement  of 
the  arm  he  held  that  she  was 
weeping  silently. 

They  had  been  quite  near 
the  harbour  at  the  moment  of 
Honiton's  flight,  and  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  finding  a  boat. 
At  Mrs  Conliffe's  suggestion 
they  waited  a^few  minutes  for 
Honiton,  but  as  he  did  not  put 
in  an  appearance,  Peter  Brown 
gave  the  word  to  embark.  The 
boatman,  though  probably  a 
harmless  and  even  respectable 
citizen,  was  a  villainous-looking 
Maltese,  whose  broken  English 
sounded  like  a  stab  in  the  back. 
The  detective  felt  that,  much 
as  he  would  have  liked  to  re- 
turn immediately  to  the  town, 
he  must  conduct  his  charges 
safely  aboard  ship,  especially 
as  Mrs  Conliffe's  agitation  had 
communicated  itself  to  Mrs 
Upton,  and  even  in  a  lesser 
degree  to  Joeelyn. 

It  was  a  miserable  ending  to 
what  had  been  a  happy  day 
for  all  of  them.  On  the  way 
out  to  the  Bedouin  Peter  Brown 
succeeded  in  making  a  whis- 
pered arrangement  with  the 
boatman  to  hang  on  and  take 
him  back.  He  did  not  want  his 
companions  to  know  that  he 
meant  to  return  to  Valetta. 
It  was  best  to  disappear  out 
of  their  lives  without  explana- 
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tion.  To  tell  the  story  of 
Honiton's  shame  and  his  own 
folly  could  do  no  good,  and  he 
wanted  to  leave  a  good  impres- 
sion— if  he  left  one  at  all — on 
the  mind  of  Joan  Conliffe. 

Garry  received  the  party 
aboard  ship.  Several  of  the 
passengers  were  still  to  come, 
he  said. 


The  ladies  decided  to  remain 
on  deck,  in  the  hope  that 
Honiton  would  follow  them 
quickly  ;  but  Peter  Brown  went 
to  his  cabin  at  once,  and  began 
to  pack  with  the  utmost  haste. 
It  was  all  up  with  his  career, 
he  knew,  but  at  least  he  was 
determined  to  recapture  his 
prisoner. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


There  was  a  certain  strain 
in  the  relationship  of  the  three 
women  left  on  deck.  The  tears 
of  Mrs  Conliffe  had  not  escaped 
the  sharp  observation  of  Joce- 
lyn  Upton,  who  felt  that  there 
was  something  here  that  was 
beyond  her  comprehension.  It 
was  not  only  the  curious  be- 
haviour of  Joan  Conliffe  that 
intrigued  her.  There  was  the 
obvious  agitation  of  Peter 
Brown — an  agitation  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  the  gravity 
of  the  incident  that  aroused 
it,  so  far  as  she  could  see. 

Instinctively,  too,  Mrs  Upton 
had  become  alarmed,  she  hardly 
knew  why  or  at  what.  Her 
tentative  remarks  met  with 
mechanical  answers  until  the 
poor  lady  was  chilled  into 
silence.  So  the  three  women 
hung,  huddled  together  upon 
the  rail  for  company,  awaiting 
an  event. 

The  silence  was  broken  from 
the  water  of  the  harbour.  Some- 
thing seemed  to  be  happening 
there.  A  dry  sob  of  suspense 
startled  the  Uptons,  mother 
and  daughter.  Glancing  at 
Mrs  Conliffe,  they  could  see, 


even  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
ship's  lamps,  that  she  was 
trembling  violently. 

The  sounds  across  the  har- 
bour increased  in  intensity  until 
they  materialised  into  the  voci- 
ferations of  a  human  voice.  As 
this  grew  nearer  to  the  ship, 
there  became  audible  the  sound 
of  oars,  and  it  was  evident 
that  some  others  amongst  the 
passengers  were  returning  from 
the  town. 

"  Who  can  it  be  1  "  asked 
Jocelyn  in  the  half-whisper 
that  the  situation  seemed  to 
demand. 

"  I  expect  it's  Sir  Evan  and 
Lady  Pilth,  miss,"  said  the 
suave  voice  of  Garry,  the  chief 
steward,  from  behind. 

The  three  women  started 
simultaneously.  They  had  not 
known  he  was  by  them.  There 
was  something  about  Garry — 
something  slinking  and  secre- 
tive— that  went  against  the 
grain. 

Soon  after  there  ceased  to 
be  any  doubt  of  the  identity 
of  at  least  one  of  the  home- 
coming passengers,  or  of  the 
condition  in  which  he  was 
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returning.  The  drunken  voice 
of  Charlie  Conliffe  yelped  across 
the  water,  and  oaths  and  ob- 
scenities, at  first  decently  veiled 
by  distance,  began  to  reach  the 
deck  in  all  their  horrid  naked- 
ness. 

At  the  same  time  flickering 
patches  of  light  upon  the  water 
indicated  the  approach  of  two 
separate  boats.  It  became  evi- 
dent that  Charlie  Conliffe  was 
hurling  the  lees  of  his  ill- 
matured  mind  at  the  occupants 
of  the  second  boat.  Some  one 
in  an  indistinguishable  voice 
was  trying  to  quieten  him,  but 
without  effect. 

"It  is  Sir  Evan  and  Lady 
Pilth,  miss,"  repeated  Garry, 
close  to  Jocelyn  Upton's  ear. 
"  Mr  Conliffe  seems  upset." 

"  Go  away,"  cried  the  girl 
sharply. 

Her  nerves  were  on  edge,  and 
the  suggestion  of  quiet  enjoy- 
ment in  the  chief  steward's 
voice  disgusted  her.  Her  vivid 
young  imagination  pictured  the 
horror  of  being  the  wife  of  such 
a  wreck  as  was  revealed  to  her 
on  the  water.  She  dared  not 
look  at  Joan  Conliffe,  so  acute 
was  her  sympathy. 

The  boat  containing  the 
Filths  was  the  first  to  arrive. 
Sir  Evan  and  his  wife  had  been 
the  guests  of  a  high  Govern- 
ment official,  and  had  been  to 
the  gala  performance  at  the 
opera-house  in  state.  Sir  Evan 
appeared  on  deck  purple  with 
outraged  dignity,  Lady  Pilth 
pale  and  trembling,  her  festive 
opera-cloak  and  bejewelled  per- 
son incongruous  enough  with 
her  tear- streaked  face. 


"  Never  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  career  have  I  been  sub- 
jected to  such  indignity,"  Sir 
Evan  declaimed  to  the  world 
at  large.  "It  is  shameful — 
shameful.  Something  will  have 
to  be  done  !  " 

He  was  so  genuinely  afflicted 
by  the  shock  to  his  self-esteem 
that,  pompous  as  he  was,  he 
became  an  object  worthy  of 
pity. 

Meantime  the  second  boat 
had  reached  the  ship,  and 
Charlie  Conliffe  was  half -pulled, 
half-pushed  up  the  companion 
to  the  deck. 

"  Le'  me  get  at  the  damned 
old  rat,"  he  shouted  at  sight 
of  Sir  Evan  Pilth.  "Thinks 
I'm  not  good  enough  to  come 
out  in  the  same  boat  as  him 
and  his  silly  ol'  cockatoo  of  a 
missus.  Thinks  I'm  tight  too, 
the  old  blighter !  Le'  me  get 
at  'im,  and  I'll  show  'im.  Le' 
me  knock  his  ruddy  ol'  face  in." 

Captain  Spedley  had  a  deck- 
cabin.  The  disturbance  awak- 
ened him,  and  he  now  appeared 
clad  in  pyjamas  and  dressing- 
gown.  He  took  in  the  essentials 
of  the  situation  at  a  glance. 

"  Garry,"  he  ordered  sharply, 
"  take  Mr  Conliffe  to  his  cabin." 

It  required  the  united  efforts 
of  the  chief  steward  and  two 
assistants  to  carry  out  the 
order,  and  throughout  the  pro- 
ceedings Charlie  Conliffe  cursed 
and  spat  obscenities,  levelling 
the  worst  of  his  abuse  at  Sir 
Evan  Pilth  and  his  wife,  who 
awaited  his  removal  in  order 
to  get  below  quietly. 

Just  as  it  seemed  that  they 
had  him  safely  down  the  stair 
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on  his  way  to  his  cabin,  Con- 
liffe  broke  away  from  his  cap- 
tors, and  almost  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  object  of  his  drink- 
mad  rage.  The  captain  seized 
him  and  dragged  him  back. 

He  had  one  last  fling  with 
his  tongue  before  he  was  finally 
hauled  from  sight,  and  he  had 
enough  drunken  cunning  to 
realise  that  he  hurt  Sir  Evan 
most  through  Lady  Pilth. 

"  Ton,  you  painted  old  Jeze- 
bel," he  managed  to  shout  as 
he  struggled  against  his  captors. 
"  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself  at  your  time  of  life. 
What  d'je  mean  coming  out 
half -naked,  stuck  all  over  with 
diamonds  like  a  damn  demirep  ? 
You  wait !  You'll  be  lucky  if 
you  don't  get  the  blasted  lot 
pinched.  I'd  pinch  'em  myself 
for  tuppence." 

He  was  half-way  down  the 
cabin  stair  before  he  reached 
the  end  of  this  last  tirade,  and 
after  that  muffled  shouts  of 
rage  were  all  that  could  be 
heard  from  him. 

Jocelyn  and  Mrs  Upton  had 
long  since  led  Joan  Conliffe 
to  the  far  side  of  the  deck, 
where  she  sobbed  and  trembled 
in  her  shame.  She  had  reached 
such  an  extremity  of  nervous 
disturbance  that  the  shrewd 
mind  of  the  girl  could  not  be 
content  with  the  simple  ex- 
planation before  her.  Mrs  Con- 
liffe knew  that  her  husband 
was  a  drunkard,  and  though 
the  exhibition  he  had  just  given 
might  be  unusually  illuminat- 
ing, it  did  not  seem  sufficient 
in  itself  to  account  for  her  state 
of  agitation. 


Jocelyn  did  not  know  what 
to  say  or  do.  She  wanted  to 
sympathise,  to  comfort,  but  it 
seemed  hopeless.  Her  mother, 
feeling  the  situation  beyond 
her,  had  slipped  away  quietly 
to  her  cabin. 

"  Dear,"  Jocelyn  said  gently, 
"  don't  take  it  to  heart  so 
badly.  He  will  be  better  in  the 
morning." 

The  older  woman's  fortitude 
gave  way.  She  sobbed  upon 
the  girl's  breast,  and  in  the 
agony  of  a  finally  disillusioned 
wife,  told  what  at  any  other 
moment  she  would  have  hidden 
like  a  deformity. 

"It's  not  that,"  she  said 
wildly,  when  she  could  articu- 
late. "  Heaven  knows  I  am 
used  to  that.  But  to-night — 
coming  down  to  the  harbour 
— I  saw  him  with  a  woman. 
You  know  what  I  mean — a 
street  woman.  They  were  going 
into  a — a  house.  It  is  horrible. 
How  can  I  ever — ever  have 
anything  to  do  with  him  again." 

Jocelyn  Upton  felt  an  in- 
tense discomfort.  She  was  not 
used  to  facing  the  crudities  of 
life,  and  her  sympathy  for  the 
woman  was  almost  swallowed 
up  in  her  girlish  repugnance  to 
the  subject.  She  could  do  no 
more  than  stroke  Joan  Con- 
liffe's  shoulder. 

Meanwhile  Peter  Brown  had 
finished  his  hurried  packing. 
He  had  been  vaguely  conscious 
of  the  disturbance  on  deck,  but 
he  was  so  obsessed  by  his  own 
troubles  that  the  noise  above 
conveyed  nothing  definite  to 
his  mind. 

He  was  doubled  over  a  port- 
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manteau,  straining  on  the 
straps,  when  the  cabin  door 
opened  and  Frank  Honiton 
entered. 

"  Cheero,  old  friend,"  he  said 
nonchalantly.  "  I've  had  a 
beast  of  a  time." 

Peter  Brown  stared  at  him, 
hardly  at  first  realising  the  full 
significance  of  his  presence. 
Then  his  lean  sallow  face  flushed 
slowly.  He  felt  a  curious  tin- 
gling in  his  eyes  and  a  swelling 
of  the  throat  that  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  set  his 
teeth  hard.  He  could  not,  for 
the  moment,  trust  himself  to 


It  was  not  relief  from  his 
own  anxiety  that  overcame 
him,  so  much  as  a  sudden 
admiration  for  the  man  who 
stood  smiling  before  him.  He 
knew  —  his  quick  and  vivid 
imagination  told  him  —  just 
what  Honiton's  return  to  cap- 
tivity must  mean  to  him.  What 
he  did  not  yet  know  was  the 
reason  of  Honiton's  disappear- 
ance in  the  first  instance. 

"  What  brought  you  back 
after  you  had  once  got  away  f  " 
he  asked,  when  he  had  regained 
control  over  himself. 

Honiton  looked  at  him  in 
surprise,  and,  as  the  meaning 
of  the  words  came  home  to 
him,  in  anger. 

"  What  d'you  mean  by  '  got 
away  '  ?  "  he  demanded.  "  Do 
you  think  I  bolted,  then  ? 
Didn't  Mrs  Conliffe  tell  you  f  " 

The  detective  shook  his  head, 
silently,  inquiringly. 

Honiton  threw  back  his  head 
and  laughed  heartily. 

"  I  see.    So  you  don't  know 


a  thing  about  it,  and  you've 
been  in  a  frightful  stew  think- 
ing you'd  lost  me.  I'm  sorry, 
old  friend,  but  I  had  to  go." 

He  stopped  for  a  moment, 
and  another  idea  occurred  to 
him. 

"  Dash  it,  you  might  have 
trusted  me  a  bit,"  he  said 
angrily.  "  I  gave  you  my  word 
of  honour  last  night.  I  was  on 
parole.  And  yet,"  he  broke 
into  his  delightful  smile  again, 
"  I  suppose  I've  no  cause  to 
grumble.  You  don't  look  on 
me  exactly  as  a  man  of  honour, 
eh?  " 

"  I'm  damned  if  I  know  what 
to  look  on  you  as  !  "  replied 
Peter  Brown  explosively.  "  If  I 
knew  nothing  of  your  past " 

"  Don't  let's  go  into  that 
now,"  Honiton  interrupted 
hastily.  "After  all,  there's 
got  to  be  a  trial  before  I'm 
guilty.  Let  me  tell  you  about 
to-night.  It's  beastly,  but  you 
may  as  well  know." 

He  sat  up  on  the  edge  of  the 
upper  berth  and  lit  his  pipe. 
Peter  Brown  picked  himself  up 
from  the  floor,  where  he  found 
himself  still  kneeling  by  the 
strapped  portmanteau,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  red  plush 
settee. 

"  It  was  coming  down  that 
narrow  street,"  Honiton  went 
on.  "I  was  ahead  with  Mrs 
Conliffe,  you  know,  and  we 
turned  a  corner  and  almost 
ran  into  that  beast  Conliffe. 
He'd  got  a  woman  with  him — 
about  the  most  obvious-looking 
trollop  that  you  could  imagine. 
Of  course,  he  was  tight  as  a 
lord.  Mrs  Conliffe  gripped  my 
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arm  and  stopped  dead.  We 
saw  the  pair  of  them  go  into 
a  house,  the  nature  of  which 
was  as  obvious  as  the  woman. 
Mrs  Conliffe  gasped  out  some- 
thing about  getting  him  away 
for  God's  sake,  so  I  had  to 
go  after  him.  I  knew  you 
would  be  close  behind — you 
wouldn't  get  very  far  from  me, 
Brown,  eh  ? — so  I  left  her  and 
bolted  after  her  worthy  hus- 
band." 

"The  dirty  hound!  But 
where  were  his  tippling  Scotch 
friends  f  I  thought  he  was 
ashore  with  them  ?  " 

"  Safely  tucked  up  in  their 
little  beds.  I  had  a  look  in 
on  them  just  now.  Snoring 
the  snores  of  the  just,  both  of 
them.  They  came  home  at 
their  usual  bedtime,  I  expect, 
neither  drunker  nor  soberer 
than  usual,  and  he  refused  to 
come  with  them.  I  had  a  bit 
of  a  rough  house  in  that  sink 
of  iniquity.  Conliffe  didn't 
want  to  come  with  me,  and  the 
proprietress  of  the  establish- 
ment objected  to  the  loss  of 
trade.  The  whole  wretched 
affair  is  like  a  nightmare.  I 
feel  I  want  to  spit  the  taste  of 
it  out." 

He  paused  and  puffed  heavily 
on  his  pipe. 

"  I  hate  that  sort  of  thing, 
Brown,"  he  continued  medita- 
tively. "  How  any  man  can — 
well,  never  mind,  I'm  getting 
away  from  the  story.  We  had 
a  bust  up  with  old  Pilth  after 
that.  Ban  into  them  at  the 
harbour,  and,  by  Jove,  the  old 
lady  was  got  up  to  dazzle. 
She  was  hung  about  with 


diamonds  like  a — like  an  oil- 
man's shop  with  tin- cans.  Fine 
stones  too,  Brown,  absolutely 
top-hole ! 

"  Conliffe  wanted  to  share 
their  boat,  and  I  had  a  job  to 
drag  him  away.  All  the  way 
out  he  cursed  them  abominably, 
and  when  we  got  aboard  there 
was  another  row.  I  was  sorry 
for  old  Pilth.  After  all,  he's 
not  a  bad  old  boy  at  heart. 
You  could  see  that  it  was  the 
insults  to  his  wife  that  cut  him 
up,  and  not  the  upset  to  his 
precious  dignity  after  all. 
They've  got  Conliffe  to  bed  at 
last.  Took  three  of  them  to 
do  it.  I  kept  out  of  that. 
I'd  had  enough  of  the  brute." 

Peter  Brown  had  been  rest- 
less and  distraught  throughout 
the  latter  part  of  Honiton's 
narrative.  His  long  sinewy 
hands  were  never  still,  twisting 
and  untwisting,  tapping  his 
knee,  rubbing  his  cheek. 

"  Where  is  Mrs  Conliffe  now?  " 
he  asked  harshly.  "  Not  with 
that  insane  swine  f  " 

"I  saw  her  on  deck  with  Jo 
and  her  mother.  I  don't  know 
where  she  is  now." 

"  She  can't  go  back  to  him. 
Somebody  must  see  to  it  for 
her." 

"  It's  their  concern,  not  ours, 
old  friend,"  said  Honiton.  "  I 
don't  see  how  we  can  inter- 
fere. Anyhow,  he'll  sleep  like 
a  pig  all  night  and  well 
into  to-morrow.  She's  safe 
enough." 

"  Safe,  be  damned.  The  pic- 
ture of  her  alone  with  that — 
satyr  makes  me  sick.  I  must 
go  and  look  to  her." 
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"  Better  not,  Brown,"  Honi-  thanks     for    it    it 

ton  cautioned  him.    "  Husband  helped." 

and  wife,  you  know."  "  You  are  the  lineal  descend- 

Peter    Brown    paused    and  ant  of  Don  Quixote,  Brown," 

thought.  declared  Honiton,  shaking  his 

"  I  don't  care,"  he  said  after  head. 

a  pause.     "  I  know  I'm  right  But  the  detective  had  already 

to  interfere,  and  if  I  get  no  left  the  cabin. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


"  What  am  I  to  do  1  "  Joan 
Conliffe  asked  helplessly,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  Jocelyn 
Upton  was  much  less  capable 
of  answering  the  question  than 
she  was  herself. 

"  If  you  stop  up  here  much 
longer  in  that  light  frock  you 
will  be  chilled,"  said  Jocelyn, 
confining  herself  to  the  only 
part  of  the  affair  with  which 
she  felt  competent  to  deal. 
"  I'll  go  down  now  and  get 
you  a  wrap." 

"  Thank  you,  dear.  I  do 
feel  so  cold." 

Indeed,  she  was  chilled  to 
the  heart  in  the  reaction  from 
all  that  had  gone  before.  Left 
alone,  she  leant  forward  on  the 
rail  and  stared  out  dully  into 
the  night.  Her  mind  was  numb 
now.  She  was  incapable  of 
thinking  out  a  course  for  herself. 

Peter  Brown  found  her  there 
alone.  He  had  been  busy  since 
he  left  Honiton  in  their  joint 
cabin.  He  stood  and  looked  at 
her  for  a  moment,  then,  with 
a  sharp  decisive  nod,  as  it 
might  have  been  to  himself, 
he  stepped  forward  and  touched 
her  arm. 

"  I  want  to  be  of  service  to 
you,  Mrs  Conliffe,"  he  said, 
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with  more  confidence  than  one 
would  have  expected  from  him. 
"  I  have  just  heard  of  your 
trouble  from  Honiton." 

Mrs  Conliffe  turned  towards 
him  as  though  to  speak,  then, 
unable  to  find  words  or  to 
meet  his  eyes,  she  turned 
quickly  back  to  face  the  sea. 

"I'm  going  to  risk  being 
called  a  meddler,"  Peter  went 
on.  "  There  are  times  when 
one  must — Mrs  Conliffe,  you 
can't  go  back  to  your — to  your 
own  cabin  to-night.  I've  seen 
the  stewardess  and  fixed  up  a 
spare  one  for  you.  She  is  put- 
ting it  in  order  now.  Go  down 
and  see  her  and  you  will  be  all 
right." 

She  still  stood  at  the  rail 
with  her  back  to  him.  Peter 
Brown  patted  her  shoulder 
gently  as  one  might  caress  an 
injured  child.  This  last  touch 
of  kindliness  was  more  than 
the  already  overwrought  woman 
could  bear.  Her  apparent  self- 
possession  broke  down  com- 
pletely. She  turned  abruptly 
from  the  ship's  rail,  looked  into 
the  detective's  face  for  a  mo- 
ment as  if  she  could  read  there 
the  purity  and  singleness  of  his 
motive,  and  then  abandoned 
2  A 
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herself  to  the  comfort  of  his 
arms.  With  her  head  pressed 
into  the  shoulder  of  his  shabby 
tweed  coat,  she  cried  and 
moaned  with  the  sheer  distress 
of  the  child  that  is  hidden 
somewhere  in  every  woman. 

Peter  Brown,  his  arms  about 
her,  his  hand  stroking  her  dark 
soft  hair,  uttered  disconnected 
words  of  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement. It  was  a  strange 
situation  for  one  who  had  led 
a  solitary  womanless  life.  The 
warmth  and  softness  of  her 
body,  the  fragrance  of  her  hair, 
the  very  burden  of  her  upon 
his  breast,  made  him  giddy. 
He  almost  forgot  the  cause  of 
her  abandonment  in  the  physi- 
cal ecstasy  of  the  moment. 

Then  a  true  realisation  of  the 
circumstances  flowed  back  to 
him,  and  he  called  himself  a 
brute  to  have  experienced  such 
sensations.  He  took  her  hands 
gently  from  his  shoulders,  and 
drew  away  from  her. 

"  Come,"  he  said  quietly, 
quite  master  of  himself  again, 
"  you  are  not  yourself,  Mrs 
Conliffe.  It  is  very  late.  You 
must  go  below.  The  stewardess 
is  expecting  you." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  you  are  right," 
Joan  Conliffe  faltered.  "  I  am 
being  very  silly  ;  but  you  have 
been  so  kind  and  thoughtful — 
I  felt  I  could  give  way.  You 
will  forgive  me,  won't  you  f  " 

"  You  make  me  ashamed  by 
suggesting  that  there  is  any- 
thing to  forgive,"  said  Peter 
Brown.  "  Come,  let  me  take 
you  below." 

"  There  is  no  need.  I  am  all 
right  now.  Good  night,  Mr 


Brown.  I  can't  thank  you — 
ever." 

She  took  his  hand  and  pressed 
it,  then  hurried  away. 

The  detective  tramped  the 
empty  deck  in  the  dark,  wonder- 
ing at  himself.  He  was  aston- 
ished at  the  riot  of  his  own 
thoughts — disgust  and  loathing 
for  Charlie  Conliffe  ;  a  puzzled 
admiration  for  the  prisoner 
Honiton  ;  and — he  admitted  it 
to  himself  freely — a  newly- 
awakened  love  for  Joan  Con- 
liffe, which  permeated  and  domi- 
nated all  his  other  thoughts 
and  feelings.  He  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of,  nor  what  to 
do  with,  this  new  experience. 
It  brought  him  no  happiness, 
for  it  held  out  no  prospect  of 
realisation.  It  was  a  sterile 
thing,  as  he  saw  it,  that  could 
never  fructify,  yet  he  felt  that 
he  would  not  part  from  it  if 
he  could. 

Not  once  did  it  occur  to  him 
that  the  counterpart  of  his 
love  might  have  germinated  in 
the  heart  of  Joan  Conliffe. 

Weary  of  his  own  thoughts, 
which  led  him  nowhere,  Peter 
Brown  went  below  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning.  A  grim 
smile  crossed  his  haggard  face 
at  sight  of  Honiton  peacefully 
asleep,  his  expression  placid 
and  unperturbed,  as  though  he 
had  nothing  in  the  future  or 
the  past  to  worry  him.  There 
was  humour  in  the  situation — 
the  detective  sleepless  and  har- 
assed, his  prisoner  sunk  in  easy 
slumber. 

It  was  a  relief  to  Peter  Brown 
when  morning  came  and  the 
vibration  of  the  engines,  com- 
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bined  with  the  confused  sounds 
from  the  deck,  told  him  that 
the  Bedouin  was  clearing  from 
Malta.  He  had  not  slept.  He 
had  not  been  able  to  tear  his 
mind  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  relationship  of  Joan 
Conliffe  with  her  degraded  and 
depraved  husband.  Now  that 
he  had  realised  and  frankly 
admitted  to  himself  his  own 
feelings  towards  her,  the  pic- 
ture of  her  tied  to  a  creature 
like  Charlie  Conliffe  filled  him 
with  abhorrence. 

It  was  a  relief  to  him  that 
neither  husband  nor  wife  ap- 
peared at  the  breakfast  or  the 
luncheon  table.  He  dreaded 
his  first  meeting  with  Joan 
Conliffe  after  the  scene  in  the 
night.  He  felt  that  he  could 
not  look  her  in  the  eyes  with- 
out an  overwhelming  embar- 
rassment, and  when,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  she  came  on  deck 
and  quietly  seated  herself  in 
the  chair  by  his  side,  he  was 
astonished  at  her  calm  and  self- 
possession. 

"Good  afternoon,  Mr  Brown," 
she  said  easily.  "  How  do  you 
feel  after  your  long  day 
ashore  f  " 

Peter  Brown  stammered  a 
more  or  less  suitable  reply. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  slip 
back  tojthe^old  footing  as 
though  nothing  had  occurred 
in  the  interim.  Women  alone 
possess  the  power  of  instant 
recovery  from  a  lapse  into  the 
realities  of  feeling  and  emotion. 

"  You  must  let  me  thank 
you  for  troubling  to  find  me  a 
cabin,"  she  went  on,  after  a 
glance  around  to  assure  that 


her  words  were  not  overheard. 
"  It  was  so  good  of  you,  and 
Charlie  was  really  too  bad  last 
night.  I  shall  have  to  talk  to 
him  about  it." 

She  made  light  of  the  inci- 
dent so  easily  and  naturally 
that  Peter  Brown  did  not  know 
whether  to  admire  the  perfec- 
tion of  her  acting  or  to  despise 
her  for  the  shallowness  of  her 
emotion.  He  could  hardly  be- 
lieve this  to  be  the  woman  who 
had  thrown  herself  upon  his 
breast  a  few  hours  before  in 
an  extremity  of  distress.  He 
did  not  think  to  apply  to  her 
the  knowledge  of  women  that 
he  actually  possessed,  not  realis- 
ing that  a  woman  is  a  woman 
whether  she  be  of  the  criminal 
or  the  respectable  classes. 

The  Honourable  Steven  Corris 
paused  in  his  peregrinations, 
and  threw  himself  down  beside 
Mrs  Conliffe. 

"I  say,"  he  began  eagerly, 
"  I  missed  all  the  fun  last 
night.  Garry  has  just  been 
telling  me  about  it.  No  end 
of  a  lark  it  must  have  been  to 
see  your  husband  slanging  old 
Pilth,  Mrs  Conliffe.  Garry  says 
he  went  right  off  the  deep  end. 
I'm  sorry  I  wasn't  there.  I 
stopped  the  night  ashore  with 
a  pal  in  the  garrison." 

"  I  shouldn't  think  the  sub- 
ject is  one  that  can  give  Mrs 
Conliffe  much  pleasure  to  dis- 
cuss," said  Peter  Brown,  as 
mildly  as  he  could,  for  he  was 
itching  to  throw  the  Honour- 
able Steven  into  the  Mediter 
ranean. 

"  You  make  too  much  of  it, 
Mr  Brown,"  said  Mrs  Conliffe, 
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with  a  light  laugh.  "Charlie 
was  a  very  bad  boy,  but  it  was 
really  rather  funny  to  hear  him 
attacking  the  dignified  Sir  Evan. 
It  is  a  pity  you  missed  it,  Mr 
Corns." 

The  detective  felt  snubbed, 
and  retired  into  his  shell.  The 
Honourable  Steven  grinned  at 
him  maliciously,  his  petty  mind 
delighted  with  the  other's  dis- 
comfiture. 

"  Conliffe  feels  a  bit  next- 
morningish  to-day,  I  expect," 
he  said,  taking  a  spiteful  plea- 
sure in  dwelling  upon  the  sub- 
ject. "What  a  lark!  He's 
just  coming  on  deck.  Gad  !  " 

The  appearance  of  Charlie 
Conliffe  was  sufficient  to  silence 
even  the  Honourable  Steven 
Corris.  From  a  leaden-grey 
face  his  pale  eyes  stared,  rimmed 
with  fiery  red.  His  livid  lips 
trembled  as  if  beyond  his  con- 
trol. He  staggered  across  the 
deck,  and  threw  himself  into 
the  chair  that  the  Honourable 
Steven  hastily  vacated. 

"  Morning,  old  girl,"  he  said 
huskily.  "  Don't  say  I  look  as 
rotten  as  I  feel.  I  say,  old 
chap,  tell  the  smoke  -  room 
steward  I  want  him,  will  you, 
that's  a  good  chap." 

The  Honourable  Steven  actu- 
ally obliged  his  plebeian  fellow- 
passenger.  Peter  Brown,  left 
alone  with  the  Conliffes,  made 
to  rise,  feeling  himself  de  trop. 
Joan  Conliffe's  hand  upon  his 
arm  held  him  to  his  seat. 

She  was  not,  then,  so  sure  of 
herself  as  she  made  believe. 
Her  face  was  pale,  and  the 
detective  noticed  that  she  did 
not  look  at  her  husband. 


"  It  was  a  sticky  night,"  said 
that  worthy  ruefully.  "  Never 
mind !  Velvet  is  the  stuff  to 
pull  a  chap  together.  Ah ! 
here's  George.  I  say,  George, 
open  a  bottle  of  stout  and  a 
half-bottle  of  bubbly  and  mix 
'em.  Don't  be  long,  George, 
there's  a  good  chap." 

"  Have  you  had  any  food  ?  " 
asked  his  wife,  still  without 
looking  at  him. 

"  Food  !  Good  God,  if  you 
had  my  mouth  you  wouldn't 
talk  about  food.  Feels  as  if  a 
rat  had  died  in  it.  Never  mind, 
George  will  put  me  right." 

Honiton  came  up  from  below 
and  joined  the  group. 

"Hullo,  Conliffe,"  he  said 
cheerily.  "  You  look  pretty 
dicky  !  Feeling  queer  ?  " 

"  I'll  be  all  right  when  George 
comes  back." 

He  looked  at  Honiton  in  a 
puzzled  fashion,  his  pale  blood- 
shot eyes  watering  in  the  bright 
sunshine. 

"  Seem  to  remember  meet- 
ing you  last  night, "he  hazarded. 
"  Was  I — was  I — well  away  ?  " 

Before  Honiton  could  answer 
the  embarrassing  question, 
George  appeared  with  a  very 
tall  glass  on  a  tray. 

Charlie  Conliffe's  face  lit  up 
amazingly.  He  seized  the  glass, 
but  could  not  bring  it  to  his 
lips  without  the  aid  of  his  other 
hand.  There  was  a  silence  as  he 
absorbed  the  contents  of  the 
glass,  which  he  did  without  a 
pause. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  exclaimed  in  a 
deep  sigh,  "  that's^the  stuff  to 
give  'em  !  " 

The  effect  was  almost  imme- 
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diate.  The  leaden  look  left 
his  face,  giving  place  to  a 
colour  that  had  in  it  some 
approach  to  health.  The  pale 
eyes  steadied  and  sparkled, 
and  the  tremulous  lips  came 
under  control. 

"  That's  the  stuff  to  give 
'em,"  he  repeated  ;  "  nothing 
to  touch  it !  " 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and 
looked  at  it  curiously. 

"  That's  good  enough  for 
anything,"  he  declared,  observ- 
ing the  steady  outspread  fingers 
with  a  comical — or  pitiable — 
self-satisfaction. 

"  Must  go  and  see  old  Scrym- 
geour  and  Murray,"  he  went 
on.  "I  want  to  find  out  what 
happened  last  night.  There's 


nothing   like  comparing  notes 
next  day." 

"  You  had  better  stop  where 
you  are,"  said  his  wife. 

Her  voice  had  a  cold  in- 
human sound,  and  she  steadily 
looked  out  towards  the  sea. 

"  If  you  go  to  the  smoking- 
room  you  will  only  have  more 
drinks,  and  you  have  had 
nothing  to  eat." 

Charlie  looked  at  his  wife  in 
surprise.  She  did  not  usually 
attempt  to  control  his  move- 
ments. 

"All  right,  old  thing,"  he 
said  good-humouredly,  "  there's 
nothing  to  worry  about.  I'll 
stop  here  for  a  bit." 

Jocelyn  Upton  appeared  upon 
the  deck,  a  book  in  her  hand. 


CHAPTER  x. 


It  was  Jocelyn's  first  meeting 
with  the  Conliffes  since  the 
events  of  the  previous  night. 
At  sight  of  them  her  colour 
increased,  and  she  paused  as  if 
to  turn  back,  then,  thinking 
better  of  it,  advanced  to  her 
chair  beside  Honiton,  bowing 
with  a  strained  smile  as  she 


Honiton,  feeling  the  embar- 
rassment that  was  in  the  air, 
made  an  effort  to  dissipate  it. 

"  What's  the  book,  Jo  ?  "  he 
demanded. 

"  Just  the  usual  drivel,"  re- 
plied Jocelyn.  "  Why  can't 
novelists  find  something  novel, 
I  wonder  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  unless  it  is 
that  there  is  nothing  novel. 
Solomon  made  a  remark  to  that 


effect,  I  believe — and  that's 
some  time  ago.  Why  don't 
you  have  a  shot  at  it  your- 
self t  " 

"  I  believe  I  shall,  some  day," 
said  Jocelyn. 

She  was  ready  to  talk,  with 
that  super-readiness  that  dreads 
a  pause. 

"  I  should  look  for  a  fresh 
untouched  locality,  somewhere 
in  the  East,  subtle  and  mys- 
terious, and " 

"  I  know,"  interrupted  Honi- 
ton. "  Samarkand  is  the  sort 
of  place  you  mean.  Narrow 
ways  thronged  with  multi-col- 
oured crowds,  noisy  with  the 
harsh  tones  of  their  barbaric 
tongues  ;  cool  dark  courtyards 
where  fountains  play,  and  veiled 
figures  watch  the  golden  fish 
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swimming  lazily  just  beneath 
the  surface ;  languishing  eyes 
glinting  through  green  lattice, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

Jocelyn  laughed,  ready  to 
enter  upon  any  topic  that 
cleared  the  air. 

"  Yes,  Samarkand  would  do," 
she  agreed.  "  I  like  the  sound 
of  it.  My  heroine  would  be  an 
English  girl.  She  would  arrive 
alone  before  the  gates  of  Samar- 
kand by  night,  mounted  upon 
a  snow-white  ass.  On  either 
hand  the  desert  would  stretch 
to  meet  the  deep  indigo  of  the 


"  I  say,  that's  rather  good. 
You  really  must  go  on  with 
this,  Jo." 

"  I  think  it's  your  turn.  I 
can't  keep  up  the  pace  I  have 
set." 

"  Brown,  you  must  help  with 
this  romance,"  said  Honiton, 
turning  to  the  detective.  "  Let's 
turn  it  into  a  limited  liability 
company." 

"  I'm  afraid  my  imagination 
will  not  help  the  company 
much,"  replied  the  detective. 
"  I'll  do  my  best,  though.  Let 
me  see.  The  heroine's  name 
would  be  Jane " 

"That's  right,"  broke  in 
Charlie  Conliffe  from  his  chair 
at  the  end  of  the  line.  "  And 
it  would  be  very  late — past 
closing-time — and  she'd  knock 
at  the  doors  of  all  the  pubs 
without  getting  an  answer." 

Jocelyn  Upton  took  up  the 
tale. 

"  She  would  ride  on  through 
narrow  streets  paved  with  silver 
moonlight  and  patched  with 
velvet-black  shadows,  seeking, 


but  never  finding,  an  asylum 
for  the  night,  until  at  last, 
overcome  by  hunger  and  ex- 
haustion, she  would  slip  from 
the  back  of  the  white  ass  to 
the  hard  cobbled  street. — Go 
on,  Frank." 

"  The  wise  ass  would  walk 
quietly  to  a  recess  in  the  road- 
way and  lie  down,  his  back 
supported  against  a  white  plas- 
tered wall.  Jane,  struck  by  the 
brilliance  of  the  idea,  would 
join  him,  pillowing  her  fair 
head  upon  his  soft  white  neck. 
Both,  exhausted  by  the  long 
journey  and  the  heat  of  the  day, 
would  at  once  fall  into  a  deep 
slumber. — Brown,  you  ought  to 
introduce  the  villain  now." 

The  detective  smiled,  and 
hesitated  for  a  moment  in 
thought. 

"  How  would  this  do  1  "  he 
said.  ".As  the  first  pink  rays 
of  the  sun  reddened  the  gold 
upon  the  tallest  minaret  of 
Samarkand,  the  Sheikh  would 
awake  and,  summoning  a  few 
of  his  attendants,  set  out 
through  the  streets  before  any 
but  the  meanest  of  his  subjects 
were  astir." 

"  I  see,"  said  Jocelyn.  "  As 
he  i  wandered  abstractedly 
through  the  city,  his  eye  would 
light  upon  a  little  group  which 
would  be  staring  in  amazement 
at  the  recumbent  forms  of  Jane 
and  her  white  ass,  still  wrapt 
in  deepest  slumber.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  the  Sheikh  the  popu- 
lace would  retire  discreetly  into 
the  background. — You  must 
describe  the  touching  scene  of 
Jane's  awakening,  Frank." 

"  The    Sheikh    would    stand 
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long  silent,  gazing  with  parted 
lips  and  bated  breath.  Never 
before  would  he  have  seen  such 
a  vision  of  loveliness. 

"'  Allah,'  he  would  cry, 
'  never  in  Samarkand  was  seen 
so  perfect  a  specimen  of  a  white 
ass.' 

"  At  this  Jane  would  awake 
with  a  start,  and,  sitting  up, 
would  look  around  in  a  con- 
fused manner." 

"  Bather  stilted,"  pronounced 
Jocelyn.  "  '  Confused  manner  ' 
won't  do  at  all.  She  would  gaze 
mistily  around,  confused  by  her 
sudden  awakening." 

"  All  right,"  Honiton  grum- 
bled. "  If  my  style  is  not  up  to 
the  level  of  the  story,  you'd 
better  go  on  with  it." 

"  I  will,"  replied  Jocelyn. 
"  Slowly  the  reality  of  her  po- 
sition would  creep  upon  the 
solitary  girl. 

"  '  Of  course,  this  is  Samar- 
kand,' she  would  exclaim ; 
then,  turning  to  the  Sheikh, 
'  How  d'you  do  I  Are  you  the 
ruler  of  this  city  ?  ' 

"  '  Oh,  Vision  of  Loveliness,' 
the  Sheikh  would  answer,  *  I 
am.  May  I  have  the  honour 
of  your  company  to  break- 
fast f  ' 

"  Now,  would  he  say  that  ?  " 
interrupted  Honiton  critically. 

"  Of  course  he  would.  He 
would  see  that  the  poor  girl 
looked  half -starved." 

"Very  well,  admitting  that 
he  would,  she  would  reply — 

'"Delighted,  I'm  sure,  O 
Sheikh.  A  simple  dish  of  eggs 
and  bacon ' 

"  She  would  get  no  further. 
A  howl  of  execration  would 


arise  from  the  crowd  that  would 
by  now  have  assembled  at  the 
insult.  Bacon  —  the  unclean 
food — at  the  Sheikh's  table  ! 

"  Jane  would  look  round 
upon  the  enraged  multitude 
with  astonishment.  Quite  un- 
aware of  her  offence,  she  would 
nevertheless  realise  quickly  that 
she  was  in  a  tight  corner.  She 
would  see  that  the  Sheikh 
could  not  be  counted  upon  to 
espouse  her  cause,  for  his  eyes 
would  stab  her  with  a  hatred 
born  of  disgust." 

"  Still,  Jane  would  not  be 
done  yet,"  said  Jocelyn.  "  She 
would  espy  a  place  where  the 
crowd  was  thin,  and  leaping 
nimbly  upon  the  white  ass's 
saddle,  would  make  a  bid  for 
safety.  Brushing  aside  like 
flies  the  few  who  withstood 
her,  she  would  guide  her  mount 
down  the  narrow  street  at 
breakneck  pace,  the  whole 
mob,  headed  by  the  Sheikh, 
in  wild  career  behind  her. 
Now,  what  is  going  to  happen  t " 

"  It  is  clear,"  said  Honiton, 
"  that  such  a  race  could  not 
continue  long.  The  city  would 
now  have  awakened  to  the 
traffic  of  the  day,  and  it  would 
only  be  a  matter  of  time  before 
Jane  would  be  stopped  at  a 
crossing.  When  all  hope  of 
ultimate  escape  seemed  van- 
ished, Jane  would  notice  on 
her  left  an  opening  in  the  white 
wall  of  a  building.  She  would 
jerk  the  rein  and  guide  her 
fleet  steed  through  a  dark 
arched  passage,  where  his  hoofs 
would  hammer  noisily  and  re- 
echo from  the  vault  above." 

"  Oh,    do    let    me    describe 
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what  she  would  find,"  cried 
Jocelyn.  "  Out  into  a  sunlit 
courtyard  patterned  in  cool 
mosaic,  with,  in  its  centre,  a 
plashing  fountain  falling  mu- 
sically into  a  marble  basin, 
the  white  ass  would  gallop. 
Through  shady  cloisters  Jane 
would  see  dimly  into  a  room 
rich  with  oriental  colouring. 
What  would  she  find  within  t  " 

"  I  know,"  replied  Honiton. 
"  Urged  by  the  tumult  of  the 
crowd  without,  she  would  cross 
the  threshold  of  the  mysterious 
chamber,  taking  with  her  the 
white  ass,  from  whom  she  would 
refuse  to  be  parted.  Their 
foot-and-hoof  falls  would  be 
muffled  by  the  thick  Eastern 
carpet  upon  the  floor.  Bich 
hangings,  dimly  visible  by  the 
light  of  a  jewelled  gold  lamp 
hung  from  the  domed  ceiling, 
would  cover  the  walls. 

"  Jane  would  become  aware 
of  a  subtle  aroma  permeating 
the  whole  chamber — a  strange 
yet  familiar  odour  that  would 
call  up  memories  of  the  past, 
and  suggest  vague  longings. 
A  faint  slight  sound  would 
reach  her  ear,  coming  from  be- 
hind a  silken  screen  in  a  corner 
of  the  room.  Listening  in- 
tently, she  would  recognise  it 
as  the  laboured  breathing  of  a 
living  creature. — Now,  go  on, 
Jo." 

"  I've  got  it,"  replied  the 
girl.  She  had  forgotten  her 
embarrassment,  forgotten  in- 
deed everything  but  the  interest 
of  this  new  game.  "  Spurred 
by  the  danger  that  pursued 
her,  she  would  step  forward 
boldly  and  throw  aside  the 


screen,  to  find  herself  face  to 
face  with  a  venerable  white- 
bearded  man,  fear  written  large 
upon  his  every  feature,  huddled 
over " 

"  A  plate  of  fried  pork  sau- 
sages," interjected  Charlie  Con- 
liffe,  who  had  been  listening 
intently. 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Jocelyn ; 
"  you  will  spoil  it  all." 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Honiton  ; 
"  we  can't  cut  anything  out. 
Let's  see  what  we  can  do  with 
them. 

"  *  Sausages  !  '  Jane  would 
exclaim  ;  *  so  that  was  what 
I  smelt.  I  thought  it  seemed 
familiar.' 

"  '  Betray  me  not,  O  Houri 
of  Paradise,'  the  trembling 
wretch  would  cry.  '  I  will  re- 
ward thee  beyond  belief.' 

"  '  One  good  turn  deserves 
another,'  Jane  would  reply. 
*  Save  me  from  the  savage 
populace,  and  I  shall  keep  your 
horrible  secret.  But  how  come 
you  to  indulge  in  pork  in 
Samarkand  ?  ' 

"  '  I  learnt  the  vice  in  the 
West  when  but  a  youth,'  the 
wretched  man  would  answer, 
his  eyes  cast  down  in  shame. 
'  My  utmost  effort  will  not 
prevail  to  shake  it  off.' 

"  '  But  whence  cometh  the 
means  to  indulge  your  horrid 
craving  ?  ' 

"  The  old  man  would  creep 
close  and  whisper  fearfully  in 
Jane's  ear. 

"  '  I  import  them  from  Eng- 
land concealed  in  piano-cases.' 

"  The  cries  of  the  populace 
in  the  courtyard  would  bring 
these  gruesome  revelations  to 
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an  abrupt  close. — And  now, 
having  raised  the  sausages  to 
a  position  of  some  dignity,  I 
leave  it  to  you,  Jo." 

"  Very  well.  Drawing  aside 
the  rich  hangings  upon  the 
wall,  this  aged  monster  of  de- 
pravity would  reveal  a  narrow 
opening  leading  directly  on  to 
a  spiral  staircase. 

"  '  It  is  our  only  chance,'  he 
would  whisper  tremulously. 

"  '  We  can't  leave  poor  Neddy 
behind.  He  would  be  a  clue,' 
Jane  would  answer.  *  Neddy, 
old  boy,  can  you  twist  yourself 
up  here  ?  ' 

"  Without  a  word  in  reply, 
the  wise  ass,  with  the  skill  of 
a  contortionist,  would  lead  the 
way  up  the  winding  stair.  Up 
and  up  they  would  go,  higher 
and  higher,  until  all  three 
would  pant  and  labour  pain- 
fully for  breath.  At  last,  after 
climbing  many  hundreds  of 
steps,  the  bright  light  of  the 
sun  would  appear  ahead,  and 
a  moment  later  they  would 
come  out  upon  a  circular  marble 
platform,  on  which  there  would 
be  no  more  than  room  for  the 
three  of  them  to  stand.  A  low 
parapet  of  translucent  marble 
would  surround  this  restricted 
space,  and,  peering  over,  Jane 
would  descry  the  roofs  of  Samar- 
kand hundreds  of  feet  below. 
— Go  ahead,  Frank." 

"  '  You  are  at  the  top  of  the 
tallest  minaret  of  the  city,'  her 
aged  companion  would  explain. 
'"I  built  it  that  I  might  in- 
dulge my  hideous  vice  in  safety. 
Here,  over  this  little  brazier, 
I  have  grilled  countless  thou- 
sands of  sausages,  and  never  a 


whiff  has  reached  the  nostrils 
of  the  populace.  But  as  age 
has  grown  upon  me,  the  rheu- 
matics have  got  in  my  bones, 
and  I  find  the  stairs  too  much 
for  me.  It  was  thus  that  you 
caught  me  consuming  the  first 
dose  of  the  day  below.' 

"  Meanwhile,  in  the  court- 
yard below,  the  angry  crowd 
would  be  prying  everywhere  in 
search  for  their  quarry.  It 
would  not  be  long  ere  they 
would  invade  the  room  where 
Jane  had  found  her  new  friend. 
Suddenly  the  Sheikh  would 
utter  a  cry  of  rage  and  horror 
as  his  eye  lit  upon  the  plate 
of  fried  sausages,  hastily  aban- 
doned in  the  flight. 

"  '  Allah  !  '  he  would  exclaim, 
'  that  such  a  sacrilege  should 
mar  the  honour  of  Samarkand  ! 
Woe  is  me  ! ' 

"  His  rage  would  be  reflected 
in  the  cries  of  the  angry  multi- 
tude upon  his  heels.  A  perfect 
pandemonium  would  arise,  so 
resounding  in  its  din  as  to  be 
heard  even  upon  the  pinnacle 
upon  which  Jane  and  her  ill- 
assorted  companions  rested  pre- 
cariously.— Now,  what  would 
happen  f  " 

"  I  think,"  said  Jocelyn, 
"  that  suddenly  the  acrid  odour 
of  smoke  would  make  itself 
felt  amongst  the  angry  crowd. 
There  would  be  sure  to  be  some 
one  in  the  throng  with  enthu- 
siasm and  initiative  enough  to 
fire  the  house.  Then  would 
come  the  stampede  for  the 
exits.  Screams  of  terror  would 
replace  the  cries  of  rage  as 
flames  began  to  lick  around 
the  hangings  and  flicker  in  the 
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dim  corners  of  the  chamber. 
In  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
tell,  the  house  would  be  empty 
but  for  the  three  unfortunates 
perched  like  rooks  high  in  the 
clear  air." 

"  I  say,  you  are  making  it  a 
bit  awkward  to  carry  on  the 
story,"  Honiton  protested. 

"  It's  your  turn,"  retorted 
Jocelyn.  "  You  have  to  get 
them  down  somehow.  We  can't 
have  our  heroine  cremated  so 
early  in  the  story." 

"  Let's  see,"  said  Honiton 
thoughtfully.  "  The  conflagra- 
tion would  spread  quickly. 
Soon  huge  angry  tongues  of 
flame  would  burst  through  the 
light  roof  and  lick  viciously 
about  the  base  of  the  minaret. 
The  winding  staircase  would 
become  one  seething,  scorching 
pit  of  flame." 


Honiton  paused,  his  imagin- 
ation for  the  moment  at  fault. 
Before  he  could  resume,  an 
interruption  occurred  which 
drove  the  ridiculous  fantasy 
from  all  their  minds. 

Upon  the  deck  there  appeared 
the  figure  of  Sir  Evan  Pilth,  no 
longer  dignified  and  self-pos- 
sessed, but  with  scarlet  face 
and  bulging  eyes.  He  wore 
neither  coat  nor  waitcoat,  his 
collar  was  loose  and  tieless, 
and  one  of  his  braces  was  un- 
done. 

So  unlike  himself  was  he  that 
every  one  knew  at  once  that 
something  of  unusual  serious- 
ness had  happened. 

"  Where  is  the  captain  ?  "  he 
cried,  his  loose,  orator's  lips 
trembling.  "  My  wife's  dia- 
monds— Lady  Filth's  diamonds 
— they  are  gone  !  " 


(To  be  continued.) 
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IN   THE   LITTLE   NEW   COUNTBIES. 


BY   MAJOR  LINDSAY   BASHFORD. 


vm. 


"YOU'RE  in  Lettland,"  the 
little  man  had  said ;  "  what 
do  you  make  of  it  f  " 

I  looked  at  him  in  some 
curiosity.  He  was  short,  plump, 
and  rather  shabby,  his  hair  was 
grey  and  his  dark  eyes  very 
bright.  I  had  hardly  observed 
him  during  our  voyage  in  the 
motor  omnibus,  but  there  was 
a  certain  suppressed  enthusiasm 
in  his  voice  that  made  me  study 
him  now. 

"It's  delightful,  if  it's  all 
like  this,"  I  said  vaguely. 
Glancing  again  at  the  gay, 
crisp  colouring  of  the  water- 
meadows  and  the  delicate  out- 
lines of  distant  forest  in  morn- 
ing sunlight,  I  added,  fascin- 
ated, "Yes,  it's  unforgettable. 
Such  a  country  must  get  on." 

"  Look  again,"  said  the  little 
man. 

And  suddenly  I  was  in  the 
grasp  of  the  knowledge  that 
I  was  seeing  through  the  out- 
ward surface  charm  of  this 
adorable  landscape  to  the  wider 
influences  at  work  behind,  look- 
ing at  a  whole  network  of 
forces,  cardinal  and  unchange- 
able, of  which  some  were  sinis- 
ter and  many  glowing.  Bather 
bewildered  by  this  sudden  im- 
pression, I  looked  at  the  little 
commonplace  man  beside  me. 

"  We're  a  very  new  little 
country,"  he  said  in  his  rather 


shy  way.  "  We  only  began 
life  as  an  independent  state  on 
18th  November  1918.  We 
fought  our  way  to  freedom, 
and  now  we've  got  to  fight  to 
keep  free.  It  won't  be  easy, 
but  we're  quite  resolved.  You 
begin  to  see,"  he  added,  "  what 
our  difficulties  are." 

"Why,  yes!"  I  cried  ;  "all 
this  beautiful  country  is  empty. 
It's  simply  aching  for  cultiva- 
tion. There's  nobody  doing 
anything  with  it.  There  are 
no  cattle,  no  crops,  no  horses — 
a  few  potatoes,  a  few  geese  and 
pigs, — really  that's  about  all 
I've  seen,  now  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  and  that's  life  on  starva- 
tion scale.  The  farm  buildings 
seem  solidly  built,  but  I  very 
much  doubt  if  there  is  much  in 
them." 

"I  could  talk  to  you  for 
hours,"  said  the  Lett,  "  of  the 
utter  destitution  which  the  war 
has  left  behind.  But  you  will 
see  it  for  yourself,  and  that 
will  make  it  seem  more  real. 
Before  the  war,  for  example, 
our  big  city  of  Eiga  had  a 
population  of  half  a  million. 
Now  its  population  is  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand.  Before 
the  war  little  children  under 
five  years  of  age  formed  well 
over  eight  per  cent  of  our 
population.  Now  they  form 
only  four  per  cent.  In  certain 
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districts  the  depopulation  due 
to  the  war  amounted  to  eighty 
per  cent.  Owing  to  the  war, 
too,  prices  of  necessaries — 
things  like  bread,  eggs,  sugar, 
butter,  oils,  and  a  score  of 
others — have  risen  from  one 
hundred  to  three  thousand 
times  the  normal  rate,  but 
wages  at  best  have  only 
doubled.  But  don't  imagine 
we're  depressed.  Not  a  bit  of 
it.  We're  going  to  make  our 
little  country  a  happy  and 
prosperous  state." 

Smiling  at  me,  the  little  man 
hummed  a  lilt  of  song. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  I  inquired, 
for  his  enthusiasm  and  con- 
fidence had  quite  obliterated 
the  commonplace  of  his  appear- 
ance and  his  shabby  creased 
clothes.  Everything  he  did 
interested  me  vividly. 

"A  fragment  of  one  of  our 
old  Lettish  folk-songs,"  he  said. 
"  We  have  many  thousands  of 
them — centuries  older  than  any- 
thing Eussian.  Let  me  trans- 
late— 

"  God,  give  to  the  men  of  our  race 
Long  life  full  of  hard  work  ! 
Through  each  hour  of  such  a  life 
Let  them  strive  for  what  is  Best. 
And  bless  Thou 
The  busy  handiwork  of  our  maidens." 

"  In  how  many  very  ancient 
songs,"  asked  the  little  man, 
"  is  hard  work  the  motif,  and 
not  conquest,  revenge,  or  pas- 
sion ?  I  like  to  think  of  these 
songs  as  illustrating  the  spirit 
of  our  little  people." 

In  a  willow-edged  hollow 
just  below  the  level  of  the 
bridge  nestled  two  small  cot- 
tages, their  tiny  vegetable 


patches  extending  to  the  water's 
edge.  I  had  been  down  to 
them  a  little  time  previously  in 
hope  of  purchasing  coffee  and 
bread  for  breakfast,  but  I  had 
been  received  with  the  sus- 
picion which  five  years  of  war 
has  bred  in  the  once  merry 
and  open-hearted  peasantry  of 
many  European  countries.  Now, 
however,  the  women  came  up 
from  them  towards  the  main 
road,  cleanly  clad  for  church, 
with  bare  feet,  but  gaily  col- 
oured kerchiefs  over  their  heads. 
They  were  fine  upstanding  and 
vigorous  women  ;  the  eldest, 
who  must  have  been  seventy, 
was  as  straight  as  her  daughter 
in  the  early  twenties.  Their 
features  were  firm  and  full  of 
character,  and  their  eyes  alight 
with  vivacious  curiosity  at  the 
unexpected  appearance  on  their 
country  highway  of  town-clad 
strangers  at  that  early  hour. 
They  gave  us  a  cheerful  greet- 
ing as  they  went  by,  and 
laughed  at  the  chaff  of  my 
travelling  companion. 

He  turned  towards  me  with 
twinkling  eyes. 

"We  have  a  hard-working, 
cheery,  and  sturdy  peasantry," 
he  said.  "  And  they  are  quite 
exceptionally  intelligent  too. 
Nearly  all  our  history  long  we 
have  been  oppressed,  either  by 
Russians  from  one  side  or 
Germans  from  the  other.  But 
neither  the  spirit  of  my  people 
was  ever  crushed  nor  its  intel- 
ligence brutalised.  Eoughly, 
when  the  war  began,  there 
were  some  two  and  a  half 
million  Letts  under  a  very 
rigid  and  narrow  Eussian  rule. 
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We  had  amongst  us  then  more 
than  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred societies  working  in  one 
direction  or  another  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Lettish  race,  and 
of  these  societies  six  hundred 
and  seventy  concentrated  on 
popular  education.  We  had 
sixty  Lett  periodicals  in  spite 
of  the  Eussians.  Our  old 
original  Lett  literature  is  rich 
and  vigorous.  Every  cottage 
had  its  daily  paper.  We  had 
no  illiterates." 

The  little  man  was  stirring 
to  enthusiasm  as  he  talked. 
We  paced  the  bridge  in  the 
sunshine,  which  was  becoming 
momentarily  pleasanter.  There 
was  no  sign  of  our  relief  lorry, 
but  I  had  now  resigned  myself 
to  life  in  the  Land  without  a 
Clock.  We  might  quite  con- 
ceivably be  here  all  day  ! 

"  As  you  travel  through  these 
little  countries,"  my  fellow- 
traveller  continued,  "  there  is 
one  thing  you  must  particularly 
bear  in  mind.  The  great  old 
nations  are  working  desper- 
ately hard  to  recover  balance 
again  after  the  war  ;  they  must 
go  through  reaction,  there  will 
be  infinite  rearrangements,  with- 
drawals, adjustments.  For  all 
these  tremendous  processes, 
however,  they  have  existing 
and  established  institutions 
ready  to  tackle  each  task  as 
it  comes  along,  well-tested  pre- 
cedents, traditions,  and  trained 
men.  The  little  new  nations 
who  have  struggled  through 
and,  owing  to  the  war,  have 
won  their  independence,  have 
none  of  these  things.  Not  only 
have  they  to  set  to  work  to 


remedy  the  desolation  caused 
by  the  war,  but  they  have  as 
well  to  create  and  set  in  mo- 
tion the  whole  machinery  of  a 
modern  state  capable  of  hold- 
ing its  own  in  the  competitive 
life  of  the  modern  world.  Oh," 
he  cried,  with  a  gesture  that 
was  very  pathetic,  "  we  are  so 
inexperienced.  Our  task  is  so 
colossal ;  our  resources  so  very 
small.  Why,  the  Chief  of  State 
of  one  of  these  little  new  coun- 
tries was  a  farmer  five  years 
ago,  and  the  Foreign  Secretary 
of  another  is  a  young  man  in 
the  early  thirties  !  " 

Bound  a  sudden  bend  in  the 
road  there  came  a  group  of 
our  fellow-travellers  of  the  pre- 
vious night.  They,  too,  were 
on  the  look-out  for  the  relief 
lorry.  The  Polish-Jews  were 
there  with  the  nondescript 
shabby  hybrids  from  nowhere 
in  particular,  and  as  they 
shambled  along  the  group  was 
singularly  unattractive.  Not 
one  of  them  had  the  physique, 
the  open  free  bearing  of  the 
peasant  women  who  had  come 
up  from  their  cottages  a  few 
moments  before.  In  that  spa- 
cious and  sunny  country  they 
seemed  dingy,  furtive,  and  out 
of  place. 

The  little  man  regarded  them 
with  the  first  hint  of  cynicism 
I  had  noticed  on  his  plump 
bright  face. 

"  There  come  the  parasites," 
he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  They 
lurk  fitly  in  the  shadow  of  the 
trees  and  avoid  the  sunlight. 
Men  without  a  single  healthy 
motive,  without  a  single  dis- 
interested enthusiasm  ;  men 
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who  have  never  ii  their  lives 
been  lifted  to  the  heights  or 
dragged  into  the  depths  in  the 
grasp  of  a  big  simple  passion." 
My  instinctive  comparison  of 
this  group  with  the  peasant 
women  had  been  made  by  him 
too.  "  Generally,'*  he  reflected, 
"  the  peasantry  are  the  stur- 
diest force  in  a  community. 
We  look  to  the  peasantry  in 
the  long-run  to  give  energy  and 
balance  to  Lettland.  When 
you  cover  up  the  earth  with 
paving-stones  you  deprive  the 
people  living  there  of  some  of 
the  simple  steady  earth- quali- 
ties. In  their  place  hysteria 
is  bred  and  artificial  conven- 
tions, abnormal  emotions,  dis- 
torted and  excitable  points  of 
view.  The  perspective  gets 
erratic  ;  in  some  directions  too 
lax,  in  others  too  narrow.  We 
fine  down  our  theories  and  our 
methods  and  forget  that  big 
things — like  love  and  work  and 
statecraft — are  inherently  big, 
and  not  made  so  by  even  the 
biggest  men.  I'm  rhapsodis- 
ing," said  the  little  man,  "  but 
that  group  of  slinking  hybrids 
illustrates  our  gravest  problem. 
The  British  Empire  knows  well 
the  dangers  of  mixed  blood  ; 
it  is  a  commonplace  with  you 
that  a  half-breed  generally  em- 
bodies the  vices  of  both  sides 
and  the  virtues  of  neither. 
Perhaps  colour  is  the  gravest 
problem  of  all ;  but,  if  we  in 
Central  Europe  do  not  have 
to  cope  with  that,  we  at  least 
have  elements  of  mixed  races 
and  their  consequent  vices  and 
passions  far  more  subtle  and 
widespread  than  anything  the 


most  depraved  of  tropical  col- 
onies throws  up  from  its  forest 
hiding-places. 

"  We  saw  at  once  the  beauty 
of  Mr  Wilson's  vision  of  self- 
determination.  We  saw,  too, 
that  it  was  utterly  unworkable. 
If  only  by  some  Titanic  and 
far-seeing  jugglery  our  old  pure 
stock  could  be  restored  to  the 
new  countries,  free  from  any 
alien  mixture,  how  infinitely 
easier  would  our  task  of  state- 
making  be ! 

"  And J  every  where  in  these 
regions  ^  you  have  to  reckon 
with  that  quiet  and  powerful 
man  who  loves  no  country  be- 
cause he  is  citizen  of  none,  who 
loves  only  power  and  money 
and  beauty,  who  is  strong  just 
because  he  is  utterly  dispas- 
sionate and  has  no  prejudices, 
whose  code  of  conduct  is  not 
ours,  whose  heart  is  never  with 
us,  who  uses  the  passions  of 
others,  but  himself  has  none — 
the  Jew.  I  do  not  think  I  am 
biassed.  I  am  trying  to  define. 
And  as  I  wander  over  Europe 
to-day  I  see  that,  apart  from 
the  political  increase  in  power 
of  the  conquerors  in  the  war, 
the  two  non-State  forces  that 
have  most  greatly  gained  in 
influence  during  it  are  the  Jews 
and  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church. 
To  these  a  new  force  must  be 
added  which  may  perhaps  be- 
come the  strongest  of  all — 
Bolshevism." 

From  a  distance  there  came 
the  clatter  of  a  motor-lorry 
driven  fast.  Our  relief  had 
arrived.  Before  noon  we  were 
driving  over  cobbles  and  be- 
neath a  high  poplar  avenue 
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into  Libau.  Our  arrival  at  the 
hotel  was  clearly  the  event  of 
the  day.  In  a  curious  crowd 
our  long-suffering  party  dis- 
persed. The  conscientious 
chauffeur  received  his  tip.  The 
pudding-faced  young  man  stag- 
gered pallidly  away  with  the 
remains  of  his  smuggled  case 
of  champagne  and  schnapps. 
The  Scots  nurse,  whose  cheerful 
pluck  had  been  the  admiration 
of  every  one,  took  her  charges 
into  the  dining-room  with  the 
promise  of  a  stupendous  lun- 
cheon. I  sent  to  book  places 


on  the  night  mail  to  Eiga,  and 
turned  to  say  good-bye  to  the 
little  Lett  merchant.  He  had 
collected  his  traps,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  plodding  off 
to  his  home  in  a  neighbouring 
street. 

"You're  a  great  champion 
of  your  people,"  I  said  as  we 
shook  hands. 

He  smiled  humorously. 

"  I  ?  Oh,  no  !  When  we've 
got  a  State  to  make  we  all 
have  to  think  about  things. 
I'm  not  an  apostle.  I'm  in  the 
drapery  trade." 


IX. 


"  Are  we  downhearted — 
NO!" 

The  spirited  old  tag  kept 
recurring  to  me  as  I  travelled 
through  the  little  new  Baltic 
countries,  and  especially  during 
my  stay  in  Eiga,  now  the 
capital  of  Lettland.  Seldom 
have  I  encountered  so  sturdy 
and  hopeful  a  people,  such  un- 
affected gaiety,  and  so  friendly 
a  spirit  in  all  classes. 

We  reached  Eiga  on  a  morn- 
ing of  brilliant  sunshine.  In 
autumn  the  Baltic  climate  is 
superb.  The  air  is  cool  and 
crisp.  Day  succeeds  day  of 
exhilarating  brightness.  Vig- 
our seems  to  reinforce  every 
limb,  and  everybody  smiles. 
The  narrow  streets  of  the  old 
port  were  filled  with  that  inti- 
mate and  varied  intercourse 
which,  to  my  mind,  the  wide 
boulevards  of  the  modern  world 
tend  to  thin  out  and  estrange. 
In  the  book  and  music  shops 


there  was  always  exhilarating 
talk  to  be  had  with  wise  old 
men  who  had  known  the  bad 
years  of  the  Eussian  oppres- 
sion and  the  early  timid  begin- 
nings of  the  Lettish  push  for 
freedom,  or  with  eager  school- 
boys burning  to  help  in  the 
building  up  of  their  country. 
The  restaurants  were  doing 
well,  and  food  was  certainly 
plentiful,  especially,  of  course, 
goose,  pork,  ham,  salads  of 
shell-fish  in  cream  and  the 
inimitable  Slav  soups.  Here 
one  could  forget  that  pallid 
and  insipid  beer  of  Warsaw  ; 
here  were  measures  still  of  fine 
Burgundies  and  Hermitage  and 
generous  cordials  to  conjure 
sound  philosophy  in  a  man  ! 

The  beautiful  gardens,  parallel 
with  the  river,  which  separate 
the  old  city  from  the  new,  be- 
came a  riotous  wealth  of  autumn 
gold  and  red.  I  could  fill  my 
rooms  with  tall  gladioli,  roses, 
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carnations,  and  great  pompous 
chrysanthemums.  At  the  opera 
I  heard  an  admirable  Lettish 
work,  "  Banuta,"  and  to  the 
first  night  of  "  Lohengrin  "  the 
whole  Eiga  world  thronged. 
A  vigorous  school  life  was  in 
full  swing  in  the  city,  and  each 
evening  the  crowded  happy- 
hearted  public  recreation 
grounds  were  delightful  to 
watch.  Symphony  music  was 
constantly  being  given.  In 
the  theatre  one  evening  a  per- 
formance was  given  for  us  of 
a  fine  Lettish  historical  drama, 
with  the  revolt  of  a  people 
against  oppression  as  its  cen- 
tral theme.  The  breadth  of  the 
acting  and  the  simplicity  and 
superb  colour  of  ^  the  scene  were 
singularly  impressive.  It  was 
the  "William  Tell  "  of  Lett- 
land. 

That  evening  we  supped  at 
the  house  of  an  exceedingly 
attractive  and  able  Lett  girl 
of  twenty-four,  who  owns  and 
herself  manages  one  of  the  few 
big  trading  concerns  left  in 
Eiga.  She  held  her  "  salon  " 
with  an  ease  and  polish  of 
manner  that  can  only  have  been 
acquired  in  St  Petersburg,  in 
its  brilliant  Czarist  society,  for 
the  travelled  Eussian  aristo- 
crat was  the  most  polished 
person  in  the  world. 

During  the  stupendous  meal 
— for  the  Letts  are  as  thorough- 
going as  the  Slavs  in  eating, 
drinking,  and  making  merry — 
a  sextett  of  singers  came  in 
from  the  opera  and  sang  to 
us  many  of  the  marvellous  old 


Lettish  folk  -  songs  ;  drinking, 
cradle,  and  love  songs,  domestic 
burlesque  of  the  jolliest,  broad 
fun  and  bitter  songs  of  the 
oppressed  crying  down  Heaven's 
curse  upon  his  oppressor. 

"  Oh  poor  German  guest ! 

What  would'st  thou  in   our  wretched 

hut? 

Thou  can'st  not  stay  in  the  yard, 
For  in  the  yard  is  wind  and  rain, 
Thou  can'st  not  stay  within, 
For  within  is  smoke. 
Listen  !     I  will  advise  thee  ! 
Go  to  the  bottom-most  place  of  Hell 
Where  the  Devil  makes  his  fire  ! 
No    rain    there,   German  !     No   smoke 

there  ! "  * 

Wistful  or  rollicking,  these 
songs  disclose  a  quite  remark- 
able national  genius  for  music  ; 
they  seem  to  come  straight 
from  the  earth  to  illumine  the 
simple  issues  of  peasant  lives. 
Some  of  these  strangely  lilting 
songs  are  so  ancient  that  they 
refer  to  "  green  swords  " — 
clearly  of  bronze — and  some 
even  to  so  primitive  and  rigidly 
close  a  clan  existence  as  to 
authorise  marriages  of  brother 
and  sister. 

The  vegetable  and  flower 
market  at  Eiga  stretches  along 
the  quay.  Wandering  here  I 
felt  at  close  quarters  with  the 
sturdy  peasant  spirit  so  vigor- 
ously portrayed  in  the  songs. 
The  cheery  old  women  had  good 
vegetables  to  sell,  and  their 
apples  were  simply  magnificent. 
I  feel  almost  tempted  to  call 
Eiga  the  Apple  City.  Every- 
where shops  and  stalls  were 
piled  high  with  plump  and 
shining  apples.  Their  fragrance 


1  Quoted  as  a  vivid  expression  of  race  hatred  by  Mr  Ralph  Butler  in  his  book, 
1  The  New  Eastern  Europe.'     In  those  days  Lettish  cottages  had  no  chimneys. 
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filled  the  air.  Whole  streets 
seemed  rosy  with  them.  It 
was  a  happy  indication  of  the 
natural  possibilities  of  the  little 
country  when  I  learned  that 
this,  to  me,  superb  crop  was 
only  normal.  Apples  came, 
after  a  little  while,  to  typify 
the  life  of  Eiga  for  me.  They 
and  she  seemed  alike  so  cheer- 
ful. I  hunted  long  to  find  the 
right  word  to  express  the  air 
and  life  of  this  city — I  hit  on 
it  eventually :  gusto !  The 
shield,  of  course,  has  its  dull 
side.  Eiga  is  but  the  skeleton 
of  the  splendid  seaport  she  was 
once.  I  motored  through  streets 
of  battered  and  empty  facto- 
ries, of  dishevelled  tenements. 
There  is  great  poverty,  but 
there  is  greater  pluck.  Hard- 
ship is  grappled  with  sturdily 
and  in  stout  heart.  The  Lett 
may  not  have  much  money  in 
his  purse,  but  he  will  not  laugh 
the  less  merrily  nor  dance  the 
less  featly  for  that.  There  are 
no  loafers  in  Lettland,  and  I 
never  heard  a  grumble.  The 
boys  and  girls  are  fine  and 
keen,  the  mothers  most  admir- 
able managers.  Life,  from  the 
home  outwards,  goes  with  a 
swing  in  little  Lettland.  Gusto 
is  in  all  the  Letts  do,  and  they 
are  always  doing  something. 

One  morning  I  happened  to 
cross  the  square  opposite  the 
Eiga  railway  station.  Noticing 
a  crowd  quickly  gathering,  I 
paused.  Troops  came  pouring 
down  the  steps  from  the  plat- 
form and  out  into  the  square. 
There,  blinking  in  the  sunshine 
after  the  long  night's  train 
journey  from  Libau,  they 
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formed  up.  Each  wore  a  sprig 
of  greenery  or  a  flower.  Dis- 
cipline conceded  so  much  to  a 
great  occasion.  They  had  come 
from  Siberia,  and  had  spent  a 
mere  trifle  of  six  months  on 
the  journey.  They  had  come 
home  to  Lettland. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war 
the  Letts,  yearning  for  inde- 
pendence, found  themselves 
perched  painfully  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma.  Of  much  older 
origin  than  the  Eussians — for 
they  are  Indo-European  and 
not  Slav — they  were  subject  to 
Eussia,  and  the  attempted  Eus- 
sianising  of  their  provinces  had 
been  a  sufficiently  ruthless  pro- 
ceeding. So  the  Letts  hated 
the  Eussians.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Germans  had  been 
their  masters  from  the  thir- 
teenth century  to  the  eight- 
eenth, and,  subsequently  under 
the  Eussians,  had  remained 
owners  of  most  of  the  land  and 
dominant  in  all  local  matters. 
Where  the  Eussian  uses  whips 
bluffly,  the  German  employs 
scorpions  in  dark  corners,  and 
the  hatred  of  the  Lett  for  the 
German  was  devastating. 

Finally,  the  Letts  decided  to 
back  Eussia.  Lett  battalions 
were  formed  as  early  as  1915 
and  did  remarkably  well.  Be- 
fore the  German  advance,  the 
Eussian  armies  laid  waste  huge 
Baltic  areas,  and  the  Eussian 
Government  ordered  a  whole- 
sale exodus  of  the  Lett  popula- 
tion. One  province  was  de- 
nuded of  two-thirds  of  its 
people  ;  the  population  of  the 
seaport  of  Windau  fell  from 
35,000  to  3000.  The  Lett 
2  B 
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regiments  fought  on  ;  but  when 
the  chance  came  in  1917  they 
threw  in  their  lot  with  the 
Bolsheviks,  not  because  they 
sympathised  with  Bolshevist 
ideas  or  approved  the  barbarity 
of  Bolshevist  methods,  but  be- 
cause they  hoped  to  achieve 
something  towards  the  deliver- 
ance of  their  own  race.  In  the 
grandiose  muddle  of  Bolshevik 
warfare  Lett  units  found  them- 
selves fighting  in  Siberia.  It 
was  the  return  of  some  of  these 
that  I  witnessed  at  Eiga  that 
morning. 

Was  ever  situation  more  re- 
markable than  that  of  these 
men  ?  After  weary  months  of 
hardship  and  vague  fighting  in 
a  war  that  concerned  them  very 
little,  here  they  stood  once 
more  at  home  !  They  had  been 
so  long  away,  and  correspond- 
ence had  been  so  haphazard 
and  irregular,  that  they  had 
hardly  yet  had  time  to  grasp 
the  wonderful  fact  that  the 
little  land  they  had  left  en- 
slaved and  devastated  was  actu- 
ally independent.  Here  were 
its  leaders  welcoming  them 
home  with  a  ceremony  that  to 
me  was  extraordinarily  affect- 
ing. Everything  was  very 
simple.  The  moment  was  too 
big  for  pomp.  The  troops 
marched  briskly  off  to  barracks 
with  a  touching  expression  of 
mingled  delight,  wonderment, 
almost  of  exaltation  on  their 
bronzed  and  worn  peasant  faces; 
We  in  Britain  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  freedom  in  all  its 
thousand  secure  and  comfort- 
able manifestations  that  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  imagine  what 
it  must  mean  to  a  man  sud- 


denly to  know  that  he  and  his 
are  free. 

This  thrill  of  freedom,  this 
emphasis  of  the  inherent  quali- 
ties of  their  race,  I  found  every- 
where in  the  little  new  coun- 
tries. The  eager  cultivation  of 
their  national  music  and  litera- 
ture is  part  of  it ;  the  book- 
sellers fill  their  windows  with 
Lett  literature.  Whilst  I  was 
at  Eiga  a  clever  Lett  painter 
held  an  exhibition  of  his  work. 
I  was  shown  manuscript  music 
of  very  effective  work  by  a 
young  Lett  composer.  When 
manufactures  can  get  started 
up  again,  I  am  sure  that  Lett 
goods  will  be  on  sale  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  cheap  and  gimcrack 
stuff  which  Germany  is  now 
pouring  into  Lettland.  Before 
the  war  the  Lettish  peasants 
made  their  own  cloth,  and 
judging  by  the  roll  of  it  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 
gave  me,  it  must  have  been 
exceedingly  good.  This  em- 
phasis of  race  is,  of  course, 
partly  propaganda  ;  the  Letts, 
Esths,  and  Lithuanians  want 
the  world  to  know  that  they 
are  capable  of  going  ahead  on 
their  own.  It  is  frank  and 
ingenuous  propaganda,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  cruel  insidious 
playing  upon  credulity  which 
is  practised  in  Austria  and 
Germany  and  by  Bolshevism. 

Of  the  three  little  peoples 
on  the  Baltic  seaboard,  the 
Esths  are  the  most  placid,  the 
Letts  the  most  vigorous  and 
enterprising,  and  the  Lithu- 
anians the  most  restless.  Es- 
thonia  lies  to  the  north  of 
Lettland.  Eeval  and  Dorpat 
are  her  two  considerable  towns, 
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and  she  has  at  present  a  very 
exiguous  railway  system  indeed. 
The  Esths  are  of  old  Mongolian 
stock  akin  to  the  Finns,  and  it 
is  consequently  probable  that 
their  future  interests  will  work 
in  with  those  of  free  Finland 
across  the  water.  Esthonia  is 
only  nine  months  older  than 
Lettland,  and,  like  Lettland, 
is  at  the  moment  desperately 
short  of  all  manner  of  material 
essential  to  development.  But 
with  a  stolid  determination 
that  one  cannot  but  admire, 
this  tiny  nation  is  already  get- 
ting to  work.  Railway  exten- 
sions have  been  planned. 
Gradually  agriculture,  her  main- 
stay, will  be  reorganised,  and 
efforts  made  to  open  up  again 
former  industries — linen,  cloth, 
paper,  starch,  varnish,  rope, 
matches,  and  a  half-score  more. 
Lithuania,  with  the  oldest  lan- 
guage in  Europe,  came  into 
her  own  on  16th  February 
1918  ;  but  her  hold  on  life  is 
still  somewhat  precarious,  and 
her  territorial  disputes  with 
Poland  are  not  yet  over. 
The  boldness  and  breadth  of 
the  ideal  which  these  Baltic 
peoples  have  set  up  for  them- 
selves is  most  vividly  shown, 
I  think,  by  a  phrase  which 
occurs  in  the  constitution  of 
Esthonia — 

"  There  cannot  be  any  public 
privileges  or  prejudices  derived 
from  birth,  religion,  sex,  rank, 
or  nationality." 

A  British  Cabinet  Minister 
once  made  a  singularly  tactless 
remark  to  listeners  from  across 
the  Atlantic.  He  was  in  the 
act,  let  us  assume,  of  showing 
them  the  Thames  from  the 


terrace  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

"The  Mississippi,"  he  said, 
"  is  just  so  much  dirty  water. 
The  St  Lawrence  is  just  so 
much  dirty  water.  But  the 
Thames  is  liquid  history." 

The  Thames  has  no  monopoly 
in  liquid  history.  What  in- 
numerable high  adventures  have 
not  disturbed  and  stained  the 
waters  of  Danube,  Vistula,  Nie- 
men,  or  Dwina,  on  which  stands 
the  port  of  Eiga,  once  aglow 
with  activity,  now  so  tragically 
desolate  !  The  three  seaports 
of  Lettland — Eiga,  Libau,  and 
Windau — once  carried  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  Eussian  trade. 
I  went  over  the  port  of  Eiga 
with  its  chief  marine  engineer 
in  his  launch,  and  from  him 
I  learned  much  of  the  difficulties 
confronting  Lettland,  and  of 
the  constructive  work  planned 
and  begun.  It  was  an  un- 
forgettable experience  thus  to 
traverse  the  wide  empty  spaces 
of  grey  water ;  to  penetrate 
into  empty  docks  and  regard 
deserted  wharves  ;  to  push  out 
between  the  breakwaters  until 
the  snub  nose  of  the  little  craft 
dipped  to  the  short  impatient 
Baltic  waves,  and  the  chill  of 
the  north,  beginning  winter, 
came  towards  us  in  petulant 
icy  gusts  of  wind. 

The  harbours,  of  course,  had 
been  neglected  during  the  war. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of 
essential  repair  work  to  be 
done,  and  always  heavy  main- 
tenance expenses.  Sand  had 
silted  up,  especially  at  Windau. 
"  We  must  put  ourjports  to 
rights,"  said  the  chief  engineer, 
"or  we  shall  never  get  our 
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foreign  trade  back."  He  was 
a  tall  man  of  middle  age,  care- 
less as  to  dress,  but  with  the 
far  steady  look  in  his  blue  eyes 
that  deep-sea  sailors  have.  He 
saw  beyond  his  harbour. 

Water-power  was  to  be  ex- 
ploited. Big  shipbuilding  pro- 
jects were  afoot.  Flax,  a  solid 
Lettland  asset,  must  be  grown 
again,  and  that,  amongst  other 
things,  meant  sail  -  making. 
Everywhere  the  State  must 
assist,  practically  and  directly, 
with  subsidies,  and  banks  pre- 
pared to  give  long  credits. 
Farmers  must  be  helped  out 
in  a  number  of  ways, — with 
loans,  sawn  timber,  bricks  at 
cheap  rates,  implements,  ma- 
chinery, parts  of  wheels.  Cred- 
it, the  engineer  insisted,  not 
charity.  "  You  must  keep  up 
the  stimulus  to  work.  On 
bounty  a  people  goes  to  pieces." 
His  was  a  robust  and  invigorat- 
ing creed. 

"  You  haven't  got  the 
labour,"  said  I,  thinking  of 
depopulation  figures  which  had 
been  shown  me  at  Eiga. 

"  We  are  getting  our  refugees 
back,"  he  replied,  "  and  putting 
them  on  the  land.  You  see, 
we  have  expropriated  landlords. 
Lettland  is  to  be  a  nation  of 
smallholders,  working  together 
on  co-operative  principles." 

Finding  that  in  this  harbour 
engineer  I  had  got  hold  of  a 
man,  like  my  Libau  linen 
draper,  who  saw  beyond  his 
own  immediate  concerns,  I  be- 
gan to  pepper  him  with  ques- 
tions. 

"  What  about  draught 
horses  t  "  I  inquired  ;  "  I've 
hardly  seen  any." 


"  The  State  is  establishing 
breeding  stations  for  draught 
horses  and  cattle.  We  shall 
import  from  Scandinavia  and 
America.  We  are  projecting 
severe  measures  against  horse 
and  cattle  thieving." 

"  Phosphates  ?  " 

"  The  State  must  help  the 
farmer.  These  smallholders 
form  groups,  centralising  up 
to  a  final  board,  which  organises 
distribution  of  things  like  agri- 
cultural machinery  which  the 
land-worker  cannot  afford  to 
buy.  We've  got  a  pre-war 
system  of  societies  to  start 
with — co-operative  credit  socie- 
ties, food  distribution  societies, 
farmers'  and  dairymen's  groups. 
They  are  the  background  for 
future  development." 

This  was  roughly,  then,  the 
plan  of  reconstruction.  Every- 
thing must  march  warily  be- 
cause there  is  very  little  money, 
and  credit  on  any  considerable 
scale  can  hardly  be  expected 
until  that  part  of  Europe  has 
begun  seriously  to  settle  down. 
Once  the  internal  organisation 
of  the  State  has  been  put  into 
shape  and  the  ports  cleared, 
international  trade  may  recom- 
mence. The  first  step  will  be 
to  restore  the  old  recognised 
exports — dairy  produce,  timber, 
flax,  hemp,  hides,  starch,  and 
so  forth.  Later  on  this  ener- 
getic Government  hopes  to  add 
notably  to  its  list  of  exports. 
It  believes,  for  example,  in  the 
possibilities  of  beet  sugar.  It 
is  essentially  a  Government  of 
young  men  with  ideas. 

The  snub  -  nosed  launch 
swerved  from  the  broad  main 
stream  and  through  a  small 
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canal.  From  this  we  slipped 
into  a  wooded  lake,  secluded 
and  beautiful.  It  was  a  fam- 
ous haunt  of  wild-fowl,  and  in 
the  past  one  of  Eiga's  play- 
grounds. Week-end  cottages 
lay  half  hidden  in  the  trees, 
and  there  was  the  deserted 
home  of  a  yacht  club.  We 
moored  to  a  perilously  dilapi- 
dated pier,  and  wandered  into 
the  Eiga  Zoo,  now  overgrown 
and  empty.  The  animals,  as 
in  Berlin,  had  either  been  eaten 
or  destroyed,  because  the  flesh 
previously  given  to  them  for 
food  was  wanted  in  war-time 
for  human  beings.  The  res- 
taurant pavilion  in  the  centre 
of  the  garden  looked  very  for- 
lorn and  shabby  outside,  but 
the  hospitable  Government  had 
made  a  desperate  effort  for 
our  benefit  to  revive  for  one 
evening  its  former  liveliness. 
Across  the  brilliantly  lighted 
hall  stretched  the  buffet,  piled 
with  a  hundred  varieties  of 
cold  food,  which  was  now  be- 
coming familiar  to  me.  Car- 
loads of  officials  and  their  wives 
had  arrived.  The  attack  on 
the  buffet  must  have  resembled 
that  on  some  German  strong- 
hold during  the  final  triumph- 
ant "  push."  Scores  of  cold 
pork  chops,  dozens  of  slices  of 
smoked  fish,  slabs  of  beef  and 
ham,  salmon  cutlets  and  cucum- 
bers vanished  in  a  twinkling ! 
Piles  of  tomatoes,  radishes,  and 
salads  were  levelled  to  the 
table  before  one  could  say  the 
Lettish  version  of  "  Jack  Eobin- 
son."  Everybody  drank  every- 
body else's  health  in  eopious 
glasses  of  schnapps,  hock,  and 
claret.  No  sooner  had  we 


eaten  (until  I,  at  least,  felt 
that  I  should  never  be  hungry 
again)  than  the  piano  struck 
up  a  rollicking  tune,  and  like 
magic  the  floor  was  cleared  for 
dancing. 

And  such  dancing !  None 
of  your  languid  and  sinuous 
two-steps  or  dreamy  waltzes, 
but  the  real  national  dances, 
rollicking  and  graceful  at  once, 
vigorous  with  a  veritable  frenzy 
of  laughter  and  gusto  !  Half 
official  Lettland  was  out  for  a 
sheer  schoolboy  frolic  !  Up  the 
sides  and  down  the  middle  we 
went,  round  we  swung,  twirled 
in  chains,  and  pranced  in  hilari- 
ous groups  !  How  intoxicating 
the  lilt  of  the  music  and  the 
crisp  stamping  of  feet  on  the 
boards  !  From  one  dance  to 
another  we  careered  uninter- 
ruptedly, for  the  Lett,  male  or 
female,  having  a  good  time,  is 
inexhaustible,  cold  pork  or  no 
cold  pork !  We  sprang  into 
the  air  and  clapped  heels  twice 
before  descending.  We  shouted 
century-old  songs  as  we  stam- 
peded from  end  to  end  of  the 
hall.  All  the  boyish  glee  and 
simplicity  of  this  race  flooded 
the  merry  place  in  sheer  jollity 
of  spirit.  When  at  last  the 
time  came  to  make  our  way 
back  to  our  launch,  I  verily 
believe  some  felt  trepidation 
as  to  negotiating  the  dilapi- 
dated jetty.  We  thronged  the 
deck  laughing.  Some  one  sug- 
gested continuing  the  evening 
at  the  opera.  "  If  you  will  let 
us  hear  your  great  national 
work,"  said  an  Englishman 
gravely  to  a  Cabinet  Minister. 
"Whatwasthat?"  "Why," the 
Englishman  replied,  "  '  Eiga- 
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Letto,'  of  course  !  "  And  was 
promptly  suppressed  in  a  cabin 
about  as  big  as  sixpence. 

Then,  suddenly  susceptible 
to  new  impressions  as  all  imag- 
inative races  are,  the  whole 
company  sat  quite  quietly  on 
the  deck  of  the  little  vessel  as 
she  slipped  homeward  through 
the  dim  silvery  water.  Now 
and  then,  ghostly  and  fantastic, 
the  tiny  sail  of  a  boat  would 


flit  for  a  moment  among  the 
rays  of  our  searchlight.  In  a 
sweet  plaintive  voice  a  woman 
began  to  sing,  and  soon  the 
company  had  joined  her  with 
tender  chorus  of  the  old,  old 
folk-songs  that,  thrilling  through 
the  night,  bridge  over  for  this 
little  free  people  their  centuries 
of  servitude,  and  link  them  up 
with  the  free  beginnings  of  their 
race. 


x. 


A  wise  old  diplomat  once 
gave  me  somewhat  unexpected 
counsel. 

"  If,"  said  he,  "  you  wish  to 
ascertain  the  temper  and  re- 
sources of  a  people,  visit  its 
shops  and  its  theatres." 

The  older  school  of  diplo- 
macy, which  has  received  so 
many  harsh  blows  during  Mr 
Lloyd  George's  impressionist 
regime,  believed  more  in  hu- 
manity than  in  statistics.  Had 
there  been  less  of  the  latter 
and  more  of  the  former  in 
evidence  whilst  the  pundits  of 
the  Peace  Conference  were  en- 
deavouring to  compose  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  world,  I  think 
that  we  who  came  afterwards 
to  travel  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  would  have  found  less 
restlessness,  exasperation,  and 
jealousy.  We  should  not  so 
often  have  heard  the  terrible 
complaint  that  the  simple  and 
direct  issues  of  war  were  pre- 
ferable to  the  anxieties,  the 
muddle,  and  the  hardships  of 
the  subsequent  peace. 

The  old  diplomat  knew  his 
Europe  by  heart,  although  he 


had  never  managed  a  railway, 
presided  over  a  university, 
founded  a  newspaper,  or  ex- 
ploited a  patent  medicine.  His 
advice  was  sound.  In  the 
crowded  stores  of  Paris,  the 
Galeries  Lafayette,  Printemps, 
Louvre,  or  Samaritaine,  you 
will,  as  you  observe  the  shoppers 
and  the  nature  and  method  of 
their  buying,  learn  a  good  deal 
of  the  thrifty  temper  of  reviv- 
ing France.  In  the  grandiose 
productions  by  Eeinhardt  last 
summer  of  spectacular  and 
heroic  plays  at  his  vast  Berlin 
circus  transformed  into  a  theatre 
— I  saw  '  Julius  Caesar  '  and 
*  Danton  '  among  others — one 
could  not  but  feel  the  response 
of  the  audience  to  the  issues 
shown  on  the  stage, — the  crash 
of  dynasties  and  the  calamity 
of  war,  the  blind  intolerance 
of  despotism,  but  also  the  slow 
turning  of  the  wheel  of  destiny 
so  that  no  defeat  or  abasement 
is  final,  force  succeeds  force, 
and  the  catastrophe  of  yester- 
day may  breed  the  triumph  of 
to-morrow. 

Equally  the  crude  and  repul- 
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sive  indecency  of  German 
music-halls,  now  even  more 
flagrant  than  before  the  war, 
throws  significant  light  on  the 
moral  collapse  of  German  so- 
ciety to-day.  I  have  seen 
entire  families  clearly  enjoying 
"  turns  "  of  a  dirty  coarseness, 
cloaked  in  the  guise  of  emanci- 
pated art,  which  would  paralyse 
with  horror  the  German  haus- 
frau  of  a  generation  ago.  One 
wonders  what  has  become  of 
the  traditional  German  family 
life  which,  if  stolid  and  un- 
inspiring, was  at  least  clean. 

Eastwards  from  the  Vistula 
shopping  is  a  series  of  surprises. 
Some  are  amusing,  others  in- 
describably pathetic.  As  I 
found  at  Memel,  nearly  every 
shop  has  its  wealth  in  its  win- 
dow, and  very  little  reserve  in 
its  cupboards.  There  is  but 
little  chance  anywhere  of 
* '  matching  ' '  or  selection.  Take 
what  there  is  or  go  without ; 
that  is  all  you  can  do.  When 
there  is  no  import  trade  and 
very  little  labour  or  workable 
plant  in  the  factories,  shop- 
keepers cannot  replenish  their 
stocks.  All  manner  of  domestic 
difficulties  occur,  but  the  Letts, 
certainly,  are  far  more  likely 
to  meet  them  with  laughter 
than  grumbling.  Merriment 
and  the  cheerful  tackling  of 
daily  difficulties  seem  the  nor- 
mal atmosphere  of  a  Lett 
family,  and  I  have  often  hoped 
that  some  day  there  will  arise 
a  Lett  Mrs  Gaskell  or  Louisa 
Alcott  to  portray  this  family 
life. 

I  have  visited  places  where 
it  was  easier  to  buy  a  bouquet 
of  carnations,  or  the  score  of 


a  Bach  fugue  or  a  translation 
of  '  Ivanhoe '  than  a  saucepan ; 
easier  to  decorate  your  drawing- 
room  for  a  dance  than  to  find 
material  to  keep  the  rain  from 
coming  through  the  roof.  One 
great  garish  store  there  is  in 
Eiga  which  is  full  of  cheap  and 
inexpressibly  tawdry  goods  im- 
ported from  Germany.  Here 
you  may  buy,  it  is  asserted, 
everything  from  a  frying-pan 
to  a  ball  frock.  Desperately 
short  of  household  gear,  the 
Lett  women  are  buying  these 
German  articles  of  necessity, 
but  they  are  longing  for  their 
own  industries  to  revive  and 
for  British  manufactured  goods 
to  come  once  more  to  their 
shops.  With  all  European  na- 
tions, they  recognise  quality 
and  endurance  in  British  work, 
and  it  is  just  these  things  that 
in  the  little  Baltic  countries 
are  thought  of  far  more  highly 
than  mere  glitter  and  smart- 
ness. The  Lett  has  instinctive 
good  taste  ;  he  detests  substi- 
tutes and  imitations.  In  that 
same  tawdry  store  I  have  heard 
shabby  Lett  girls  and  youths 
tell  each  other  that  they  would 
not  be  seen  dead  in  the  glaring 
frocks  and  unutterable  "  reach- 
me  -  downs  "  that  apparently 
please  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Semitic  profiteers  in  Berlin 
or  Frankfort. 

But  if  the  ironmongers  and 
drapers  have  scant  supply,  the 
old  curiosity  shops  are  tragic- 
ally full.  Hither,  through  all 
these  war-torn  regions,  have 
come  the  treasures  of  countless 
ancient  houses — their  old  lace 
and  fine  brocades,  their  stately 
furniture,  their  porcelain  and 
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jewellery,  big  dark  portraits  of 
ancestors,  prints,  engravings, 
household  utensils  in  brass  and 
copper,  vases  and  gay  orna- 
ments from  great  saloons,  their 
formal  statuary  and  quaint  fili- 
gree fripperies,  and,  more  than 
all  else,  their  miniatures.  In 
Berlin  much  of  this  is,  doubt- 
less, loot  from  French  and 
Belgian  chateaux.  On  the  de- 
spoiled frontiers  of  Soviet 
Russia  much  of  it  must  be  the 
scattered  treasures  of  aristo- 
crat refugees  who,  fleeing  before 
a  blood-maddened  peasantry, 
left  behind  them  the  loved 
ornaments  of  their  homes, 
whose  beauty  their  persecutors 
would  be  too  ignorant  to  see, 
and  whose  associations  they 
would  scorn.  As  the  tide  of 
war  swayed  hither  and  thither, 
all  this  derelict  beauty  of  past 
stately  generations  became  more 
and  more  forlorn.  Bundled 
from  ravaged  home  to  ravaged 
home,  from  garret  to  garret, 
or  from  dung-heap  to  dung- 
heap,  it  finally  found  its  way 
into  the  dingy  corners  of  the 
old  curiosity  shops.  Tarnished 
and  tattered,  it  is  unutterably 
desolate  now,  for  it  is  far  be- 
yond possibility  to  ascertain 
whence  it  came  or  to  whom  it 
once  belonged.  Of  its  value  to 
collector  or  bargain-hunter  I 
am  not  qualified  to  speak.  I 
have  heard  of  "  finds  "  in 
miniatures  and  china.  But  of 
the  fine  and  wistful  beauty 
with  which  these  shops  are 
crowded,  whatever  its  intrinsic 
value,  it  is  difficult  to  write 
without  emotion,  and  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  the  old 
curiosity  shops  of  Central  and 


Eastern  Europe  offer  a  revela- 
tion of  the  suffering  caused  by 
war  nearly  as  poignant  and 
tragic  as  the  gaping  ruins  of  a 
destroyed  village  or  the  stark 
desolation  of  a  Flanders  battle- 
field. 

The  greater  part  of  these 
household  treasures,  of  course, 
has  found  its  way  into  the 
market  simply  because  of  the 
hardship  and  impoverishment 
of  war.  In  these  regions  the 
era  of  great  estates  has  closed 
as  abruptly  as  one  shuts  a 
door  in  passing  from  one  room 
to  another.  It  is  much  easier 
for  a  rich  man  to  become  poor 
than  for  a  poor  man  to  become 
poorer.  What  tears  must  have 
fallen  as,  one  by  one,  these 
dainty  heirlooms  were  with- 
drawn from  cabinet  or  mantel- 
piece to  be  sold  with  all  their 
glow  of  history  and  craftsman- 
ship still  upon  them !  I  do 
not  suppose  even  the  most  ex- 
quisite of  them  fetched  much — 
more  than  enough  to  maintain 
just  for  a  few  brief  hours  longer 
the  stately  life  which  they  had 
so  finely  graced.  In  these 
countries,  haggard  with  the 
strain  and  uncertainty  of  war, 
neither  men  nor  women  dare 
sink  their  money  in  what  is 
merely  beautiful.  Nor  will 
those  countries  which  have  ex- 
propriated their  landlords  ever 
I  think,  return  to  the  design 
and  collection  of  beautiful 
house  adornment.  The  small- 
holder will  have  neither  taste 
nor  means  for  it,  and  the  taste 
of  the  well-to-do  business  classes 
lies  in  a  different  direction. 
Many  of  the  charming  things 
that  now  crowd  the  counters 
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of  these  old  curiosity  shops 
will  prove  the  last  of  their 
kind  ;  the  creative  impulse  will 
turn  more  and  more  to  build- 
ings, statuary,  and  music  which 
all  the  world  can  enjoy.  The 
great  manor-houses  are  empty 
now,  and  will  gradually  fall  to 
pieces.  The  costly  and  ex- 
quisite things  with  which  their 
owners  loved  to  adorn  their 
homes— and  indirectly,  by  the 
mere  sight  of  such  beauty,  their 
own  characters — will  never  be 
made  again.  We  have  passed 
to  another  age. 

I  should  like  to  save  the 
miniatures.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  them  in  every  town 
and  village  of  the  new  coun- 
tries. Some  are  of  royalties 
and  great  generals,  but  the 
majority  are  of  people  whose 
names  we  shall  never  know. 
There  they  lie  on  the  shelves 
in  their  little  gilt  frames,  and 
for  each  face  one  can  imagine 
a  story  !  Few  of  the  faces  are 
strong  according  to  our  notions 
of  strength,  but  hardly  any 
seem  coarse  or  brutal.  Slav, 
Pole,  or  Czech,  they  all  reveal 
the  quiet  serenity  and  self- 
possession  of  wealthy  lives ; 
the  women  especially  seem  for 
the  most  part  calm,  competent 
seventeenth  or  eighteenth  cen- 
tury people  whose  days  went 
with  measured  tread.  Here 
and  there  are  dashing  cavaliers 
and  roguish  beauties  of  the 
Court,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  portraits  are  of  the  country 
aristocracy  who  spent  unevent- 
ful days  in  the  great  manors, 
administering  estates  reckoned 


by  the  square  mile,  and  doing 
it,  on  the  whole,  equably  and 
well. 

Agricultural  countries  suf- 
fered far  less  privation  during 
the  war  than  countries  mainly 
industrial.  Food  and  drink  are 
plentiful  and  relatively  cheap, 
with  the  exception  of  imported 
groceries,  which  are  very  scarce. 
What  tea  there  is  comes  surrep- 
titiously through  Eussia,  and 
is  extremely  good ;  but,  as  I 
shall  show  in  another  paper, 
tea  takes  but  an  inconsiderable 
place  in  that  most  enjoyable 
form  of  Lettish  hospitality  offi- 
cially known  as  "  taking  a  cup 
of  tea." 

Wandering  through  the 
quaint  old  Eiga  streets  one 
afternoon  on  the  edge  of  twi- 
light, I  paused  to  study  a  shop 
window  which  resembled  in  the 
variety  of  its  exhibits  what  I 
believe  is  known  in  English 
villages  as  a  jumble  sale.  Be- 
tween a  stack  of  chipped  enam- 
elled mugs  and  a  dilapidated 
violin  lay  a  little  panel  of 
miniatures  mounted  on  faded 
plush.  They  were  of  exquisite 
delicacy. 

A  Lett  acquaintance  joined 
me. 

"  You  are  looking  at  the 
older  generation,"  he  said,  "  but 
it  has  vanished.  Come  with 
me  to-morrow  and  see  some- 
thing of  our  children." 

The  idea  delighted  me. 
Where  should  we  go  ? 

"  Into  the  country,"  said  he, 
"  to  a  most  delightful  place." 

"  What  is  it  called  !  "  said  I. 

"  Jollity  Lodge,"  he  replied. 


(To  be  concluded.) 
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CHAPTER  XIV. — SOME  UNDERGROUND   EXPERIMENTS. 


AFTER  the  abortive  attempts 
to  communicate  by  air  with 
Adrienne,  which  have  already 
been  recorded,  Jean  spent  an 
uneventful  period  kicking  his 
heels  round  Headquarters,  and 
generally  becoming  thoroughly 
bored  with  life.  This  was  no- 
body's fault  in  particular,  but 
is  merely  typical  of  a  soldier's 
life  in  war,  consisting  as  it  does 
of  periods  of  almost  insupport- 
able strain  alternating  with 
almost  equally  unbearable 
periods  of  drudgery  or  in- 
activity. 

Jean  felt  this  more  than 
most,  partly  on  account  of  his 
restless  temperament,  but  also 
because  he  was  amongst  for- 
eigners, and  took  no  interest 
in  the  games  which  have  en- 
abled the  Britisher  to  maintain 
his  national  characteristics  in 
all  climes  and  circumstances. 
If  it  is  true  that  the  sun  never 
sets  on  the  British  Empire,  it 
is  probably  equally  safe  to 
surmise  that  some  form  of  ball 
is  always  being  propelled  there- 
in, and  that  if  the  British  soldier 
were  allowed  to  follow  a  foot- 
ball, he  would  go  through  hell 
and  hardly  notice  the  tempera- 
ture. And  this  is  well,  for  he 
is  called  upon  to  serve  in  places 
which  appear  to  be  separated 
only  by  the  proverbial  sheet  of 
paper  from  the  infernal  regions. 


Jean  might,  of  course,  have 
been  sent  back  to  "  occupied" 
France  by  the  route  which  he 
had  followed  in  his  escape,  but 
he  had  a  distinct  dislike  to  the 
thought  of  crossing  the  electri- 
fied fence,  due  chiefly  to  the 
memory  of  the  way  in  which 
the  electrocuted  Boche  had 
curled  up  when  he  touched  it. 
Apart  from  this,  his  char- 
acteristics marked  him  out 
for  more  highly  specialised 
"  stunts,"  whilst  there  were 
plenty  of  others  available  for 
the  ordinary  class  of  risk.  The 
snow  which  covered  the  coun- 
try when  the  frost  came,  ruled 
a  landing  by  aeroplane  out  of 
court,  as  it  would  prevent  the 
pilot  from  seeing  what  he  was 
landing  on,  and  would  also 
greatly  assist  the  enemy  in 
tracking  any  person  who  might 
be  landed. 

Certain  experiments  were 
being  carried  out,  and  in  the 
meantime  it  was  decided  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  pass- 
ing under  the  enemy's  lines. 

There  were  not  wanting  some 
of  the  "  oldest  inhabitant " 
class,  who  graphically  described 
how  they  had  traversed  vast 
distances  along  subterranean 
passages  connecting,  so  they 
said,  their  own  town  or  village 
with  others  now  on  the  far 
side  of  the  German  lines.  True, 
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they  had  never  actually 
emerged  at  the  other  end,  but 
usually  only  because  the  candle 
had  gone  out  after  proceeding 
several  miles,  or  for  some  simi- 
lar and  adequate  reason. 

Without  being  optimistic, 
these  statements  merited  closer 
investigation,  and  since  the 
Allies  could  not  afford  to  neglect 
any  chance,  however  faint, 
much  time  and  labour  were 
devoted  to  the  subject,  much 
to  the  gratification  of  the  in- 
formants, who  thereby  earned 
a  transient  notoriety. 

In  some  cases  the  reports 
were  substantiated  in  so  far 
that  the  entrance  was  located, 
usually  approached  by  well- 
worn  steps  leading  down  from 
the  cellar  of  a  church,  or  more 
often  a  monastery,  into  a  well- 
made  passage,  but  invariably 
the  latter  either  petered  out 
altogether  or  merely  led  to 
another  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment. 

During  certain  periods,  no 
doubt,  this  underground  system 
of  communications  may  have 
played  a  leading  r61e  in  pre- 
serving the  lives  of  the  godly, 
whilst  at  other  times  one  might 
perhaps  conjecture  that  it 
proved  equally  convenient  as 
a  means  of  liaison,  by  which 
the  monotony  of  monkish  ex- 
istence was  materially  allevi- 
ated. Whether  or  no  this 
supposition  is  correct,  the  con- 
clusion was  reluctantly  arrived 
at  that  as  a  means  of  traversing 
the  enemy's  lines  they  were 
"  napoo,"  and  the  toothless 
ones  retired  into  obscurity  with 
a  thoroughly  unearned  douceur. 


But  an  efficient  Intelligence 
Service  does  not  lightly  ac- 
cept defeat  or  even  discourage- 
ment, and  investigations  were 
promptly  commenced  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  As  the  result 
of  the  battle  of  Loos  the 
opposing  lines  ran  through  the 
very  centre  of  the  mining  area, 
and  though  much  damage  had 
been  done  during  that  battle 
and  subsequent  combats,  some 
of  the  mining  installations  had 
had  miraculous  escapes.  So 
much  so  was  this  the  case,  that 
pumps  were  working  and  coal 
was  being  got  out  little  more 
than  a  mile  behind  the  British 
lines,  whilst  locomotives  were 
hauling  it  away  in  broad  day- 
light behind  the  shelter  of  the 
spoil-heaps  and  workshops. 

These  gaunt  structures  cer- 
tainly presented  rather  a  woe- 
begone appearance,  but  from 
the  upper  storey,  where  Jean 
spent  much  time,  a  magnificent 
view  could  be  obtained  of  the 
mining  area,  including  such 
famous  points  as  the  Double 
Crassier,  Hill  70 — where  some 
of  the  earlier  New  Army  Divi- 
sions gained  immortal  glory — 
Lens,  Hulloch,  and  La  Basse"e, 
whilst  farther  back  lay  Pont- 
a-Vendin,  and  in  the  distance 
the  stately  towers  of  Lille  stood 
up  against  the  horizon,  offering 
to  the  British  soldier  as  fair  a 
prospect  as  the  Judsean  hills 
must  have  presented  to  Moses 
from  the  summit  of  Mount 
Pisgah.  Like  Moses,  many 
there  were  who  saw  it  from 
afar,  but  were  destined  never 
to  live  to  enter  the  promised 
land.  As  we  have  said,  the 
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whole  of  this  area  was  honey- 
combed with  shafts  and  gal- 
leries, and  a  close  study  of  the 
plans  of  the  various  systems 
showed  that  with  very  little 
work  it  might  be  possible  to 
get  connection  with  an  exten- 
sive system  on  the  enemy's  side 
of  the  lines.  There  were,  how- 
ever, a  great  many  doubtful 
questions  in  the  scheme,  chief 
of  which  was  the  extent  to 
which  the  enemy  had  kept  the 
pumps  going,  the  importance 
of  which  will  be  readily  appre- 
ciated by  every  one  in  England, 
as  it  is  always  a  cause  of 
anxiety  during  the  bi-annual 
coal  strike. 

As  an  unsolicited  testimonial 
to  German  thoroughness,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
remark  that  their  destructive 
efforts  at  a  later  period  were 
so  efficient,  that  the  mining  area 
will  not  be  clear  of  water  for 
probably  five  years. 

At  this  time,  however,  the 
reports  tended  to  show  that 
the  Germans  had  not  exercised 
their  talents  in  this  particular 
direction,  and,  in  fact,  there 
was  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  were  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  preserve  such 
a  valuable  source  of  fuel  for 
their  own  needs. 

A  point  was  selected  in  a 
high-level  gallery  where  the 
boring  of  a  barrier  only  some 
eighteen  feet  thick  would  effect 
connection  with  a  similar  gal- 
lery in  the  adjacent  system, 
and  no  time  was  lost  in  mak- 
ing preparations  for  tunnelling 
through,  though  there  was 
naturally  much  anxiety  as  to 


whether  a  flood  of  water  would 
not  burst  through  and  sweep 
the  miners  away. 

The  barrier  or  partition- wall 
lay  slightly  to  the  other  side 
of  the  trench  line,  and  the 
Germans  had  wrecked  the  in- 
tervening j 'osses ,  throwing  ma- 
chinery and  winding-gear  down 
the  shafts,  so  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to 
reach  the  selected  spot ;  and 
there  was  always  the  danger 
that  the  enemy  might  make  it 
impossible  to  return  by  adding 
some  bombs  to  the  collection 
of  debris.  However,  British 
Tunnelling  Companies  were 
accustomed  to  working  in  con- 
ditions where  a  matter  of 
minutes  or  even  seconds  might 
just  make  the  difference  be- 
tween whether  they  or  the 
enemy  were  blown  into  eter- 
nity, and  they  entered  on  this 
particular  job  con  amore. 

To  cut  a  long  story  short,  the 
barrier  was  pierced  and  no 
rush  of  water  followed,  so  the 
first  step  was  successfully  ac- 
complished, the  principal  dra- 
matis personce,  besides  the 
miners,  being  a  French  fore- 
man and  a  young  Intelligence 
Officer,  whilst  Jean,  who  for- 
tunately knew  the  mining  area 
fairly  well  in  pre-war  days,  was 
to  be  the  actual  person  to 
break  ground  on  the  other 
side. 

In  the  meantime  he  divided 
his  time  between  going  down 
the  mine  to  get  accustomed  to 
the  conditions,  and  in  studying 
the  country  from  the  ruined 
workshops  and  from  the  map. 

A  preliminary  reconnaissance 
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of  the  farther  system  showed 
that  no  work  was  being  done 
in  that  portion  nearest  to  the 
British  lines,  and,  moreover, 
that  the  deeper  galleries  were 
quite  impassable  owing  to  water 
and  local  collapses ;  and  the 
problem  was  thus  narrowed 
down  to  emerging  by  one  of 
three  shafts,  two  of  which  were 
somewhat  too  close  to  the 
enemy's  lines  to  be  comfortable, 
whilst  the  third,  and  most  re- 
mote, might  prove  to  be  in- 
accessible ;  and  it  was  to  clear 
up  this  point  that  the  Foreman, 
the  Intelligence  Officer,  and 
Jean  started  out  one  morning. 

It  took  them  several  hours 
to  reach  the  first  shaft,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  debris,  but 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  them 
reaching  the  foot  of  an  iron 
ladder- way  which  ran  upwards 
towards  the  top. 

The  second  was  in  much  the 
same  condition ;  but  on  ad- 
vancing farther  towards  the 
third  they  found  that  the 
gallery  began  to  dip,  and  they 
were  eventually  brought  to  a 
full  stop  by  water. 

They  returned,  therefore,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  second  shaft, 
and  sat  down  to  wait  for  dark- 
ness before  commencing  the 
ascent  of  the  ladder,  listening 
all  the  time  attentively  for  any 
sounds  of  activity  above. 

And  before  very  long,  from 
the  voices  which  reached  them, 
it  was  clear  that  there  were 
Germans  at  the  top  ;  and  they 
therefore  moved  back  to  shaft 
number  one,  which  was  now 
the  last  hope,  and  being  the 


nearest  to  the  trench  line,  the 
most  unfavourably  situated  of 
the  three. 

In  fact,  the  Foreman  was  for 
abandoning  the  enterprise  alto- 
gether ;  but  the  Intelligence 
Officer,  fired  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  youth,  persuaded  him 
to  stay,  as  without  him  they 
could  not  have  found  their  way 
back  again. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when 
the  young  officer,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Jean,  commenced  the 
tiring  ascent,  and  they  were 
within  some  twenty  feet  of  the 
surface  when  the  leader  sudden- 
ly found  his  hand  encounter  the 
side  of  the  shaft  instead  of  the 
next  rung  in  the  ladder.  He 
reached  up  as  high  as  he  could, 
but  still  no  ladder,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  Germans 
had  adopted  the  obvious  ex- 
pedient of  removing  the  top 
twenty  feet  and  so  effectively 
preventing  its  use  by  the  enemy. 
However,  he  was  unaware  of 
this,  and  commenced  to  flash 
his  torch  upwards  along  the 
sides  of  the  shaft  to  see  if 
there  was  any  means  of  making 
farther  progress;  and  this  nearly 
put  an  abrupt  termination  to 
two  promising  careers,  for  the 
torch  illuminated  the  structure 
over  the  pit-head,  which  imme- 
diately caught  the  eye  of  the 
German  sentry  at  the  top.  He 
shouted  to  the  picket,  and  as 
the  officer  and  Jean  commenced 
to  retire  rapidly,  several  Ger- 
mans came  to  the  edge,  and 
one  flashed  a  torch  downwards, 
the  light  of  which  fortunately 
did  not  quite  reach  our  friends. 
One  of  the  men,  probably  the 
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picket  commander,  shouted  out  plosions  ;    and  the  two  lost  no 

something,  and  shortly  after  a  time  in  getting  him  to  a  safer 

heavy  object  whizzed  past  them,  place,  in  case  a  fresh  shower 

and  striking  the  sides  of  the  of  grenades  should  be  precipi- 

shaft  at  intervals,  finally  burst  tated  upon  them.    Having  ren- 

some  seconds  later  far  below  dered    first    aid    to    the    best 

them  with  what  sounded  like  of  their  ability,  they  anxiously 

a  terrific  explosion.  discussed  what   was   the  best 

The  two   stopped  and  flat-  course  to  take,   and  came  to 

tened   themselves   against   the  the   conclusion  that  the  only 

ladder,  whilst  more  stick  gren-  thing     to     do    was     to     stay 

ades   followed.      This   fusilade  where    they    were    and    wait 

lasted  for  some  minutes,  and  for    the    search    party,   which 

then,  either  because  they  were  would   probably    be   sent    out 

satisfied  that  any  one  at  the  when   they   failed   to    return ; 

bottom  must  have  been  anni-  and     eventually      they     were 

hilated,  or  because  their  ammu-  rescued  some  twenty-four  hours 

nition  was  exhausted,  the  bom-  later. 

bardment  ceased ;  and  after  But  this  experience  showed 
an  interval,  Jean  and  the  officer  that  the  Germans  were  fully 
ventured  to  continue  the  de-  alive  to  the  possibility  of  using 
scent,  anxiously  wondering  the  mines  as  a  means  of  com- 
whether  anything  beyond  a  few  munication  ;  and  it  was  de- 
mangled  remains  would  be  left  cided,  to  the  intense  satisfac- 
of  the  Foreman,  whom  they  tion  of  Jean  and  the  secret 
had  left  at  the  bottom.  disappointment  of  the  young 
'•  The  latter,  indeed,  though  Intelligence  Officer,  who  had 
still  conscious,  was  apparently  had  visions  of  winning  great 
severely  injured.  His  injuries  renown,  that  the  chapter  of 
would  have  been  worse  had  he  mining  enterprises  should  be 
not,  after  the  first  bomb,  man-  definitely  closed,  and  Jean  was 
aged  to  crawl  behind  some  sent  to  England,  where  the 
wreckage  which  had  protected  experiments  already  referred  to 
him  from  the  subsequent  ex-  were  nearing  completion. 


CHAPTER  XV. — ADRIFT. 

Jean  found  his  new  occupa-  looks   upon    croquet.      If   you 

tion    a    decidedly    chilly    one  could    manage    to    keep    your 

during  the  winter  days,  though  feet  warm  it  was  quite  delightful 

it  had  distinct  advantages  from  sailing  peacefully  along,  with- 

that  point  of  view  over  aero-  out   a  perfect   hurricane  from 

planing,  and  he  soon  began  to  a  propeller  trying  to  take  the 

take  a  keen  interest  in  what  he  hair    off    your    head.      Then, 

had  hitherto  regarded  much  in  when   you   arrived,   there  was 

the  same  light  as  a  cricketer  the  excitement  of  finding  out 
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where  you  had  arrived,  and  the 
easiest  way  of  getting  back 
again  to  the  place  you  had 
started  from.  The  instructor, 
too,  was  a  delightful  fellow, 
like  most  people  who  have 
followed  the  sea,  and  a  real 
enthusiast  to  boot ;  and  Jean 
could  not  help  admiring  his 
devil-may-care,  sink -or -swim 
outlook  on  life,  and  the  light- 
hearted  spirit  in  which  he 
bumped  into  things  which  hap- 
pened to  get  in  the  way, 
though  the  Frenchman  occa- 
sionally had  some  anxious 
moments  before  the  roars  of 
laughter  of  his  mentor  reassured 
him  that  they  were  still  alive. 

However,  generally  speaking, 
the  companionship  did  a  great 
deal  to  restore  his  morale,  and 
to  remove  the  unpleasant  im- 
pression left  on  his  mind  by 
experiences  such  as  the  elec- 
trified fence  and  the  coal-mine. 
When  they  were  not  on  tour, 
he  worked  very  hard  learning 
the  ins  -  and  -  outs  of  certain 
mechanical  contrivances,  which 
were  by  no  means  easy  to 
master. 

It  was  not  until  the  begin- 
ning of  March  that  the  party 
had  completed  its  preparations 
and  was  ready  for  the  fray, 
when  the  whole  outfit  was 
transported  to  a  special  camp 
some  fifteen  miles  behind  the 
British  lines,  where  it  was  duly 
equipped  with  motor  transport 
by  the  local  William  Whiteley, 
otherwise  known  as  "  Q." 

The  weather  remained  un- 
favourable for  some  time,  but 
eventually  the  south-westerly 
wind,  for  which  they  had  been 


waiting,  made  an  attempt  pos- 
sible, and  the  little  camp  be- 
came a  scene  of  great  activity. 

In  the  first  place,  instruments 
were  set  up  in  position  some 
distance  apart,  and  small  bal- 
loons of  the  type  which  were 
frequently  found  behind  the 
British  lines,  carrying  little 
electric  lights  and  dry  batteries, 
were  filled  and  sent  aloft,  care- 
fully followed  by  the  observers 
at  the  instruments  so  long  as 
they  were  in  sight.  The  object 
of  all  this  was,  of  course,  pre- 
cisely that  for  which  the  enemy 
adopted  similar  measures — viz., 
to  ascertain  the  strength  and 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  it 
was  followed  by  careful  plotting 
on  a  map.  As  a  result,  it  was 
calculated  that  the  "  kick  off  " 
should  take  place  at  a  spot 
fifteen  miles  to  the  south  of 
the  camp,  and  shortly  after- 
wards a  party,  including  Jean, 
left  in  three  motor  lorries  for 
the  rendezvous. 

Arrived  there  the  instruments 
were  again  set  up,  and  the  small 
balloons  were  despatched  as 
before,  whilst  the  leading  lorry 
disgorged  an  inchoate  mass, 
which  proved  to  be  an  empty 
spherical  balloon,  and  the  sec- 
ond a  number  of  long  hydro- 
gen cylinders  for  inflating  the 
same.  As  darkness  fell,  acety- 
lene flares  were  lighted,  which 
showed  up  the  great  globe 
gradually  swelling  until  it  lifted 
the  small  basket-work  car  clear 
of  the  ground,  and  had  to  be 
held  down  by  the  fatigue  party 
on  the  guys.  By  10.30  P.M., 
the  time  fixed  for  the  start,  all 
was  ready,  and  the  final  tests 
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showed  that  the  direction  of 
the  wind  had  remained  steady, 
though  its  strength  had  some- 
what increased. 

This,  however,  was  imma- 
terial, as  it  only  meant  a  slight 
shortening  of  the  time  of  flight 
in  order  to  achieve  the  same 
object.  Certainly  the  night 
was  not  ideal,  as  the  clouds 
were  somewhat  low,  obscuring 
a  quarter  moon  ;  but  this  had 
its  advantages,  as  it  precluded 
any  possibility  of  being  ob- 
served when  crossing  the  trench 
lines. 

Jean  received  some  final  in- 
structions from  a  Staff  Officer, 
and  carefully  adjusted  a  lumin- 
ous chronometer  strapped  across 
his  forearm.  Then  he  wrapped 
something  round  his  waist, 
placed  a  small  but  heavy  square 
box  and  some  sandbags  in  the 
car,  tested  certain  strings,  and 
finally  got  in  himself. 

The  Staff  Officer  and  then 
his  old  instructor  shook  Jean 
warmly  by  the  hand,  bidding 
him  bon  voyage,  the  men  on 
the  guys  let  go,  and  the  great 
balloon  shot  up  silently  into 
the  night,  vanishing  like  a 
wraith  in  the  direction  of  the 
enemy's  lines,  followed  by  a 
spontaneous  and  wholly  un- 
authorised cheer  from  the 
fatigue  party. 

Jean,  crouching  in  the  car, 
soon  found  that  he  could  see 
nothing  on  the  ground  beyond 
the  confused  lights  of  the 
camps,  the  more  symmetrically 
arranged  flares  on  the  aero- 
dromes to  guide  any  wandering 
'planes,  and  an  occasional  car 
crawling  like  a  glowworm  along 


some  highroad.  Gradually 
these  died  away  as  he  got 
nearer  to  the  front,  and  to  his 
astonishment  he  failed  to  ob- 
serve the  opposing  lines,  which 
on  previous  occasions  had  been 
clearly  marked  by  a  veritable 
pyrotechnic  display  of  artillery 
and  Very  lights.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  part  of  the  front 
was  in  motion  owing  to  the 
German  retirement  towards  the 
Hindenburg  Line,  and  there 
would  have  been  little  to  see 
except  the  flashes  of  the  few 
guns,  which  bickered  at  rare 
intervals  throughout  the  night. 
He  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
found  that  though  more  than 
an  hour  had  elapsed,  he  had 
still  a  long  time  to  go  before 
he  descended.  There  was  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  be  seen  above 
or  below  him,  and  he  had  no 
idea  of  his  height ;  but  when 
he  suddenly  drifted  into  a  cold 
damp  fog,  he  knew  he  was  in 
the  clouds,  and  that  it  would 
be  well  to  come  down  out  of 
them,  or  he  might  get  into  a 
wrong  air-current.  He  there- 
fore let  out  some  gas,  possibly 
too  much,  or  else  the  wet  fog 
weighted  down  the  balloon,  for 
before  he  knew  where  he  was, 
he  found  himself  close  to  the 
ground  and  almost  into  a  wood. 
Over  went  some  sandbags,  and 
he  cleared  the  trees  comfort- 
ably ;  but  he  had  to  sacrifice 
nearly  all  his  ballast  to  get  up 
again  to  what  he  considered  a 
reasonable  height  above  a  vil- 
lage, where  lights  were  still 
visible,  showing  that  it  was  in 
German  occupation,  and  pro- 
bably well  behind  the  lines. 
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It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was 
travelling  at  a  considerably 
faster  rate  than  he  had  previ- 
ously imagined,  but  this  might, 
of  course,  be  an  optical  delusion, 
owing  to  his  being  so  close  to 
the  ground.  In  any  case  it 
was  not  going  to  be  an  easy 
matter  to  get  out  of  the  balloon, 
even  if  he  pulled  the  ripping 
panel ;  and  he  certainly  did 
not  want  to  do  that,  as  the 
deflated  balloon  would  be  the 
most  damning  evidence  of  his 
whereabouts  next  morning. 
During  the  next  half-hour,  as 
he  sat  shivering  in  the  car,  the 
more  he  thought  about  it  the 
less  he  liked  it,  and  he  could 
only  hope  that  he  would  have 
the  luck  to  strike  an  open  space 
with  no  trees.  He  comforted 
himself  with  the  reflection  that 
there  was  always  more  cultiva- 
tion than  woods  ;  but  it  was 
a  positive  relief  when  his  watch 
showed  him  that  the  time  had 
come  for  the  final  act,  and  he 
pulled  the  string  to  let  out  gas, 
at  the  same  time  peering 
anxiously  down  into  the  dark- 
ness. For  a  time  he  could  see 
nothing,  but  gradually  a  dark 
mass  took  shape  below  him — 
was  it  earth  or  trees  ?  Another 
second  or  two  and  doubt  had 
vanished — it'  was  trees  !  He 
jettisoned  his  last  sandbag  and 
just  scraped  over  them.  Oh, 
joy  !  a  little  distance  beyond 
them  was  a  perfectly  level  ex- 
panse, which  looked  admirably 
suited  for  landing.  He  seized 
the  square  box  and  prepared 
to  jump,  the  balloon  dropping 
all  the  time  ;  now  he  was  only 
a  few  feet  above  it :  horrors ! 
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it  was  water !  There  was 
nothing  for  it,  and  the  all- 
important  box  hit  the  surface 
with  a  mighty  splash,  as  the 
balloon,  relieved  of  some  30  Ib. 
weight,  shot  up  aloft. 

It  was  a  disaster  from  every 
point  of  view  at  the  time,  but 
even  this  particular  cloud  has 
a  silver  lining,  for  the  box 
probably  lies  buried  to  this 
day  in  the  mud  beneath  the 
turgid  waters  of  the  Scheldt, 
and  consequently  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  acquaint  the  reader 
with  a  secret  which,  unlike 
most  war  secrets,  is  not  yet 
public  property,  and  may  there- 
fore be  of  some  use  in  the 
future. 

As  the  water  disappeared 
from  view  with  the  rapid  rise 
of  the  balloon,  Jean  began 
furiously  to  think  what  his 
next  step  was  to  be.  A  deci- 
sion was  not  difficult,  since, 
assuming  that  the  Staff  Officer's 
calculations  had  been  approxi- 
mately correct,  every  minute 
was  taking  him  farther  away 
from  the  point  which  he  had 
started  out  to  reach. 

There  had  evidently  been  a 
mistake  of  some  kind,  or  else 
he  had  nearly  dropped  into 
entirely  fresh  inundations,  be- 
cause he  could  not  remember 
anything  of  a  big  sheet  of  water 
near  the  intended  landing-place. 
Then  he  remembered  the  speed 
at  which  he  had  passed  over 
the  village,  and  decided  that 
in  all  probability  he  had  already 
overshot  the  mark,  so  without 
further  delay  he  proceeded  to 
come  down.  Without  the  pre- 
cious box  the  task  of  leaving  the 
2  o 
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car  was  considerably  simplified, 
and  this  time  he  had  better 
luck,  for  when  he  jumped  he 
landed  in  a  ploughed  field. 
History  does  not  relate  what 
happened  to  the  balloon  after 
Jean  saw  it  disappear  into  the 
darkness,  though  this  very  ques- 
tion was  discussed  with  some 
merriment  by  the  Staff  Officer 
and  the  Mariner,  the  former 
being  of  opinion  that  it  would 
come  down  near  the  German 
training  camp  at  Beverloo  and 
frighten  the  recruits,  whilst  the 
latter  favoured  the  idea  of  its 
dropping  behind  the  mine-fields 
in  the  Bight,  and  creating 
alarm  and  despondency  amongst 
the  High  Seas  Fleet  sheltering 
therein.  No  doubt  both  were 
wrong,  but  it  is  fairly  certain 
that  it  created  a  nine  days' 
wonder  somewhere. 

Later  on,  when  the  intensive 
propaganda  campaign  started, 
derelict  balloons  must  have 
become  as  common  as  black- 
berries, and  a  positive  nuisance 
to  the  German  Intelligence 
Service. 

It  must  be  explained  that 
Jean's  instructions  were  to  get 
in  touch  with  friends  in  Cam- 
brai,  with  a  view  to  organising  a 
system  of  watching  the  road  and 
rail  communications  centring 
in  that  town,  and  by  which 
it  might  be  expected  that  Ger- 
man reinforcements  would  ar- 
rive as  soon  as  Allenby's  great 
attack  started,  and  such  move- 
ments were  to  be  duly  reported 
by  means  of  the  square  box. 
Without  the  latter  the  whole 
scheme  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
Jean  lost  no  time  in  disposing 
of  the  remainder  of  the  appa- 


ratus, which  he  still  carried  on 
his  person,  feeling  all  the  time 
supremely  foolish  to  have  under- 
taken such  risks  for  absolutely 
no  result,  his  only  remaining 
means  of  communication  being 
one  miserable  pigeon  by  which 
he  was  to  announce  his  arrival. 
That  must  wait  till  morning, 
and  in  the  meantime  he  made 
his  way  back  up  wind  on  the 
chance  of  striking  some  familiar 
landmark  until  he  was  brought 
up  short  by  water.  Edging 
round  it,  he  proceeded  until  he 
found  himself  in  long  grass, 
apparently  on  a  narrow  spit  of 
land  with  water  in  every  direc- 
tion, so  far  as  he  could  see. 
It  seemed  useless  to  wander 
about  any  more  in  the  darkness, 
and  he  decided  to  lie  up  where 
he  was,  since  it  appeared  to 
be  the  kind  of  spot  which  no 
one  but  a  lunatic  would  be 
likely  to  visit.  In  the  distance 
he  could  hear  a  faint  rumble 
of  artillery,  and  judged  that 
he  was  a  considerable  distance 
behind  the  lines.  Then  he 
went  to  sleep. 

It  was  daylight  when  he 
woke,  chilled  to  the  bone,  and 
he  now  saw  that  he  was  on  the 
northern  edge  of  a  series  of 
marshes  and  lakes,  which  could 
only  be  the  valley  of  either 
the  Sense*e  or  the  Scheldt,  and 
therefore  a  considerable  dis- 
tance beyond  Cambrai,  so  that 
his  surmise  as  to  the  increased 
speed  at  which  the  balloon  had 
been  travelling  had  been  cor- 
rect. 

There  did  not  seem  to  be 
much  point  in  going  to  Cam- 
brai in  the  circumstances  ;  in 
fact,  he  felt  at  a  thoroughly 
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loose  end,  and  like  most  people 
in  similar  circumstances,  con- 
ceived a  longing  to  see  once 
more  his  old  home  and  the 
scene  of  his  past  exploits,  with 
its  familiar  faces,  more  particu- 
larly Adrienne,  who  would  be 
able  to  tell  him  all  the  news. 
Between  them  they  might  be 
able  to  fix  up  something  which 
would  be  useful  to  the  Allies, 
if  not  exactly  what  he  had 
been  sent  to  do. 

After  a  careful  look  round  he 
wrote  a  message  informing  le 
Commandant  in  guarded  terms 
of  what  had  happened  and 
what  he  intended  to  do,  and 
sent  off  the  bird,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  reached  its 
destination. 

Shortly  after  he  had  done 
this  a  little  girl  appeared  in 
sight,  driving  some  cattle  down 
to  feed  in  the  grass  by  the 
marshes  ;  and  having  watched 
her  for  some  time,  Jean  crawled 
through  the  grass,  and  taking 
cover  behind  a  cow,  accosted 
her.  The  maiden  was  at  first 
somewhat  taken  aback,  but  on 
his  explaining  that  he  was  a 
prisoner  of  war  who  had  escaped 
from  les  Bodies,  she  at  once 
assumed  the  attitude  of  the 
little  mother,  promising  sol- 
emnly to  keep  his  secret,  and 
intensely  proud  at  being  able 
to  do  something  to  spite  the 
hated  Hun  and  help  a  fellow- 
countryman  in  distress. 

From  her  he  learnt  that 
Cambrai  was  about  eight  miles 
to  the  south-west,  that  she 
herself  lived  near  Bouchain, 
and  she  explained  how  he  could 
get  across  the  marshes  and  the 
Scheldt,  avoiding  the  main 


bridges,  which  were  usually 
guarded.  Jean  was  now  suffi- 
ciently oriented,  so  he  bade 
good-bye  to  the  little  maiden, 
and  started  to  work  his  way 
cautiously  in  the  direction  she 
had  indicated. 

All  went  well,  and  it  was 
just  getting  dark  when  he 
reached  the  little  white  cottage 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  hamlet, 
which  she  had  accurately  de- 
scribed, and  where  her  married 
sister  lived,  whose  husband  was 
in  the  French  Army.  Jean 
opened  the  door  and  walked 
straight  in,  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  a  young  woman  who 
was  attending  to  a  child  of 
some  three  summers,  appar- 
ently the  only  other  occupant 
of  the  cottage. 

The  child  set  up  a  yell,  but 
was  quickly  quieted  by  an  ener- 
getic "  Tais-toi,  Ferdinand  !  " 
from  his  mother.  Jean  ex- 
plained that  he  had  been  di- 
rected to  her  by  Marguerite, 
and  once  her  fears  were  set  at 
rest,  she  was  as  anxious  as  her 
little  sister  to  help  him. 

She  explained  that  there  were 
Germans  in  the  village,  mostly 
engaged  on  water  transport 
work  on  the  Scheldt,  by  which 
means  very  large  quantities  of 
stores  were  brought  up  to  the 
German  Army.  Her  boat  had 
been  commandeered,  unfortun- 
ately ;  but  these  Germans  were 
a  poor  lot,  and  she  thought 
they  could  get  hold  of  one 
without  any  great  difficulty, 
and  she  would  bring  it  back 
again,  so  that  there  should  be 
no  trace  of  any  one  having 
used  it  during  the  night. 
Whilst  they  were  discussing 
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this  point,  steps  were  heard 
outside,  and  she  motioned  Jean 
to  get  under  the  bed  destined 
apparently  for  Ferdinand,  and 
Jean  was  barely  in  concealment 
before  an  elderly  German  en- 
tered with  a  polite  "  Bon  soir, 
Madame."  His  errand  appar- 
ently was  merely  to  acquire 
eggs,  and  he  made  himself 
comfortable  in  a  chair,  pre- 
paratory to  discussing  the  ques- 
tion at  some  length.  The 
young  woman  replied  that  she 
had  not  got  any,  and  went  on 
with  her  preparations  to  put 
the  boy  to  bed,  whispering 
fiercely  to  that  hero  to  keep 
his  mouth  shut,  and  in  a  per- 
fect agony  lest  he  should  make 
some  naive  remark  about  their 
visitor,  who  had  the  strange 
fancy  to  lie  under  his  bed  in 
preference  to  sitting  in  a  chair. 
Then,  as  the  German  showed 
no  signs  of  leaving,  she  at  last 
left  Ferdinand  and  fetched  two 
eggs  from  the  other  room, 
which  she  presented  to  the 
German,  asking  him  at  the 
same  time  to  come  outside,  so 
that  the  child  could  get  to 
sleep. 

After  some  desultory  con- 
versation at  the  front  door  the 
German  eventually  left,  with 
the  impression  that  the  young 
woman  was  an  extremely  pleas- 
ant person,  and  that  he  had 
made  a  sufficiently  favourable 
impression  to  justify  a  repeti- 
tion of  his  visit. 

Jean  then  emerged,  and  they 
continued  the  discussion  of 
their  plans  for  the  night.  He 
offered  to  swim  across,  but 
she  would  not  hear  of  it ;  then 
he_suggested  that  he  should 


take  the  boat  across  and  just 
abandon  it  on  the  other  side. 
It  was  altogether  too  much  to 
ask  her  to  leave  the  child  alone 
in  the  cottage  at  night,  with 
no  certainty  of  getting  back 
to  it ;  but  she  was  quite  clear 
that  when  Ferdinand  grew 
older  he  would  be  proud  to 
have  played  his  small  part  in 
helping  a  prisoner ;  and  as  it 
was  obviously  better  that  the 
boat  should  be  replaced,  Jean 
rather  reluctantly  eventually 
agreed  to  her  plan. 

Late  that  night  the  two  stole 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
wind  had  died  away  and  a 
heavy  mist  hung  in  the  valley 
over  the  river  through  which 
they  could  see  several  big 
barges  tied  up  to  the  tow-path. 
If  there  were  any  Germans 
aboard  they  appeared  to  be 
asleep,  for  there  was  no  sign 
of  life,  and  after  watching  for 
some  time  Jean  decided  to  cut 
out  the  only  small  boat  visible, 
which  was  tied  to  the  far  side 
of  the  stern  of  one  of  the 
barges. 

Taking  off  his  boots  he  stole 
up  the  gangway,  listening  atten- 
tively. From  below  came  the 
sounds  of  heavy  breathing,  but 
still  nothing  stirred,  and  he 
crept  along  to  the  stern  and 
peered  down  into  the  boat  to 
see  if  there  was  any  means  of 
propelling  it.  It  was  empty, 
and  he  surmised  that  the  oars 
must  be  somewhere  on  board 
the  barge,  probably  down  be- 
low. A  careful  search  on  the 
deck,  however,  disclosed  a  punt- 
pole,  which  would  do  equally 
well  as  there  was  practically 
no  current,  and  Jean  drove 
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this  into  the  mud  between  the 
stern  of  the  barge  and  the  bank. 
Then  he  cast  off  the  boat 
and  brought  it  to  the  bank, 
tying  it  to  the  pole,  after  which 
he  crept  down  the  gangway 
again,  and  /the  two  got  into 
the  boat  and  pushed  quietly 
out  into  the  stream.  As  they 
punted  across  they  expected 
every  moment  to  be  challenged  ; 
but  nothing  happened,  and 
Jean  was  soon  making  his  way 
towards  the  highroad  to  Soles- 
mes,  having  begged  his  fair 
confederate  not  to  attempt  the 
difficult  and  dangerous  task  of 
restoring  the  boat  and  pole  to 
their  former  position — advice 
which  she  entirely  disregarded, 


and,  strange  to  relate,  with  no 
untoward  consequences,  for,  as 
she  had  said,  these  particular 
Germans  were  a  poor  lot. 

This  brave  woman  does'  not 
appear  again  in  this  narrative, 
but  Ferdinand  must  by  now 
be  a  big  boy  of  six  or  seven  ; 
and  though  his  share  in  the 
business  was  only  that  of  sleep- 
ing partner,  he  did  it  well,  and 
it  is  permissible  to  hope  that 
his  war  record  is  taken  into 
consideration  when  the  village 
gamins  elect  the  captain  of  the 
pirate  crew,  which  annually 
hoists  the  skull  and  crossbones 
at  the  masthead  of  a  plank 
raft  on  the  Scheldt  during  the 
summer  holidays. 


CHAPTER  XVI. — A  REUNION. 


Jean  had  had  a  good  meal, 
and  the  young  woman  had  pro- 
vided him  with  ample  provision 
de  voyage,  so  that  as  he  made 
his  way  across  country,  keeping 
parallel  to  the  road,  he  felt  in 
excellent  spirits,  and  promised 
himself  that  when  he  found 
Adrienne  they  would  do  some- 
thing big  between  them,  though 
he  did  not  quite  know  what. 
As  he  gradually  left  the  valley 
of  the  Scheldt  and  got  up  on 
to  the  higher  ground,  all  the 
time  carefully  avoiding  the 
villages,  the  air  grew  fresher 
and  clearer,  and  when,  at  about 
3  A.M.,  he  reached  the  main 
Cambrai-Le  Gateau  road,  the 
stars  were  shining  clear  in  the 
sky,  and  he  trod  well-known 
ground  with  all  the  confidence 
of  a  ghillie  returning  to  his 
native  moor.  The  country, 


which  was  wide,  open,  rolling 
fields,  with  no  hedges  or  cover 
of  any  kind  outside  the  vicinity 
of  the  villages,  though  excellent 
for  night  marching,  was  not  the 
place  to  be  caught  in  in  day- 
light, and  he  decided  to  push 
on  to  some  excellent  covers 
which  he  knew  of,  about  five 
or  six  miles  farther  south,  and 
from  which  another  night's 
journey  would  enable  him  to 
reach -his  own  village.  He  had 
calculated  that  he  could  get  to 
the  woods  comfortably  before 
daylight,  provided  all  went  well, 
but  unfortunately  he  ran  into 
a  column  on  the  march,  and 
lost  nearly  an  hour  whilst 
waiting  for  it  to  clear  his  front. 
Consequently,whenhereached 
the  vicinity  of  the  wood  for 
which  he  was  making,  he  was 
distinctly  pushed  for  time,  as 
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the  stars  were  already  paling 
in  the  first  early  light  of  dawn. 
There  was  a  village  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  wood,  so  in 
case  any  of  the  villagers  should 
be  early  astir,  he  made  a  de- 
tour to  enter  it  on  the  far  side. 
Had  he  not  been  in  such  a 
hurry  he  might  have  noticed 
indications  of  impending  work, 
such  as  pegs  and  tracing-tape, 
and  guessed  that  this  particular 
wood  was  not  a  very  safe  place 
for  a  fugitive. 

Quite  unconscious  of  this 
fact,  he  selected  a  spot  well  in 
the  middle  of  the  wood  amongst 
rhododendron  bushes,  which 
seemed  to  afford  ample  cover, 
and  settled  himself  down  for 
the  day. 

Before  he  had  been  there 
very  long,  however,  he  was 
roused  by  the  sound  of  a  num- 
ber of  people  advancing  appar- 
ently along  a  path  which  ran 
close  to  his  lair.  In  a  moment 
he  was  all  attention,  but  was 
somewhat  relieved  to  hear  as 
they  approached  that  they  were 
talking  French. 

He  crawled  to  the  edge  of 
the  bushes,  whence  he  could 
get  a  partial  view  of  the  pro- 
cession, and  saw  a  large  party 
of  all  ages,  men  and  women, 
carrying  picks,  shovels,  hat- 
chets, &c.,  behind  them  a 
dozen  German  soldiers  fully 
armed,  and  last  of  all  an  officer, 
who  was  apparently  in  charge 
of  the  whole  party. 

Jean  could  not  see  the  faces 
of  the  civilians,  as  they  were 
proceeding  in  more  or  less  of 
a  mob  ;  but  suddenly  his  heart 
gave  a  jump  as  his  eyes  lighted 
on  the  back  view  of  a  trim 


figure  which  seemed  familiar. 
She  had  passed  before  he  could 
see  her  face,  but  there  is  usually 
something  distinctive  about  a 
person's  walk  and  the  carriage 
of  the  head,  and  Jean  felt 
almost  certain  that  it  was 
Adrienne. 

What  on  earth  was  she  doing 
here,  so  far  from  home,  and 
how  was  he  to  get  into  touch 
with  her  ? 

He  watched  the  last  soldier 
disappear,  and  then,  leaving 
his  concealment,  followed  the 
party  by  a  series  of  rapid 
dashes  from  cover  to  cover. 
His  last  advance  nearly  landed 
him  in  trouble,  for  the  party 
had  been  halted  and  was  being 
distributed  for  work,  the  ma- 
jority apparently  extended 
along  the  edge  of  the  wood 
by  which  he  had  entered. 
He  could  see  very  little  and 
had  to  go  by  the  sounds  ;  but 
at  least  one  German,  presum- 
ably a  works  overseer,  was 
shouting  out  orders  and  in- 
structions in  villainous  French, 
and  some  of  the  armed  soldiers 
would  probably  be  placed  out- 
side the  wood  to  prevent  any 
straying  from  the  working  party. 
His  next  move  was  not  clear, 
but  he  thought  that  when  work 
was  in  full  swing  he  might  have 
a  better  chance  of  finding  Ad- 
rienne, if  indeed  it  was  she. 

Then  the  sounds  of  chopping 
seemed  to  be  coming  in  his 
direction,  and  he  began  to 
wonder  whether  it  would  not 
be  safer  to  withdraw,  but  de- 
cided to  take  the  chance  that 
it  might  be  some  one  who 
could  give  him  information, 
and  he  stayed  where  he  was. 
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The  worker  was  humming  a 
tune,  and  though  Jean  was  the 
class  of  person  who  is  only 
quite  certain  that  the  band  is 
playing  "  God  Save  the  King  " 
when  the  audience  stands  up, 
this  particular  noise  seemed 
somehow  to  be  familiar  to  him, 
though  he  had  not  the  vaguest 
idea  what  the  tune  was. 

Then  the  person  moved  away, 
and  Jean  worked  his  way  for- 
ward to  the  very  edge  of  his 
cover,  hoping  that  whoever  it 
was  would  return.  To  his 
delight  she  did  so,  and  in 
answer  to  a  low  whistle,  Ad- 
rienne  presently  joined  him, 
her  eyes  shining  with  delight, 
but  otherwise,  so  it  seemed  to 
him,  only  a  shadow  of  her 
former  self. 

"  How  on  earth  did  you  get 
here  f  "  she  whispered  ;  and 
she  punctuated  the  recital  of 
his  midnight  voyage  with  ex- 
clamations of  wonder,  and  a 
deep  sigh  of  regret  when  he 
came  to  the  tragedy  of  the 
square  box. 

With  a  slightly  heightened 
colour  she  asked  him  how 
"  Monsieur  Archaire  "  was,  and 
her  face  fell  when  Jean  had 
to  confess  that  he  had  not  the 
faintest  idea,  for  he  had  not 
seen  that  young  officer  since 
the  abortive  flight  which  they 
had  made  together  to  try  and 
reach  the  rendezvous  with  Ad- 
rienne. 

She  did  not  pursue  the  sub- 
ject further,  nor  was  she  at  all 
communicative  about  her  own 
experiences,  as  she  insisted, 
with  her  usual  common- sense, 
that  the  important  thing  at  the 
moment  was  to  make  some  plan 


for  the  future,  since  they  could 
not  stay  indefinitely  in  the 
bushes  where  they  were  then 
concealed. 

Jean  proposed  that  he  should 
go  on  down  to  see  Grand'mere, 
and  there  work  out  a  plan  for 
getting  her  away ;  but  Ad- 
rienne  did  not  think  that  this 
would  help  matters  much,  and 
made  the  following  alternative 
suggestion. 

They  had  only  been  one  day 
in  their  present  place,  and  the 
new  guard,  which  had  taken 
over  the  party  on  its  arrival, 
did  not  know  its  members 
personally  by  sight,  and  merely 
counted  heads  to  see  if  all  were 
present. 

Supposing  Jean  was  to  change 
places  with  Jaspar :  would 
they  not  then  be  able  to  mature 
plans  for  the  future  at  leisure  ? 
There  would  be  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  making  their  escape 
whenever  they  wanted  to,  but 
it  was  no  use  doing  so  unless 
they  had  a  clear  idea  of  what 
they  intended  to  do  afterwards. 
That  could  not  be  decided  in 
five  minutes,  and  in  the  mean- 
time Jaspar  could  go  down  to 
the  village  and  find  out  how 
things  were  going  there,  and 
whether  there  were  any  of  their 
friends  still  left  at  large  who 
would  be  of  any  use  to  the 
cause.  There  was,  of  course, 
the  chance  that  some  member 
of  the  labour  gang  might  ob- 
serve the  substitution  and  de- 
nounce Jean  to  the  Germans  ; 
but,  fortunately,  they  were 
split  up  in  different  billets, 
and  she  thought  her  own  party 
in  the  barn  were  all  reliable. 

If  Jean  agreed  she  would  go 
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and  warn  Jaspar  at  once,  and 
make  a  plan  for  the  two  to 
change  places ;  meantime  he 
should  stay  where  he  was. 

It  was  not  very  easy  getting 
to  Jaspar,  as  he  was  working 
at  a  trench  a  little  way  off  her 
beat ;  but  she  gradually  edged 
down  in  his  direction,  and  had 
actually  given  him  his  instruc- 
tions before  the  overseer,  who 
fancied  himself  as  a  wit, 
observed  their  conversation. 
"  What  are  you  doing  down 
there,  you  brazen-faced  slut !  " 
he  roared.  "  Can't  you  keep 
away  from  the  men,  even  dur- 
ing the  daytime  ?  " 

Adrienne,  scarlet  in  the  face, 
withdrew  in  as  dignified  a 
manner  as  the  circumstances 
permitted,  followed  by  the  sym- 
pathetic glances  of  the  workers 
who  had  heard  the  insult ; 
but  though  boiling  with  indig- 
nation, they  did  not,  of  course, 
dare  to  show  their  feelings. 

However,  Jaspar  was  now 
fully  apprised  of  the  situation, 
and  would  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  slipping  away  either 
during  the  day  or  on  their 
homeward  journey.  The  roll 
was  usually  called  before  they 
marched  off,  and  again  when 
they  got  into  camp,  and  it  was 
for  Adrienne  to  let  Jean  know 
according  to  circumstances  when 
to  join  the  gang,  so  that  the 
number  should  be  correct  on 
both,  occasions. 

Obviously  the  later  the  change 
could  be  postponed  the  better, 
and  actually  Jaspar  was  still 
in  his  place  when  the  gang  was 
collecting  tools  prior  to  assem- 
bling for  the  first  roll-call.  It 
was  getting  dusk,  and  the 


officer  was  standing  waiting  for 
the  party  to  collect,  whilst  the 
overseer,  who  had  insulted  Ad- 
rienne, was  cursing  the  workmen 
and  telling  them  to  be  quick. 

Adrienne,  with  incredible 
boldness,  went  up  to  the  officer 
and  said,  "  Monsieur  le  Haupt- 
mann,  is  it  your  wish  that  a 
sous-officier  should  insult  a  poor 
French  girl  for  no  reason  f  " 

The  remainder  of  the  party 
gasped  with  astonishment  at 
such  unheard-of  temerity,  and 
waited,  expecting  the  skies  to 
fall ;  but  instead  the  German 
mildly  asked  her  who  it  was 
that  had  insulted  her,  and  then 
shouted  to  the  offender  to  come 
at  once. 

By  this  time  all  eyes  were 
watching  the  unusual  drama, 
and  as  the  overseer  left  to  go 
to  the  officer,  Jaspar  seized 
the  opportunity  to  slip  away, 
and  was  soon  changing  clothes 
with  Jean. 

Meanwhile  Adrienne,  with 
astonishing  coolness,  was  con- 
fronting the  overseer,  who  was 
torn  between  rage  at  this  un- 
expected attack  and  fear  of 
offending  his  officer,  for  he 
could  only  account  for  the 
latter's  attitude  on  the  assump- 
tion that  he  took  more  than  a 
friendly  interest  in  the  pretty 
girl,  according  to  the  custom 
of  German  officers  in  back 
areas.  On  any  other  supposi- 
tion it  was  inconceivable  that 
she  should  have  had  the  au- 
dacity to  accuse  him  in  the 
way  she  had  done.  He  there- 
fore first  attempted  to  deny 
that  he  had  said  anything  at 
which  to  take  offence ;  but 
Adrienne  appealed  to  others  of 
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the  party  to  confirm  her  state- 
ment, and  taking  courage  in 
numbers  and  the  gathering 
gloom,  they  unanimously  sup- 
ported her.  The  overseer  then 
fell  back  on  the  excuse  that 
she  had  left  her  duty  and  was 
wasting  her  own  time  and  that 
of  the  men  working  on  the 
trench.  The  argument  waxed 
hot,  and  finally  the  officer  cut 
short  the  discussion  by  shout- 
ing to  the  party  to  fall  in,  but 
not  before  Adrienne  had  ob- 
served the  arrival  of  Jean  in 
the  background. 

When  the  roll  was  called, 
the  latter  boldly  answered  to 
the  name  Desgoutte,  and  the 
party  marched  off  back  to  the 
village,  Adrienne  wondering 
how  long  it  would  be  before 
the  officer  commenced  to  make 
advances  or  the  overseer  con- 
trived to  get  his  own  back, 
and  determined  to  anticipate 
either  event  by  severing  her 
connection  with  the  gang  at 
an  early  date. 

Jaspar  was  to  come  back  as 
soon  as  possible  and  to  get 
into  the  barn  sometime  during 
the  day  when  the  gang  was 
away  at  work,  since  it  was  pos- 
sible that  all  the  cover  in  the 
wood  might  have  been  removed 
by  that  time. 

In  the  interval  Adrienne  and 
Jean  were  making  plans  for 
the  future,  and  in  this  they 
were  assisted  by  a  girl  of  good 

family,  named  Lucille  de . 

She  had  been  one  of  a  band  of 
patriots  in  Lille,  engaged  for 
more  than  a  year  in  hiding  and 
feeding  several  hundred  French 
Territorials,  who  had  concealed 
themselves  when  Lille  surren- 


dered after  a  short  bombard- 
ment in  1914,  and  many  of 
whom  had  subsequently  escaped 
to  Holland  and  so  rejoined  the 
French  Army.  Some  of  the 
leaders  in  this  patriotic  organi- 
sation had  been  arrested  and 
shot  shortly  before  Lucille  was 
deported ;  but  there  still  re- 
mained others,  notably  a  dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastic,  of  whom 
more  anon. 

Lucille's  mother  was  in  Paris, 
but  an  invalid  sister  was  still 
living  in  the  family  house,  and 
she  suggested  that  they  might 
be  able  to  do  some  good  work 
there,  and  in  any  case  would 
probably  be  safer  in  a  large 
town  like  Lille  than  almost  any- 
where else  in  the  occupied 
territory,  once  they  could  get 
there,  though  this  might  not 
be  easy. 

Our  two  friends  thought  there 
might  be  a  good  deal  in  the 
idea,  but  before  coming  to  a 
final  decision  in  the  matter 
preferred  to  wait  until  Jaspar 
got  back,  when  they  would 
be  in  a  better  position  to  judge 
whether  there  was  anything  to 
be  done  nearer  their  own  home, 
for  the  French,  and  particularly 
the  agricultural  classes,  are 
highly  conservative  in  such 
matters. 

The  question  of  covering 
their  tracks  was  carefully  de- 
bated. In  Jean's  case  there 
was  no  difficulty,  since  Jaspar 
would  naturally  step  into  his 
place  again  ;  but  how  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  of  Adrienne's 
departure  was  a  problem  which 
entirely  baffled  them. 

They  had  a  bad  fright,  too, 
when,  on  the  third  morning 
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after  Jaspar's  departure,  they 
heard  that  their  camp  was 
ready  and  that  they  would  all 
be  going  into  it  on  the  following 
day.  Jaspar  was  due  to  return, 
but  if  they  did  not  find  him 
in  the  barn  when  they  got  back 
from  work  that  evening,  their 
whole  plan  would  have  to  be 
recast. 

Fortunately  the  necessity  for 
this  did  not  arise,  as  he  was 
up  to  time,  and  was  hiding 
under  some  straw  in  a  corner 
when  they  re-entered  the  barn 
that  evening. 

After  the  guards  had  settled 
down,  the  three  discussed  their 


plans  far  into  the  night.  Jaspar 
brought  news  that  the  inhabit- 
ants were  being  evacuated  to 
the  rear  from  villages  only  a 
little  nearer  the  front  than  their 
own,  and  Grand'mere  expected 
to  follow  soon  ;  that  the  whole 
place  was  swarming  with  troops, 
and  that  their  old  haunts  were 
much  too  near  the  front  to 
give  them  any  chance  of  working 
for  the  Allies  with  any  possi- 
bility of  success,  and  he  begged 
them  not  to  think  of  it.  Ee- 
luctantly  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  right, 
and  this  threw  them  back 
finally  on  to  Lucille's  plan. 


CHAPTER   XVII. — THE   ESCAPE. 


Next  morning  when  the  gang 
filed  out  for  work  and  col- 
lected in  the  centre  of  the  vil- 
lage preparatory  to  marching 
off,  Jean  and  Adrienne  re- 
mained hidden  under  the  straw 
in  a  large  farm  wain  behind 
the  barn,  into  which  they  had 
crept  during  the  night,  and 
which,  so  they  had  observed, 
had  not  been  touched  for  several 
days.  Their  plan  was  to  get 
away  during  the  day,  when 
everybody  with  the  exception 
of  the  bedridden  was  out 
working  in  the  fields,  and  they 
thought  the  waggon  was  less 
likely  to  be  searched  than  the 
barn  when  Adrienne  was  missed. 

In  the  meantime,  the  roll 
was  being  called  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  new  offi- 
cer, a  Lieutenant.  Jaspar,  who 
had  observed  this  immediately 
he  reached  the  assembly  place, 
and  who,  in  response  to  his 


question  as  to  what  had  hap- 
pened to  "  Le  Hauptmann," 
had  received  the  laconic  reply, 
"  Parti,"  now  had  a  brain- 
wave. 

When  Adrienne 's  name  was 
called,  there  was  of  course  a 
dead  silence.  The  overseer 
looked  up  and  shouted  her 
name  again,  and  receiving  no 
reply,  asked  if  any  one  knew 
where  she  was. 

Then  a  voice  came  from  the 
rear  rank,  "  Demandez  au 
Hauptmann,"  which  provoked 
a  titter  all  down  the  line, 
joined  in  even  by  the  German 
guard,  for  this  was  a  jest 
which  appealed  equally  to  both 
nationalities.  The  overseer, 
scowling,  said  something  in 
German  to  the  Lieutenant  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  always 
suspected  something  fishy  in 
that  quarter,  and  that  the 
"  Hauptmann  "  had  probably 
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taken  her  away  with  him  to 
Valenciennes.  He  would  have 
liked  to  add,  "  more  fool  he," 
but  was  not  sure  how  the 
Lieutenant  would  take  it,  so 
refrained. 

And  this  theory  was  appar- 
ently accepted,  at  any  rate  for 
the  time,  as  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation for  her  disappear- 
ance ;  and,  moreover,  it  was 
obviously  a  matter  into  which 
a  junior  officer  would  be  un- 
wise to  inquire  further,  though, 
of  course,  neither  Jean  nor 
Adrienne,  listening  anxiously 
in  the  waggon,  were  aware  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  kind 
fate  had  befriended  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
soon  had  sufficient  anxieties  of 
their  own  to  prevent  them 
thinking  of  anything  else,  for 
people  came  into  the  yard, 
and  after  some  discussion  in 
French,  proceeded  to  hook  in 
horses,  and  without  its  con- 
tents being  examined,  the 
waggon  eventually  rumbled  out 
into  the  road.  This  was  an 
unexpected  development,  which 
might  or  might  not  turn  out 
to  their  advantage. 

Their  presence  must  soon  be 
discovered,  and  the  question 
was  whether  the  owner  of  the 
waggon  would  have  the  pluck 
to  stand  by  them,  or  would 
denounce  them  to  the  Germans. 
The  two  could  bring  to  their 
aid  three  powerful  inducements 
— viz.,  patriotism,  money,  and, 
in  the  last  resort,  Jean's  pistol 
— but  it  would  be  very  unfor- 
tunate if  they  had  to  use  the 
last  alternative.  It  was  soon 
to  be  settled,  for,  as  the  waggon 
left  the  village,  a  youth  who 


had  been  walking  beside  the 
horses  clambered  up  over  the 
back,  and  nearly  trod  on  Jean's 
face  in  making  his  way  to  join 
an  elderly  woman  who  was 
sitting  at  the  front. 

"  Hist !  "  said  Jean,  as  the 
lad  was  just  about  to  shout  out 
something ;  "do  you  want  to 
earn  fifty  francs  ?  " 

The  woman  looked  round, 
and  Jean  signed  to  her  to  go 
straight  on  without  looking 
round,  at  the  same  time  un- 
ostentatiously letting  her  see 
the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  which 
he  had  in  his  hand.  Petrified 
with  fear,  she  obeyed,  whilst 
Jean  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  lad  ;  but  as  he  soon 
found  that  the  woman  was  the 
senior  partner  in  the  firm,  he 
told  the  lad  to  change  places 
with  her.  She  appeared  to  be 
one  of  the  large  and  growing 
class  of  French  peasants  who 
were  thoroughly  cowed  and 
ready  to  take  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  Had  our  friends 
asked  her  to  smuggle  them  out 
of  the  village,  she  would  un- 
doubtedly have  refused  ;  but 
Jean  pointed  out  that  she  had 
actually  done  so,  and  the  Ger- 
mans would  never  believe  that 
she  had  not  been  an  accessary 
before  the  fact.  Between  them 
they  finally  convinced  her  that 
her  safest  plan  would  be  to 
finish  the  job  and  say  nothing 
about  it,  and  the  promise  of 
one  hundred  francs  removed 
any  last  doubts  on  the  point. 

She  was  taking  the  straw  out 
to  sell  it  to  a  neighbouring 
farmer  who  lived  some  three 
miles  away.  What  sort  of  a 
man  was  he  f  "  Oh,  tres 
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patriote "  ;  he  had  two  sons 
in  the  French  Army,  one  of 
whom  had  been  d6cor6. 
f:~.  Were  there  any  Germans 
about  his  farm  ?  She  did  not 
think  so,  as  it  was  rather  too 
much  off  the  main  road  for  the 
rank  and  file,  and  not  a  good 
enough  house  to  attract  an 
officer. 

She  was  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  the  fugitives  as  soon  as 
possible ;  but  as  the  country 
was  open  and  devoid  of  cover, 
they  insisted  that  they  would 
go  to  the  farm  and  nowhere 
else,  and  seeing  that  she  was 
in  the  position  of  a  dog  with  a 
flea  on  its  back  which  declines 
to  quit,  she  had  to  agree.  Thus 
they  eventually  left  the  main 
road,  and  proceeded  by  a  track 
to  the  farm  in  question,  stop- 
ping in  a  big  courtyard  sur- 
rounded by  farm  buildings, 
where  the  usual  filthy  pond  was 
surrounded  by  an  accumulation 
of  manure  which  gave  rich 
promise  for  the  future. 

The  farmer  was  not  visible 
at  the  moment,  so  Jean  and 
Adrienne  betook  themselves  to 
the  upper  storey  of  a  barn, 
whence  they  could  obtain  a 
good  view  of  the  courtyard,  hav- 
ing handed  over  the  one  hun- 
dred francs  to  the  old  woman, 
with  the  knowledge  that,  once 
she  had  got  rid  of  her  un- 
invited guests,  she  was  not  in 
the  least  likely  to  make  trouble 
for  herself  by  letting  any  one 
know  about  her  share  in  their 
escape,  or  allowing  the  lad  to 
do  so. 

The  farmer,  a  tired,  elderly 
man,  eventually  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  the  straw  was 


unloaded  into  the  lower  half 
of  the  barn  which  our  friends 
were  occupying ;  but  it  was 
only  after  the  waggon  had  left 
that  they  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. He  immediately  came  up 
the  ladder,  and  to  cut  a  long 
story  short,  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  help  them,  though 
he  was  evidently  very  nervous 
as  to  the  consequences,  and 
not  at  all  confident  as  to  his 
ability  to  do  so,  for  his  only 
carriage  horse  had  been  com- 
mandeered, and  he  had  no 
permission  to  go  more  than  a 
few  miles  from  his  farm,  being 
somewhat  suspect  owing  to  his 
sons  being  in  the  French  Army 
and  his  well-known  patriotism. 

In  any  case,  it  was  between 
sixty  and  seventy  miles  to 
Lille,  and  how  could  Made- 
moiselle, who  looked  tired  and 
ill,  possibly  cover  the  distance 
in  less  than  three  or  four  days, 
or  rather  nights  I  and  then 
her  boots  did  not  look  as  if 
they  would  stand  much  more 
walking. 

These  remarks  evidently  put 
an  idea  in  Jean's  head,  for  he 
asked  whether  any  motors  or 
lorries  ever  used  the  main  road 
near  the  farm.  On  receiving  a 
reply  in  the  affirmative,  with 
some  details,  he  slapped  his 
chest,  and  asked :  "  Why 
should  these  cursed  Boche 
swine  flaunt  about  the  roads 
in  autos,  when  French  ladies 
have  to  trudge  along  in  the 
mud,  and  in  their  own  country 
too  f  It's  quite  time  this  was 
changed,"  said  he,  "  and  it  is 
I,  Jean  Bart,  who  will  set  the 
example.  How  do  I  propose 
to  do  it  f  "  and  he  was  quite 
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unconscious  of  plagiarism  when 
he  added,  "  Qui  vivra,  verra," 
or  in  the  language  of  statecraft, 
"  Wait  and  see  !  " 

Though  he  asked  a  good 
many  questions,  they  could 
get  nothing  more  out  of  him, 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  and 
Adrienne  would  start  at  9  P.M., 
and  probably  not  return  that 
night.  They  would  require  food 
for  two  days,  a  couple  of  lan- 
terns, and  a  suit  belonging  to 
one  of  the  farmer's  absent  sons 
for  Adrienne,  which  that  worthy 
went  away  to  collect,  the  clothes 
being  asked  for  with  the  idea 
that  Adrienne's  description 
might  already  have  been  cir- 
culated by  the  Germans. 

When  he  had  departed  Jean 
unfolded  his  scheme,  and  got 
Adrienne,  who,  from  longer  ex- 
perience, was  the  more  pro- 
ficient linguist,  to  give  him 
some  simple  lessons,  and  eventu- 
ally she  pronounced  his  accent 
as  being  sufficiently  correct  for 
the  purpose.  She  also  made 
two  masks  from  the  skirt  of 
her  dress,  and  when  the  clothes 
arrived,  and  the  change  had 
been  completed  behind  some 
bundles  of  hay,  she  smilingly 
surveyed  herself,  regretting  that 
"  Monsieur  Archaire  "  was  not 
there  to  see  how  nice  she  looked 
in  them.  At  the  appointed 
time  they  left,  and  made  their 
way  to  a  point  on  the  road 
where  it  turned  a  corner. 

Adrienne  took  up  her  posi- 
tion about  200  yards  away  on 
the  side  from  which  the  motors 
generally  came,  and  Jean  went 
just  round  the  corner,  where 
he  could  see  Adrienne  across 
the  intervening  field,  both  tak- 


ing cover  in  a  shallow  ditch 
behind  a  bank  which  bordered 
the  road.  They  lighted  their 
lamps  and  put  them  in  the 
ditch,  carefully  concealing  the 
light. 

The  car  for  which  they  were 
waiting  was  an  open  one,  and 
the  arrangement  was  that  Ad- 
rienne, by  means  of  her  lamp, 
would  signal  to  Jean  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  it,  so  far  as 
she  could  see  as  it  passed  her, 
and  he  would  then  hold  it  up, 
if  there  were  not  more  than 
two  occupants. 

A  motor  convoy  first  rumbled 
past  from  Jean's  direction,  and 
it  was  not  till  about  11  P.M. 
that  Adrienne  heard  a  single 
motor  coming  towards  her, 
which,  from  the  fact  that  it 
had  pneumatic  tyres,  she  judged 
might  be  the  right  one.  The 
car  was  movingfcomparatively 
slowly,  and  as  it  passed  she 
put  her  head  over  the  bank, 
and  saw  that  there  was  one, 
or  possibly  two  men  in  front 
— she  could  not  clearly  distin- 
guish which,  but  undoubtedly 
the  back  seats  were  empty. 
So  as  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
she  showed  her  light  twice,  on 
which  Jean  jumped  up  and 
placed  his  lantern  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  himself  taking 
cover  behind  a  tree  some  ten 
yards  short  of  it. 

The  driver,  coming  round  the 
corner,  suddenly  saw  the  lan- 
tern, put  his  brakes  on,  and 
with  true  German  obedience  to 
authority,  stopped  dead  in  re- 
ply to  a  loud  "  Halt !  "  not 
unnaturally  thinking  it  was 
an  Examining  Post  of  some 
kind. 
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Before  they  had  realised  their 
mistake — for    there    were    two 
men  in  the  car — a  torch  flashed 
on  them  from  behind,  and  they 
were  looking  down  the  muzzle 
of  a  pistol  held  by  a  masked 
man,   which   decided  them   to 
obey  the  order,  "  Hands  up," 
delivered  in  Jean's  best  German. 
When  Adrienne,  also  wearing 
a  mask,  came  up,  she  removed 
the  carbine  from  between  the 
knees  of  the  man  beside  the 
driver,  and  got  into  the  back 
seat,  pressing  the  muzzle  into 
the  small  of  his  back,  whilst 
Jean,  pistol  in  hand,  superin- 
tended  the   restarting   of   the 
motor  by  the  other  man. 

They  were  then  told  to  take 
off  their  long  coats,  and  when 
our  friends  were  dressed  in 
these,  surmounted  by  trench 
helmets  which  they  found  in 
the  car,  the  whole  turn  -  out 
presented  an  eminently  martial 
appearance.  One  of  the  Ger- 
mans could  speak  French  suffici- 
ently well  to  understand  that 
they  were  to  drive  through  Soles- 
mes  for  Valenciennes,  and  that 
if  the  car  failed  to  get  past  any 
Examining  Posts  en  route,  the 
first  casualties  would  not  be 
French  but  German. 

One  of  the  men,  not  the 
driver,  was  discarded  minus 
his  boots  some  fifteen  miles 
farther  on  in  a  lonely  part  of 
the  road,  miles  from  anywhere ; 
and  partly,  perhaps,  owing  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
they  had  no  difficulty  of  any 
description  until  entering  Val- 


enciennes, where  they  were 
stopped  by  a  picket,  who 
emerged  shivering  into  the  wet 
snow,  which  was  falling  on 
them  as  on  Allenby's  cavalry 
thirty  miles  away  to  the  west. 
The  driver's  intelligence,  how- 
ever, was  distinctly  sharpened 
by  the  knowledge  that,  under 
the  rug,  a  pistol  was  pointing 
at  the  small  of  his  back ;  and 
not  being  in  any  way  a  hero, 
he  satisfied  the  picket  com- 
mander, whose  chief  preoccu- 
pation was  to  get  back  to  his 
warm  room,  that  the  occupants 
were  two  sleepy  officers,  straight 
from  the  trenches,  going  to 
Brussels  to  report  on  urgent 
business,  and  the  car  was  soon 
heading  north  again. 

The  last  tin  of  petrol  was 
put  into  the  tank  in  the  middle 
of  the  Foret  de  Eaines,  and  the 
driver  was  shortly  after  aban- 
doned, also  minus  his  boots, 
and  after  he  had  given  full 
information  as  to  the  best  road 
for  Ath.  The  car  itself  was 
driven  by  Jean  a  short  way 
farther  in  that  direction  and 
then  left  in  a  ditch ;  the  two 
then  doubled  back  on  their 
tracks,  and  by  daylight  were 
with  friends  less  than  ten  miles 
from  Lille,  which  they  entered 
safely  on  the  following  after- 
noon, thanks  to  the  assistance 
of  one  of  the  patriots,  whose 
address  had  been  given  by 
Lucille. 

There  they  found  a  temporary 
asylum  in  the  mansion  of  that 
lady's  invalid  sister. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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BY   ST  JOHN  LUCAS. 


WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN. 


IT  was,  I  think,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1918,  when  I  was 
serving  in  Italy,  that  I  saw 
them.  I  entered  the  hall — 
usually  deserted  except  for  a 
single  orderly — of  a  building 
that  we  were  occupying,  and 
found  myself  in  their  midst. 
Some  of  them  were  nervous, 
some  rather  jauntily  at  ease ; 
a  few  of  them  were  talking 
and  laughing,  but  most  of  them 
were  silent.  As  I  passed  them, 
wondering  who  they  were,  a 
door  opened  and  a  bare-legged 
individual,  who  was  simply  clad 
in  a  short  overcoat,  emerged. 
I  realised  then  what  was  hap- 
pening. 

Later,  I  heard  details.  When 
the  Army  Act  had  been  passed, 
apparently  no  provision  had 
been  made  for  calling  British 
subjects  resident  abroad  to  the 
colours  ;  but  now  an  edict  had 
gone  forth — perhaps  somewhat 
late  in  the  day — that  this  should 
be  done.  It  seemed  to  me 
hardly  worth  while :  the  ma- 
jority of  British  residents  in 
Italy,  though  loyal  enough, 
were  elderly,  and  their  children 
had  long  ago  departed  to  Eng- 
land to  join  the  Army.  A  few 
young  men  remained,  but,  with 
some  exceptions,  their  physical 
category  was  low.  The  medical 
officer  finished  his  work  that 
evening,  and  left  for  other 


spheres.  We  promptly  forgot 
him. 

I  should  have  continued  to 
forget  him,  but  some  time  after- 
wards, when  the  Germans  were 
making  their  supreme  effort  on 
the  Western  Front  and  our  age 
limit  for  military  service  had 
suddenly  bounded  up  to  fifty- 
one,  I  happened  to  be  looking 
at  a  list  of  all  British  subjects 
who  were  living  in  a  certain 
district  in  Italy.  It  contained 
several  names  that  I  knew, 
mostly  belonging  to  elderly 
artists  and  dilettanti ;  those 
who  were  of  military  age  were 
distinguished  by  an  asterisk. 
What  remarkable  additions  to 
the  Army,  I  thought  as  I  re- 
called the  peaceful  aspect  of 
certain  sedentary  friends,  they 
would  make  if  they  were  called 
up !  I  did  not  imagine  the 
contingency  to  be  anything  but 
wildly  remote,  and  I  was  about 
to  put  the  document  aside  when 
my  eyes  fell  on  a  name  that 
I  had  revered  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  It  was 
that  of  no  less  a  person  than 
Mr  X.,  the  brilliant  essayist 
who  had  stolen  my  heart  away 
when  I  was  a  raw  schoolboy, 
with  absurd  literary  leanings 
and  enthusiasms,  and  had  ever 
since  retained  it.  Mr  X.  was 
marked  with  an  asterisk. 

For  a  long  time,  I  think,  I 
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sat  staring  blankly  at  that 
great  name.  I  had  known  it 
for  so  many  years — in  boyhood, 
in  youth,  in  crescent  middle- 
age — that  I  suppose  I  had  come 
to  think  of  its  possessor  as 
venerable  in  years  as  well  as 
in  genius.  He  had  dawned 
upon  the  world  like  a  bright 
star  that  rises  over  some  melan- 
choly shore  during  the  Beards- 
ley  period,  and  the  Beardsley 
period  seemed  now  almost  as 
remote  as  that  of  the  Black 
Figure  Vases.  Looking  back, 
I  remembered  that  when  his 
first  books  appeared,  kindly 
critics  had  regarded  him  as  a 
prodigious  infant  who  had  aban- 
doned the  bottle  and  taken  to 
the  pen  somewhat  prematurely, 
and  unkind  critics  had  de- 
nounced him  as  a  little  Panurge 
who  scampered  about  mischiev- 
ously in  lace  collars  and  in 
tight  velvet  breeches  which 
invited  the  attention  of  the 
rod  of  elders.  In  those  days, 
certainly,  he  was  defiant  and 
pretentious — a  pigmy  with  a 
heroic  strut ;  but  he  was  im- 
mensely clever,  and  how  greatly 
he  had  developed,  how  finely 
he  had  mellowed,  since  then ! 
Even  the  critics  who  had  at- 
tacked him  so  furiously  in  his 
youth  had  changed  their  tone  : 
they  called  him  incomparable 
and  inimitable  instead  of  in- 
sufferable ;  they  boasted  of 
having  made  his  acquaintance, 
and  invariably  alluded  to  him 
by  his  Christian  name.  How 
irritating,  to  me,  their  vulgar 
and  belated  adulation — to  me, 
who  for  years  had  watched  the 
gradual  development  of  that 
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delicate  unobtrusive  talent,  and 
knew  every  stage  in  that  long, 
unhurried,  unflagging  progress 
towards  perfection  ! 

I  had  never  met  him.  It 
was  better  so.  But  I  had  often 
seen  him,  in  theatres,  at  tedious 
public  dinners  when  the  emi- 
nent of  England  assembled  to- 
gether, as  some  one  wittily 
remarked,  to  eat  cutlets  at 
eminent  foreigners.  Often  I 
had  watched  that  frail  elegant 
figure  silhouetted  against  the 
grotesque  and  inflated  shapes 
which  invariably  haunt  "  liter- 
ary "  and  "  artistic  "  drawing- 
rooms,  and  noted  the  impassive 
yet  weary  expression  of  his  dark 
and  melancholy  eyes.  I  had 
heard  innumerable  stories  of 
his  wit,  his  fastidious  horror  of 
all  that  was  blatant  and  brazen, 
his  dislike  of  hearty,  ramping, 
bow-wow  people.  I  had  ob- 
served the  unostentatious  ele- 
gance of  his  apparel,  the  sensi- 
tive grace  of  his  gestures,  the 
charm  of  his  smile.  And  I 
believe  that  I  had  read  every 
line  that  he  had  written. 

And  now  Mr  X.  was  stand- 
ing, a  frail  pathetic  figure,  on 
the  brink  of  military  service. 
As  he  was  a  writer  and,  ac- 
cording to  military  standards, 
had  no  special  knowledge  or 
capacity,  he  would  probably  be 
hurled  into  a  labour  battalion, 
or  at  best  become  the  batman 
of  some  unsympathetic  and 
hectoring  colonel — he,  perhaps 
the  only  man  on  earth  who  was 
truly  a  hero  to  his  valet !  It 
was  a  horrible  thought.  I 
checked  myself  sharply,  not 
daring  to  face  the  more  mon- 
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strous  vision  of  Mr  X.  engaged 
in  throwing  bombs,  discharging 
a  rifle,  or  staggering  through 
abysmal  mud  beneath  a  heavy 
pack,  Shuddering,  I  deter- 
mined that  I  would  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  protect 
him  and  to  find  him  some 
employment  which  should  not 
be  too  grotesquely  incongruous ; 
but  how  could  I,  a  humble  and 
uninfluential  person,  really  be 
of  any  help  to  him  ?  For  all 
I  knew,  too,  Mr  X.  might  be 
burning  with  martial  ardour, 
and  firing  off  rifles  in  the  back- 
garden  of  his  Italian  villa.  I 
did  not  care.  I  would  save 
him  from  himself.  In  the  gen- 
eral welter  and  waste  of  that 
misery  of  war,  one  thing  that 
was  fine  should  at  any  rate  be 
preserved,  one  man  of  genius 
should  escape  the  brutal,  un- 
discriminating  machine  -  gun. 
My  mind  was  made  up.  I 
would  take  action  immediately. 
Well !  After  all,  it  seems 
that  I  need  not  have  worried 
myself.  The  Armistice  came 
soon  afterwards,  and  I  doubt 
if  any  of  that  pathetic  little 
band  which  I  had  found  await- 
ing the  doctor  had  time  to 
qualify  for  the  front  line.  As 
far  as  I  know,  too,  Mr  X.  was 
never  obliged  to  put  on  khaki ; 
if  he  was,  he  apparently  sur- 
vived it,  for  he  has  published 
several  things  lately.  His  hand 
has  not  coarsened ;  he  is  still 
"  inimitable  "  and  "  incompar- 
able " ;  the  master  of  the 
felicitous  phrase,  the  wisest 
and  the  wittiest  of  observers. 
He  will  never  know  the  extent 
of  the  service  that  I  might 
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have  rendered  him  and,  inci- 
dentally, humanity,  If  he  did 
know,  he  would  probably  damn 
my  impertinence  :  he  may  have 
attempted,  as  I  hinted  above, 
to  become  a  disciple  of  D'An- 
nunzio  or  a  captain  of  Ber- 
saglieri.  We  shall  never  meet : 
I  could  not  bear  the  strain. 
But — though  he  will  always  be 
unaware  of  it — I  shall  always 
be  watching  over  his  destiny. 
Who,  having  delighted  in  the 
gradual  development  of  that 

incomp    •     ,    that    inimit , 

that  truly  great  man,  could  fail 
to  remain  his  very  humble  and 
adoring  devotee  ? 

The  case  of  Mr  X.  made  me 
reflect  on  the  many  instances 
I  had  known  of  persons  who, 
though  almost  ludicrously  un- 
military  in  temperament,  had 
been  absorbed  into  the  war- 
machine,  and  had  reappeared, 
after  months  or  years  of  ser- 
vice, surprisingly  unchanged. 
Perhaps  it  was  this  very  fact 
— that  they  did  not  change ; 
that  the  vast  abominable  epi- 
sode of  war  seemed  powerless 
to  make  them  lose  their  grip 
of  all  that  they  thought  essen- 
tial and  permanent — it  was 
this  that  reconciled  one  to  the 
departure  of  so  many  young 
poets  and  artists  whose  life 
had  been  so  happily  careless, 
and  whose  future  seemed  so 
brightly  radiant.  At  first  it 
was  difficult  to  realise.  When 
I  saw  Eupert  Brooke  on  his 
return  from  Antwerp,  in  tre- 
mendous spirits  and  full  of 
absurd  anecdotes,  I  could  not 
believe  that  he  was  not  acting  ; 
it  seemed  to  me  that  even  a 
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comparatively  minor  experi- 
ence of  the  "  real  thing " 
must  have  effected  a  profound 
change  in  such  a  temperament 
as  his.  Afterwards,  of  course, 
when  the  war  dominated  every 
one  and  everything,  one  saw 
one's  friends  in  the  once  incon- 
gruous khaki  without  surprise, 
whatever  one's  private  feelings 
were  about  certain  professional 
cricketers  and  pugilists,  over 
whom,  it  was  perhaps  untruly 
reported,  a  special  semi-official 
Providence  was  watching. 
Abroad,  one  met  without  any 
particular  emotion  poets  and 
painters  and  University  dons 
in  wildly  inappropriate  situa- 
tions, all  doing  their  more  or 
less  unpleasant  jobs  more  or 
less  well,  and  all  preserving 
their  old  enthusiasms.  One 
had  begun  by  thinking  that 
the  war  was  a  terrific  malignant 
score  off  civilisation  and  all  in 
civilisation  that  poets  and  ar- 
tists stood  for  ;  one  ended  by 
realising  that  it  was  the  poets 
and  artists  who  had  scored  off 
the  war.  And  when  they  died 
they  died  winners. 

Yet  though  it  seems  right 
and  natural  that  the  dreamers 
and  scholars  of  our  own  time 
should  have  played  their  part 
in  the  huge,  ugly,  unromantic 
drama,  imagination  shudders 
at  the  thought  of  the  Vic- 
torians and  pre-Victorians  in 
a  similar  plight.  So,  I  suppose, 
will  the  literary  enthusiasts  of 
1960,  if  there  are  any  left, 
contemplate  with  horror  the 
dreadful  might-have-been  which 
threatened  Mr  X.  It  ia  true 
that  nearly  all  the  poets  of 
the  nineteenth  century  were 


patriots  and  lovers  of  liberty : 
even  Byron,  though  he  re- 
gretted, or  affected  to  regret, 
that  we  won  Waterloo,  would 
certainly  not  have  sympathised 
with  Wilhelm  II.  as  he  sym- 
pathised with  Napoleon.  Byron, 
indeed,  was  of  heroic  mould ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
any  of  his  contemporaries  tak- 
ing a  personal  part  in  war. 
The  blue  -  spectacled  Words- 
worth in  a  labour  battalion ; 
Keats  passed  as  a  combatant 
by  some  careless  Army  doctor ; 
Shelley,  a  genuine  conscientious 
objector,  doing  heroic  deeds  as 
a  stretcher  -  bearer  —  each  of 
these  ideas  seems  fantastic,  yet 
who  knows  what  equally  fan- 
tastic metamorphoses  may  have 
happened  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  who  can  reckon  what  we 
may  have  lost  ? 

Of  course  men,  and  even 
poets,  are  the  creatures  of  their 
own  epoch,  and  it  is  really 
unfair  to  assume  that  the 
writers  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury would  have  maintained 
their  attitude  towards  war  and 
militarism  if  they  had  been 
plunged  into  the  cataclysm  of 
our  time.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  they  were  nearly 
all  exceedingly  peaceful  crea- 
tures, with  a  strong  sense  of 
the  importance  of  their  per- 
sonal freedom  and  dignity,  and 
they  would  probably  have  suf- 
fered agonies  as  conscripts. 
The  early  poets  hated  the  Army. 
"  On  the  road  from  Cowes  to 
Newport,"  says  Keats  in  one 
of  his  letters,  "  I  saw  some 
extensive  Barracks,  which  dis- 
gusted me  extremely  with  the 
Government  for  placing  such 
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a  Nest  of  Debauchery  in  so 
beautiful  a  place." 

"Adieu,     ye     females    fraught    with 

graces  ! 

Adieu,  red  coats  and  redder  faces  ! 
Adieu,  the  supercilious  air 
Of  all  who  strut  '  en  militaire  '  !  " 

says  Byron  in  the  "  Farewell 
to  Malta."  Coleridge,  it  is 
true,  enlisted  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  in  the  cavalry,  but 
the  experiment  was  a  failure. 
"  On  the  2nd  December  1793 
he  enlisted  under  the  name  of 
Silas  Tomkyn  Comberbatch  in 
the  15th,  or  King's  Eegiment 
of  Light  Dragoons.  Two  days 
later  he  was  inspected,  attested, 
and  sworn  at  Reading,  the 
headquarters  of  the  regiment. 
His  Majesty's  military  needs 
must  have  been  urgent  at  this 
time,  for  Comberbatch  was  one 
of  the  few  Englishmen  of  any 
degree  who  could  truthfully 
confess  to  having  had  all  his 
life  a  violent  antipathy  to 
soldiers  and  horses.  Of  course 
the  dragoonship  was  a  sorry 
farce.  He  could  not  stick  on 
his  horse ;  he  could  not  even 
clean  it  or  the  accoutrements. 
But  he  could  charm  his  com- 
rades into  taking  these  latter 
duties  off  his  hands  by  writing 
their  love-letters,  telling  them 
stories,  and  nursing  them  when 
they  were  sick."  1 

Coleridge  in  the  ranks  was 
certainly  an  object  for  pity, 
but  imagine  Herbert  Spencer 
and  Jowett,  Borrow  and  Ed- 
ward MtzGerald  at  the  mercy 
of  a  fierce  sergeant  -  major  ! 
Matthew  Arnold  would  no 
doubt  have  been  exempted  by 


the  Board  of  Education,  and 
Tennyson  through  the  inter- 
cession of  Queen  Victoria ; 
Swinburne  would  probably  have 
rushed  off  to  Italy  and  tried 
to  join  the  Bersaglieri,  finding, 
to  his  great  annoyance,  that 
Browning  (Ever  a  fighter ;  Breast 
and  back  as  either  should  be) 
was  already  there.  Meredith, 
who  in  one  of  his  letters  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  be  a  con- 
script, would  have  borne  the 
hardships  of  active  service  phil- 
osophically, but  would  have 
thoroughly  disliked  the  intel- 
lectual isolation.  The  Eoyal 
Academicians,  spectacularly  led 
by  Lord  Leighton,  would  have 
been  staff  officers  in  the  War 
Office.  Morris  and  the  pre- 
Eaphaelites  would  have  had 
a  rude  awakening  from  their 
dreams.  This  catalogue  may 
be  extended  infinitely  by  any 
one  who  cares  to  take  the 
trouble. 

It  was  an  inevitable  result 
of  a  long  period  of  peace  and 
prosperity  that  the  later  Vic- 
torians looked  on  war  from  a 
romantic  standpoint  and  wrote 
rhodomontade  concerning  it. 
I  remember  being  profoundly 
surprised  as  a  boy  when  I  read 
that  a  great  American  general 
summed  up  his  experience  in 
the  succinct  declaration  that 
war  was  hell ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  South  African  cam- 
paign, with  its  protracted 
tragedy  of  blunders  and  dis- 
ease, that  I  began  to  realise 
that  the  American  general  was 
right.  There  are  some  good 
fights  in  Victorian  literature, 


1  James  Dykes  Campbell,  'Poetical  Works  of  Coleridge.'     Macmillan. 
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but  they  are  fights  without 
machine-guns.  It  was  left  to 
Mr  Kipling  to  introduce  that 
invaluable  instrument. 

' '  I  smell   the   breathing   battle   sharp 

with  blows, 
With  shriek  of  shaft  and  snapping 

short  of  bows  ; 
The  fair  pure  sword  smites  out  in 

subtle  ways, 
Sounds    and    long    lights   are    shed 

between  the  rows 

Of  beautiful  mailed  men ;  the  edged 

light  slips, 
Most  like  a  snake  that  takes  short 

breath  and  dips 
Sharp  from  the  beautifully  bending 

head, 
With  all  its  gracious  body  lithe  as 

lips 

That  curl  in  touching  you  ;  right  in 

this  wise 
My  sword  doth,  seeming  fire  in  mine 

own  eyes, 
Leaving  all   colours  in  them  brown 

and  red 
And  flecked  with  death;   then   the 

keen  breaths  like  sighs, 

The  caught-up  choked  dry  laughters 

following  them, 
When  all  the  fighting  face  is  grown 

a  flame 
For   pleasure,    and    the    pulse    that 

stuns  the  ears, 
And    the    heart's    gladness    of    the 

goodly  game." 

That  is  a  pre-Eaphaelite  pic- 
ture of  fighting,  and  it  is  very 
far  away  from  Sir  Philip  Gibbs 
and  Ole  Bill,  though  there  is 
more  reality  in  it  than,  for 
instance,  in  the  stagey  affair 
between  Sohrab  and  Eustum. 
Eobert  Louis  Stevenson  con- 
trived some  good  fights — not- 
ably the  defence  of  the  round- 
house in  '  Kidnapped  ' — yet  his 
attitude  was  too  often  that  of 
the  child  cutting  down  poppy- 
heads  in  the  garden  with  a 
wooden  sword,  imagining  him- 


self the  robber  chief  riding  out 
of  the  valley  at  the  head  of  his 
bold  blades  in  the  glare  of 
burning  homesteads.  He  could 
be  wiser.  "  In  that  year  can- 
non were  roaring  for  days  to- 
gether on  the  French  battle- 
fields ;  and  I  would  sit  in  my 
isle  .  .  .  and  think  upon  the 
war  and  the  loudness  of  these 
far-away  battles,  and  the  pain 
of  men's  wounds,  and  the 
weariness  of  their  marching." 
The  pain,  the  filth,  and  the 
fatigue  are  apt  to  be  forgotten 
by  romantic  writers  in  an  epoch 
of  peace,  and  their  waving 
sabres  and  their  trumpets  and 
clouds  of  glory  seem  as  false 
to  us  now  as  the  patriotic  ar- 
dours of  our  profiteers  during 
the  war.  It  was  not  their 
fault ;  they  could  not  know  ; 
and  though  they  had  imagina- 
tions, the  Great  War  was  un- 
imaginable. The  late  Victo- 
rians were  thoroughly  peaceful 
persons,  to  whom  fighting  was 
a  pleasantly  thrilling  spectacle, 
not  a  chaos  of  courage  and 
deadly  fear,  unutterable  tedium, 
stench,  lice,  exposure,  graft, 
brutality,  injustice,  self-sacri- 
fice, and  heroic  cheerfulness. 
Only  one  writer  seems  to  have 
had  no  illusions  concerning  the 
military  life — he  has  no  illu- 
sions about  anything — and  that 
is  Mr  George  Moore,  who  was 
sent  when  young  to  an  Army 
crammer. 

"  The  seventeen  hundred  and 
fifty  -  three  young  men  that 
Messrs  Juries  had  passed  into 
the  Army  owed  their  success 
to  the  diligence  of  his  brother 
and  to  the  solemn  Swiss  who 
taught  modern  languages  in  the 
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back  room.  Out  of  it  he  came 
every  hour,  a  red  handkerchief 
hanging  out  of  his  tail-pocket ; 
*  I  will  trable  you  now/  and, 
my  chair  tilted,  I  used  to  watch 
him,  wondering  the  while  what 
kind  of  death  each  one  of  his 
pupils  would  meet  on  the  battle- 
field, worried  by  the  thought 
that  my  lot  might  be  to  die  in 
defence  of  my  country,  or  be 
wounded  in  her  defence,  which 
was  worse  still.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  myself  was  my  country, 
but  having  no  alternative  to 


propose  to  my  father  I  accepted 
the  Army." 

Still,  in  spite  of  Mr  George 
Moore,  we  may  surmise  that 
the  Victorians,  if  they  had  been 
plunged  into  a  world -war, 
would  have  pocketed  their  in- 
dividualism, just  as  our  young 
poets  of  1914  pocketed  theirs, 
and  as  Mr  X.  would  have  pock- 
eted his,  and  would  have 
saved  the  situation.  And,  as 
in  our  time,  there  would  have 
been  some  tragi-comic  figures 
amongst  the  recruits. 


WALTER  PATER  AND   THE  ARMY. 


"  Faint,  pale,  embarrassed, 
exquisite  Pater  !"  Henry  James 
wrote  to  Mr  Gosse  in  1894, 
"  he  reminds  me,  in  the  dis- 
turbed midnight  of  our  actual 
literature,  of  one  of  those  lucent 
match-boxes  which  you  place, 
on  going  to  bed,  near  the  candle, 
to  show  you,  in  the  darkness, 
where  you  can  strike  a  light ; 
he  shines  in  the  uneasy  gloom 
— vaguely,  and  has  a  phosphor- 
escence, not  a  flame." 

Certainly,  of  all  the  Vic- 
torians, Walter  Pater  is  the 
last  whom  one  would  expect 
to  have  written  of  the  military 
life.  That  hieratic  and  clois- 
tered intellect,  one  imagines, 
must  surely  have  shrunk,  as 
the  leaf  of  a  sensitive  plant 
shrinks  at  the  touch  of  a  rough 
hand,  from  the  crude  realities 
of  war  ;  and  though  the  morbid 
side  of  his  nature  might  find  a 
certain  fascination  in  its  grimy 
monstrosity,  he  had  no  spark 
of  the  peculiar  humour  which 
alone  makes  contemplation  of 


such  things  tolerable.  That 
he  should  have  drawn  the  por- 
trait of  a  young  soldier  on 
active  service  almost  makes  one 
think  that  he  did  so  as  a  kind 
of  challenge  to  his  own  tempera- 
ment. 

Marius  the  Epicurean,  the 
character  on  which  Pater  lav- 
ished all  the  careful  resources 
of  his  art,  is  a  completely  un- 
military  figure,  fastidious,  as- 
cetic, absorbed  in  the  life  of 
the  mind,  a  meditative  pilgrim 
towards  Christianity.  Yet  the 
hero  of  Pater's  "military" 
story  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  Marius :  he  is  as- 
cetic, thoughtful,  self -controlled, 
keenly  susceptible  to  forms 
and  ceremonies,  and  to  the 
spell  of  historic  and  romantic 
environment.  His  name  is 
Emerald  Uthwart.  It  is  hard 
to  forgive  his  parents  for  call- 
ing him  Emerald,  though  Pater 
explains  that  the  name  came 
from  an  ancestor.  His  child- 
hood is  passed  in  an  old  Sussex 
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country-house,  and  his  boyhood 
at  a  school  which  is  obviously 
Pater's  own — the  King's  School, 
Canterbury.  The  latter  place 
is  described,  or  rather  sug- 
gested, in  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  pages  that  he  ever 
wrote,  yet  the  impression  left 
on  the  reader  is  the  impression 
which  it  seemed  to  make  on 
Uthwart — that  of  a  cloister 
remote  from  the  world,  where 
voices  were  hushed,  and  there 
was  a  faint  smell  of  incense 
always  in  the  air.  Uthwart 
himself,  it  must  be  owned,  is 
rather  like  a  person  in  a  church 
window  ;  and  though  one  can- 
not help  admiring  the  art  with 
which  Pater  has  drawn  certain 
aspects  of  a  highly  specialised 
character,  and  the  development 
of  its  sense  of  submissiveness 
and  self-mastery,  one  feels  that 
if,  as  a  boy,  one  had  met 
Uthwart,  one  would  (if  suffi- 
ciently large)  have  been  sorely 
tempted  to  fall  upon  him  and 
beat  him.  The  headmaster, 
apparently,  did  beat  him  on 
one  occasion,  and,  after  the 
painful  ceremony  was  ended, 
Uthwart  remarked,  submis- 
sively, "  And  now,  sir,  that  I 
have  taken  my  punishment,  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  my  fault." 
He  had,  of  course,  incurred  the 
blame  that  others  merited. 
Uthwart,  in  short,  like  Marius, 
was,  if  not  a  prig,  somewhat 
deficient  in  humour,  though 
there  is  a  certain  irony  in  his 
speech  to  the  headmaster.  In 
drawing  him,  Pater  was  ex- 
pressing his  own  ideal  of  the 
young  Greek — the  Spartan  ideal 
of  soldier-like  obedience — just 
as  in  Marius  he  gives  us  a 


young  Eoman  who  acquired 
his  instinct  of  devotion  and 
reverence  from  his  early  asso- 
ciation with  the  patriarchal 
religion — the  religion  of  Numa. 
But  modern  schoolboys  are 
rarely  like  young  Greeks  —  at 
any  rate,  like  young  Greeks  as 
Pater  conceived  them  to  be. 
Uthwart  is  a  lay-figure  stuffed, 
like  Marius,  with  "  sensations 
and  ideas  "  ;  stuffed  also,  by 
his  friend  James  Stokes  the 
prefect,  with  "  minute  points 
of  meaning  in  Homer,  in  Ver- 
gil." Pater  had  too  coldly 
fastidious  a  mind  and  too  little 
dramatic  sense  to  be  able  to 
create  people  of  real  flesh  and 
blood. 

Uthwart  and  Stokes  both 
seem  destined  to  become  High- 
Church  curates,  or  Oxford  dons 
of  the  anti-progressive  type. 
But  the  spirit  of  submissive- 
ness,  of  being  an  obedient  part 
of  an  efficient  machine,  grows 
upon  them  ;  people  tell  Uth- 
wart that  he  is  made  for  the 
Army  ;  and  their  imaginations 
are  stirred  by  the  "  scarlet  and 
white  and  blue,  spruce  leather 
and  gold  lace,"  of  a  neighbour- 
ing military  garrison — presum- 
ably the  Buffs.  They  go  to 
Oxford — a  beautiful  but  im- 
material Oxford — but  leave  the 
University  suddenly,  and  join 
the  Army  on  the  outbreak  of 
war. 

Then  they  go  to  Flanders, 
calling  on  their  way  at  the  old 
school  to  show  off  their  uni- 
forms, in  which  Uthwart  is 
"  quite  perversely  at  his  ease." 
They  join  a  famous  regiment, 
serve  with  distinction,  and  are 
both  promoted,  Uthwart  being 
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wounded.  It  is  characteristic 
of  Pater  that  he  dislikes  to 
imagine  them  ever  becoming 
dirty  :  "  Peril,  good  luck,  pro- 
motion, the  grotesque  hard- 
ships which  leave  them  smart 
as  ever  (as  if,  so  others  observe, 
dust  and  mire  wouldn't  hold 
on  them,  so  spick  and  span 
they  were,  more  especially  on 
days  of  any  exceptional  risk  or 
effort)."  They  remain  cheer- 
ful in  the  most  depressing  sur- 
roundings :  "  Following,  lead- 
ing, resting  sometimes  perforce, 
amid  gunshots,  putrefying 
wounds,  green  corpses,  they 
never  lacked  good  spirits,  any 
more  than  the  birds  warbling 
perennially  afresh,  as  they  will, 
over  such  gangrened  places. ..." 
At  length  they  go  into  trenches 
under  the  walls  of  an  old 
frontier  town,  and  it  is  there 
that  the  catastrophe  happens. 

In  several  of  the  essays 
which  make  up  the  volume 
entitled  '  Imaginary  Portraits,' 
Pater  seems  to  have  aimed  at 
achieving  a  grimly  ironical 
effect  by  overwhelming  his 
principal  character  in  some 
unexpected  and  incongruous 
tragedy.  Sebastian  von  Storck, 
the  lonely  student  of  abstract 
philosophy,  who  becomes  more 
and  more  detached  from  actual 
life,  is  drowned  in  a  flood ; 
Duke  Carl  of  Eosenmold,  a 
fantastic  dilettante,  falls  victim 
to  an  invading  army  ;  Denys 
L'Auxerrois,  the  reincarnation 
of  Dionysus,  is  torn  to  pieces 
by  a  mob.  In  '  Emerald  Uth- 
wart '  a  similar  device  is  em- 
ployed. Uthwart  and  Stokes, 
by  some  mysterious  means, 
enter  the  city  on  their  own 


account  and  capture  a  flag. 
On  their  return  they  are  put 
under  arrest  for  "  wantonly 
deserting  their  posts  while  in 
a  position  of  high  trust  in  time 
of  war."  The  irony  lies  in  the 
fact  that  their  one  breach  of 
submissiveness  resulted  in  a 
completely  successful  and  heroic 
exploit,  the  result  of  the  latter 
being  that  Stokes  is  shot  and 
Uthwart  dismissed  from  the 
Army  with  disgrace. 

It  is  here  that  the  somewhat 
"  phosphorescent  "  story  glows 
into  poignant  flame.  Pater  had 
a  strongly  morbid  imagination, 
which  he  usually  kept  well 
under  control ;  it  breaks  out 
horribly  at  the  end  of  '  Denys 
L'Auxerrois  ' ;  it  breaks  out 
again  in  '  Emerald  Uthwart.' 
The  description  of  the  execu- 
tion (it  is  supposed  to  be  taken 
from  the  diary  of  an  eye- 
witness) is  extraordinarily  grim, 
and  not  less  so  is  that  of  Uth- 
wart's  degradation.  He  wit- 
nesses the  death  of  his  friend ; 
his  sword  is  broken,  and  his 
epaulettes  are  torn  off. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the 
expression  of  this  man's  coun- 
tenance (says  the  eye-witness), 
though  I  have  seen  many  sad 
things  in  the  course  of  my 
profession.  He  had  the  sort 
of  good  looks  which  always 
rivet  attention,  and  in  most 
minds  friendly  interest ;  and 
now,  amid  all  his  pain  and 
bewilderment,  bore  a  look  of 
humility  and  submission  as  he 
underwent  those  extraordinary 
details  of  his  punishment." 

Uthwart  wanders  about 
wretchedly  and  at  last  reaches 
home,  where  he  dies  of  'his  old 
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wound  just  when  his  case  has 
been  taken  up  in  the  newspapers 
and  he  has  been  offered  a  new 
commission. 

"  On  that  July  afternoon,  the 
gardens,  the  woods,  mounted 
in  flawless  sweetness  all  round 
him  as  he  stood,  to  meet  the 
circle  of  a  flawless  sky.  Not  a 
cloud ;  not  a  motion  on  the 
grass !  At  the  first  he  had 
intended  to  return  home  no 
more  ;  and  it  had  been  a  proof 
of  his  great  dejection  that  he 
sent  at  last,  as  best  he  could, 
for  money.  They  knew  his  fate 
already  by  report,  and  were 
touched  naturally  when  that 
had  followed  on  the  record  of 
his  honours.  Had  it  been 
possible,  they  would  have  set 
forth  at  any  risk  to  meet,  to 
seek  him ;  were  waiting  now 
for  the  weary  one  to  come  to 
the  gate,  ready  with  their  oil 
and  wine,  to  speak  metaphoric- 
ally, and  from  this  time  forth 
underwent  his  charm  to  the 
utmost — the  charm  of  an  ex- 
quisite character,  felt  in  some 
way  to  be  inseparable  from  his 
person,  his  characteristic  move- 
ments, touched  also  now  with 
seemingly  irreparable  sorrow. 
For  his  part,  drinking  in  here 
the  last  sweets  of  the  sensible 
world,  it  was  as  if  he,  the  lover 
of  roses,  had  never  before  been 
aware  of  them  at  all." 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  story 
did  not  end  on  this  note.  It 
is  marred  by  a  postscript,  sup- 
posed to  be  written  by  a  doctor 


who  comes  after  Uthwart's 
death  to  extract  the  bullet 
from  his  body,  in  which  Pater's 
imagination  betrays  him  into 
an  excess  of  morbid  detail. 
(The  doctor  performs  the  oper- 
ation in  the  presence  of  Uth- 
wart's mother.) 

"  The  ball,  a  small  one,  much 
corroded  with  blood,  was  at 
length  removed ;  and  I  was 
then  directed  to  wrap  it  in  a 
partly-printed  letter,  or  other 
document,  and  place  it  in  the 
breast-pocket  of  a  faded  and 
much  -  worn  scarlet  soldier's 
coat,  put  over  the  shirt  which 
enveloped  the  body.  The 
flowers  were  then  hastily  re- 
placed, the  hands  and  the  peak 
of  the  handsome  nose  remain- 
ing visible  amongst  them  ;  the 
wind  ruffled  the  fair  hair  a 
little ;  the  lips  were  still  red. 
I  shall  not  forget  it.  The 
lid  was  then  placed  on  the 
coffin  and  screwed  down  in 
my  presence.  There  was  no 
plate  or  other  inscription 
upon  it." 

Pater's  touch  was  uncertain 
when  he  was  writing  realistic- 
ally ;  there  is  a  strong  flavour 
of  the  grotesque  in  this  de- 
scription of  poor  Uthwart's 
corpse,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  his  wish  for  this 
peculiar  post-mortem. 

A  strange  and  painful  story, 
and,  on  the  whole,  a  failure 
artistically  !  But  it  is  certainly 
a  remarkable  contribution  to 
our  military  literature. 
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I.   THE   INFORMER. 


IN  many  parts  of  the  west  of 
Ireland  one  finds  small  moun- 
tain farms  of  from  five  to 
twenty  acres,  generally  con- 
sisting of  twenty-five  per  cent 
rock,  twenty-five  per  cent 
heather,  and  the  remainder  of 
indifferent  grass-land.  On  such 
a  farm  a  peasant  will  rear  a 
large  family,  and  how  it  is 
done  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  Ireland ;  but  done  it  is,  and 
often. 

Patsey  Mulligan  was  one  of  a 
family  of  ten,  brought  up  on 
one  of  these  farms  until  he 
was  seventeen,  when  his  father 
told  him  that  it  was  time  he 
thought  of  keeping  himself, 
and,  incidentally,  of  earning 
some  money  for  his  mother. 
Patsey  quite  agreed  with  his 
father,  but  soon  found  that 
it  was  much  easier  to  talk  of 
getting  work  in  such  a  poor 
district  as  Cloonalla  than  to 
get  it. 

In  the  end  Patsey  made  up 
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his  mind  that  the  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  go  to  England 
in  search  of  work,  and  one  cold 
winter's  morning  he  set  off 
from  his  home,  in  company 
with  three  other  lads  from  the 
same  townland,  to  walk  the 
fifteen  miles  across  the  moun- 
tains and  bogs  to  the  nearest 
railway  station  at  Ballybar. 
Arriving  in  England,  they  made 
their  way  to  a  town  in  York- 
shire, where  one  of  them  had 
a  brother  working  in  a  coal- 
mine, and  within  three  days 
of  leaving  his  home  in  Ireland 
Patsey  found  himself  a  York- 
shire miner. 

Hardly  had  he  settled  down 
to  his  work  in  the  coal-mine 
when  the  war  broke  out,  fol- 
lowed by  a  rush  of  young 
miners  to  enlist,  amongst  others 
Patsey  Mulligan  ;  and  before 
he  realised  what  he  was  doing, 
he  was  a  full  private  in  a  fam- 
ous Yorkshire  regiment.  Pat- 
sey had,  however,  enlisted  in 
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the  name  of  Murphy,  hoping 
to  keep  his  people  in  ignorance 
of  the  fact,  knowing  it  would 
break  his  mother's  heart  if  she 
knew  he  was  fighting. 

Patsey  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  training,  and  within  seven 
months  of  enlisting  embarked 
for  France ;  and  after  a  few 
weeks'  pleasant  life  in  billets, 
gradually  moved  north  until 
finally  the  battalion  took  over 
trenches  in  the  famous  salient 
of  Ypres — a  great  contrast  to 
Patsey's  home  in  the  west  of 
Ireland. 

There  happened  to  be  in  the 
battalion  a  young  Irish  sub- 
altern by  name  Anthony  Blake, 
and  when  Blake  told  his  Com- 
pany Sergeant-Major  to  find 
him  a  servant — an  Irishman  if 
possible — Patsey  at  once  volun- 
teered for  the  job,  and  between 
the  two  young  Irishmen  there 
soon  sprang  up  a  friendship 
through  the  common  bond  of 
danger  and  discomfort. 

After  some  time  Patsey  learnt 
through  one  of  the  boys  with 
whom  he  had  first  crossed  to 
England  that  his  mother  was 
dangerously  ill,  and  that  she 
had  repeatedly  written  to  Pat- 
sey to  come  home  and  see  her 
before  she  died,  but  had  natu- 
rally received  no  answer.  In 
his  trouble  he  appealed  to 
Blake,  and  that  night  found 
him  waiting  at  Popperinghe 
Station  for  the  leave  train  with 
a  ret  urn -warrant  to  Ballybar 
in  his  pocket. 

On  his  arrival  at  Ballybar 
he  set  out  on  his  long  fifteen- 
mile  tramp  to  his  home  at 
Cloonalla,  and  late  on  a  sum- 


mer's evening  the  family  of 
Mulligan  were  startled  by  a 
British  soldier  in  full  marching 
order  walking  into  their  home. 

Before  his  mother  died  she 
made  Patsey  promise  that  he 
would  not  go  back  to  France, 
and  that  he  would  stay  at 
home  and  help  his  father  to 
mind  the  other  children.  It  is 
hard  for  a  son  to  refuse  his 
dying  mother,  and  doubly  so 
for  an  Irish  boy. 

When  his  mother's  funeral 
was  over,  Patsey  buried  his 
uniform  and  equipment  in  a 
bog-hole  at  night ;  ibut  his 
rifle  he  hid  in  the  thatch  of 
an  outhouse,  and  it  was  given 
out  in  the  neighbourhood  that 
he  had  been  discharged  from 
the  Army  as  medically  unfit. 

After  the  usual  time  Patsey 
was  posted  as  a  deserter  in 
his  battalion  ;  Blake  found ;  a 
new  servant  and  forgot  all 
about  his  late  one,  while  Patsey 
settled  down  to  work  with  his 
father,  and  the  memory  of 
Blake  and  the  British  Army 
faded  from  his  mind. 

Though  wounded  three  times, 
Blake  was  one  of  the  lucky  men 
to  return  home  to  Ireland  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  at 
once  set  about  looking  for  a 
job.  The  son  of  a  country 
doctor  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
at  the  outbreak  of  war  he  had 
just  left  school,  and  had  not 
had  time  to  settle  on  a  career. 

But  if  in  England  it  was  hard 
for  ex-officers  to  get  employ- 
ment, in  Ireland  it  was  doubly 
so  ;  and  Blake  soon  found  that 
it  was  next  to  impossible  for 
a  man  who  had  worn  the 
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King's  uniform  to  get  any  work 
or  appointment.  The  power 
of  Sinn  Fein  was  beginning  to 
be  felt  in  the  land,  and  though 
many  people  would  have  gladly 
employed  men  returned  from 
the  front,  they  dared  not. 

At  last,  when  he  had  quite 
given  up  hope,  he  received  by 
post  an  offer  to  join  the  newly- 
formed  Auxiliary  Division  of 
the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary, 
and,  gladly  jumping  at  such 
an  offer,  was  soon  in  training 
at  the  depot  in  Dublin.  After 
a  tour  of  duty  in  the  south, 
the  authorities  offered  him  a 
cadetship  in  the  E.I.C.,  and 
in  the  course  of  two  months 
Blake  found  himself  the  Dis- 
trict Inspector  at  Ballybar. 

At  this  time  the  R.I.C. ,  after 
about  as  bad  a  hammering  as 
any  force  ever  received,  were 
beginning  to  get  their  tails  up 
again  ;  and  whereas  previously 
no  policeman  dared  show  his 
face  outside  his  barracks  after 
dark,  they  were  now  occasion- 
ally sending  out  strong  patrols 
at  night-time,  to  the  great  con- 
cern of  the  local  Sinn  Feiners, 
who  for  a  considerable  time 
had  had  [things  all  their 
own  way  in  the  south  and 
west. 

The  police  district  of  Bally- 
bar  is,  like  many  others  in 
the  west  of  Ireland,  large,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  mountains, 
bogs,  lakes,  and  a  few  small 
scattered  villages,  some  of  them 
hidden  away  in  the  mountains 
— an  ideal  district  in  peace  time 
for  a  D.I.  who  is  fond  of  shoot- 
ing and  fishing,  but  in  war 
time  a  hard  district  to  control 


with  the  small  force  of  police 
at  a  D.I.'s  disposal. 

Previous  to  Blake's  arrival 
all  the  barracks  in  the  district 
had  been  vacated  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Ballybar  and  "Grouse 
Lodge,"  a  small  barrack  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  in  the 
Cloonalla  district ;  and  as  each 
barrack  was  vacated,  it  was 
blown  up  or  burnt  by  the  local 
Volunteers. 

In  all  former  rebellions  in 
Ireland  the  Government  have 
found  that  to  get  information 
it  was  only  necessary  to  pay 
money.  Sometimes  it  did  not 
cost  much,  other  times  they 
had  to  pay  generously,  but 
always  money  produced  in- 
formation ;  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Sinn  Fein  trouble 
the  Government  naturally  as- 
sumed that  money  would  pro- 
duce the  informers  as  before. 
But  this  time  they  were  wrong, 
and  it  was  only — when  the 
Government  were  at  their  wits' 
end — by  a  lucky  chance  of 
finding  important  papers  on  a 
man,  who  was  shot  at  night 
during  a  military  raid  on  a 
Dublin  hotel,  that  at  last  they 
received  the  information  which 
enabled  them  to  grapple  suc- 
cessfully with  Sinn  Fein. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
originators  of  Sinn  Fein  had 
read  their  country's  history 
carefully,  and  were  determined 
that  this  time  there  should  be 
no  informers  ;  and  to  this  end 
they  organised  a  "  Eeign  of 
Terror "  throughout  Ireland 
such  as  few  countries  have  ever 
seen  at  any  time  in  history. 
Their  chief  obstacle  was  the 
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B.I.C.,  and  once  this  force  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  inactivity 
— they  thought  they  had  broken 
it  for  good  and  all — their  task 
appeared  comparatively  easy. 
Every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland 
knew  that  if  they  gave  any 
information  to  the  police  they 
would  be  shot,  and  shot  they 
were. 

When  Blake  took  over  his 
duties  at  Ballybar,  he  found 
that  the  police  had  no  source 
of  information  whatsoever,  with 
the  result  that  each  attack  on 
a  barrack  and  every  ambush  of 
a  patrol  came  as  a  surprise  to 
them.  So  great  was  the  "  Eeign 
of  Terror "  in  the  Ballybar 
district  that  no  person  dare 
speak  to  a  policeman,  and  the 
shopkeepers  were  afraid  to 
serve  one,  even  with  the  neces- 
sities of  life. 

Blake  quickly  realised  that 
if  he  was  ever  to  get  the  upper 
hand  in  his  district,  he  must 
discover  some  source  of  getting 
information,  and  find  it  quickly, 
before  the  whole  population 
were  driven  to  join  forces 
against  him. 

One  of  Sinn  Fein's  principles 
has  been  that  the  fewer  who 
know  the  fewer  can  tell,  and, 
as  a  rule,  there  has  only  been 
one  man  in  a  district — usually 
the  local  captain  of  the  Volun- 
teers— who  has  information  of 
coming  events ;  and  Blake  knew 
that  his  only  chance  of  reliable 
news  lay  with  this  man,  and 
with  him  alone. 

About  the  only  information 
which  his  men  could  give  him 
of  his  area  was  that  a  young 


man,  who  lived  in  the  town- 
land  of  Cloonalla,  named  Patsey 
Mulligan,  was  the  captain  of 
the  local  Volunteers,  and  that 
his  house  was  close  to  the  bar- 
racks at  Grouse  Lodge  ;  so  he 
determined  to  go  out  to  Grouse 
Lodge  barracks  and  stay  there 
Tin  til  he  had  either  come  to 
terms  with  Patsey  Mulligan,  or 
saw  that  it  was  hopeless. 

On  a  fine  winter's  morning 
Blake  set  out  from  the  barracks 
at  Ballybar  in  the  Crossley 
tender  with  an  escort  of  six 
police,  the  most  he  dared  take 
with  him  for  fear  of  weakening 
the  Ballybar  garrison.  It  was 
market-day  in  the  little  town, 
and  all  along  the  road  to 
Grouse  Lodge  they  met  the 
country  people  coming  in — 
some  in  horse-carts,  others  in 
ass-carts,  and  the  poorer  ones 
on  foot — but  not  one  of  them 
would  speak  to  or  even  look 
at  the  police,  the  people  on 
foot  even  getting  off  the  road 
into  the  fields  directly  they 
caught  sight  of  the  police- car 
approaching. 

On  learning  from  one  of  the 
constables  that  Mulligan's  house 
was  not  on  the  main  road  to 
Grouse  Lodge  barracks,  but 
on  a  byroad,  Blake  ordered  the 
driver  to  go  by  this  road,  and 
when  he  came  to  Mulligan's 
house  to  stop  the  car  and  pre- 
tend that  something  required 
adjusting  in  his  engine.  After 
a  time  the  driver  stopped  out- 
side an  ordinary  thatched  cot- 
tage on  the  side  of  the  road, 
and,  as  Blake  had  expected,  the 
inhabitants  came  to  the  door 
to  see  who  it  was. 
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The  first  to  appear  was  a 
young  man,  and  as  the  con- 
stable whispered  to  Blake  that 
he  was  Patsey  Mulligan,  Blake 
nearly  shouted  for  joy,  for  he 
saw  that  the  man  was  none 
other  than  "  Murphy,"  his  for- 
mer servant  in  France,  and  a 
deserter  from  his  Majesty's 
Army  in  the  field  ! 

At  once,  before  Patsey  could 
get  a  good  look  at  him  and 
possibly  recognise  him,  Blake 
ordered  the  driver  to  go  on 
to  the  barracks  as  fast  as  the 
bad  road  would  allow  them. 

The  question  now  was  how 
to  get  hold  of  Mulligan  alone, 
and  this  was  settled  by  the 
information  which  a  constable 
at  Grouse  Lodge  was  able  to 
give.  It  appeared  that  this 
plucky  constable  had  for  some 
time  past  been  in  the  habit  of 
slipping  out  of  the  barracks  by 
the  back  entrance  at  night  in 
plain  clothes  and  returning 
before  daybreak.  He  had  dis- 
covered that  Mulligan  was  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  a  girl 
nearly  every  night  at  a  certain 
lonely  spot  about  a  mile  from 
his  house ;  and  from  overhear- 
ing their  conversation,  had 
found  out  that  Patsey  wanted 
to  marry  this  girl,  but  that  she 
had  refused  to  marry  him  until 
he  had  enough  money  to  take 
her  out  of  the  country  and  to 
buy  a  small  farm  in  America. 

On  questioning  this  constable, 
Blake  was  able  to  get  a  detailed 
account  of  Mulligan's  move- 
ments since  the  time  of  his 
desertion.  It  appeared  that 
for  a  considerable  time  after  he 
came  back  he  hardly  left  his 


home  at  all,  contenting  himself 
by  working  on  his  father's  farm, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  Sinn 
Fein  Volunteers  were  started 
in  the  district  and  Mulligan 
was  elected  captain  that  he 
appeared  in  public. 

About  the  same  time  there 
was  a  report  in  the  neighbour- 
hood that  Patsey  Mulligan  was 
courting  a  girl  called  Bridgie 
O'Hara,  who  lived  in  the  Cloon- 
alla  district ;  also  that. another 
man  in  the  same  townland  with 
money  was  doing  his  best  to 
make  her  marry  him. 

Bridgie  had  two  brothers  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary, 
and  as  the  Sinn  Fein  movement 
grew  stronger  and  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Government  weaker, 
the  Volunteers  started  to  boy- 
cott the  O'Hara  family.  So 
savage  had  the  boycott  be- 
come lately  that  not  a  soul 
dared  speak  to  them,  and  it 
was  only  by  going  to  a  town 
several  miles  away  that  they 
were  able  to  obtain  food. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark  that 
night  Blake  and  the  constable, 
both  in  plain  clothes,  slipped 
out  at  the  back  of  the  barracks 
and  made  their  way  to  Mulli- 
gan's try  sting-place.  As  usual, 
Mulligan  and  Bridgie  met,  and 
when  they  parted  Blake  and 
the  constable  followed  Mulligan 
until  the  girl  was  well  out  of 
hearing,  when  they  called  on 
him  to  halt,  at  the  same  time 
covering  him  with  their  auto- 
matics. 

Mulligan  at  once  stopped  and 
put  up  his  hands,  but  did  not 
speak,  and  while  Blake  con- 
tinued to  cover  him,  the  con- 
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stable  searched  him  for  arms. 
Blake  then  ordered  Mulligan 
to  walk  in  front  of  him  until 
they  came  to  a  mountain  track 
which  was  off  the  road  ;  leav- 
ing the  constable  on  guard,  he 
ordered  Mulligan  to  walk  up  the 
track  in  front  of  him. 

After  they  had  gone  about 
a  hundred  yards,  Blake  stopped 
and  asked  Mulligan  if  he  knew 
that  he  was  liable  to  be  arrested 
and  shot  for  desertion  from  the 
British  Army,  and  waited  to 
see  the  effect  of  his  words,  as 
the  whole  success  of  his  plan 
depended  on  this. 

By  now  Mulligan  had  recog- 
nised Blake's  voice,  and  know- 
ing well  what  would  happen  to 
him  if  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  military,  fell  on  his  knees 
and  begged  Blake  to  spare  him. 
Blake  at  once  explained  his 
terms,  which  the  boy  eagerly 
accepted,  thankful  to  get  off 
at  any  price,  though  not  count- 
ing the  cost  and  danger  of  what 
he  was  doing. 

Blake's  terms  were  that  Mulli- 
gan should  give  him  informa- 
tion well  beforehand  of  every 
contemplated  outrage  in  the 
district,  and,  in  return,  pro- 
mised him,  on  behalf  of  the 
British  Government,  a  free  par- 
don, £500,  and  a  passage  for 
himself  and  Bridgie  to  any 
country  he  wished  to  go  to, 
but  not  until  the  Sinn  Fein 
movement  was  crushed  in  the 
district. 

As  it  happened,  only  the 
evening  before,  Bridgie  had  told 
Patsey  that  she  could  not  stand 
the  boycott  any  longer,  and 
that  if  he  could  not  take  her 


away  to  America  at  once  she 
would  marry  Mike  Connelly ; 
hence  the  promise  of  the  £500 
seemed  to  poor  Patsey  like  a 
gift  from  heaven. 

It  was  arranged,  in  order  that 
no  suspicion  should  be  drawn 
down  on  him,  that  Mulligan 
should  leave  his  letter  at  night- 
time when  going  to  meet  Bridgie 
O'Hara  under  a  certain  large 
stone  a  few  feet  from  where 
they  were,  near  the  point  where 
the  track  and  road  met.  As 
there  was  nothing  more  to  settle, 
Blake  told  Mulligan  to  go  home 
at  once,  while  he  and  the  con- 
stable made  their  way  back  to 
the  barracks,  and  the  following 
day  Blake  returned  to  Ballybar. 

At  this  time  Blake  found 
that  several  of  his  men  showed 
a  strong  disinclination  to  leave 
the  barracks,  and  remembering 
how  hard  it  used  to  be  some- 
times during  the  war  to  get 
men  who  had  been  stuck  in 
trenches  for  months  to  go  "  over 
the  top,"  he  decided  to  organise 
strong  daylight  patrols  so  that 
each  man  should  leave  his 
barracks  for  a  certain  number 
of  hours  every  day.  In  addi- 
tion to  patrols  round  Ballybar, 
he  sent  out  a  strong  patrol  on 
certain  days  to  work  its  way 
across  country — always  by  a 
different  route  —  to  Grouse 
Lodge  Barracks,  where  the 
patrol  spent  the  night,  return- 
ing to  Ballybar  across  country 
the  following  day. 

Taking  advantage  of  mis- 
takes made  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  he  sent  no  patrols 
on  the  main  routes,  but  made 
them  all  go  across  country, 
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only  using  the  roads  for  short 
distances  when  they  were  open, 
and  when  it  was  practically 
impossible  to  be  ambushed. 

For  some  time  there  came 
no  information  from  Mulligan, 
and  when  at  last  a  note  was 
brought  from  him  from  Grouse 
Lodge,  it  only  contained  the 
laconic  news  that  the  price  for 
shooting  a  policeman  had  gone 
up  from  £60  to  £100;  and 
though  no  further  message  came 
from  Mulligan  for  another  ten 
days,  as  no  outrages  had  been 
committed  during  this  time, 
Blake  had  no  reason  to  think 
that  he  was  not  fulfilling  his 
part  of  the  bargain. 

Early  one  morning  a  bicycle 
patrol  arrived  at  Ballybar  Bar- 
racks from  Grouse  Lodge,  and 
the  constable  who  had  been 
with  Blake  the  night  he  met 
Mulligan  handed  him  a  note 
to  the  effect  that  two  car-loads 
of  arms  were  to  arrive  in  the 
Cloonalla  district  that  night 
for  the  purpose  of  an  attack 
on  Grouse  Lodge  Barracks  the 
following  night.  Mulligan  gave 
the  route  the  cars  would  take, 
but  did  not  state  at  what  hour 
they  might  be  expected. 

On  looking  at  an  Ordnance 
map,  Blake  noticed  that  the 
cars  would  have  to  pass  through 
a  small  wood,  and  that  the 
road  took  a  sharp  bend  where 
it  entered  the  wood.  Taking 
a  leaf  out  of  the  Sinn  Feiners' 
book,  he  determined  to  ambush 
the  cars  at  the  bend,  and  to 
try  and  seize  cars  and  arms. 

The  difficulty  was  to  know 
what  to  do  with  the  cars  once 
they  had  gained  possession  of 


them.  The  Volunteers  would 
no  doubt  collect  in  the  Cloon- 
alla district  to  take  over  the 
arms,  hence  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  attempt  to  take  them 
to  Grouse  Lodge  Barracks, 
which  was  much  the  nearer 
barrack  to  the  proposed  scene 
of  the  ambush ;  so  in  the  end 
he  settled,  if  he  came  off  vic- 
torious, to  take  the  cars  by 
byroads  to  Ballybar  and  risk 
being  attacked  in  the  town  at 
night.  A  few  days  before  this 
Blake  had  received  his  first 
batch  of  "Black  and  Tans," 
bringing  his  force  up  to  a  re- 
spectable number,  so  felt  quite 
justified  in  making  the  attempt. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark  that 
night,  Blake  with  five  of  his 
men  left  Grouse  Lodge,  and 
made' their  way  by  the  starlight 
across  country  to  the  wood. 
The  men  brought  axes  with 
them,  and  soon  had  the  road 
blocked  with  two  small  fir- 
trees,  after  which  they  took 
cover  on  each  side  of  the  road 
and  waited. 

At  ten  the  moon  rose  and 
the  night  still  remained  fine, 
but  it  was  not  until  after  two 
that  they  heard  the  cars  ap- 
proaching. The  leading  car 
came  round  the  bend  at  a  good 
pace,  pulling  up  just  clear  of 
the  barricade,  while  the  second 
car,  failing  to  see  the  obstacle 
on  the  road,  was  unable  to 
pull  up  in  time,  and  ran  into 
the  back  of  the  leading  car. 

Blake  at  once  stood  up  and 
called  on  the  men — there  were 
two  in  each  car — to  put  up 
their  hands  ;  but  for  answer 
they  opened  fire  with  auto- 
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maticsin  the  direction  of  Blake's 
voice,  whereupon  the  police 
fired  a  volley  at  the  cars,  and 
three  of  the  men  were  seen  to 
collapse,  after  which  the  fourth 
put  up  his  hands. 

They  found  that  two  of  the 
men  were  dead,  while  the  third 
was  shot  through  the  chest. 
After  removing  all  papers  and 
arms  from  the  dead  men,  they 
hid  their  bodies  in  the  wood, 
removed  the  trees  from  the 
road,  and  started  off  to  Bally- 
bar,  where  they  arrived  with- 
out mishap,  and  soon  had  the 
two  cars  safely  in  the  barrack- 
yard. 

On  investigation  they  found 
that  the  cars  contained  thirty 
carbines  and  rifles,  several  thou- 
sand rounds  of  ammunition, 
and  two  boxes  of  home-made 
bombs. 

This  capture  had  a  great 
effect  on  the  police  morale  in 
the  district,  and,  in  fact,  marked 
the  turning-point  in  the  Sinn 
Fein  campaign  in  that  area, 
while  the  two  captured  cars 
made  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  police  transport. 

Shortly  afterwards  Blake  re- 
ceived a  warning  from  Mulligan 
to  expect  an  attack  on  a  named 
night  on  the  barracks  in  Bally- 
bar,  and  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made  to  blow  up  the  gable- 
end  of  the  barracks.  The  night 
before  the  expected  attack 
Blake  brought  all  the  men 
that  could  be  spared  with 
safety  from  Grouse  Lodge, 
and  made  his  preparations  for 
defence. 

The  attack  opened  with  heavy 


rifle-fire  from  all  the  surround- 
ing houses,  which  drove  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants  of 
Bally  bar  in  terror  from  the 
town,  and  after  an  hour  a 
determined  rush  was  made 
under  heavy  covering  fire  to 
ram  the  barrack  door ;  but 
the  fire  of  the  police  forced 
them  to  drop  the  ram  and  run 
for  shelter.  Only  one  attempt 
was  made  to  blow  up  the  gable, 
the  police  allowing  the  attackers 
to  start  laying  the  gelignite, 
and  then  dropping  a  Mills 
bomb  from  the  window  above, 
where  a  projecting  V-shaped 
steel  shutter  had  been  put  up, 
with  deadly  effect. 

After  this  the  attackers  kept 
up  an  intermittent  rifle-fire  for 
another  two  hours,  and  towards 
daybreak  withdrew,  leaving  the 
police  victorious  ;  and  although 
several  men  had  been  seen  to 
fall  during  the  attempt  to  ram 
the  door,  by  the  time  it  was 
light  their  bodies  had  been 
removed. 

A  subsequent  attack  on 
Grouse  Lodge  Barracks  was 
also  successfully  beaten  off  with- 
out any  police  casualties  ;  but 
an  attempt  Blake  made  to 
capture  an  important  Volunteer 
staff-officer  in  the  Cloonalla  dis- 
trict one  night  failed — the  bird 
had  flown  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  the  patrol  surrounded 
the  house  where  he  had  been 
staying. 

This  attempt  to  seize  the 
staff-officer  convinced  the  Vol- 
unteers that  there  was  a  traitor 
in  the  district,  and  a  Volunteer 
intelligence  officer  was  sent 
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down  forthwith  from  Dublin  to 
investigate. 

Blake  now  felt  that  he  was 
really  beginning  to  break  the 
Sinn  Fein  in  his  district,  and 
decided  to  take  the  offensive 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  power. 
Not  only  did  he  have  the  town 
and  country  patrolled  night 
and  day,  but  he  also  sent  out 
parties  of  "  Black  and  Tans  " 
to  search  houses  in  the  country 
for  suspected  stores  of  arms, 
and  also  to  try  and  obtain 
information  by  all  means  in 
their  power. 

Though  at  this  time  the 
people  were  beginning  to  get 
restive  under  the  Sinn  Fein 
tyranny,  yet  so  great  was  the 
terror  that  not  a  single  person 
in  the  whole  district  dared  to 
give  the  police  one  word  of 
information  of  his  own  will ; 
and  though  the  information 
from  Mulligan  was  of  vital 
importance  as  regards  attacks 
and  movements  by  the  Volun- 
teers, yet  Blake  was  still  in 
complete  ignorance  of  the  names 
of  the  most  dangerous  Sinn 
Feiners. 

Blake  felt  that  he  was  win- 
ning, but  he  knew  that  there 
would  be  no  peace  or  rest  in 
his  district  until  he  had  arrested 
the  leaders  :  the  others  would 
then  be  like  sheep  without  a 
shepherd.  To  this  end  an  inter- 
view with  Mulligan  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  get  from  him 
the  names  of  these  leaders. 

This  time  Blake  waylaid  Mul- 
ligan as  he  was  going  to  meet 
Bridgie  O'Hara,  and  at  once 
saw  that  the  boy's  nerve  was 


fast  breaking.  Mulligan  gave 
him  the  names  and  addresses 
he  wanted  readily  enough,  and 
then  implored  Blake  to  have 
him  arrested  at  once  and  taken 
to  a  place  of  safety,  as  he  was 
in  terror  of  his  life. 

He  told  Blake  that  the  Vol- 
unteers were  already  suspicious 
of  him,  and  that  an  intelligence 
officer  had  been  specially  sent 
down  from  Dublin  to  watch 
him  and  report  on  the  leakage 
of  information,  and  that  he 
could  not  stick  it  any  longer. 
Blake,  knowing  that  once  Mul- 
ligan was  removed,  he  would 
not  get  any  information  at  all, 
managed  after  a  long  argument 
to  persuade  him  to  carry  on  a 
little  longer,  by  promising  to 
arrest  him  when  the  other 
leaders  were  taken. 

After  parting  from  Blake  the 
unhappy  Mulligan  met  his  girl, 
who  by  this  time  was  half -mad 
from  the  misery  of  the  boycott 
of  her  family.  In  despair  she 
told  him  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  marry  Connelly,  and 
they  would  sail  for  America 
as  soon  as  they  could  get  pass- 
ports. 

Patsey,  at  the  end  of  his 
tether  and  racked  with  terror, 
implored  her  to  wait  a  little 
longer,  saying  that  very  soon 
he  would  have  £500,  and  di- 
rectly he  got  the  money  he 
would  take  her  away. 

The  girl  went  home  in  the 
seventh  heaven  of  delight,  for- 
got all  about  the  promises  of 
silence  she  had  made  to  Patsey, 
and  told  her  mother,  who,  of 
course,  told  her  husband,  and 
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it  was  not  many  days  before 
the  good  news  was  common 
property  in  the  district.  A  few 
days  afterwards  the  intelligence 
officer  returned  to  his  H.Q.'s 
— his  mission  was  fulfilled. 

Having  got  the  ringleaders' 
names,  Blake  at  once  set  about 
his  plans  for  arresting  them, 
realising  that  not  until  they 
were  safe  under  lock  and  key 
could  he  truthfully  say  that 
he  had  won ;  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  arrest  two  or  three 
men,  and  quite  a  different  story 
to  arrest  thirty  or  forty,  as, 
if  not  all  arrested  at  the  same 
time,  the  majority  would  get 
warning  and  disappear  on  the 
run. 

Once  again  Blake  met  Mulli- 
gan at  night,  and  arranged  with 
him  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
ringleaders  the  following  Sun- 
day at  early  Mass  outside  a 
wayside  chapel  in  the  Cloonalla 
district,  when  he  proposed  to 
arrest  them,  and  promised  Mul- 
ligan he  would  be  separated 
from  the  others  at  once  and 
conveyed  to  England  on  a 
destroyer.  At  first  Mulligan 
refused,  being  now  demented 
with  the  fear  of  assassination, 
but  when  promised  the  pay- 
ment of  the  £500  on  his  arrival 
in  England,  he  consented. 

Blake  arranged  that  on  the 
following  Sunday  morning  as 
many  men  as  could  be  spared 
should  be  sent  from  Grouse 
Lodge  and  Bally  bar  Barracks 
to  meet  near  the  Cloonalla 
chapel  at  the  same  time,  when 
he  hoped  to  surround  the  crowd 


and  make  the  arrests  without 
any  difficulty. 

On  a  typical  soft  Irish  morn- 
ing Blake  and  his  men  set  out 
early  from  Ballybar  Barracks 
on  their  drive  to  the  chapel, 
full  of  hope  that  the  day's 
work  would  clinch  his  victory, 
and  that  then  he  would  apply 
for  leave,  as  the  strain  of  the 
last  few  months  was  beginning 
to  tell  on  him,  and  he  needed 
a  rest  badly. 

When  the  Crossley  was  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  chapel  and 
still  out  of  view  from  there, 
Blake  stopped  the  car,  got  out 
his  men,  and  proceeded  to  sur- 
round the  chapel,  while  Blake 
himself  advanced  alone  towards 
the  chapel  gates.  When  he 
drew  near  he  could  see  that 
the  road  in  front  of  the  gates 
was  a  mass  of  country  people, 
who  did  not  move  until  Blake 
got  close  to  them,  when  they 
divided,  forming  a  lane  towards 
the  gates. 

And  to  his  last  day  Blake 
will  never  forget  the  sight 
which  met  his  eyes  as  he  ad- 
vanced through  the  people  in 
a  deathly  silence.  Lashed  to 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  chapel 
gates  was  the  body  of  the  un- 
fortunate Patsey  Mulligan  with 
two  bullet-holes  through  his 
forehead,  and  pinned  on  his 
chest  a  sheet  of  white  paper 
bearing  the  single  word  TRAITOR, 
while  at  his  feet  lay  poor 
Bridgie  O'Hara,  her  body  heav- 
ing with  sobs,  and  her  long  dark 
hair,  which  had  been  cut  off, 
lying  on  the  ground  beside  her. 
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II.    ON  THE  RUN. 


Paddy  Flanagan  stood  in 
the  doorway  of  his  small  shop 
in  the  main  street  of  the  mean 
and  dirty  little  village  of  Bally- 
frack,  watching  the  rain  coming 
down  in  torrents,  while  he 
listened  with  one  ear  to  his 
wife  arguing  with  a  country- 
woman in  the  shop  behind  him 
over  the  price  of  eggs,  and  with 
his  other  ear  for  the  high- 
pitched  sound  of  a  powerful 
car. 

Presently  the  woman  in  the 
shop,  having  sold  her  eggs  and 
bought  provisions,  wrapped  her 
shawl  over  her  head  and  started 
to  make  her  way  home.  As 
Paddy  moved  aside  to  let  the 
woman  out,  his  ear  caught 
the  dreaded  sound  he  was  ex- 
pecting, growing  louder  every 
second,  and  culminating  in  a 
shower-bath  of  mud  as  two 
Crossley  tenders,  full  of  Auxil- 
iary Cadets,  dashed  past  the 
shop  and  disappeared  as  sud- 
denly as  they  had  come. 

Hardly  had  the  noise  of  the 
engines  died  away  than  Paddy's 
quick  ear  caught  the  sound  of 
cars  approaching  again,  and 
two  Ford  cars — the  first  carry- 
ing a  huge  coffin  and  the  second 
apparently  mourners — drew  up 
at  the  small  hotel  almost  oppo- 
site Paddy's  shop. 

Some  two  years  previously 
Flanagan  had  become  a  rabid 
Sinn  Feiner — he  had  previously 
been  as  rabid  a  Nationalist — 
with  a  keen  eye  to  ^business. 
For  a  long  time  it  looked  as 
though  Sinn  Fein  was  the  only 


horse  in  the  race,  and  the 
dream  of  an  Irish  Eepublic 
seemed  more  than  likely  to 
become  a  reality  ;  lately,  how- 
ever, the  British  Government 
had  been  sitting  up  and  taking 
a  quite  unnecessary  interest  in 
Ireland. 

First,  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  formed  the  Auxiliary 
Division — "  those  cursed  pups 
of  Cromwell,"  as  Paddy  de- 
scribed them  to  his  friends, 
while  Mrs  Paddy  used  to  say 
that  the  Government  had  re- 
cruited them  from  all  the 
prisons  and  asylums  in  Eng- 
land ;  then,  to  crown  all,  the 
Government  had  had  the  au- 
dacity to  put  several  counties 
within  easy  reach  of  Ballyfrack 
under  martial  law. 

So  far  Paddy  had  carried 
on  the  war  for  freedom  with 
words  only,  but  a  week  before 
this  story  starts  he  had  found 
to  his  great  alarm  that  he 
would  be  called  upon  for  deeds. 
On  a  dark  Sunday  night,  just 
as  the  Flanagans  were  prepar- 
ing to  go  to  bed,  there  came 
two  short  sharp  knocks  at  the 
shop  door,  followed  by  a  long 
one. 

Now  Paddy  had  always  had 
a  great  dread  of  night  work, 
and  swore  that  come  what 
might  he  would  not  open  his 
door  to  any  man,  be  he  police- 
man or  Sinn  Feiner :  for  a 
minute  there  was  a  tense  silence 
in  the  stuffy  dark  shop,  save 
for  the  heavy  breathing  of 
Mrs  Flanagan,  broken  suddenly 
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by  a  blow  which  threatened  to 
break  in  the  street  door,  anjL 
a  loud  voice  called  out  to 
Flanagan  to  open  in  the  name 
of  the  Irish  Eepublican  Army. 
"  God  save  us,"  said  Mrs 
Flanagan,  and  dived  under  the 
bed  ;  and  Paddy  would  have 
liked  to  follow  his  wife,  but 
he  had  heard  of  the  unpleasant 
results  which  always  followed 
a  refusal  to  open  to  the  I.E. A. 
Before  another  blow  could  be 
struck  on  the  door  he  had  it 
open,  and  at  once  three  dark 
figures  slipped  into  the  shop, 
the  last  one  closing  the  door. 

And  in  the  darkness  of  the 
shop  Paddy  Flanagan  listened 
to  his  fate :  it  seemed  that  in 
the  adjoining  county,  where 
martial  law  had  recently  been 
proclaimed,  the  military  were 
making  life  quite  unbearable 
for  the  Volunteers,  and  the 
Auxiliaries  had  openly  declared 
that  they  would  shoot  John 
O'Hara — the  chief  assassin  of 
policemen  in  that  county — at 
sight. 

Before  Flanagan  could  realise 
the  horror  of  the  situation,  two 
of  the  men  had  disappeared 
into  the  night,  and  he  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  the 
notorious  John  O'Hara,  with 
instructions  to  pass  him  on 
without  fail  to  the  port  of 
Ballybor  (some  eighty  miles), 
where  O'Hara  would  be  smug- 
gled on  board  a  vessel  bound 
for  England. 

It  was  some  considerable 
time  before  Flanagan  could 
induce  his  wife  to  come  out 
from  under  the  bed  and  pro- 
duce a  meal  for  O 'Hara.  B ef ore 


they  went  to  sleep  his  wife 
reminded  Flanagan — quite  un- 
necessarily— of  the  fate  which 
the  Auxiliaries  and  "  Black 
and  Tans "  had  assigned  to 
any  one  who  gave  shelter  or 
help  to  John  O'Hara. 

For  days  past  Paddy  had 
been  racking  his  brains,  spurred 
on  by  the  laments  of  his  wife, 
how  to  get  rid  of  O'Hara,  and 
every  day  the  danger  seemed 
to  grow  greater,  until  at  last 
Paddy  could  stand  it  no  longer. 

The  outstanding  feature  in 
a  western  peasant's  character 
is  always  curiosity,  and  the 
longer  Paddy  stood  in  the  door- 
way of  his  shop  gazing  at  the 
coffin  on  the  car,  the  greater 
his  curiosity  became.  He  had 
never  seen  so  big  a  coffin  ;  if 
there  was  a  man  inside  he  must 
be  the  "  devil  of  a  fellow  and 
all,"  but  perhaps  it  might  be 
a  woman — until  at  last  the 
coffin  drew  him  as  a  magnet 
draws  a  needle. 

A  close  inspection  of  the 
two  cars  told  him  nothing,  so 
there  only  remained  to  go 
inside  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
the  occupants.  Inside  the  hotel 
he  found  the  mourners  seated 
round  the  fire  in  a  back  room, 
drinking  porter  and  discussing 
the  disappearance  of  John 
O'Hara,  and  after  ordering  a 
drink  he  drew  a  chair  up  to 
the  fire  and  joined  in  the  general 
conversation. 

Paddy  soon  found  out  that 
the  coffin  contained  the  body 
of  a  policeman  who  had  been 
murdered  in  a  recent  ambush 
in  the  adjoining  county,  and 
his  relatives  were  bringing  his 
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body  home,  a  village  close  to 
Ballybor.  Probably  the  name 
of  the  town  gave  Paddy  the 
idea,  but  in  a  flash  he  saw  his 
way  clear  to  get  rid  of  O'Hara, 
and  that  at  once — if  a  dead 
policeman  could  be  taken  in 
the  coffin  to  Ballybor,  why  not 
the  live  John  O'Hara  ? 

For  the  next  two  hours 
Paddy  plied  the  relations  of 
the  dead  policeman  with  porter, 
whisky,  and  poteen,  and  by 
that  time  had  learnt  all  he 
wanted  to  know :  they  had 
permits  to  the  police  for  the 
two  cars  to  travel  to  Ballybor, 
they  were  all  strong  and  noisy 
patriots  (in  spite  of  the  mur- 
dered policeman  outside),  and 
were  as  ready  as  the  next  man 
to  turn  an  honest  penny. 

Now  Flanagan,  being  no  fool, 
knew  that  no  sane  man — 
drunk  or  sober — would  take 
upon  himself  the  responsibility 
of  John  O'Hara  unless  he  was 
forced  to,  and  bearing  this  in 
mind  during  the  negotiations 
which  followed,  he  used  the 
threat  of  the  magic  letters 
"  I.E. A."  freely  —  pretending 
that  he  himself  was  a  member 
of  the  dreaded  Inner  Circle. 
In  the  end,  after  much  drink 
and  a  lot  of  haggling,  it  was 
settled  that  the  cars  should  be 
taken  into  the  hotel  yard  for 
the  night. 

Then,  during  the  night,  the 
policeman's  body  was  to  be 
removed  to  a  hay-loft  and 
buried  secretly  the  following 
night,  under  arrangements  to 
be  made  by  Flanagan,  in  a  bog 
outside  the  village,  where  sev- 
eral unfortunate  Volunteers, 


who  had  fallen  in  an  attack  on 
the  local  police  barracks,  were 
buried.  Meanwhile  the  hotel 
boots,  who  was  a  carpenter 
by  trade,  would  make  ventila- 
tion holes  in  the  coffin,  and  the 
"  funeral  "  party  would  set  off 
for  Ballybor  before  daybreak. 

The  last  part  of  the  negotia- 
tions resembled  the  selling  of 
a  horse  at  a  fair,  and  the  price 
he  had  to  pay  sobered  Flanagan 
and  nearly  turned  his  hair 
white, — not  one  yard  would 
they  go  with  O'Hara  until 
they  got  £100  ;  but  by  now 
Flanagan  was  desperate,  and 
if  they  had  demanded  £200  he 
would  have  paid  it. 

At  last  all  the  details  were 
settled,  and  Flanagan  went 
home  to  warn  O'Hara  of  his 
coming  journey  in  the  coffin  : 
the  thought  that  in  a  few  hours 
he  would  be  free  of  the  man 
for  good  and  all  made  life 
worth  living  again. 

But  his  joy  was  short-lived. 
On  entering  the  kitchen  he 
found  four  long-haired  young 
men  making  a  hearty  meal — 
more  victims  of  British  tyranny, 
all  on  the  run  for  the  murder 
of  policemen — and  his  heart 
sank  at  the  thought  that  there 
would  probably  be  more  to 
follow :  in  fact  his  house  was 
being  used  as  a  clearing-house 
for  all  the  "  wanted  "  men  of 
the  adjoining  county. 

Flanagan  woke  up  O'Hara, 
told  him  of  the  arrangements 
which  had  been  made  to  get  him 
to  Ballybor,  and  added  that  four 
more  men  had  just  turned  up, 
and  that  it  failed  him  to  know 
how  to  pass  them  on.  O'Hara 
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thought  for  a  moment,  and 
replied,  "  Sure  it's  easily  known 
how — why  wouldn't  they  do 
for  the  mourners  ?  " 

As  soon  as  O'Hara  was  ready, 
and  the  young  men  could  be 
persuaded  to  stop  eating,  the 
party  set  out  for  the  hotel  in 
order  to  get  away  before  the 
mourners  woke  up.  O'Hara 
took  command,  found  out  that 
one  of  his  companions  could 
drive  a  Ford,  but  that  none  of 
them  had  any  idea  of  how  to 
get  to  Ballybor,  and  told  Flan- 
agan that  the  driver  of  the 
coffin-car  would  have  to  go 
with  them  as  a  guide. 

On  arrival  at  the  hotel  Flan- 
agan roused  the  boots,  O'Hara 
gave  his  instructions  about  the 
driver,  and  they  then  proceeded 
to^the  bedrooms  of  the  poteen- 
logged  mourners,  who  offered 
no  protest  while  O'Hara  re- 
moved their  topcoats  and  hats 
for  his  companions,  Flanagan 
seizing  the  opportunity  of 
transferring  •  his  £100  from 
the  sleeping  chief  mourner's 
trousers  ;  pocket  to  his  own 
again. 

By  the  light  of  a  guttering 
candle  O'Hara  was  packed  into 
the  coffin,  and  in  the  darkness 
of  a  raw  early  morning  the 
two  cars  pulled  out  of  the 
hotel  yard,  and  disappeared 
down  the  road  which  leads  to 
Ballybor.  Flanagan,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  wiped  his  fore- 
head, and  prayed  that  he 
might  never  see  O'Hara  in 
this  world  again,  and  went 
home  f eeling  ten  years  younger, 
but  determined  not  to  be  at 
home  when  the  mourners  got 


busy    and    came    for    an    ex- 
planation. 

On  the  morning  O'Hara  left 
Ballyfrack  in  the  coffin,  Blake 
had  motored  to  the  town  of 
Dunallen  to  see  his  County 
Inspector.  On  his  way  back, 
about  fourteen  miles  from  Bally- 
bor, the  road  leads  over  a 
narrow  bridge  and  up  a  steep 
hill  with  a  sharp  blind  turn  at 
the  top. 

As  Blake  swung  his  car,  all 
out,  round  this  corner,  he  saw 
about  fifty  yards  in  front  two 
Ford  cars  standing  in  the  road, 
the  leading  car  with  a  huge  coffin 
tied  across  the  body  of  the 
car,  and  round  the  other  car 
a  group  of  young  men.  Pull- 
ing up  his  car,  he  sounded 
his  horn,  as  he  had  not 
room  to  pass,  but  with  no 
effect. 

Blake,  who  was  in  mufti, 
had  with  him  an  orderly  in 
plain  clothes,  and  being  in  a 
hurry  told  him  to  go  and  tell 
the  driver  to  go  on.  As  the 
orderly  returned,  both  cars 
started  up  and  went  on.  Once 
started,  they  went  as  fast  as 
Blake  could  wish,  and  for  some 
miles  the  three  cars  kept  close 
together  until  they  reached  a 
village  about  ten  miles  from 
Ballybor. 

Here  the  main  road  to  Bally- 
bor appears  to  carry  straight 
on  through  the  village,  but  this 
only  leads  into  a  cul-de-sac — 
what  looks  like  a  side  road  on 
the  left  of  the  main  street  being 
the  Ballybor  turning.  The 
two  strange  cars  passed  the 
turning,  while  Blake,  once 
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round  the  corner,  made  for 
home  at  full  speed. 

He  thought  no  more  of  the 
cars,  but  after  they  had  gone 
about  a  mile  the  orderly  asked 
him  if  he  had  ever  seen  such  a 
big  coffin  before.  Blake  replied 
that  he  had  not  noticed  the 
size  of  the  coffin,  and  they 
both  relapsed  into  silence  again, 
Blake  concentrating  his  atten- 
tion on  getting  back  to  Bally- 
bor  before  dark. 

Meanwhile  the  orderly  was 
thinking  the  matter  out,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  coffin  party  was  not  above 
suspicion.  At  this  time,  when 
the  railway  strike  was  on  in 
the  west,  it  was  not  unusual 
to  see  a  coffin  on  a  car;  but, 
unless  the  coffin  party  belonged 
to  the  village,  they  must  be 
strangers  to  the  district,  or 
they  would  not  have  run  into 
the  cul-de-sac. 

When  about  three  miles  from 
Ballybor  they  had  a  puncture, 
and  just  as  Blake  finished 
changing  wheels,  the  cars  of 
the  coffin  party  drew  up  about 
fifty  yards  behind,  and  three 
men  advanced  towards  them. 
Blake,  who  was  still  quite 
unsuspicious,  thought  that  the 
men  were  going  to  ask  him  to 
let  them  pass,  and  at  once 
started  up  his  car  and  got  in. 

The  orderly,  whose  suspicions 
were  now  turned  to  certainties, 
drew  his  revolver,  covered  the 
advancing  men,  and  called  on 
them  to  halt ;  whereupon  the 
three  men  opened  fire,  and  the 
orderly  replied. 

Blake  yelled  to  him  to  jump 
in,  and  as  the  man  swung  him- 


self into  the  seat  beside  him, 
he  let  the  car  go,  while  the  men 
on  the  road  continued  to  fire. 
Luckily  the  light  was  by  now 
nearly  gone,  and  beyond  a 
broken  wind-screen  they  got 
away  with  a  good  start. 

It  now  developed  into  a  race, 
Blake  striving  to  reach  the 
barracks  for  reinforcements  to 
stop  the  funeral  party  before 
they  could  get  clear  of  Bally- 
bor, and  the  others  to  reach 
the  first  turning  they  came  to 
off  the  main  road. 

Blake  switched  on  his  lights 
and  drove  for  his  life,  down 
hill  as  fast  as  the  car  would 
go  and  round  corners  on  two 
wheels,  with  the  result  that 
in  rounding  one  blind  corner 
they  nearly  ran  into  a  party 
of  Auxiliary  Cadets,  whose 
Crossley  had  broken  down. 
The  Cadets  naturally  opened 
fire  without  asking  any  ques- 
tions— a  car  going  that  pace 
in  the  dusk  on  a  country  road 
in  the  west  of  Ireland  nowadays 
is  asking  for  it — and  again 
Blake  and  his  orderly  narrowly 
escaped  being  shot. 

Blake  clapped  on  his  brakes, 
yelled  out  "E.I.C." ;  the  orderly 
held  his  hands  high  above  his 
head,  and  the  Auxiliaries  gave 
them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
Luckily  the  leader  of  the  Cadets 
recognised  Blake,  the  situation 
was  quickly  explained,  and 
they  took  cover  on  both  sides 
of  the  road  at  the  corner. 

Hardly  were  they  in  position 
when  the  coffin- car  rounded 
the  corner,  and  the  Cadets 
opened  fire ;  but  so  great 
was  the  impetus  of  the  car, 
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and  so  bad  the  brakes,  that 
it  crashed  into  the  rear  of 
Blake's  car,  the  coffin  pitched 
on  to  the  road,  burst  open, 
and  out  rolled  a  huge  wild- 
looking  man. 

The  second  car  must  have 
closed  up  with  the  leading  one 
as  the  darkness  came  on,  for 
no  sooner  had  the  first  car 
crashed  than  the  second  one 
ran  into  it,  overturned,  and 
pinned  the  big  man  to  the 
road  ;  whereupon  Blake  shout- 
ed hands  up,  but  the  men 
started  to  run  back,  and  the 
Cadets  at  once  opened  fire. 

Three  of  them  fell,  but  the 
fourth  managed  to  get  round 
the  corner,  and  Blake  sent  two 
Cadets  after  him.  The  driver 
of  the  coffin-car  had  fallen 
clear,  and,  to  avoid  the  Cadets' 
bullets,  ran  round  the  Crossley, 
straight  into  the  driver's  arms. 

As  soon  as  the  firing  ceased, 
Blake  made  for  the  big  man  ; 
the  Cadets  lifted  the  car,  and 
flashed  a  torch  on  his  face. 

Only  that  morning  Blake 
had  been  reading  a  full  account 
of  O'Hara,  and  had  studied  an 
excellent  photograph  of  him, 
and  as  the  electric  light  shone 
on  the  man's  face,  he  realised 
the  importance  of  the  capture 
— the  most-wanted  man  in  the 
west. 

The  Cadets  rendered  first 
aid  to  the  three  wounded  men, 
while  Blake  handcuffed  O'Hara 
and  placed  him  in  the  back  of 
his  own  car,  telling  his  orderly 
to  watch  him  closely,  and  to 
keep  him  covered  with  his 
revolver.  In  the  meantime 
the  two  Cadets  had  returned, 


having   failed   to   capture   the 
fourth  man. 

Blake  was  now  most  anxious 
to  get  O'Hara  safely  in  the 
Ballybor  barracks,  but  nothing 
would  induce  the  Crossley  to 
start.  At  last,  after  an  hour's 
delay,  they  got  the  engine 
going,  and  the  whole  party 
got  under  way,  the  Cadets 
taking  the  three  wounded  pris- 
oners in  the  tender,  and  Blake, 
in  his  own  car  with  his  orderly, 
guarding  O'Hara. 

The  distance  to  Ballybor 
was  short,  but  the  delay  had 
made  Blake  very  uneasy,  know- 
ing that  the  local  Volunteers 
would  surely  try  and  rescue 
O'Hara  if  they  got  word  of 
his  capture.  Ahead  of  them 
was  a  thick  wood  on  both  sides 
of  the  road,  and  once  past  this 
the  betting  was  in  their  favour. 

They  started  without  lights, 
but  when  they  reached  the 
outskirts  of  the  wood  the  dark- 
ness was  so  intense  that  the 
Crossley  driver  switched  on 
his  lights  and  tried  to  rush 
the  place.  Blake  was  forced 
to  follow  his  example,  or  get 
left  hopelessly  behind. 

Faster  and  faster  went  the 
tender,  bumping  and  skidding 
over  the  wet  bog  road,  the 
lamps  throwing  a  brilliant  ring 
of  white  light  in  front  of  the 
car,  the  rest  inky  dark.  When 
they  had  passed  more  than 
half-way  through  the  wood, 
and  Blake  was  beginning  to 
think  that  they  were  safe,  the 
Crossley  suddenly  began  to  pull 
up  with  a  screech  of  brakes, 
drowned  by  a  volley  of  shots 
from  both  sides  of  the  wood. 
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The  driver  kept  his  head, 
switched  off  his  lights,  and 
the  dreadful  fight  started  in 
the  black  darkness  of  the  wood. 
Blake  turned  his  lights  off 
and  started  to  back  his  car, 
but  in  the  darkness  and  excite- 
ment ran  her  into  the  ditch 
at  the  side  of  the  road,  where 
she  overturned. 

He  shot  clear  of  the  car,  and 
on  regaining  the  road  realised 
that  at  present  it  was  useless 
to  try  and  get  away  with  his 
prisoner,  so  he  shouted  to  his 
orderly  to  guard  O'Hara  until 
the  fight  was  over,  and  went 
forward  to  help  the  Auxiliaries. 

Blake  found  them  lying  down 
on  each  side  of  the  road,  firing 
at  the  flashes  of  the  ambush ers' 
guns,  while  the  leader  and 
driver  were  struggling  to  re- 
move the  barricade  of  timber 
and  big  stones  across  the  road 
under  a  hail  of  bullets  and 
shot.  By  this  time  a  Cadet 
had  got  a  Lewis  gun  into  action, 
and  at  once  sprayed  the  edge 
of  the  wood  on  each  side  of 
the  road  with  a  magazine. 
Promptly  the  ambushers'  fire 
died  down,  and  after  two  more 
heavy  bursts  of  fire  from  the 
Lewis  gun  their  fire  ceased. 
The  Cadets  quickly  switched 
on  the  lights  of  the  Crossley, 
and  started  to  clear  away  the 
barricade. 

Blake  suddenly  thought  of 
O'Hara,  and  ran  back  to  his  car 
to  find  that  he  had  completely 
vanished,  the  orderly  lying 
pinned  to  the  ground  by  the 
overturned  car,  unconscious. 

The  only  chance  now  of  re- 
capturing O'Hara  was  to  push 
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on  to  Ballybor  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, collect  all  the  police 
available,  and  search  the  coun- 
try round  the  scene  of  the 
ambush.  Without  a  motor 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
fugitive  to  get  far  during  the 
next  few  hours. 

But  again  the  Crossley  jibbed, 
and  again  a  priceless  hour  or 
more  was  wasted  before  the 
barricade  could  be  removed 
and  the  car  induced  to  start. 
Nearly  another  hour  was 
spent  in  reaching  the  barracks, 
getting  out  the  men,  and  start- 
ing on  the  hunt. 

Until  long  after  dawn  they 
beat  the  country  within  a 
large  radius  of  the  fatal  wood, 
using  powerful  acetylene  lamps, 
but  to  no  avail :  neither  in 
the  open  country  nor  in  any 
village  could  they  find  any 
sign  or  get  any  tidings  of  the 
missing  prisoner. 

As  soon  as  the  light  was 
good,  Blake  climbed  a  tree  on 
some  high  ground  which  over- 
looked the  country,  and 
searched  in  vain  with  a  power- 
ful pair  of  Zeiss  glasses.  At 
last,  thoroughly  exhausted,  the 
police  returned  to  Ballybor, 
beaten. 

When  Blake's  car  upset  in 
the  wood,  O'Hara  had  the  good 
luck  to  fall  clear,  and  to  roll 
into  the  ditch  at  the  side  of  the 
road.  Here  he  lay  still  for 
several  minutes  until  he  saw 
what  move  the  orderly  would 
make.  When  the  shooting 
slackened  for  a  few  seconds 
he  could  distinctly  hear  the 
groans  of  the  orderly  pinned 
2F 
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under  the  car,  and  at  once 
realised  that  if  he  could  only 
crawl  into  the  wood  he  might 
be  free  again. 

With  great  difficulty  he  man- 
aged to  drag  himself  out  of 
the  ditch  and  over  the  bank, 
only  to  find  another  and  deeper 
ditch  on  the  far  side.  Along 
this  ditch  he  made  his  way 
until  he  judged  that  he  must 
be  close  to  the  attackers  ;  then 
he  wriggled  into  the  wood,  and 
lay  down  to  await  further 
developments. 

O'Hara  was  now  afraid  to 
go  nearer  to  the  ambushers, 
lest  they  should  mistake  him 
for  a  Cadet;  but  before  he 
could  make  up  his  mind  what 
to  do  the  firing  died  down, 
and  he  could  hear  the  attackers 
retiring  through  the  wood. 
Eealising  that  his  only  hope 
lay  with  these  men,  he  got 
up  and  rushed  after  them, 
being  mistaken  in  the  darkness 
and  confusion  for  one  of  them- 
selves. 

Once  clear  of  the  wood, 
O'Hara  found  himself  close  to 
one  of  the  attackers,  and  while 
they  ran  explained  to  him  who 
he  was,  and  learnt  that  the 
ambush  had  been  organised  in 
a  village  close  to  by  the  man 
who  had  escaped  from  the  two 
Cadets. 

On  reaching  this  village  the 
handcuffs  were  soon  filed  off 
O'Hara's  wrists,  two  bicycles 
provided,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Ballybor 
with  a  guide  who  took  him  along 
a  byroad.  It  was  essential  if 
he  was  to  catch  the  steamer 
the  next  day  that  he  should 


hide  that  night  in  Ballybor, 
and  the  chances  were  that 
the  police  would  never  think 
of  O'Hara  hiding  in  the  town, 
practically  within  the  shadow 
of  the  police  barracks. 

Owing  to  the  delay  in  start- 
ing the  Crossley,  O'Hara  and 
his  guide  were  actually  in 
Ballybor  before  the  police  : 
as  they  neared  the  turning 
to  the  barracks  they  could  see 
the  lights  of  the  Crossley  behind 
them.  Passing  through  the 
town  they  made  their  way  to 
the  quay,  where  it  was  arranged 
that  O'Hara  should  spend  the 
night  with  a  Volunteer  called 
Devine,  from  whose  house  it 
was  hoped  that  he  would  be 
able  to  pass  on  to  the  steamer 
next  day  in  the  company  of 
the  stoker. 

At  this  time  the  police, 
except  in  strong  force,  did  not 
leave  the  barracks  at  night, 
and  it  was  thought  quite  safe 
for  O'Hara  to  remain  in 
Devine's  house.  After  a  change 
of  clothes  and  some  food,  he 
retired  to  bed,  hoping  that  his 
troubles  were  nearly  over. 

Early  the  next  morning 
Devine  woke  O'Hara  up  with 
the  bad  news  that  a  picket  of 
Cadets  guarded  the  approach 
to  the  steamer,  and  that  the 
game  was  up.  On  looking  out 
of  the  window  O'Hara  could 
see  a  sentry  with  fixed  bayonet 
on  each  side  of  the  gangway, 
while  others  were  resting  in 
the  small  weighing-house  on 
the  quay-side. 

O'Hara,  who  a  second  before 
had  been  confident  of  escape, 
was  in  despair,  and  collapsed 
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on  the  bed.  After  a  few 
minutes  he  pulled  himself  to- 
gether, and  on  looking  at 
Devine  was  at  once  struck  by 
the  sinister  expression  on  the 
man's  face. 

Bemembering  that  there  was 
a  price  of  £1000  on  his  head, 
and  from  Devine's  expression 
there  was  no  doubt  that  he 
also  was  thinking  of  this  re- 
ward, without  a  second's  hesita- 
tion O'Hara  covered  him  with 
a  big  Colt  automatic,  and  told 
him  that  if  a  way  was  not 
found  to  get  him  on  to  the 
steamer  he  would  shoot  him. 
Devine,  knowing  O'Hara's  re- 
putation, and  preferring  his  life 
to  £1000,  at  once  suggested 
a  plan. 

The  town  of  Ballybor  lies 
about  five  miles  up  a  river, 
and  all  outward-bound  steamers 
drop  the  pilot  in  the  bay  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  where 
he  is  rowed  to  the  little  fishing 
village  of  Doonearra.  The 
steamer  was  due  to  sail  at 
high  tide  that  afternoon,  and 
Devine  suggested  that  they 
should  bicycle  to  Dooncarra, 
where  there  ought  to  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  O'Hara 
aboard  by  the  pilot-boat,  as 
both  the  police  barracks  and 
coastguard  station  there  had 
been  burnt  some  time  ago. 

After  some  breakfast  they 
started  off,  bicycled  boldly  past 
the  picket  on  the  quay,  and 
reached  Dooncarra  without  any 
mishap,  where  Devine  arranged 
for  O'Hara  to  stay  in  a  fisher- 
man's house  until  the  pilot- 
boat  ieft  at  dusk. 

O'Hara  had  never  been  to 


sea  before,  and  was  ill  before 
he  ever  reached  the  steamer. 
As  soon  as  he  got  aboard,  a 
stoker,  who  had  been  warned 
by  Devine  to  expect  O'Hara 
on  the  pilot's  boat,  took  charge 
of  him,  and  at  once  put  him 
into  a  bunk. 

That  night  the  steamer  ran 
into  an  Atlantic  storm,  and 
by  the  time  they  had  made 
the  north  coast  of  Ireland, 
O'Hara  was  beyond  caring 
whether  he  lived  or  died. 

Blake  reported  O'Hara's 
escape  to  the  authorities 
in  Dublin,  who  were  most 
anxious  to  secure  the  man, 
knowing  he  had  been  the  ring- 
leader in  the  worst  atrocities 
committed  in  the  south  recently. 
They  at  once  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  O'Hara  was  trying 
to  get  away  by  boat  from  Bally- 
bor to  Liverpool  and  then  on 
to  America,  hence  the  picket 
of  Cadets  on  the  quay ;  but  to 
make  doubly  sure  they  ordered 
an  ocean-going  destroyer  to 
search  the  steamer  from  Bally- 
bor at  sea. 

After  rounding  the  north  of 
Ireland  the  steamer  ran  into 
smooth  water,  and  O'Hara 
came  on  deck  for  a  breath  of 
fresh  air.  After  a  time  he 
became  interested  in  a  queer- 
looking  long  grey  steamer 
which  was  approaching  them 
from  the  south,  and  very  soon 
the  queer  boat  came  within 
hailing  distance,  and  orders 
were  megaphoned  for  the 
steamer  to  heave  to. 

O'Hara  was  greatly  inter- 
ested^ in  watching  the  progress 
of  the  destroyer  boat,  and  it 
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was   not   until   a   sergeant   of  a  Webly  and  commanded  him 

the    E.I.O.    in    plain    clothes,  to  put  up  his  hands,  that  he 

who    had    known    O'Hara    in  realised    that    this    interesting 

the   south,   covered  him   with  show  was  all  for  his  benefit. 


HI.   THE  LANDING   OF  ARMS. 


It  was  the  busy  hour  of  the 
evening  in  Stephen  Foy's  pub- 
lic-house in  the  small  western 
town  of  Ballybor,  and  Larry 
O'Halloran,  the  barman,  never 
ceased  drawing  corks  and  mea- 
suring out  "  half  ones "  of 
whisky  for  the  endless  flow  of 
customers. 

Larry  was  a  good  example  of 
a  new  type  of  Irishman  which 
the  Sinn  Fein  movement  has 
produced — a  type  regarded  with 
sorrow  and  amazement  by  the 
older  generation,  and  at  present 
unknown  in  England.  What- 
ever faults  an  Irishman  pos- 
sessed, he  always  had  the  saving 
virtues  of  wit  and  cheerfulness. 

Probably  the  British  have 
been  the  last  nation  in  the 
world  to  recognise  the  great 
value  of  clever  propaganda,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
originators  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
movement  knew  the  great  in- 
fluence of  judicious  propaganda 
— they  had  efficient  instructors 
in  the  Boches  —  and  wisely 
started  at  the  beginning,  that 
is,  with  the  children  at  school, 
and  the  result  is  sadly  apparent 
in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland 
to-day  in  the  hatred  of  the 
British  Empire  among  the  young 
people;  and  so  obsessed  are 
they  with  this  hatred  that  they 
have  neglected  to  learn  the 
good  manners  of  their  elders. 


While  Larry's  hands  never 
ceased  serving  out  drink,  his 
brain — trained  from  childhood 
to  one  end  only — never  ceased 
running  on  one  subject,  how 
and  when  to  obtain  arms  to 
defeat  the  British.  Only  the 
previous  evening  Larry  had 
achieved  the  ambition  of  his 
young  life,  when  he  was  elected 
captain  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  Volunteers  in  place  of 
Patsey  Mulligan,  who  had  been 
tried  by  court-martial  and  exe- 
cuted for  treachery  to  the  Irish 
Eepublican  Army. 

Larry,  in  spite  of  his  long 
hair  and  dreamy  Celtic  eyes, 
was  no  fool,  and  knew  quite 
well  that  a  battalion  of  Volun- 
teers without  arms  was  about 
as  much  use  for  fighting  as  a 
mob  of  old  women  with  um- 
brellas, and  that  if  ever  they 
were  to  fight  the  British  with 
any  chance  of  success,  they 
must  have  arms,  and  not 
only  rifles,  but  machine- 
guns. 

Previous  to  this,  by  a  system 
of  raids  at  night,  every  known 
shot-gun  in  the  district  had 
been  collected  by  the  Volun- 
teers ;  but  Larry  realised  that 
to  send  a  Volunteer,  armed 
with  a  single-barrel  shot-gun, 
to  fight  a  British  infantryman 
armed  with  a  magazine  rifle, 
was  only  a  good  example  of 
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the  old  saying  of  sending  a  boy 
on  a  man's  errand. 

While  Larry  was  racking  his 
brains  how  to  obtain  arms,  a 
youth,  obviously  an  American, 
walked  in,  accompanied  by  a 
strange  countryman,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  a  small  private  room 
at  the  back  of  the  house.  But 
though  Larry's  thoughts  were 
far  away,  trying  to  get  Mausers 
in  Germany,  his  eyes  were 
busy  in  the  public-house,  and 
as  the  couple  disappeared  into 
the  room,  he  saw  at  once  that 
the  countryman's  walk  was  the 
walk  of  a  soldier. 

Larry  knew  the  boy,  Micky 
Fee,  well.  His  father  was  a 
wealthy  Irish-American,  who, 
amongst  other  business,  owned 
an  arms  factory  in  the  States, 
and  had  refused  the  request  of 
the  Inner  Brotherhood  re- 
peatedly to  send  arms  to  Ire- 
land for  the  Volunteers. 

It  was  possible  both  to  over- 
see and  to  overhear  what  went 
on  in  the  inner  room.  Larry 
saw  the  couple  sitting  there  in 
close  conversation,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  realised  that  the 
strange  countryman  was  in 
reality  a  British  Secret  Service 
agent,  and  that  Micky,  who 
had  drink  taken,  was  giving 
the  man  all  the  information  of 
the  local  Volunteers  he  could. 

It  did  not  take  Larry  long 
to  determine  what  course  to 
take  with  the  Secret  Service 
agent,  and  he  had  decided  on 
the  same  fate  for  Micky  Fee, 
when  he  suddenly  realised  that 
his  prayers  had  been  answered. 
His  quick  brain  began  to  work 
out  how  many  rifles,  machine- 


guns,  automatics,  and  bombs 
Fee's  father  would  value  the 
life  of  his  only  child  at ;  the 
more  he  thought  of  it,  the 
higher  he  made  the  figures. 

Micky  had  been  on  a  visit 
to  his  grandparents  in  Ballybor 
for  some  months  past,  and  had 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
Volunteers.  About  2  A.M.  the 
next  morning  there  came  a  loud 
knock  at  the  grand-parents' 
house.  When  the  old  man 
opened  the  door  he  found  him- 
self looking  into  the  muzzles 
of  a  ring  of  guns,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Master  Micky  left  for 
an  unknown  destination. 

About  a  fortnight  later 
Michael  Fee  and  his  wife  re- 
ceived the  shock  of  their  lives 
when  they  opened  their  letters 
at  breakfast  one  morning. 
Among  Fee's  was  one  bearing 
the  Ballybor  postmark,  which 
stated  briefly  that  his  son  had 
been  tried  by  a  court-martial 
of  the  I.E. A.  on  a  charge  of 
giving  information  to  the 
enemy  and  condemned  to  death, 
and  that  the  sentence  would  be 
duly  carried  out  unless  Michael 
Fee  presented  so  many  rifles, 
pistols,  machine-guns,  bombs, 
and  ammunition  to  the  I.E. A. 

The  letter  also  stated  that 
Mr  Fee's  answer  was  to  be 
sent  to  a  named  Sinn  Fein 
agent  in  New  York  within 
seven  days  of  the  receipt  of 
the  letter,  who  would  give  him 
a  time-limit  for  handing  over 
the  arms,  and  would  also  tell 
him  where  the  arms  were  to 
be  landed.  A  P.S.  was  added 
suggesting  that  Fee  should 
bring  the  arms  to  Ireland  in  a 
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yacht,  and  that  he  would  be 
able  to  take  his  son  back  to 
the  States  in  her. 

For  many  months  the  Irish 
papers  had  been  full  of  accounts 
of  men  taken  from  their  beds 
in  the  dead  of  night  and  exe- 
cuted outside  their  homes  by 
armed  and  masked  men;  also 
of  the  bodies  of  missing  men 
being  found  in  a  field,  days 
after  they  had  disappeared, 
riddled  with  bullets.  Some  of 
the  Irish  newspapers  tried  to 
throw  the  blame  for  these 
murders  on  the  forces  of  the 
Crown  by  saying  that  the  men 
wore  "  trench  coats,"  but  never 
adding  that  practically  every 
young  man  in  Ireland  nowadays 
wears  a  so-called  trench-coat. 

Fee  knew  that  many  of  these 
murders  were  "  executions  "  of 
men  who  had  given  information 
to  the  police,  and  the  thought 
that  one  morning  at  breakfast 
he  or  his  wife  might  open  an 
Irish  paper  to  read  an  account 
of  the  finding  of  their  son's  body 
riddled  with  bullets,  caused  him 
to  break  out  into  a  cold  sweat. 
Being  a  good  business  man, 
Fee  made  up  his  mind  at  once, 
and  that  evening  found  him 
in  New  York  making  arrange- 
ments with  the  Sinn  Fein  agent 
for  the  immediate  shipment  of 
the  arms  to  Ireland. 

It's  one  thing  to  talk  of 
smuggling  arms  into  Ireland, 
but  quite  another  story  to 
accomplish  it.  To  the  Irish 
peasant,  who  has  never  been 
outside  his  own  country,  it 
looks  as  easy  as  falling  off  a 
log;  but  then  he  has  no  idea 
of  the  power  of  the  British 


Navy,  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment does  not  take  the  trouble 
to  inform  an  Irish  peasant  that 
it  has  the  finest  navy  in  the 
world — he  is  supposed  to  know 
this,  or  to  find  it  out  for  himself. 

When  Fee -asked  the  agent 
for  his  suggestions,  the  agent 
trotted  out  the  usual  stock 
dodges — packing  rifles  in  piano- 
frames,  S.A.A.  in  bags  of  flour, 
and  more  equally  futile  plans, 
and  he  quickly  realised  that 
the  man  was  a  fool,  so  left  him 
and  retired  to  his  room  in  the 
hotel  to  think  out  a  plan  for 
himself. 

For  a  long  time  he  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  picture 
of  his  son's  body  lying  in  a 
vivid  green  field  in  his  native 
land :  he.  could  even  see  the 
clothes  Micky  was  wearing,  and 
the  dirty  white  handkerchief 
(he  was  quite  sure  it  would  be 
dirty)  over  his  eyes.  For  hours 
his  mind  dwelt  on  this  picture, 
but  in  the  end  he  gained  con- 
trol over  himself,  and  before 
he  turned  in  his  brain  had 
evolved  a  sound  plan  of  action, 
and  with  an  Irishman's  san- 
guine temperament  he  fell 
asleep,  thinking  that  his  boy 
was  as  good  as  at  home 
already. 

The  following  morning  Fee 
went  to  a  big  yacht  agent,  but 
found  that  he  had  only  a  steam 
yacht  for  charter.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  wanted  a  motor 
yacht  big  enough  to  cross  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  man  referred 
him  to  a  firm  of  builders  who 
had  a  yacht  of  this  description, 
which  he  believed  was  on  the 
verge  of  completion. 
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Fee  next  made  his  way  to 
the  yard  of  these  builders, 
where  he  found  the  yacht  he 
was  looking  for,  which  had 
been  built  for  a  rich  American 
who  had  recently  died.  He 
soon  came  to  terms,  and  ar- 
ranged with  the  builders  for 
the  addition  of  large  extra  oil- 
tanks,  in  order  that  the  yacht 
would  be  able  to  make  the 
double  journey  to  Ireland  and 
back  without  having  to  take 
in  oil  there. 

As  soon  as  the  yacht  was 
ready  for  sea,  Fee  had  large 
man-holes  fitted  to  the  extra 
oil-tanks,  packed  the  arms  in- 
side them,  and  then  filled  up 
with  oil.  Within  four  weeks  of 
the  receipt  of  Larry  O 'Hallo- 
ran 's  letter,  Mr  and  Mrs  Fee 
sailed  on  their  new  motor 
yacht,  the  Colleen,  for  a  plea- 
sure trip  to  their  native  land 
of  Ireland. 

The  place  chosen  for  the 
landing  of  the  arms  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  places  in 
the  British  Isles,  and  one  of 
the  least  known.  If  you  pic- 
ture the  wildest  Norwegian 
fjord,  and  add  square  miles  of 
mountain,  cliffs,  moors,  bogs, 
lakes,  and  rivers,  you  may  get 
some  idea  of  the  scenery. 

Before  leaving  America  Fee 
cabled  to  his  parents  in  Bally- 
bor  that  he  expected  to  be  in 
Ireland  on  a  certain  date,  know- 
ing that  the  information  would 
reach  Larry  through  friends  in 
the  Post  Office,  and  that  he 
would  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  meet  the  yacht  at  Errinane 
on  that  date,  with  the  result 


that  Larry  passed  the  informa- 
tion on  to  the  Volunteers  in 
the  Errinane  district,  and  in  a 
short  time  every  coastguard 
station  and  police  barracks 
within  a  twelve-mile  radius  of 
the  landing-place  was  burnt. 

On  a  fine  September  day  the 
M.Y.  Colleen  sighted  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  shortly 
afterwards  made  her  way  up 
the  wonderful  natural  harbour 
which  leads  to  the  little  fishing 
village  of  Errinane,  where  she 
dropped  anchor  and  came  to 
rest  after  her  long  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic.  In  a  few  minutes 
a  boat  left  the  quay,  and  Larry 
stepped  aboard  the  yacht,  and 
after  explaining  to  the  Fees 
that  he  had  arrived  in  the  dis- 
trict two  days  previously  with 
their  son  Micky,  insisted  that 
the  arms  should  be  landed  that 
night ;  but  Fee  refused,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  British  Navy 
was  bound  to  know  of  the 
yacht's  arrival,  and  that  if 
they  attempted  to  land  the 
arms  that  night  they  might  be 
caught  by  a  destroyer. 

A  hot  argument  ensued — 
Larry,  now  that  at  last  the 
arms  were  almost  within  his 
grasp,  being  mad  keen  to  get 
them  ashore  at  once.  However, 
the  argument  was  cut  short  by 
a  shout  from  the  deck  that  a 
destroyer  was  coming  up  the 
harbour,  and  Fee  had  great 
difficulty  to  induce  Larry  to 
leave  the  yacht. 

The  destroyer  came  to  an 
anchor  within  fifty  yards  of 
the  Colleen,  and  Fee  could  see 
two  machine-guns  on  the  bridge 
trained  to  sweep  the  yacht's 
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deck.  Before  the  rattle  of  the 
anchor-chain  had  died  away 
a  boat  was  lowered,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  a  party  of  blue- 
jackets, headed  by  a  lieutenant, 
came  aboard  the  yacht. 

Fee  explained  to  this  officer 
that  he  was  an  Irishman  living 
in  America,  and  that  he  had 
come  over  on  a  visit  to  his 
parents.  The  officer  examined 
the  yacht's  papers,  and  then 
gave  orders  to  his  men,  who 
proceeded  to  search  the  yacht 
thoroughly :  mattresses  were 
opened,  all  panelling  taken 
down  by  ship-carpenters,  floors 
lifted,  luggage  searched,  and 
even  the  oil-tanks  sounded, 
while  the  taps  were  turned  on 
to  see  if  they  contained  oil. 

After  three  hours'  searching 
the  sailors  left  the  yacht,  and 
within  half  an  hour  the  de- 
stroyer put  to  sea.  Hardly  had 
she  disappeared  when  Larry 
came  aboard  again,  and  as 
it  was  nearly  dark  by  now, 
he  tried  to  insist  on  starting 
to  land  the  arms,  and  again 
Fee  refused. 

The  yacht  settled  down  for 
the  night,  but  soon  after  mid- 
night a  powerful  searchlight 
was  flashed  on  to  her,  and  again 
the  bluejackets  came  aboard 
and  searched  the  yacht  from 
top  to  bottom.  Eventually 
they  left,  the  searchlight  was 
turned  off,  and  the  destroyer 
could  be  heard  putting  out  to 
sea. 

Larry's  original  plan  had 
been  to  land  the  arms  on  the 
north  side  of  the  bay,  and  to 
hide  them  in  some  caves  r  in 
the  mountains,  where  French 


arms  had  been  hidden  during 
the  rebellion  of  1798,  then  to 
await  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  remove  them  to  Ballybor. 
However,  the  night  the  de- 
stroyer left  the  local  fishermen 
filled  their  boats  with  herrings, 
which  Larry  found  had  all  been 
bought  by  the  big  shopkeeper 
in  Errinane,  who  intended  send- 
ing them  to  Ballybor  Station 
the  next  morning  in  his  three 
Ford  trucks.  Not  daring  to 
land  the  arms  during  the  day, 
Larry  commandeered  the  lor- 
ries, and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark 
landed  the  arms  openly  at 
Errinane  quay,  packed  them 
in  the  largest  fish-boxes  he 
could  find,  and  loaded  the 
boxes  on  to  the  lorries,  putting 
boxes  of  herrings  on  top.  The 
arms  once  landed,  he  restored 
Micky  to  his  parents  on  the 
yacht,  and  within  half  an  hour 
the  reunited  Fee  family  were 
on  their  way  back  to  America. 

Not  long  after  the  yacht  had 
started,  the  lorries  left  Errinane 
on  the  long  run  through  the 
mountains  to  Ballybor.  When 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Erri- 
nane, Larry  halted  his  convoy 
in  a  mountain  pass,  in  order 
to  let  one  of  the  drivers  repair 
a  tyre. 

Hardly  had  they  stopped 
when  the  lights  of  two  cars 
were  seen  behind  them,  de- 
scending the  road  into  the  pass 
from  the  direction  of  Errinane. 
Larry  knew  at  once  that  they 
could  only  be  police  cars,  and 
must  have  been  sent  to  Erri- 
nane on  the  suspicion  that 
arms  had  been  landed  from 
the  yacht. 
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He  at  once  got  his  lorries  on 
the  move,  going  in  the  last  one 
himself,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
could  hear  the  hoot  of  the 
oncoming  cars  close  behind. 
Ahead  of  them  lay  miles  of 
narrow  bog  road,  and  as  long 
as  he  kept  the  rear  lorry  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  the 
police  cars  would  not  be  able 
to  stop  them. 

Soon  he  could  hear  shouts  of 
halt,  followed  shortly  after- 
wards by  a  volley  of  rifle 
bullets,  but  Larry  and  the 
driver  were  well  protected  by 
the  boxes  on  the  lorry.  So 
they  continued  for  about  two 
miles,  the  police  firing  volley 
after  volley  at  the  lorry. 

So  far  so  good;  but  though 
Larry  knew  he  could  keep  the 
police  from  overhauling  them 
for  several  miles,  yet  he  knew 
that  in  the  end  the  police  must 
defeat  him,  unless  he  could  find 
some  means  of  stopping  them, 
and  the  only  way  to  do  this 
was  by  sacrificing  the  rear 
lorry.  This  he  made  -ip  his 
mind  to  do,  as  the^  lorry  only 
carried  the  bombs ;  but  the 
difficulty  was  to  stop  the  police 
altogether. 

The  idea  which  saved  them 
came  from  the  driver,  who 
knew  every  yard  of  the  road, 
and  reminded  Larry  that  half 
a  mile  ahead  of  them  there 
was  an  arched  bridge  over  a 
mountain  river,  the  very  place 
to  block  the  road. 

Larry  climbed  out  on  the 
boxes,  and  with  great  difficulty 
extracted  a  bomb  ;  returning 
to  the  driving  seat,  they  waited 
until  the  lorry  was  on  the 


bridge,  when  they  stopped  the 
engine  and  started  to  run  for 
the  lorry  in  front.  When  they 
had  gone  about  twenty  yards, 
Larry  stopped,  flung  the  bomb 
at  the  lorry  on  the  bridge,  and 
ran  like  a  hare. 

Luckily  there  was  a  steep 
rise  beyond  the  bridge,  and 
just  as  they  reached  the  slow- 
moving  lorry  a  flame  oi!  fire 
shot  up  from  the  bridge  fol- 
lowed by  a  deafening  explo- 
sion. They  learnt  afterwards 
that  the  bridge  was  completely 
wrecked,  the  leading  police  car 
badly  damaged,  and  that  the 
police  took  three  hours  to 
return  to  Errinane,  having  to 
back  their  cars  for  several  miles 
before  they  could  turn. 

The  original  plan  was  to 
hide  the  arms  in  a  saw-mill  in 
Ballybor,  owned  by  a  notorious 
loyalist,  which  fact  would  divert 
all  suspicion  from  the  mill ; 
but  Larry  knew  that  after  the 
encounter  with  the  police  the 
hue-and-cry  would  be  up,  and 
that  the  Auxiliaries  would 
search  every  rat-hole  in  Bally- 
bor before  many  hours  were 
past. 

On  reaching  Ballybor  in  the 
early  hours  they  proceeded  to 
the  mill,  which  was  situated  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  at 
once  unloaded ;  but  instead 
of  hiding  the  arms  there  Larry 
ordered  the  men  to  carry  them 
straight  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  then  sent  them  to  collect 
boats  and  also  fishing  tackle. 

Within  an  hour  six  boats 
containing  the  arms  went  down 
the  river,  and  half  an  hour 
afterwards  the  town  was  sur- 
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rounded  and  searched  through 
and  through  by  Auxiliary  Cadets 
who  had  concentrated  on  the 
place  from  three  different  points 
— their  only  bag  being  the  un- 
fortunate lorry  drivers. 

Some  three  miles  below  Bally- 
bor  there  stand  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  the  ruins  of  a  fine  old 
Franciscan  Abbey,  in  the  vaults 
of  which  the  arms  were  safely 
hidden.  Afterwards  Larry  and 
his  men  spent  the  morning 
fishing  for  sea-trout  towards 
the  estuary,  returning  to  Bally- 
bor  in  the  afternoon,  hungry 
and  worn-out,  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Auxiliaries,  who 
commandeered  their  fish  and 
then  let  them  go  home. 

After  the  murder  of  Patsey 
Mulligan  the  district  of  Ballybor 
was  comparatively  free  from 
outrages  for  several  months, 
and  Blake,  the  D.I.,  began  to 
think  that  his  troubles  were 
over ;  but  very  shortly  after 
Larry  had  successfully  run  his 
cargo  of  American  arms  Blake 
was  undeceived,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  district  became  one 
of  the  worst  in  the  west. 

Success  made  Larry  bolder, 
and  further  success  made  him 
rash.  Being  miles  from  a  road, 
the  old  abbey  was  a  most  in- 
convenient place  to  keep  the 
arms,  and  he  determined  to 
bring  them  to  the  mill  in 
Ballybor. 

Bennett,  the  owner,  had  a 
house  alongside  the  mill,  and 
another  house  some  miles  out 
in  the  country,  where  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  going  from 
Saturday  until  Monday  morn- 


ing, when  the  mill  house  used 
to  be  locked  up. 

Larry  arranged  another  fish- 
ing expedition  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  when  it  was 
dark  they  transferred  the  arms 
from  the  abbey  to  the  mill, 
hiding  them  under  piles  of  saw- 
dust in  the  cellars  below  the 
saw-benches.  It  was  then  de- 
cided to  make  an  assault  on 
the  Ballybor  police  barracks 
the  following  night,  and  to 
wipe  out  the  police  for  good 
and  all. 

But  this  time  his  luck  was 
out.  On  Sunday  afternoon 
Bennett  suddenly  made  up  his 
mind  to  return  to  Ballybor, 
and  motored  there  in  the  after- 
noon with  his  eldest  son.  After 
tea  his  son  took  a  walk  over 
the  mill,  and  to  his  surprise 
found  a  brand-new  American 
repeating-rifle  in  the  clerk's 
office  :  his  father  went  at  once 
to  the  police  barracks  to  inform 
Blake  of  the  discovery,  who 
arranged  to  make  a  raid  on  the 
mill  as,  soon  as  it  was  dark. 

Blake  had  settled  to  take  the 
arms,  if  found  in  the  mill, 
straight  off  to  the  nearest 
military  barracks,  and  to  this 
end  left  the  barracks  with  a 
strong  force  in  two  Crossleys. 
They  went  for  some  distance 
towards  Grouse  Lodge  bar- 
racks, turned  off  at  a  cross- 
roads, and  made  their  way  back 
to  Ballybor,  arriving  at  the 
mill  by  the  time  it  was  dark. 

Leaving  the  cars  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  mill, 
Blake  walked  on  to  the  entrance 
with  a  sergeant  and  a  con- 
stable, and  as  they  drew  near, 
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to  their  surprise  they  saw  that 
the  mill  was  lit  up.  Telling 
his  men  to  wait,  Blake  ad- 
vanced to  the  door,  which  led 
into  the  machinery  buildings, 
and  on  peeping  in  saw  that  the 
place  was  full  of  masked  men 
in  a  queue,  being  served  out 
with  rifles  from  the  clerk's 
office. 

Blake  saw  that  he  must  act 
quickly,  but  that  by  the  time 
he  could  bring  up  his  men  all 
the  masked  men  would  be 
armed,  so  he  determined  on  a 
ruse.  In  a  loud  voice  he 
shouted  out,  "  God  save  us, 
here  are  the  Black  and  Tans  ; 
run,  boys,  for  your  lives,"  and 
at  the  same  time  opened  fire. 

The  magic  words  "  Black  and 
Tan  "  have  the  same  effect  on 
an  Irish  crowd  as  the  name  of 
Cromwell  had  during  a  previ- 
ous period  of  Irish  history,  and 
a  wild  stampede  ensued  in  the 
mill,  the  final  touch  being  added 
by  some  one  switching  off  the 
electric  lights.  As  soon  as 
Blake  saw  the  effects  of  his 
words  he  dashed  in  to  try  and 
secure  a  prisoner,  and  managed 
to  seize  a  man  near  the  en- 
trance, and  hold  him  until  his 
men,  alarmed  by  the  shots, 
arrived  hurriedly  on  the  scene. 

By  the  aid  of  electric  torches 
the  police  quickly  collected  the 
arms  which  the  Volunteers  had 
thrown  away  in  their  panic, 
and  a  constable  having  gone 
to  fetch  the  cars,  they  were 
stowed  in,  and  in  a  short  time 
were  on  their  long  journey  to 
the  military  barracks. 

Larry  stampeded  with  the 
rest  of  the  men  in  the  mill, 


but  once  outside  he  pulled 
himself  together,  and  deter- 
mined to  make  an  effort  to 
regain  his  beloved  arms.  Guess- 
ing that  the  police  would  be 
fully  occupied  removing  the 
arms,  he  made  his  way  back 
along  the  dark  streets  to  the 
mill,  and  saw  the  cars  drive  off. 
Part  of  the  preparations  for 
assaulting  the  barracks  had 
been  to  block  all  roads  along 
which  help  could  come  to  the 
barracks  ;  and,  as  Larry  ex- 
pected, after  some  time  the 
cars  returned  to  the^barracks, 
being  unable  to  proceed  in  any 
direction  owing  to  deep  trenches 
cut  across  the  roads. 

As  soon  as  Larry  had  seen 
the  cars  return,  he  collected 
three  of  his  best  men,  com- 
mandeered a  car  in  the  name 
of  the  I.E. A. — at  this  time  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland  a  harm- 
less citizen  stood  an  excellent 
chance  of  having  his  car  taken 
by  the  military  on  a  Monday, 
by  the  police  on  Tuesday,  by 
the  Auxiliaries  on  Wednesday, 
and  by  the  I.E. A.  for  the 
rest  of  the  week  —  and  drove 
straight  to  the  Cloonalla  dis- 
trict, through  which  he  knew 
that  Blake  would  have  to  pass 
the  next  day  on  his  way  to  the 
nearest  military  barracks.  They 
took  shovels  with  them,  and 
soon  had  the  trench  across  the 
road  filled  in,  and  made  their 
way  to  the  house  of  a  local 
Volunteer. 

That  night  Larry  worked 
like  a  man  possessed,  and  by 
daybreak  had  an  ambuscade 
prepared  for  Blake  at  a  point 
where  the  road,  following  the 
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shore  of  a  large  lake,  runs 
under  an  overhanging  rock, 
and  then  turns  sharp  to  the 
west.  Beyond  the  bend  they 
cut  the  usual  trench,  and  above 
on  the  rock  erected  loopholed 
walls  of  stone  and  sods,  and 
here  they  waited,  armed  with 
every  shot  -  gun,  pistol,  and 
home-made  bomb  which  the 
district  could  produce. 

That  night  Blake  spent  an 
anxious  time  in  his  small  bar- 
rack-room, his  ears  straining 
for  the  sound  of  the  first  shot 
of  the  expected  attack,  and 
his  brain  striving  to  work  out 
the  problem  of  how  to  get  the 
arms  into  safe  keeping.  After 
a  time  he  tried  to  attend  to 
some  routine  work,  but  soon 
gave  it  up  as  hopeless. 

Leaning  back  in  his  chair 
he  lit  a  cigarette.  At  that 
moment  his  eye  was  arrested 
by  a  large  photograph  of  the 
notorious  John  O'Hara  over 
the  fireplace,  and  he  began  to 
think  of  how  the  man  had 
tricked  him  by  getting  away  by 
sea,  while  the  police  were  hunt- 
ing the  countryside  for  him. 
From  O'Hara's  photograph  his 
eye  wandered  to  a  brightly- 
printed  card  hanging  on  the 


wall,    with    a    drawing    of    a 
steamer  on  the  top. 

For  some  time  he  read  the 
letterpress  of  the  card  without 
having  any  idea  of  what  it 
meant ;  then  in  a  flash  he 
realised  that  the  problem  was 
solved.  At  high  tide  the  next 
morning  the  s.s.  Cockatoo  would 
sail  from  the  port  of  Ballybor 
for  Liverpool,  and  if  O'Hara 
had  tricked  him  by  the  sea, 
then  he  could  trick  Larry 
O'Halloran  by  the  same 
means. 

The  following  morning,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
Cockatoo  was  due  to  sail,  two 
Crossleys  dashed  on  to  the 
quay,  and  before  the  usual 
crowd  of  quay  loafers  knew 
what  was  happening,  they  were 
outside  the  yard  gate,  and  a 
strong  guard  of  police  with 
rifles  at  the  ready  had  sur- 
rounded the  gangway  to  the 
steamer.  In  a  few  minutes 
more  the  arms  were  all  aboard 
the  boat,  stacked  in  an  empty 
passenger  saloon,  guarded  by 
police,  and  two  minutes  after 
Blake  had  given  the  captain 
his  instructions,  the  Cockatoo 
was  on  her  way  down  the  river 
for  England. 


IV.   THE  RED   CROSS. 

An  Englishman  who  has  that  an  Irish  soldier  or  police- 
lived  in  Ireland  for  any  length  man  who  visited  his  home  in 
of  time,  knows  that  rivalry  in  the  south  or  west  was  liable  to 
religion  and  politics  not  only  find  the  door  of  his  home  shut 
divides  parts  of  Ireland,  but  in  his  face,  and  even  to  lose 
even  causes  divisions  in  families,  his  life. 

At  one  time  recently  things  had  In  a  small  town  in  the  west 

reached  such  a  state  of  passion  of    Ireland — in    England    you 
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would  call  the  place  a  village 
— there  lived  some  years  ago 
a  shopkeeper  named  John 
Dempsey,  a  steady  hard-work- 
ing man,  who  left  politics 
alone  and  attended  to  his  own 
business.  In  due  course  Demp- 
sey married  and  had  three 
children  —  two  boys,  Patrick 
and  William,  and  a  daughter, 
Sheila. 

The  children  were  educated 
at  the  national  school,  and  as 
soon  as  their  minds  were  cap- 
able of  understanding  anything, 
the  wicked  and  stupid  policy 
of  hatred  of  and  revenge  on 
England  was  drummed  into 
their  ears  week  by  week,  month 
by  month,  and  year  by  year, 
until  the  English  appeared  to 
their  childish  imaginations  to 
be  the  greatest  monsters  of 
brutality  in  the  world. 

After  the  late  war  started, 
not  before,  the  British  news- 
papers and  magazines  impressed 
upon  us  the  thoroughness  of 
the  German  preparations  for 
this  war,  and  amongst  other 
things,  of  how  the  present 
generation  had  had  instilled 
into  their  minds  from  early 
childhood  a  hatred  of  the 
British  by  every  schoolmaster 
and  learned  professor  in  Ger- 
many. For  years  past  this 
German  method  has  been  car- 
ried on  in  Ireland,  Irish  national 
school  teachers  preparing  the 
present  generation  of  young 
men  and  women  for  the  present 
Sinn  Fein  movement. 

You  have  in  England  a 
saying  that  a  little  knowledge 
is  a  dangerous  thing,  which 
applies  very  well  to  many 


national  school  teachers  in  the 
west  and  south  of  Ireland, 
who,  though  they  can  tell  you 
of  every  wrong  which  England 
has  inflicted  on  Ireland  during 
the  last  three  hundred  years, 
yet  know  nothing  of  the  great- 
ness and  power  for  good  of  the 
British  Empire  ;  nor  do  they 
realise  the  vast  benefits  which 
Ireland  reaps  as  a  partner  of 
the  Empire. 

As  time  went  on  John  Demp- 
sey made  and  saved  much 
money  on  porter,  eggs,  and 
other  things,  and  as  the  boys 
appeared  to  be  clever  and 
anxious  to  get  on  in  the  world, 
he  decided  that  they  should 
complete  their  education  in 
Dublin,  Patrick  eventually  to 
become  a  doctor,  and  William 
to  enter  the  priesthood ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  father  an- 
nounced his  intentions,  Sheila, 
who  had  never  been  separated 
from  her  brothers,  implored 
that  she  might  go  with  them 
and  become  a  hospital  nurse. 

In  the  end  the  old  man  gave 
way  and  the  three  children 
went  to  Dublin,  where  Patrick 
duly  qualified  as  a  doctor, 
Sheila  became  a  nurse  in  one 
of  the  hospitals  there,  but 
William  did  not  become  a 
priest. 

When  the  brothers  and  sister 
first  went  to  Dublin,  Sinn 
Fein  was  rapidly  becoming  the 
great  party  of  the  Celts  in 
Ireland,  and  every  young  man 
and  woman  was  pressed  hard 
to  join.  Patrick  and  Sheila 
joined  eagerly,  but  William 
refused,  and  f.he  idea  of  becom- 
ing a  priest  being  now  dis- 
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tasteful  to  him,  he  joined  the 
E.I.C.,  to  the  bitter  resent- 
ment of  his  brother  and  sister, 
who  refused  even  to  see  him. 

During  the  summer  of  1919 
the  two  brothers  and  sister 
met  again  at  home,  Sheila  on 
her  summer  holidays,  Patrick 
waiting  for  an  appointment, 
and  William,  who  was  now 
stationed  at  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Ballybor,  on  leave. 
At  first  the  other  two  resented 
the  presence  of  William,  and 
there  were  bitter  and  passionate 
political  arguments  at  every 
meal ;  but  after  a  time  their 
natural  kindliness  prevailed, 
and  the  three  became  nearly 
as  great  pals  as  formerly,  but 
the  shadow  of  William's  uni- 
form seemed  always  to  come 
between  them. 

Sheila  was  the  first  to  go 
back.  A  letter  from  her  matron 
came  one  morning  asking  if 
she  would  care  to  go  abroad, 
to  take  entire  charge  of  a 
patient  who  had  been  ordered 
to  live  in  Switzerland  by  the 
doctors.  She  did  not  wait  to 
answer,  but  returned  to  Dublin 
that  day,  lest  she  should  be 
too  late. 

Patrick  and  William  were 
at  this  time  typical  of  the  two 
parties  into  which  the  people 
of  the  greater  part  of  Ireland 
were  divided — in  plain  lan- 
guage, Patrick  was  a  rebel 
and  William  a  loyalist !  And 
though  the  loyalist  party  was 
very  small  in  comparison  to 
the  other,  yet  it  would  never 
have  been  so  small  if  proper 
support  from  the  Government 
had  been  forthcoming  at  the 


right  time,  but  would  have 
grown  larger  and  larger  as 
the  outrages  increased,  and 
the  decent  elements  of  the 
population  ranged  themselves 
on  the  side  of  law  and  order. 

During  his  time  in  Dublin, 
Patrick,  young  and  enthusi- 
astic, had  become  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  Sinn  Fein  move- 
ment, and  when  one  day  he 
found  himself  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  a  policy  of  outrage  and 
murder,  he  made  strong  efforts 
to  regain  his  freedom,  but  was 
quickly  made  to  realise  that 
he  now  belonged,  body  and 
soul,  to  Sinn  Fein. 

No  sooner  had  Sheila  gone 
than  the  two  brothers  began 
to  quarrel — to  end  in  hot  and 
bitter  words  at  supper  one 
night,  when  William  left  the 
table  and  returned  at  once  to 
Ballybor.  A  few  days  after- 
wards Patrick  received  an  order 
from  Dublin  to  report  at  once 
to  the  Sinn  Fein  H.Q.'s  there, 
and  though  he  would  have 
liked  to  refuse,  he  dared  not. 

On  arrival  in  Dublin,  Patrick 
duly  reported  at  H.Q.'s,  and 
there  learnt  that  he  had  been 
chosen  for  a  most  unpleasant 
job.  About  this  time,  after 
their  signal  initial  successes, 
the  I.E.A.  were  endeavouring 
to  organise  a  force  which 
would  entirely  wipe  out  the 
police,  or  at  any  rate  reduce 
them  to  complete  impotence. 

To  this  end  the  General 
Staff  of  the  I.E.A.  were  deter- 
mined to  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  achieve  ^success  in 
the  ambuscades  of  patrols  and 
attacks  on  barracks.  During 
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the  preliminary  attacks  the 
rebels  had  lost  heavily  through 
lack  of  medical  care,  and  it 
was  now  determined  that  a 
doctor  should  attend  all  ambus- 
cades and  attacks. 

Funds  were  plentiful,  and 
in  a  few  days  Patrick  found 
himself  set  up  as  a  practis- 
ing doctor  in  a  large  house 
in  Dublin,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that,  when  an  attack 
was  to  take  place  in  a  certain 
district,  he  should  receive  a 
wire  calling  him  to  hold  a 
consultation  in  a  district  close 
by.  They  supplied  him  with 
a  good  car,  there  were  no 
restrictions  on  the  movements 
of  doctors,  so  that  the  busy 
young  Dublin  doctor,  hurrying 
to  the  sick-bed  of  a  country 
patient,  excited  no  suspicion. 

The  plan  was  quite  simple, 
and  worked  smoothly.  An 
ambuscade  would  be  arranged 
at  H.Q.'s  in  Dublin  to  take 
place  at  a  certain  point  where 
it  was  known  that  a  police 
patrol  passed.  The  day  before 
Patrick  would  receive  his  wire, 
and  early  the  next  morning 
would  leave  Dublin  for  the 
scene  of  operations.  When 
within  a  short  distance  of  the 
attack  he  would  stop  his  car, 
and  remain  there  until  the 
fight  was  over,  attend  to  the 
wounded,  and  afterwards  re- 
turn to  Dublin. 

On  two  occasions  he  was 
surprised  by  relief  parties  of 
military,  but  each  time  he  was 
able  to  explain  his  presence — 
that  it  was  a  mere  chance  that 
he  happened  to  be  passing, 
and  that  his  professional  in- 


stincts were  at  once  aroused 
by  the  sight  of  the  wounded 
men. 

In  the  case  of  an  attack  on 
police  barracks  the  procedure 
was  somewhat  different.  Some 
days  before  Patrick  would  re- 
ceive his  usual  wire — never 
from  the  place  where  the  attack 
was  to  take  place,  but  from 
a  neighbouring  town — and  at 
the  same  time  would  receive 
instructions  in  Dublin  of  the 
time  and  place  of  the  attack. 

On  arriving  at  the  place  of 
attack  he  would  put  up  at 
the  best  hotel,  giving  out  that 
he  had  come  to  attend  a  con- 
sultation in  the  town,  from 
which  the  wire  had  been  sent. 
After  a  talk  with  the  local 
Volunteer  captain,  a  house 
would  be  decided  on  as  a 
temporary  hospital,  to  which 
the  wounded  would  be  taken, 
and  after  the  attack  Patrick 
would  simply  disappear. 

At  first  the  danger  and  ex- 
citement appealed  to  his  high- 
strung  temperament,  but  soon 
the  novelty  wore  off,  and  he 
saw  that  there  could  only  be 
one  end  for  him — exposure  and 
professional  ruin,  if  not  a  long 
term  of  imprisonment.  In  vain 
he  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
resume  his  profession,  but  he 
might  as  well  have  begged  for 
mercy  from  the  Inquisition  of 
old. 

One  evening,  on  his  return 
from  an  ambuscade,  Patrick 
found  a  wire  from  Sheila,  say- 
ing that  her  patient  had  sud- 
denly died  in  Switzerland,  and 
that  she  was  crossing  to  Dublin 
that  night.  The  next  morning 
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she  arrived,  radiant  with  health, 
and  eager  for  news. 

Under  her  patient's  will 
Sheila  received  a  legacy  of 
about  £2000  and  a  car,  which 
was  stored  in  a  Dublin  garage, 
and  now  she  was  free  to  devote 
herself  to  the  cause  of  Ireland's 
freedom.  On  hearing  of  Pat- 
rick's occupation,  she  at  once 
determined  to  join  him. 

Patrick  was  devoted  to  his 
sister,  and  tried  hard  to  put 
the  idea  out  of  her  head,  but 
in  the  end  had  to  give  way. 
That  very  day  she  made  him 
take  her  to  H.Q.'s,  where  she 
offered  the  services  of  herself 
and  car  to  the  I.E. A. 

Owing  to  an  insufficient  num- 
ber of  rifles  for  ambuscades  and 
attacks  on  a  large  scale  all  over 
the  country,  the  General  Staff 
had  decided  to  collect  rifles  in 
Dublin  and  send  them  down 
to  the  scenes  of  attacks  in 
cars.  Sheila's  offer  coincided 
with  this  decision,  and  to 
Patrick's  horror  he  and  Sheila 
received  orders  to  attend  at- 
tacks, and  also  to  carry  the 
rifles  and  ammunition. 

The  car  was  found  to  be  a 
large  touring  car,  to  which  a 
false  bottom  was  fitted  to 
take  rifles,  whilst  further  false 
bottoms  under  the  seats  gave 
sufficient  room  to  hide  revol- 
vers, and  a  dummy  space 
which  was  packed  with  S.A.A. 
Sheila  had  large  red  crosses 
painted  on  the  lamps  and  wind- 
screen, and  the  camouflage  was 
complete. 

For  months  the  brother  and 
sister — Patrick  looking  a  typi- 
cal young  doctor,  and  Sheila 


dressed  as  a  hospital  nurse — 
carried  arms  and  first  aid  to 
ambuscades  throughout  the 
south  and  west,  and  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  appears  to 
have  been  aroused  in  the  minds 
of  the  authorities.  Sheila  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  the  excitement, 
and  soon  became  known  as  the 
Florence  Nightingale  of  the 
I.E.A. 

One  day  there  came  a  wire 
from  home  that  their  mother 
was  dangerously  ill,  and  beg- 
ging them  to  go  to  her  at  once. 
Patrick  knew  that  if  they  asked 
leave  to  go,  their  taskmasters 
would  refuse,  and  so  decided 
to  take  "  French  leave." 

William  had  also  been  sent 
for,  and  again  the  two  brothers 
and  sister  met.  After  a  few 
days  their  mother  took  a  turn 
for  the  better,  but  Patrick, 
who  dreaded  returning  to  Dub- 
lin, insisted  on  staying,  in 
spite  of  Sheila's  urgings  to  get 
back  to  their  work. 

Soon  after  their  mother  was 
out  of  danger  Sheila  received 
an  invitation  to  a  dance  at  a 
large  farm-house  about  two 
miles  away,  and  drove  there 
in  the  car,  resplendent  in  a 
Paris  evening  dress.  Patrick 
and  William  refused  to  go,  the 
former  making  the  excuse  that 
he  did  not  like  to  leave  his 
mother,  the  latter  because  he 
knew  that  the  presence  of  a 
policeman  would  break  up  the 
dance. 

That  evening,  after  it  was 
dark,  William  walked  across 
the  fields  to  see  an  old  school 
friend,  one  of  the  few  men  in 
the  district  who  would  speak 
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to  him  at  all,  and  then  only  at 
night  in  his  own  house.  When 
William  left,  this  man  warned 
him  that  Knockbrack  Wood 
would  not  be  a  healthy  place 
for  the  next  few  days,  but  when 
pressed  for  an  explanation 
would  say  no  more. 

When  William  reached  home 
he  learnt  from  his  father  that 
during  his  absence  a  stranger 
had  called  for  Patrick,  and 
that  soon  afterwards  the  two 
had  left  hurriedly  to  fetch 
Sheila,  Patrick  saying  that  he 
would  have  to  return  to  Dublin 
that  night  by  car. 

Old  Dempsey  seemed  much 
upset,  and  after  the  warning 
received  that  night  William's 
suspicions  were  aroused.  As 
soon  as  supper  was  over  he 
retired  to  bed,  or  rather  to 
wait  in  his  room  until  the  house 
was  quiet,  when  he  meant  to 
bicycle  back  to  Ballybor. 

William  had  not  been  in 
his  room  more  than  ten  min- 
utes when  he  heard  Sheila's 
car  drive  up,  and  the  front 
door  open  and  shut.  Then  he 
heard  Sheila  come  upstairs  to 
her  bedroom,  followed  by 
Patrick  and  strange  footsteps, 
and  then  the  closing  of  Patrick's 
door. 

The  bedrooms  of  the  two 
brothers  were  separated  by  a 
thin  partition,  and  William 
managed  to  overhear  enough 
of  their  conversation  to  make 
out  that  there  was  to  be  an 
ambuscade  in  Knockbrack 
Wood  on  Wednesday  night 
(this  being  Monday),  and  that 
Patrick  was  returning  at  once 
to  Dublin. 

VOL.  CCIX. — NO.  MCCLXVI. 


William  lay  as  still  as  a 
mouse,  hoping  that  Patrick 
and  Sheila  would  not  realise 
that  he  was  in  the  house,  and 
in  their  hurry  forget  about 
him.  He  could  tell  from  the 
tone  of  his  brother's  voice 
that  he  was  not  for  it,  but 
further  conversation  was  cut 
short  by  Sheila  calling  out  that 
she  was  ready  to  start. 

Shortly  afterwards  William 
heard  the  three  leaving  the 
house  and  the  car  go  off  in  the 
direction  of  Dublin.  He  waited 
for  a  few  minutes  to  give  the 
stranger  time  to  get  well  away, 
then  got  out  his  bicycle,  and 
with  his  revolver  ready  in  his 
right  hand,  started  off  for 
Ballybor. 

While  William  was  riding 
for  dear  life  to  Ballybor,  Sheila 
and  Patrick  were  tearing  across 
Ireland  to  fetch  the  arms 
for  the  ambuscade.  They 
reached  Dublin  without  any 
trouble,  had  a  short  rest  and 
a  meal,  collected  the  arms 
from  the  secret  hiding-place, 
and  then  started  off  on  the 
return  journey  by  a  different 
route. 

By  previous  arrangement 
they  were  met  outside  the 
town  after  dark  by  the  local 
Volunteer  captain  and  a  party 
of  men,  who  took  over  the 
arms  from  them,  when  they 
drove  on  home.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  left  and 
returned  at  night,  no  one  in 
the  town  had  any  idea  that 
they  had  been  away. 

For  some  weeks  past  the 
police  had  been  bringing  tre- 
mendous pressure  to  bear  on 
2  G 
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the  rebels  throughout  the  south 
and  west,  which  pressure  cor- 
responded with  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  Inspector- 
General  of  the  E.I.C.  So 
strong  was  the  pressure  grow- 
ing that  the  rebel  staff  were 
afraid  of  a  collapse,  and  when 
their  secret  service  learnt  that 
the  I.G.  would  be  motoring 
to  Ballybor  on  this  particular 
Wednesday  night,  they  deter- 
mined to  ambush  him  in  Knock- 
brack  Wood,  and  to  kill  him 
at  all  costs. 

Knockbrack  Wood  lies  along 
both  sides  of  a  main  road  for 
a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and 
a  half,  and  in  the  middle  the 
road  makes  a  sharp  bend  to 
avoid  a  huge  granite  rock 
which  towers  above  the  trees 
and  makes  this  corner  quite 
blind.  On  the  far  side  of  this 
bend  from  the  direction  of 
Ballybor  the  road  rises  sud- 
denly, so  that  a  car  going 
towards  that  place  would  be 
likely  to  approach  the  bend 
at  a  good  pace,  and  be  unable 
to  avoid  an  obstacle  or  trench 
just  round  the  corner. 

Here  it  was  settled  to  make 
the  attempt  on  the  I.G.'s  life, 
and  on  the  Wednesday  the 
local  Volunteers,  under  the 
direction  of  staff  officers  from 
Dublin,  started  to  make  the 
preparations.  By  dark  all  was 
complete,  except  to  cut  a 
trench  across  the  road,  and  a 
large  party  of  Volunteers  had 
taken  up  positions  on  each  side 
of  the  road  at  the  bend. 

It  was  expected  that  the 
I.G.'s  car  would  be  wrecked, 
or  at  any  rate  brought  to  a 


standstill,  just  beneath  the 
big  rock,  on  the  top^of  which 
there  was  a  bombing  post, 
with  orders  to  drop  a  flare 
as  soon  as  the  car  was  below, 
to  enable  the  riflemen  to 
aim  in  the  dark,  and  to  follow 
up  the  flare  with  a  shower  of 
bombs. 

Patrick  and  Sheila  waited 
until  it  was  nearly  dark,  when 
they  motored  to  Knockbrack 
Wood,  leaving  the  car  up  a 
narrow  lane  in  the  wood,  about 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  big 
rock  on  the  Ballybor  side. 
They  then  retired  to  a  safe 
distance  to  await  events. 

After  several  hours  of  wait- 
ing they  left  the  wood  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  road 
to  Ballybor,  as  by  this  time 
they  were  half  frozen  with 
cold.  Shortly  afterwards  they 
were  joined  by  the  Volunteer 
captain,  and  as  it  would  soon 
be  daylight,  Patrick  suggested 
to  him  that  the  men  should  be 
sent  home. 

The  Volunteer  captain  was 
a  stupid  fellow,  and  further, 
he  resented  any  suggestion  as 
to  what  he  should  do  from 
Patrick ;  and  the  three  of 
them — Sheila,  Patrick,  and  the 
captain — began  a  heated  argu- 
ment in  the  middle  of  the  road  : 
the  captain  argued  that  an 
order  was  an  order,  and  that 
he  would  keep  his  men  there 
until  the  next  night  if  neces- 
sary, or  even  longer. 

Patrick  saw  the  mistake  he 
had  made,  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  started  to  return  to 
the  car  with  Sheila. 

Now   their   whole   attention 
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had  been  centred  on  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  I.G.'s  car 
was  expected  to  come,  and  the 
last  thing  they  expected  was 
a  counter-attack  from  the  di- 
rection of  Ballybor ;  but  as 
Patrick  and  Sheila  turned  to 
leave  the  Volunteer  captain, 
they  found  themselves  covered 
by  a  party  of  E.I.C.,  with 
Blake  at  their  head,  and  at 
the  same  time  heavy  firing 
burst  out  in  the  wood  on  both 
sides  of  the  road. 

Patrick  and  Sheila  had  no 
alternative  but  to  put  up  their 
hands,  but  the  Volunteer  cap- 
tain tried  to  escape,  and  was 
promptly  shot  by  a  constable. 
Blake  asked  what  they  were 
doing  at  such  an  hour  on  the 
highroad,  and  Patrick  was 
starting  his  usual  story  of 
how  he  and  his  sister  were 
on  their  way  from  Dublin  to 
attend  an  urgent  case  in  the 
country,  but  when  he  caught 
sight  of  his  brother  William 
standing  behind  Blake,  he  fal- 
tered and  remained  dumb. 

Before  Blake  could  ask  any 
more  questions  they  had  to 
jump  to  one  side  to  avoid  a 
Crossley  full  of  Auxiliaries, 
which  dashed  past,  and  stopped 
a  few  yards  beyond  them,  the 
Cadets  at  once  jumping  out 
and  taking  up  positions  on 
each  side  of  the  car  with 
Lewis  guns  trained  to  sweep 
the  road  as  far  as  the  big 
rock.  Blake,  after  ordering 
William  and  a  constable  to 
take  Patrick  and  Sheila  down 
the  Ballybor  road  out  of  the 
line  of  fire  until  he  could  deal 
with  them,  took  command  of 


the  Auxiliaries,  and  waited  for 
the  action  to  develop. 

By  this  time  it  was  daylight, 
and  the  police,  who  had  worked 
round  the  flanks  of  the  am- 
bushers,  began  to  make  it 
pretty  hot  for  the  men  in  the 
trenches.  Now  it  is  one  thing 
to  shoot  an  unfortunate  police- 
man perched  up  in  a  stationary 
lorry  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
and  quite  a  different  story 
when  the  policeman  starts  to 
shoot  you  in  the  back  from 
behind  a  tree,  and  very  soon 
the  Volunteers  broke  from  their 
trenches  and  started  to  stream 
down  the  Ballybor  road. 

There  was  a  momentary  lull 
in  the  firing,  broken  by  two 
hurricane  bursts  of  fire  from 
the  Cadets'  Lewis  guns,  and 
the  Volunteers  fell  in  little 
heaps  on  the  grey  limestone 
road  ;  the  remainder  hesitated, 
and  then  ran  for  their  trenches, 
to  be  met  by  a  hail  of  bullets 
from  the  police,  who  had  taken 
up  positions  commanding  the 
trenches  while  the  Volunteers 
were  trying  to  escape  by  the 
road.  Again  they  tried  to 
escape  along  the  road,  and 
again  the  Lewis  guns  spat  out 
a  magazine  of  bullets  whilst 
a  man  could  count  five,  the 
noise  of  the  guns  being  inten- 
sified by  the  dead  wall  of  trees. 

The  few  Volunteers  now  left 
threw  down  their  arms,  put 
up  their  hands,  and  the  fight 
was  over. 

In  the  meantime  William 
had  taken  his  brother  and 
sister  down  the  Ballybor  road 
until  they  came  to  the  lane 
where  the  car  was,  and  here 
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he  told  them  to  wait.  After  a 
few  minutes  Sheila  asked  him 
to  send  the  constable  out  of 
hearing,  as  she  wished  to  talk 
to  him. 

After  the  constable  had  re- 
tired up  the  lane  there  was  a 
terrible  silence  for  several  min- 
utes. Patrick  and  Sheila  both 
realised  too  late  that  William 
must  have  been  in  the  house 
when  they  started  on  their 
journey  to  Dublin  for  the  arms, 
and  that  he  must  have  gone 
straight  to  Ballybor  to  warn 
the  police  of /the  impending 
ambuscade.  They  knew  that, 
even  if  they  were  not  sentenced 
to  death,  they  could  not  escape 
a  long  term  of  imprisonment, 
and  that  they  had  been  be- 
trayed by  their  own  brother, 
but  would  not — or  could  not — 
realise  that  William  had  only 
done  his  duty. 

Suddenly  Sheila  burst  into 
a  passionate  denouncement  of 
William's  treachery  to  his  coun- 
try and  his  own  flesh  and 
blood,  to  be  stopped  by  Patrick 
with  great  difficulty,  who,  con- 
trolling his  rising  passion  and 
terror  by  a  great  effort,  im- 
plored William  for  their 
mother's  sake  to  let  them 
escape  while  there  was  yet 


time.  At  any  rate  to  let 
Sheila  go — surely  the  British 
Government  did  not  wage  war 
on  women. 

Poor  William  was  torn  be- 
tween love  for  his  brother  and 
sister  and  his  duty  to  his  King. 
In  those  short  moments  he 
went  through  the  agony  of 
hell,  knowing  well  that  if  he 
refused  to  let  them  escape  he 
would  carry  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  the  brand  of  Cain  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  he  let  them  go 
he  would  not  only  be  be- 
traying his  King,  but  also  he 
would  ruin  his  own  career, 
and  probably  Blake's  as 
well. 

To  William's  great  credit  be 
it  said,  his  sense  of  duty  pre- 
vailed, and  he  refused  to  let 
them  go ;  and  to  his  great 
relief  the  unhappy  scene  was 
cut  short  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  Blake. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  con- 
stable returned,  and  reported 
to  Blake  that  he  had  found  a 
Eed  Cross  car  up  the  lane. 
Blake  gave  orders  for  the  car 
to  be  brought  on  to  the  high- 
road, and  after  collecting  his 
men,  started  for  Ballybor  with 
Patrick  and  Sheila  prisoners  in 
their  own  car. 
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HONOUKS   EASY, 


BY   C.   E.   MONTAGUE. 


WHEN  Colin  March,  a  younger 
son  of  the  famous  diplomatist, 
played  in  a  British  embassy 
garden  abroad,  his  foreign  nurse 
gave  him  a  tortoise.  "  A  useful 
beast,"  she  explained:  "it  de- 
vours cockroaches ;  they  are 
its  passion." 

Colin  wanted  to  see  this 
beneficent  passion  at  work.  So 
he  captured  one  of  the  em- 
bassy's many  cockroaches,  and 
put  it  down  in  front  of  the  tor- 
toise's nose,  like  an  early  Chris- 
tian presented  to  a  lion.  The 
tortoise  eyed  the  offered  feast, 
and  mused  deeply.  The  cock- 
roach did  not  muse.  It  was  a 
cockroach  of  action.  Without 
any  apparent  need  for  reflec- 
tion it  bolted  for  cover,  like 
a  flash  of  blackness,  right 
into  the  tortoise's  shell,  and 
hid  itself  in  that  profounder 
thinker's  armpit. 

The  cadet  of  a  dynasty  of 
ambassadors  was  charmed  with 
the  cockroach's  wit.  He  filed 
the  whole  affair  in  a  pigeon- 
hole of  his  'cute  little  mind. 
As  he  grew  up  he  would  often 
chuckle  to  think  of  it.  Piquant 
parallels  would  occur  to  him. 

When  Colin  was  twenty  the 


war  came. 


C'est  beau. 


he  said,  when  he  saw  what 
was  done  on  the  spot  by  most 
of  the  young  men  that  he  knew. 
He  was  a  connoisseur.  He 


could  tell  a  fine  gesture.  "  It 
makes  fools,"  he  said,  "of  us 
scoffers.  It  is  as  if  God  had 
broken  loose  out  of  the  churches. 
Little  new  peers  like  my  dear 
cousin  Grax  are  becoming  pa- 
trician. The  rich  are  fairly 
jumping  through  the  needle's 
eye — flocks  of  'em — sheep  at 
a  gap." 

Colin  was  not  to  be  carried 
off  his  own  feet  by  any  rush 
to  take  arms.  He  made  no 
holy  excuses  about  the  omis- 
sion :  his  sense  of  humour 
saved  him  from  that.  The 
only  kind  of  humbug  that  it 
would  allow  him  to  practise 
was  humbug  conscious  and 
gleeful — not  Pecksniff's  hum- 
bug ;  only  Sganarelle's.  It 
was  a  vital  interest  to  him, 
he  demurely  said,  not  to  be 
dead.  And  how  could  a  ruling 
class  rule  from  the  tomb  f 
Might  not  one  honestly  praise 
Father  Damien  without  rush- 
ing off  to  nurse  lepers  f  Be- 
sides, his  elder  brother  was 
badly  wounded  already  ;  life, 
he  pointed  out,  might  at  any 
moment  become  vastly  more 
worth  living  than  ever. 

And  yet  the  war,  and  the 
way  that  his  caste  thought 
about  it,  were  not  to  be  easily 
talked  out  of  his  path.  Like 
lions,  they  straddled  across  it ; 
like  tortoises,  they  impended 
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over  our  quick-witted  cock- 
roach. Perhaps  he  remem- 
bered. He  seemed  to.  For 
one  day  he  spoke  to  fris  father, 
his  father  spoke  to  the  proper 
person,  and  Colin  was  given 
a  temporary  commission  for 
"  special  employment "  in 
France.  From  war  he  thus 
found  refuge  in  the  Army. 
The  cockroach  was  safe  in  the 
tortoise's  armpit. 

There  were  many  strange 
"'special  employments "  in 
France.  One  special  employee 
wrote  tracts  upon  the  duty  of 
desertion,  for  airmen  to  drop 
on  the  enemy's  lines.  Another 
kept  a  country-house  for  visit- 
ing magnates  to  stay  at.  An- 
other met  dying  officers'  wives 
at  the  boat,  and  whisked  them 
away  in  fleet  cars  to  the  death- 
beds. All  these  had  something 
to  do.  And  there  were  others, 


who  may  have  done  little  harm. 
Colin  was  one  of  them.  "G.H.Q., 
5th  Echelon,"  was  his  army 
address.  By  day  he  sat  in  a 
tin  hut,  properly  warmed.  His 
casement  opened  on  the  Chan- 
nel's foam.  A  sergeant-major 
brought  him  forms  to  sign,  and 
said,  "  The  place,  sir,  for  the 
name  is  'ere."  He  had  a  tele- 
phone soon — a  great  help  in 
crying  off  dinner  engagements 
whenever  a  more  amusing  one 
came.  He  made  the  right  faces 
when  any  one  called.  He  was 
always  game  for  a  round  of 
golf  with  the  Brigadier  at  Le 
Touquet.  For  these  duties  his 
qualifications  were  excellent 
French  and  Italian.  He  may 
not  have  borne  any  physical 
part  in  the  great  westward 
retreat.  But  how  could  he  ? 
What  good  would  it  do  to 
wade  into  the  sea  ? 


n. 


For  three  months  Colin  led 
a  life  of  rude  health,  brightened 
by  spirited  tiffs  with  other 
saviours  of  the  country.  Euder 
disputes  going  on  elsewhere 
formed  a  dim,  distinguished 
background  for  these  engaging 
figures  :  battles  and  sieges,  the 
Marne  and  the  Aisne,  the  fall 
of  Antwerp,  the  First  Battle 
of  Ypres.  Colin  was  highly 
aware  of  the  value  of  all  this 
forest  distance  of  tapestried 
gloom  against  which  his  own 
foreground  figure  was  planted. 
He  knew  what  was  what.  All 
this  was  romance,  like  the 
whining  of  winds  that  have 


blown  over  deserts  of  snow 
when  they  sniff  at  night  round 
the  house  where  a  person,  who 
knows  what  is  what,  lies  in 
bed,  with  the  firelight  leaping 
or  musing. 

Then  came  the  Deluge.  Or, 
rather,  one  of  the  Deluges. 
Colin  would  say  :  "  Poor  old 
G.H.Q.  was  made  to  be  inun- 
dated and  reinundated,  like 
Holland,  on  proper  occasions. 
Or  it's  like  England,  with  Picts 
and  Brythons  and  Angles  and 
Normans  all  rushing  it  in  their 
turns.  All  of  us  here  are  ex- 
conquerors,  layer  on  layer  of 
us.  First  to  charge  in  were 
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the  War  Office  braves,  the  old 
hands,  the  mighty  hunters  of 
good  jobs  before  the  Lord.  I 
came  as  a  sutler  with  them. 
I'm  the  jeune  premier  arriviste. 
Then,  after  three  months  of 
the  war,  the  notes  of  a  distant 
recessional  march  strike  our 
ears,  a  thunderous  tramping  is 
heard  in  the  east,  and  there 
burst  in  upon  us  the  pick  of 
the  old  Eegulars  from  the  front 
— oh,  not  all  of  them,  only 
those  who  had  found  that  it 
was  not  the  right  sort  of  war, 
and  that  they  had  the  right 
sort  of  friends.  Approaching, 
they  took  a  short  run,  and 
fairly  butted  and  rammed  their 
way  into  shelter,  with  all  their 
mothers  and  uncles  pushing 
them  hard  from  behind — fell 
right  in  on  top  of  us  here  with 
their  cavalry  spurs  and  their 
Guards  knickerbockers  and  but- 
tons and  swashing  and  martial 
outsides.  They  were  like  the 
saints  taking  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  by  storm.  We  tried 
to  be  nice  to  them  ;  sat  as 
close  as  we  could  to  make 
room  ;  cut  our  work  in  two 
and  gave  them  half,  like  St 
Martin's  ;  talked  to  them  kindly 
and  wittily.  They  only  stared. 
Then  I  knew  them — the  poor 
old  Army  Class  worthies  at 
school.  Look  at  Claude,  par 
exemple  —  his  eyes  !  *  There 
is  no  speculation  in  those 
eyes.'" 

Claude  Barbason's  brain,  it 
may  be,  was  not  all  air  and 
fire.  And  Colin  was  yoked  to 
him  now.  They  bit  wooden 
penholders  in  the  same  hut, 
and  perfected  a  dislike  of  each 


other  that  they  had  roughed 
out  in  peace  time  in  London. 
"  Ever  see,"  Colin  would  pleas- 
antly ask  you,  " such  a  good 
German  as  Claude  t  Tout  ce 
qu'il  yade  Boche,  dbsolument  !  " 
Claude's  face,  indeed,  with  its 
pink-and-white  gravity,  heavy 
blue  eyes  and  straw  hair,  did 
call  up  visions  of  German 
officer  prisoners.  No  doubt  he 
had,  through  his  ancestors, 
sojourned  in  England  a  good 
thirteen  hundred  years.  Still, 
you  could  fancy  him,  that  long 
ago,  full  of  home  thoughts  of 
West  Saxony,  marching  Lon- 
donward  from  the  sea,  mopping 
the  sweat  from  pink  cheeks  and 
shaking  the  yellow  hair  away 
from  china-blue  eyes,  to  see 
for  the  first  time,  from  the 
Kentish  chalk  downs,  the 
Thames  shining  below  through 
the  trees. 

Claude  could  take  his  own 
part  without  positive  sparkle 
in  this  commerce  in  compli- 
ments. Colin  to  him  was  "  the 
mountebank,"  with  his  "  bound- 
ing cleverness  "  and  his  "  beast- 
ly quotations."  Colin,  he  said, 
dirtied  everything  that  he 
touched ;  he  seemed  to  like 
rolling  himself  and  every  one 
else  in  the  mud  ;  he  called  the 
scarlet  Staff  tabs — which  they 
were  both  seeking — the  Red 
Badge  of  Funk  ;  he  said  the 
Job  Lot  Mess,  where  they  and 
the  other  odds-and-ends  ate, 
ought  to  hang  out  a  sign  on 
a  board,  "  Au  Eamtaillement 


des    Embusquts 


he    called 


Fifth  Echelon  "  Chelsea  "  and 
"  Greenwich  "  because,  as  he 
idiotically  said,  it  gave  a  secure 
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and  honoured  old  age  to  so 
many  young  men ;  he  was 
always  dragging  in  rotten  gob- 
bets of  verse,  with  foul  under- 
meanings  :  "  Soldier,  rest,  thy 
warfare  o'er  "  ;  "  Keep  thou 
still  when  clans  are  arming  "  ; 
"  His  tin  hat  now  shall  be  a 
hive  for  bees," — oh,  there  was 
no  end  to  his  loathsomeness. 

"  Speak  for  yourself,"  Claude 
often  wanted  to  say.  Let  the 
follow  befoul  his  own  nest,  and 
not  decent  people's.  What 


could  an  amateur  soldier  like 
that  know  about  what  a  real 
soldier  must  feel  t  Yet  Claude's 
scorching  retorts  did  not  get 
themselves  uttered,  only  some- 
thing dry  and  austere,  like,  "  I 
suppose  we  all  get  our  orders 
and  have  to  obey  them,"  or, 
"  Well,  if  you  don't  mind,  I'll 
get  on  with  my  work.  There's 
a  war  on,"  said  with  a  reprov- 
ing stiffness.  Then  Claude 
would  bite  his  penholder  pretty 
severely. 


in. 


I  fancy  it  was  in  the  gloom 
following  one  of  these  inde- 
cisive engagements  with  Colin 
that  Claude's  eyes  were  sud- 
denly opened,  like  Adam's  and 
Eve's,  and  he  saw  that,  for 
the  high  purpose  of  conflict 
with  Colin,  he  (Claude)  was 
little  better  than  naked.  If, 
now,  he  had  a  ribbon  or  two 
on  his  bosom,  all  the  darts  of 
Colin's  flashy  trashy  wit  would 
be  deflected ;  Claude  would 
be  armour-plated,  like  capital 
ships  ;  like  generals,  he  would 
be  able  to  score  without  saying 
a  word,  just  by  sitting  behind 
the  front  of  his  tunic  and  let- 
ting it  tell. 

Somebody  said  in  his  hearing 
that  night  that  the  King  of 
Alania — we'll  call  it  Alania — 
was  soon  to  visit  our  front. 
Claude  listened.  After  dinner 
he  cast  a  long  passionate  look 
at  a  framed  thing  that  hung 
on  the  ante-room  wall.  It 
looked  from  afar  like  a  coloured 
plate  of  the  full  solar  spectrum, 


but  it  was  labelled,  "  The 
Eibbons  of  all  the  World's 
Orders  of  Honour."  Yes,  an 
Alanian  ribbon  was  there — a 
blue  one,  a  beauty.  Fie, 
thought  Claude,  upon  this  quiet 
life  in  a  hut,  yoked  with  an 
unbeliever.  Swiftly  he  wrote 
to  three  uncles  of  his — wrote 
as  he  had  not  written  since  the 
days  when  he  first  perceived 
that  the  trenches  were  no  place 
for  him. 

The  uncles  were  loyal ; 
Claude,  if  a  babe  in  some  ways, 
was  no  Babe  in  the  Wood. 
And  they  were  soldiers,  and 
well  placed  for  doing  good 
deeds  to  a  nephew.  One  of  the 
three  was  in  actual  charge  of 
the  plans  for  giving  this  Alanian 
King  a  good  time,  vice  some- 
body else  who  was  ill. 

The  King  duly  came.  He 
was  reverentially  motored  about 
from  meal  to  meal,  well  in  the 
rear  of  our  front.  And  who 
but  Claude  sat  in  state  beside 
the  chauffeur,  except  when  he 
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— Claude,  not  the  chauffeur — 
leapt  down  to  open  the  door! 
In  this  great  office  Claude  bore 
himself  meekly  through  three 
dusty  midsummer  days.  On 
the  third  evening  the  King  and 
his  British  guides,  nurses,  and 
gillies  of  every  degree  stood 
somewhat  self  -  consciously 
grouped  at  Amiens  on  one  of 
that  city's  desolate  lengths  of 
low  railway  platform.  The 
guest  was  going  away.  Abrupt- 
ly the  fountain  of  honour  was 
turned  full  on,  and  it  played 
in  the  twilight. 

Nervous  and  kind,  wishful 
to  do  the  right  thing  by 
Britain,  but  not  to  keep  one 
of  France's  trains  waiting,  the 
King  dealt  out  Stars  of  Alania 
with  shy  expedition  to  all  the 
British  officers  who  had  done 
anything  for  him.  An  A.D.C. 
stood  beside  him  and  fed  the 
blue-ribboned  trinkets  into  the 
gracious  hand.  Claude  went  in 
last.  But,  even  when  he  was 
bestarred,  three  stars  were  vis- 
ibly left  over.  The  King  held 
one  of  them,  ready  to  shed. 
The  A.D.C.  was  still  holding 
an  unmistakable  brace.  Some- 
body must  have  miscounted. 
Or  else,  as  Claude  came  to 
believe  later,  the  devil  was  in 
it.  The  fountain  of  honour 
looked  like  slopping  over  the 
edge  of  its  basin. 

A  little  way  off,  in  the 
gathering  dusk,  three  British 
officers,  not  attached  to  the 
King's  party,  were  standing, 
perhaps  awaiting  the  train, 
perhaps  not.  The  Alanian 
A.D.C.  cast  a  look  towards 
them.  Then  he  looked  at  the 


King  and  drew  the  King's  eyes 
towards  the  trio.  The  King 
nodded.  "  There  iss,"  he  said 
sweetly,  "  no  British  officer 
who  iss  not  worthy."  The  red- 
eyed  train  for  Paris  was  now 
clanking  out  of  the  tunnel 
into  the  station.  "Quick, 
please !  "  said  the  King,  in 
Alanian. 

The  unpremeditated  vessels 
of  the  royal  grace  were  in- 
formed. And  the  angel  of  this 
annunciation  was  Claude.  To 
his  unaffected  distaste  he  found, 
on  approach,  that  one  of  the 
three  was  Colin.  Still,  Claude's 
not  to  reason  why,  at  any  rate 
until  later.  He  delivered  royal- 
ty's summons.  In  three  min- 
utes the  three  remainder  Stars 
had  settled  into  their  new, 
fortuitous  homes,  the  King  had 
peace  in  the  quickening  train, 
and  Claude  had  briefly  let 
himself  go,  on  the  question  of 
unearned  increment,  and  was 
hearing  a  little  from  Colin 
about  the  divine  super-equity 
of  the  ruling  that  he  who  had 
borne  the  burden  and  heat  of 
three  full  days'  work  in  the 
vineyard  should  not  receive 
more  than  he  who  had  wrought 
for  one  hour  only. 

"  An  hour  !  "  objected  the 
literal  Claude.  "Why,  you 
only  paraded  for  pay  !  " 

"  Absolutely,"  said  Colin. 
But  he  was  too  modest.  That 
dramatic  scene  at  the  station 
had  really  taken  some  skill 
and  pains  to  bring  off.  Drama, 
they  say,  is  the  art  of  pre- 
paration. 

Claude  simmered  and  fumed. 
"  Anvhow,"  Colin  said  like  an 
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angel,     "  it     has     all     ended 
happily." 

"  Not  that  I  wanted,"  Colin 
explained  to  me  later,  "  this 
acrid  Alanian  blue  blob.  Bed 
is  the  only  wear,  to  my  mind, 
on  this  obscene  khaki.  Still 
one  has  to  take  life  as  it  comes. 
So  I  went  to  the  station.  I 
even  took  other  trouble.  Why 
should  I  have  to,  though  ? 
Why  should  Claude  have  to  eat 
dust  all  over  the  Pas  de  Calais 
before  he  can  stick  what  he 
likes  on  his  coat !  Let's  have 
Free  Trade  in  all  ribbons. 
Then  they'd  give  real  distinc- 
tion. A  man  would  write 
himself  down  just  what  he  is, 
by  the  things  he'd  put  on.  All 
the  born  base-wallahs  would 


put  up  three  rows  on  the  spot, 
if  they've  not  got  them  now. 
The  Samurai  at  the  front  would 
take  care  to  wear  nothing — 
they'd  be  like  the  patriciate 
we're  getting  in  England  at 
last,  the  fellows  who  won't 
take  the  peerages.  I  should 
wear  dozens,  but  I'd  be  an 
artist  about  it.  I'd  paint 
like  a  Eubens  and  wear  my 
own  picture.  I'd  start  from 
that  deep  Eussian  red  with  the 
bottomless  lustre — the  Cross  of 
St  George,  or  what  is  it  ? — and 
fight  it  out  in  that  key  all  the 
summer.  Oh,  I  see  red ;  I 
can  hear  it — whole  chords  of 
red,  peals  of  it.  Isn't  any 
Grand  Duke  ever  coming  this 
way  f  " 


IV. 


None  came.  But  some  bird 
of  the  air  must  soon  have 
carried  to  Colin  the  news  that 
a  mission  of  British  officers, 
heroes  of  Mons  and  the  Marne, 
was  about  to  visit  the  Eussian 
front.  For  Colin  wrote,  swiftly 
and  well,  to  the  proper  person 
in  London.  He  had  heard 
that  for  this  mission  ten  hard- 
bitten fighters  were  needed ; 
they  had  to  have  manners, 
know  French,  and  be  able  to 
carry  their  wine.  Colin  an- 
swered the  call  of  his  country 
the  moment  he  got  it  to  come 
to  him.  It  was,  he  saw,  no 
case  for  delay.  Empires  perish. 
Before  such  another  call  came 
the  Eussians  might  have  a 
Eepublic,  and  no  decorations 
about,  like  the  poor  Yanks, 


and  then — too  late,  the  saddest 
words  in  life,  too  late.  Plenty 
of  time  later  on,  for  Colin  to 
prosecute  his  conquests  in 
France.  He  took  his  stand 
now  with  the  nine  other 
courteous  and  capacious  lin- 
guists. 

In  holy  Eussia  the  primitive 
virtue  of  hospitality  was  so 
ardently  practised  that  Colin 
came  back  crying  out  for  a  sep- 
arate peace.  No  mere  London 
season,  he  vowed,  had  ever 
made  such  demands  upon  the 
digestive  force  of  the  cele- 
brants as  this  Muscovite  joy- 
ride.  Still,  that  profoundly 
lustrous  red  ribbon  was  his. 

He  brought  back,  besides,  a 
lot  of  good  stories.  One  was 
about  a  Japanese  colonel,  an- 
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other  guest  of  the  Tsar's.     In  the     Japanese     Government's 

a  Eussian  trench  this  child  of  plight.     For,  by  way  of  good 

the  sunrise  had  strayed  from  manners,  it  had  to  pretend  to 

the  side  of  his  guides  and  fallen  believe  that  the  murder  was 

in  with  four  Eussian  privates,  not  got  up  by  the  Tsar.    And, 

They  were  good  lads  from  the  to  keep  up  this  pose,  a  Eussian 

country,    simple    but    careful.  Staff  Captain,   the  guide  who 

They   were   not   sure   whether  had  not  succeeded  in  keeping 

the  war  was  still  the  old  one  the  Japanese  Colonel  alive,  had 

with  Japan  or  another.     Any-  to  be  given  a  Japanese  Order, 

how,   they  considered  it  safer  "  The  gaud,"  said  Colin  to  the 

to  kill  a  loose  Jap.    The  faith-  Job  Lot  Mess,  "  was  a  treasure, 

ful  souls  did  it,  and  Colin  de-  a  sovereign  prince  of  enamels, 

clared    that     the     consequent  We   ought   to   make  more   of 

Eussian    apologies    to    Japan  the  Japs.     We  ought  to  shift 

were  a  classic  for  young  attache's  the   whole    war   farther  East. 

to    study,    apart    from    their  We    might   hold    all   the    gor- 

primary  worth  as  light  fiction,  geous   East   in  fee.     Churchill 

Eicher    still    in    comedy    was  is  right." 


V. 

Claude    did    not    hear    this  two,  for  his  safety,  and  passed 

address  upon  strategy.    Claude  across    dry  t      AJnd    now    the 

too  had  gone  East,  though  less  right    quarter    was    clear.      It 

far.     When  left  alone  in  the  was    that    bachelor    uncle    of 

hut    he    had    thought    deeply  Claude's   who   had   lately   got 

about   A.D.C.'s.     Peace,    per-  the     command    of    a    Corps, 

feet   peace,   was    their    lot   in  "  Claude  is   descended,"   Colin 

this    war.       They   toiled   not,  explained,  "  from  a  long  line  of 

neither    did    they    fight :    yet  bachelor  uncles.    All  Barbasons 

honour   found   them ;     beauty  are.      That's    why    they're    so 

fell,  as  it  were,  from  the  air,  rich." 

and  was  caught  upon  their  On  the  second  day  of  the 
tunics.  Claude,  as  the  New  Battle  of  Loos,  Claude  rallied 
World  says,  figured  upon  it.  round  this  beneficent  uncle. 
Then  he  acted.  Nature  may  The  new  AJD.C.  took  the  place 
not  have  made  him  expressly  of  a  wild  young  peer  who  had 
for  action :  rather,  perhaps,  for  gone  mad,  and  swindled  and 
the  contemplation  of  himself  lied  his  way  back  to  the  head 
in  some  becoming  light.  But  of  an  equally  wild  Irish  platoon, 
Colin's  own  devout  self  was  then  diminishing  in  the  lost 
not  surer  than  Claude  of  the  battle.  The  uncle  told  Claude 
efficacy  of  prayer,  directed  to  about  this  eccentric :  "  Damn 
the  right  quarter.  Had  not  he,  little  fool !  I'd  just  been  think- 
too,  seen  the  Eed  Sea  cut  in  ing  of  putting  him  up  for  an 
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M.C.    I  hope  you'll  know  when  the    day,    he   was    so    moved. 

you're  well  off."     Claude  did.  All  things  were  well.    Through 

Like  Issachar,   he   "  saw  that  the    tall    window,    across    the 

rest    was    good."      And    the  bejewelled  dewy  grass  of  the 

Corps  headquarters  were  pleas-  park,    he    could    see    a    white 

ant.     There  would  he  see  no  road  and  troops  on  it  ;   a  New 

enemy  but   winter  and  rough  Army  battalion  —  he  could  tell 

weather  ;     and   these   are   not  that  ;    they  had  no  smartness 

lethal  in  well-built  chateaux.  —  marching  up  to  the  front,  to 

He  was  not  as  many  A.D.C.'s  go  into  the  line,  the  undersized 

are.     Some  of  the  most  con-  men  bending  under  their  packs, 

tumacious    of   men    are   those  to  ease  the  cut  of  the  straps 

who   do   little  personal  things  on  the  shoulder,  and  chorusing 

for  the  great.     Valets  to  Em-  one  of  their  contumacious  songs 

perors,  ushers  to  Solons,  batmen  of  mock-funk  — 
to  heroes  —  too  often  nothing  is 


great  to  such  men,  and  nobody  "  *° 


either.     Nearly   all   the   most 

mutinous  blasphemy  that  was  Then  the  road  was  vacant 

talked    during    the    war    was  and  white  for   a  time,   till   a 

talked  in  the  A.D.C.  rooms  of  wailing  of  bagpipes  arose,  and 

the  mighty.     But  Claude  re-  a  kilted  battalion,  dwarfed  to 

vered  his   chief.     To   him   his  the  size  of  a  company,  hove  into 

uncle   was   one   in   whom   the  sight,    marching    the    opposite 

soul  of  "  the  real  army  "  lived  way  :      four    little    companies 

on,   pestered   indeed   but   still  like  platoons,  and  few  officers 

nobly  unswamped  by  the  rag-  anywhere  ;    the  pipes   skirling 

tag  and  bobtail  of  Kitcheners  some    fearful    lament,    almost 

and  Territorials.    Claude  could  animal,    like    a    moaning    or 

feel  for  the  Corps  Commander,  keening    of    primitive    women 

Had    not    he    too,    for    long  over    their    dead  ;     the    men 

months,  endured  the  manners  with    a    stiff    savage    gait    of 

of  Colin,  the  New  Army  man,  sombre  defiance  —  scorn  of  the 

in  the  wilderness?  enemy  they  had  smashed,   of 

Claude  had  not  served  him  the    Staff    that    had    thrown 

a  month  when  the  uncle  sent  Scottish   valour   away,   of   the 

up    his    name   for    a    Military  non-Scottish   troops   that   had 

Cross.      "You'll  get  it,   too,"  failed     on     a     flank,    of     the 

he  told  him.    "  Whenever  these  non-Scottish       Commander-in- 

lists  of  recommendations  look  Chief  that  had  loosed  the  fool 

a  bit  long   to  the  people  up-  battle. 

stairs,    they   start   lopping   off  Claude   was   no   great   hand 

names  from  the  tail-end,  and  at  reading  that  sort  of  print. 

work    up.      So    I've    wedged  Still,  he  did  make  out  some- 

yours  in  near  the  middle,  well  thing.      War    was    the    great 

up."  game  :      he     saw     that     more 

Claude  knocked  off  work  for  clearly    than    ever  ;     he    saw, 
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too,  how  great  beyond  all  ness  to  shine  in.  And,  Gosh ! 
other  wars  was  this  war,  how  what  a  facer  this  M.C.  would 
much  more  important  a  busi-  be  for  the  Mountebank  ! 


VI. 


It  was  "  at  the  front,"  of 
all  places,  that  this  blow  fell 
upon  Colin  :  not  quite  at  the 
place  where  the  smell  of  rotting 
meat  hung,  all  that  autumn, 
but  still  pretty  near  it,  at 
a  brigade  headquarters.  It 
counted  all  right  for  his  pur- 
pose. 

After  his  travels  in  Russia, 
Colin  had  felt  it  was  time 
he  became  a  full  G.S.O.,  a 
Staff  Officer  proper.  Base  was 
the  slave  who  remained  for 
ever  merely  "  attached  to " 
the  Staff.  But  so  many  Colins 
had  felt  this  before,  and  had 
carried  their  point  so  com- 
pletely, that  scandal  was  feared. 
To  avert  it,  a  ruling  had  gone 
forth  that  all  G.S.O.'s  appointed 
thenceforth  must  have  had 
some  trench  service.  Poor 
Colin,  to  compass  his  end,  had 
to  take  kit  for  a  whole  fort- 
night's stay  in  a  new  Brigade 
commander's  charmless  dug- 
out, and  to  listen  in  candle-lit 
frowst  to  the  banalities  talked 
by  the  Brigadier,  Brigade  Major, 
Staff  Captain,  and  some  odds- 
and-ends  of  Medicine,  Signals, 
and  the  Church.  Each  of 
these,  he  found,  had  some  two 
things  to  say  about  life,  and 
three  jokes,  so  that  the  con- 
versation of  each  was  a  sort 
of  recurring  decimal  of  five 
places.  Each  of  them  watched, 
with  bitter  or  patient  fore- 


knowledge, the  countless  revo- 
lutions of  the  others'  antique 
decimals.  One  day,  however, 
Colin  heard  a  new  thing. 

A  Major,  an  acting  battalion 
commander,  had  come  in  to 
tea.  He  knew  the  Brigadier 
well,  and,  like  a  good  soldier, 
he  was  blaspheming  the  great 
for  the  sweat  that  they  will 
often  give  you  for  nothing. 
"  Hardly  a  fortnight  ago,  sir," 
he  said  to  his  host,  "  just 
before  you  came  to  us,  a 
Corps  order  came  round,  to 
say  some  foreign  devils — the 
Japs,  I  believe — had  sent  a 
wad  of  their  '  Crosses  for  Val- 
our ' — sort  of  V.C.'s — one  for 
the  absolute  ace — any  rank — 
in  each  British  Corps.  Every 
C.O.  was  to  pick  out  the  hottest 
man-eater  he'd  got,  for  the 
Corps  to  select  the  tip-topper. 
I  took  days  at  the  job,  worried 
my  officers,  ricked  my  own 
brain  with  being  judgmatic. 
I  sent  in  a  beauty  at  last — a 
Sergeant.  He'd  got  cut  off  in 
a  post  with  five  men  and  had 
held  up  the  Boches  for  two 
days,  till  we  got  him  away. 
He'd  had  a  broken  arm  all 
the  time — a  great  fellow  !  All 
the  other  C.O.'s  in  the  Corps 
ran  their  prize  tigers  too, 
for  all  they  were  worth.  No 
good.  It  was  all  waste  of  time. 
The  Cross  never  got  past  the 
Corps.  An  A.D.C.  got  it,  a 
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fellow  just  up  from  the  base — 
Barton,  Brabazon,  Brasner — 
some  name  like  that." 

"  The  ribbon  was — what  col- 
our, sir  t  "  Colin  asked. 

"Mouldy  bluish,  I  heard," 
said  the  Major  ;  "  like  Stilton." 

"  I  think  the  name,"  Colin 
said,  "  must  be  Barbason." 

"That's  right,"  said  the 
Major,  suddenly  interested  in 
Colin.  "  You  know  him  ?  " 

"  I  thought  every  one  did," 
said  Colin,  the  man  from  the 
centre  of  things,  almost 
severely.  Ignorance  seems,  at 
times,  as  if  it  must  almost  be 
affectation. 

"  We're  pretty  provincial  out 
in  these  parts,"  said  the  Briga- 
dier softly.  Colin  laughed,  and 
looked  at  the  Brigadier  with 
new  respect.  Colin  could  take 
with  good  humour  any  rebuke 
that  had  wit. 

"  What  has  this  beggar 
done  f  "  the  Major  vindictively 
asked  him. 

"  He  doesn't  exactly  do 
things,"  said  Colin.  *  "  He 
wears  them.  Like  me.  Only 
he  goes  in  for  blue.  He  has 
just  got  an  M.C.  That's  three 
different  blues  on  his  coat — a 
whole  Blue  Eibbon  Army.  No, 
an  arrangement  in  blue,  like  a 
Whistler,  but  more  chaste  and 
natty — a  glove-fit  of  the  blues. 
He's  Little  Boy  Blue,  and  he 
blows  his  own  horn."  Where 
other  people  get  cross,  Colin 
becomes  a  few  degrees  more 
copiously  vivacious. 

The  two  seniors  looked  at 
each  other.  The  dull  plum 
ribbon  of  the  Victoria  Cross 
was  the  only  one  on  the 


Brigadier's  tunic.  The  Major 
had  fought  well  in  three  battles, 
and  he  had  not  even  one. 
The  Brigadier  pointed  to  where 
a  bar  of  ruddy  Oriental  radi- 
ance, that  no  Western  loom 
could  have  made,  glowed  on 
Colin's  breast,  next  to  the 
lustrous  Eussian  crimson. 
"  That's  pretty,"  the  Brigadier 
said. 

"It  should  be,"  said  Colin. 
"  It's  old,  and  Chinese.  I  won 
it.  By  running  away." 

"  Now,  now "  The  Brig- 
adier, as  a  Colonel,  had  often 
had  to  curb  the  plunging  mod- 
esty of  subalterns. 

"  No  idle  boast,  sir,"  said 
Colin.  "  Some  Chinese  Moltke 
came  to  G.H.Q.  I  was  told 
to  l  take  the  old  euchre-player 
away  out  of  this — anywhere — 
up  to  the  front  and  get  him 
shot  over.'  So  we  set  off  in 
a  car  for  the  front.  The  Far 
East  didn't  like  the  idea.  Nor 
did  the  West.  But  pride  ruled 
our  will.  We  got  down  four 
miles  from  the  front  and  walked 
on,  up  a  road  that  felt  naked 
and  cocked  up,  right  into  the 
air.  Then  the  trouble  came. 
There  was  some  sort  of  tmeute 
going  on  in  the  air.  A  flock 
of  white  puff-balls  was  straying 
about  the  blue  sky,  always 
advancing  by  having  a  new  puff 
break  out,  on  ahead  of  it.  Then 
something  venomous  fell  into 
the  road,  six  feet  away,  and 
hissed  in  a  puddle — a  thing  like 
a  bolt,  or  a  nut,  from  the  blue." 

The  Brigadier  put  in  a  note  : 
"  A  chip  from  one  of  our  own 
Archie  shells." 

"  No  doubt,  sir,"  said  Colin. 
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"  I  did  not  examine.  I  fell 
back.  So  did  my  lovely  charge. 
Let  nobody  say  a  Chinese  can- 
not run.  The  man  who  could 
beat  me  that  day,  to  the  car, 
would  have  been  an  Achilles. 
As  we  sped  home  my  com- 
panion gave  thanks,  and  made 
promises,  first  to  God,  then  to 
me,  for  my  lead.  He  was  a 


faithful  fellow  !  Ecce  signum !  " 
Colin  touched  the  beautiful  new 
ribbon  on  his  bosom. 

An  orderly  came  in  for  his 
kit.  His  trench  service  was 
over.  When  he  had  gone,  the 
two  elder  officers  stared  at  each 
other.  Simple  souls  abounded 
on  our  front  and  near  it.  Else, 
how  could  we  have  won  f 


VII. 


Honours,  as  old  -  fashioned 
whist-players  say,  were  now 
easy.  Three  all.  But  March 
had  the  pull  in  one  way. 
For  he  was  first  to  be  back 
at  the  base,  the  honoriferous 
seaboard,  washed  by  such  tides 
as  a  man  may  take  at  the  flood 
and  be  led  on  to  fortune. 
"  Always  stick  to  the  base,  in 
a  war,"  a  fatherly  Eegular  on 
the  Q.  side  once  advised  him : 
"  don't  be  led  away  by  love  of 
excitement.  Most  of  the  good 
things  go  to  the  base  at  the 
end  of  a  war,  and  most  of  the 
big  chances  come  to  it  now." 
But  Colin  needed  no  man's 
help  to  see  a  church  by  day- 
light. 

Colin's  prestige  at  the  seats 
of  the  mighty  was  rising.  The 
Chinese  hero  had  lauded,  in 
august  ears,  Colin's  daring  and 
skill  as  a  guide  to  the  front. 
But  the  next  call  on  his  gifts 
was  to  be  for  a  virtue  more 
distinctively  Christian.  Appen- 
dicitis had  suddenly  smitten 
another  illustrious  guest  of  our 
army,  a  Spanish- American  Mar- 
shal, a  neutral,  and  therefore 
more  to  be  cherished  than  any 


ally.  While  he  lay  sick  unto 
death  in  an  inn  at  Bruay,  the 
British  officer  who  had  led  him 
about  in  the  time  of  his  health, 
and  who  hated  the  sight  of 
natural  deaths,  was  telephon- 
ing all  day  to  beg  that  some 
bedside  mannerist  might  be 
sent  up  to  carry  on  smoothing 
the  pillow,  vice  himself.  "  The 
Dago  only  wants,"  he  said, 
"  a  sort  of  Angel  in  the  House." 
Colin  was  offered  this  errand 
of  mercy.  He  pondered.  A 
long  time  ago  he  had  tried  for 
some  days  to  learn  Spanish  ; 
he  might  find  he  could  talk  it 
a  little  now,  if  he  tried.  And 
that  Eussian  story  showed  how, 
from  the  pure  and  unpolluted 
flesh  of  deceased  foreign  officers, 
violet  and  other  beautiful  col- 
ours may  spring.  Possibly  red. 
Bed,  he  hoped.  He  looked 
carefully  into  the  t  same  col- 
oured plate  on  the  ante-room 
wall  at  which  Claude  had  once 
tenderly  gazed.  Yes,  both  the 
Aureate  Harvest  (with  Swords) 
and  the  Bleeding  Heart  (with 
Swords,  too)  had  red  ribbons. 
The  sick  must  be  visited.  Colin 
accepted. 
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He  was  back  at  the  sea  in 
eight  days,  better  thought  of 
than  ever.  His  choice  of  official 
wreaths  to  put  on  the  coffin, 
his  turning  of  phrases  on  those 
little  cards  that  are  tied  to 
the  wreaths,  were  felt  to  have 
aided  the  cause.  Spanish  Amer- 
ica, too,  must  have  felt  he  had 
done  the  thing  well.  For  in 
due  time  the  Aureate  Harvest 
came  in  as  the  other  kindly 
fruits  of  the  earth  do  for  the 
use  of  her  Colins. 

"  A  somewhat  ghoulish  busi- 
ness," said  Claude,  when  this 
just  award  was  gazetted. 
Claude,  at  the  time,  was  just 
back  from  the  Corps.  The 
uncle's  drafts  upon  Britain's 
man  power  had  grown  so  ex- 
acting that  he  was  transferred 
to  a  more  august  job,  where 
any  diminutions  he  made  in 
the  population  of  these  islands 
would  be  less  violently  observ- 
able. Colin  said  he  was  changed 
from  a  fatal  accident  into  an 
obscure  mortal  disease.  Any- 
how, he  had  no  use  for  Claude 
any  longer ;  nor  had  Claude 
for  him.  Eestored  to  the 
coast,  Claude  was  working  out 
a  new  way  of  fighting  the 
Germans,  a  quite  new  engine 
of  war.  It  was  to  have  a 


great  vogue,  this  new  weapon. 
It  could  be  used  almost  any- 
where, except  in  a  regiment. 
It  was  called  "  the  re- organisa- 
tion of  the  establishment  "  of 
the  department  or  unit  of 
which  the  re-organising  person 
had  charge. 

Claude,  now  a  Captain,  was 
senior  officer  at  the  Sink,  as 
his  and  Colin's  little  depart- 
ment was  called  by  its  irre- 
verent neighbours.  At  first 
the  Sink  had  been  Colin  ;  then 
Colin  and  Claude  :  six  officers, 
doers  of  miscellaneous  odd  jobs, 
now  reposed  within  it ;  there 
were  a  score  of  attendant 
orderlies,  clerks,  and  chauf- 
feurs. Why  not  cut  it  in  two 
and  house  the  two  portions 
apart,  with  Claude  to  co-ordi- 
nate the  exertions  of  both, 
as  a  G.S.O.  2  and  a  Major  ? 
Claude  fell  to  work  on  a  draft, 
fortified  with  a  kind  of  genea- 
logical tree  to  establish  the 
lawful  descent  of  disciplinary 
power  over  each  of  his  ex- 
pected twins,  all  the  way  down 
from  the  Commander-in- Chief. 
While  he  was  writing  the  draft 
and  drawing  the  tree  he  some- 
times felt  more  apt  to  the  sword 
than  to  the  pen.  But  he  stuck 
to  the  pen  gamely. 


VIII. 


Something,    I    think,    must  whom  God  has  taught  to  scent 

have  made  Colin  suspect.    Per-  in    good     time     his     master's 

haps    he    saw    Claude    writing  intention      to      drown      him, 

with  an  abnormal  fluency.    Or  Colin  took   himself    off   before 

of  course  he  may  just  have  had  Claude's    draft   was    approved 

a  pricking  in  his  thumbs.    Any-  by    the    proper    person.      My 

how,   like   the   intelligent   dog  next  letter  from  Colin  was  from 
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a    ducal,    delectable   house   in 
Mayfair : — 

"  You  see,  they  have  combed 
me  out  of  the  trenches.  Is  it 
that  I  am  seconded,  or  what  is 
the  term  used  by  you  mili- 
tarists ?  Tout  court,  England 
hath  need  of  me  here.  I  work 
in  this  weather-proof  house, 
the  new  Ministry  of  Liaison. 
No,  I  am  not  the  Minister — 
only  his  eyes  and  ears,  or  a 
portion  of  these,  and  of  his 
understanding.  A  raison  d'etre 
for  the  Ministry  is  being  pre- 
pared. Meanwhile  it  offers 
asylum  to  young  men  of  quality 
fleeing  from  Military  Tribunals. 
Eods  of  the  houses  of  signa- 
tories to  Magna  Charta  rush 
in  daily  and  cling  to  the  horns 
of  the  altar.  It  is  as  a  dock- 
leaf  planted  by  merciful  Nature 
where  the  nettles  grow." 

It  seems  that  some  gifted 
Scottish  statesman,  out  of  a 
job  at  the  time,  had  been  going 
up  and  down  with  a  dirk,  as 
it  were,  in  his  stocking,  till  all 
the  statesmen  in  office  wanted 
to  find  him  something  nice  to 
play  with,  lest  he  should  stick 
the  knife  into  one  of  their 
wames.  To  save  life  in  this 
way  the  Ministry  of  Liaison 
was  founded,  and  this  man  of 
mettle  was  placed  at  its  head. 
The  Ministry  was  "  to  co- 
ordinate the  functions  of  va- 
rious administrative  depart- 
ments." Colin  wrote  to  me 
later: — 

"  My  reverence  for  this  foun- 
dation grows.  In  this  kicked 
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ant-heap  of  a  Europe  it  must 
be  about  the  last  abode  of 
peace  on  earth  and  of  good- 
will towards  men,  all  men. 

"Nae  German  lays  his  scaith  to  us, 
We  ne'er  did  ony  harm. 

"To  us  the  harried  Anglo- 
German  flies,  and  we  make  him 
a  confidential  clerk  or  an  inter- 
preter. Here  he  spends  happy 
days  of  Government  time  in 
writing  letters  to  London  news- 
papers, mostly  to  '  show  up 
the  Hun  in  our  midst.'  Like 
mediaeval  monasteries,  we  cher- 
ish through  a  dark  and  bloody 
age  the  endangered  graces  of 
life.  Here,  in  the  best  types 
of  chair,  sleep  the  brave  ;  here 
knit  or  crochet  the  fair,  or, 
within  seemly  limits,  carry  on 
with  the  brave. 

"  Liaison  our  name, 

And  I  will  not  deny, 
In  respect  to  the  same, 

What  that  name  might  imply. 

"  A  free  gallant  life.  To  take 
me  to  the  club,  to  lunch,  my 
country  has  a  car  like  Tenny- 
son's full  tide  that  *  moving, 
seems  asleep.'  Not  a  speck  in 
the  sky,  except  passing  thoughts 
of  what  Claude  may  be  up  to. 
Are  we  not  members  of  one 
another,  and,  if  aught  befall 
him,  shall  I  not  feel  ?  " 

Under  that  peaceful  surface 
considerable  forces  were  stir- 
ring. The  skill  of  collectors 
had  almost  outgrown  the  sup- 
ply of  colligible  matter.  The 
most  skilful  were  wearing 
about  every  ribbon  there  was  ; 
they  had  gained  the  whole 
world,  and  unless  the  world 
2  H 
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were  enlarged  they  might  as 
well  bid  an  early  farewell  to 
the  neighing  steed  and  the 
shrill  trump  and  go  home.  To 
keep  their  ardour  from  going 
the  way  of  the  former  warmth 
of  the  moon,  as  well  as  for 
other  good  reasons,  the  O.B.E. 
was  invented. 

The  new  species  of  laurel 
was  sent,  very  justly,  in  bulk 
to  the  Ministry  of  Liaison  to 
show  how  well  the  sender  had 
done  in  creating  a  Ministry  so 
worthy  of  reward.  But  Colin, 
through  some  unfortunate  slip, 
was  not  on  the  list  of  those 
whom  the  King,  on  first 
thoughts,  delighted  to  honour. 
He  wrote  to  me  : — 

"  They  must  have  put  me 
down  third  reserve  only.  The 
stones  that  these  builders  re- 
ject !  Still,  I  was  jammed  in, 
head  of  a  corner,  later.  Three 
high-stomached  civilians,  who 
work  with  us  here,  rejected  the 
bauble,  with  a  slight  wave  of 
the  hand.  I  commend,  I  can 
even  envy  them.  A  civilian 
is  free  ;  he  may  guard  his  own 
honour.  But  to  us  soldiers, 
you  know,  an  order's  an  order. 
Mine  not  to  make  reply.  In  I 
went,  third  wicket  down.  With 
canine  loyalty  I  wagged  an 
unoffended  tail,  and  accepted 
my  one-third  of  the  crumbs 
that  had  fallen  from  the  table 
of  the  proud." 

You  see,  Colin,  to  my  mind, 
had  no  real  humbug  about 
him,  as  I  understand  humbug. 
He  had  not  the  lie  in  his  soul. 
He  did  not  tell  lies  to  himself, 
nor  really  very  many  to  any 


one  else.  Humbug  was  Claude's 
special  subject,  not  his.  Colin's 
special  subject  was  reds,  and 
for  that  plummy  red  of  the 
O.B.E.  ribbon  there  was  a  place 
ready  in  his  heart,  or  about  a 
couple  of  inches  above  it. 

The  danger  of  being  saddled 
with  some  undesirable  job,  as 
a  vicegerent  of  Claude's,  had 
now  had  time  to  blow  over, 
and  Colin  began  to  hear  the 
great  wars  and  the  tented  or 
hutted  field  call  him  again. 
One  month  of  tactful  impor- 
tunacy  in  the  right  place  and 
he  was  gone,  now  in  the 
full  rosy  red  of  a  G.S.O., 
with  the  red  and  blue  bras- 
sard of  G.  H.  Q.  too — with 
every  guarantee,  in  fact,  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  To  begin  with, 
he  travelled  from  London  in 
the  uncrowded  Staff  train,  after 
his  luncheon,  instead  of  rising 
at  six  in  the  morning  to  catch 
the  common  crammed  leave- 
train,  like  the  ruck  of  regi- 
mental officers.  These,  on  their 
way  back  to  be  killed,  were 
carried  off  early  to  cool  their 
heels  for  half  a  day  at  Folke- 
stone till  the  Staff  train  should 
arrive  at  the  pier  and  its  occu- 
pants have  time  to  dig  them- 
selves in  on  all  the  best  sites 
on  the  boat.  "  A  kindly  pre- 
caution," said  Colin  that  night, 
in  the  new  mess  at  Bligny,  to 
which  he  found  himself  carried 
away  by  the  car  that  awaited 
him  on  the  quay  at  Boulogne : 
"one  of  the  many  kindly! pre- 
cautions we  take  to  set  the 
moribund  free  from  too  much 
love  of  living." 

Colin     found    Claude    com- 
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manding  at  Bligny.  Such  a 
find  might  not  seem  elating. 
But  it  inspired  Colin  at  dinner 
that  night  with  a  fine  mis- 
chievous brightness.  Taking  a 
quick  look  at  Claude  now  and 
then,  to  see  how  the  stimulant 
worked,  Colin  rattled  on  about 
that  slouching  file  of  condamnfo, 
the  infantry  and  artillery  sub- 
alterns coming  back  from  their 
leave,  trailing  up  the  steep 
gangway  at  Folkestone  on  to 
the  deck,  with  all  their  lumpish 
kit  on  their  backs,  and  their 
eternal  pipes  and  mud-sick 
uniforms,  and  looking  awk- 
wardly round  them,  shy  among 
all  the  seated  Staff  people,  for 
some  solid  object  to  sit  on. 

Claude  rose  to  the  fly  ;  his 
face  lit  up  a  little  when  Colin 
played  on  his  sense  of  "  the 
New  Army  bounder's  "  social 
deficiencies.  Yes,  he  had  no- 
ticed those  fellows — any  one 
would — when  he  last  went  on 
leave.  "  Appalling  crowd  of 
navvies  !  "  He  felt  himself, 
for  the  moment,  in  quite  warm 


agreement  with  Colin  —  with 
what  he  took  to  be  Colin. 

Colin  described  to  me  later 
this  tender  reunion.  "  You 
should  have  heard  him  !  "  said 
Colin.  "  Claude  is  simply  so 
much  natural,  born  prey  for 
irony.  He  is  like  one  of  the 
little  guinea-pigs  that  they  give 
to  the  snakes  at  the  Zoo.  A 
plain  shirker  like  me  is  almost 
decent  beside  him.  We're  the 
two  thieves,  but  Claude  is  the 
one  that  sniggered.  '  Bill 
Sikeses  in  Sam  Brownes' — 
that's  what  the  little  rodent 
calls  the  fellows  that  he  and 
I  have  deserted.  '  Eeally 
rather  awful,'  he  says, — '  these 
new  officers.  Quite  five-sixths 
of  them  the  sort  of  people 
you'd  expect  to  touch  their 
caps  to  you  in  civil  life.' 
Imagine  the  lice  on  one  of  our 
Tommies  finding  fault  with  the 
Tommy's  pedigree." 

I  had  never  seen  Colin  angry 
before.  Any  common  vexation 
only  made  him  more  gaily 
ironical. 


IX. 


So  far  the  two  beauties  had 
had  to  work,  if  only  an  hour, 
for  all  they  had  got.  The  next 
thing  to  come  in  was,  as  Colin 
vulgarly  said,  a  bit  of  a  war 
bonus. 

For  months  our  gallant  Lon- 
don Press  had  felt  a  painful 
dearth  of  "  hero  stunts  "  and 
"  sob  stories."  Lord  Jellicoe 
had  meanly  preferred  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  his  fleet  to 
the  proper  provision  of  good 
matter  for  "  scare  heads." 


Heroic  editors  began  to  shake 
their  heads  over  Sir  Douglas 
Haig's  want  of  "  snap,"  "  go," 
and  "  punch  "  in  maintaining 
the  daily  ration  of  thrills  for 
bald  men  in  arm-chairs  at  home. 
Pending  the  proper  measures 
for  "  gingering  up  "  these  com- 
manders, there  might  be  some 
market  still  for  a  little  emo- 
tionalising about  the  old  stunt 
of  "  the  heroes  of  Mons."  Just 
to  fill  up  the  gap,  why  not  a 
"  whirlwind  campaign  "  for  giv- 
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ing  a  special  medal  or  star  to 
the  few  living  men  who  had 
stemmed  the  German  rush  upon 
Paris  in  1914  ? 

It  was  rather  a  daring  piece 
of  stop-gappery.  Still,  it  was 
a  cheap  "  stunt."  It  needed 
no  telegraphing :  it  could  be 
"  done  in  the  office."  And 
there  was  no  risk  of  actions  for 
libel  and  of  "  exemplary  "  dam- 
ages, as  in  "  stunts  "  of  de- 
traction against  great  Generals 
and  Admirals  and  Ministers 
and  leaders  of  industry  who 
failed  in  their  several  ways  to 
act  up  to  the  needs  of  "  stunt  " 
presses.  So  the  "  stunt  "  press 
took  courage,  and  ranted  and 
gushed,  boomed  and  bleated 
and  shrilled.  And,  the  War 
Office  having  no  courage  to 
take,  the  Mons  Star  was  in- 
vented when  nearly  all  the  men 
who  might  have  deserved  it 
were  dead.  Thus  do  the 
Colins  and  Claudes  of  this 
world  build  better  than  they 
know.  They  fight  with  their 
backs  to  the  walls  of  good  bed- 
rooms, against  every  foe  that 
would  take  a  job  from  them, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  long 
day,  or  earlier,  some  unsought 
meed  is  added  unto  them, 
besides  all  that  they  seek. 

Alike  in  gaining  this  guerdon, 
our  two  pretty  men  were  not 
alike  in  the  emotions  raised 
by  its  possession.  Colin  crowed 
with  frank  joy  at  the  scandal. 
Scandals,  he  said,  were  too 
few  in  these  colourless  times. 
Scandal  was  only  a  reverbera- 
tion of  adventure,  the  fuming 
of  timid  mobs  when  taller 
spirits  hustled  and  pushed  their 
way  through.  Wherever  a  high 


plume  had  stirred  in  the  world, 
and  big  throws  had  been  made 
and  the  costly  unreason  of 
romance  had  been  properly 
prized,  scandal  had  smoked  up 
to  heaven  like  dust  from 
winning  chariot-wheels.  This 
wisdom  of  life  he  imparted 
to  Claude,  adjuring  him  also 
not  to  misuse  the  new  ribbon. 
Blue  at  one  end  and  red  at  the 
other,  and  all  shaded,  watered, 
transitional,  and  connective — 
why,  it  was  clearly  sent  by 
Heaven  for  purposes  of  liaison, 
to  hitch  on  the  garden  of  genti- 
ans, forget-me-nots,  heliotrope, 
and  cornflower  that  had  first 
bloomed  on  Claude's  tunic  to 
any  later  sallies  he  might  medi- 
tate in  red,  green,  even  black. 
Only  let  Claude  beware  of 
minding  the  foolish  orders 
issued  by  poker-fed  Generals, 
men  blind  to  the  arts,  as  to 
the  order  in  which  ribbons 
should  be  arranged  on  the 
martial  bosom.  Imagine  Velas- 
quez or  Tintoret  laying  his 
colours  on  in  obedience  to 
General  Eoutine  Orders.  "  No, 
blue  to  blue,  red  to  red,  each 
after  its  kind  arrange  we  them." 
Claude  hated  all  such  talk. 
Eaffish  gammon,  only  fit  for  a 
Eadical  hair-dresser !  If  the 
King  thought  it  good  enough 
to  honour  a  man,  what  loyal 
soldier  would  jeer  or  belittle  ? 
Claude  had  the  old  army's 
fine  sense  of  relative  values 
well  lodged  in  his  soul.  Gazet- 
ted awards  were  no  mere  meas- 
ures of  worth  ;  they  were  worth 
itself,  crystallised,  capitalised. 
"Perhaps  it  isn't  easy,"  he 
said  to  Colin,  with  solemn  con- 
cessiveness, "  for  other  people 
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to  understand  what  these  things    proachable  normality.     Claude 


mean  to  a  soldier." 


felt  at  these  times  an  intense 


Somehow  Colin  did  not  seem  and  burning  wish  that  Colin 
so  confounded  by  this  as  he  were  not  the  son  of  a  peer.  If 
ought  to  be.  Instead,  he  only  Colin  were  scrubby  by  birth, 
looked  at  Claude  as  if  Claude  somehow  the  world  would  seem 

more  coherent. 
But  all  this  was  an  interlude. 


were   a    curious    exhibit   in    a 
museum,    and    this    wounded 


afresh   Claude's   soldierly  con-    Back  now  to  the  grim  realities 
sciousness    of    his    own    irre-    of  war. 


x. 


War  hath  her  triumphs  of 
company-floating,  no  less  de- 
serving renown  than  peace's. 
Claude  had  drafted  and  drawn 
to  some  purpose.  With  help 
from  on  high  the  Sink  had 
become  thrice  itself,  not  merely 
twice,  and  one  of  these  three 
new  Sinks  alone  was  more 
capacious  than  the  great  origi- 
nal. Unhappily,  Claude  had 
not  secured  command  of  the 
whole  trinity.  Some  more  ma- 
jestic bird  of  prey,  a  G.H.Q. 
Colonel,  had  dropped  like  a 
stone  out  of  the  upper  sky, 
somewhere  close  to  the  sun, 
and  stuck  his  claws  firmly  into 
Claude's  kill.  But,  subject  al- 
ways to  this  depredator,  Claude 
received  the  fattest  of  the  three 
distinct  commands  which  owed 
him  their  being. 

At  Bligny  he  could  not  quite 
say  what  most  of  his  six 
officers  did.  He  felt  surer 
about  the  chauffeurs.  One  of 
the  officers  he  suspected  of 
plans  for  salvaging  solder  from 
old  bully-beef  tins — a  low  job. 
He  fancied  another  to  be  the 
minute  early  embryo  of  a 
demobilisation  unit.  A  third 
was  in  unmistakable  travail, 


writing  a  novel.  A  fourth 
seemed  to  have  something  to 
do  with  some  of  the  Army's 
visitors  from  abroad.  A  fifth 
moved  obscurely  about  in  a 
dim  borderland  between  letters 
and  war  ;  rumour  said  that  he 
"  smuggled  the  dope "  into 
papers  at  Amsterdam  and  Ma- 
drid —  "A  Wolff  in  sheep's 
clothing,  you  know,"  Colin  told 
me.  The  sixth  was  said  to  be 
sure  that  if  only  the  war  went 
on  long  enough  we  should  end 
it  decisively  at  last  by  feeding 
all  the  outer  world's  "  movies  " 
with  the  right  stuff,  and  "to  this 
happy  issue  it  was  hoped  that 
he  was  making  some  larger 
contribution  than  any  one  saw. 
Anyhow,  they  all  kept  moving. 
Cars  were  there  for  all,  and 
petrol  failed  not.  How  was 
Claude  to  check  the  things 
they  did,  or  left  undone  ?  He 
walked,  unpolluted  by  such 
inquisitive  cares,  among  the 
mysteries  of  his  command. 

The  place  itself  had  amenity. 
It  was  a  white,  classical,  pre- 
Eevolution  chateau  in  a  hollow 
between  two  chalk  downs  and 
beside  a  trout-stream.  G.H.Q., 
with  its  possibly  critical  eyes, 
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was  safely  far  off.  No  one  at 
G.H.Q.  cared  about  Bligny. 
It  was  a  mere  trousers  button, 
a  thing  to  be  put  out  of  mind 
until  it  should,  hang  it,  come 
off.  Claude  "  ran  his  own 
show  "  ;  and  as  it  and  every- 
thing in  it  were  things  without 
precedent,  there  was  no  bind- 
ing routine  :  he  might  fashion 
the  show  after  his  own  image. 
And,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
some  honour  accrued  to  every 
head  of  a  show  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  and  where  would 
Colin  be  then  f 

Colin,  also,  asked  himself 
that.  No  specific  job  had 
been  given  him  yet.  He  had 
only  been  dumped  on  Bligny 
because  there  was  no  valid 
reason  for  dumping  him  any- 
where else.  There  he  lay  down 
to  sleep  of  a  night  and  rose  up 
of  a  morning  to  ring  for  a  car 
and  roll  off  to  visit  some 
proper  person  and  bring  to 
his  mind  the  parable  of  the 
Importunate  Woman.  This 
time  he  had  quite  a  long  run 
in  the  rdle  of  that  excellent 
female.  And,  like  her,  he  got 
there  at  last.  He  prayed  him- 
self into  a  job — not,  he  felt, 
one  that  was  quite  what  it 
should  be ;  still,  it  was  not 
at  Bligny  ;  it  was  at  G.H.Q. 
proper,  near  the  heart  of  the 
rose.  And  so  Colin  rolled  off 
for  good,  as  it  seemed. 

He  left  Claude  sitting  rather 
moodily  in  his  "  office  " — the 
absent  Comtesse  de  Bligny's 
boudoir.  Claude  always  sat 
there  for  several  hours  a  day. 
It  was  the  bridge  of  his  ship, 
and  a  captain  looks  best  on 
the  bridge.  He  was  moody, 


because  in  these  last  weeks  he 
had  found  that,  however  little 
a  captain  may  do  on  his  bridge, 
he  may  still  make  some  sort 
of  a  mess.  Two  or  three  times 
he  had  almost  had  to  act  in 
some  way  or  other,  to  take  an 
absolute  plunge,  adopting  one 
course  and  rejecting  another. 
That  was  the  trouble :  alter- 
natives were  like  horses  ;  he 
couldn't  guess  which  was  a 
winner.  So  Claude  had  tried 
hard,  each  time,  to  take  either 
both  courses  or  none,  and  now 
some  captious  god  in  the  G.H.Q. 
heaven  was  not  taking  this  so 
well  as  he  might.  Bumours  of 
grand  muddles  at  Bligny  began 
to  circulate  in  Olympus.  "  Silly 
little  devil !  "  Colin  was  soon 
to  hear  a  dangerous  Brigadier- 
General  say  of  Claude.  "  Of 
two  evils,  choose  both — that's 
his  idea." 

In  giving  the  Bligny  billet 
to  Claude,  the  proper  person 
concerned  had  not  entertained 
extravagant  hopes.  Barbason, 
he  had  said  at  the  time,  wasn't 
a  flyer ;  still  he  was  clearly 
fed  up  with  the  job  he  had  had 
before.  And  the  new  Bligny 
show  was  too  much  of  a  pearl 
to  cast  before  any  New  Army 
swine.  So  the  proper  person 
had  hoped  as  hard  as  he  could 
about  Claude,  and  then  had 
looked  the  other  way  as  hard 
as  he  could,  hoping  no  harm 
would  come.  But  Claude  made 
a  truly  wonderful  mess  of  it 
all.  What  made  things  worse 
was  the  way  that  opportunities 
for  making  messes  were  grow- 
ing. The  show  itself  grew, 
as  everything  grew  in  that 
tropical  army.  More  and  more 
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officers  came  after  Colin  had 
gone.  The  work  of  some  of 
these  had  all  sorts  of  civilian 
connections.  Visitors  came, 
British  and  foreign,  some  of 
them  famous,  some  subter- 
raneanly powerful,  some  open- 
eyed  and  quick-witted.  They 
went  away,  all  over  the  earth, 
telling  funny  stories  of  croppers 
that  Claude  had  come  in  his 
kingdom.  Colin  heard  some 
of  them.  Faint  but  disturbing 
echoes  of  horrid  laughter  found 
their  way  round,  even  to  Claude. 
He  grew  angry  first  at  all  this 
vulgar  demand  for  the  unsol- 
dierly  cleverness  that  fools 
called  efficiency.  But  he  grew 
anxious  too,  for  G.H.Q.  had 
been  weak  before  now  in  the 
face  of  the  howlings  of  beasts  ; 
men  had  been  thrown  to  the 
wolves.  To  be  safe,  he  supposed 
he  must  get  in  some  brainy 
bounder  as^an  assistant  at 
Bligny. 

With  mingled  pride  and  em- 
barrassment Claude  found,  on 
reflection,  how  few  brainy 
bounders  he  knew.  Colin  was 
much  the  brainiest  of  the  few. 
A  beast,  but  a  clever  beast. 
And  Colin,  he  fancied,  was  only 
marking  time  just  at  present. 
Claude  gallantly  fought  down 
his  natural  aversion,  went  to 
see  Colin,  and  found  him  spark- 
ling with  health  and  good- 
humour  after  three  hours' 
squash  racquets.  Claude  set 
forth  his  proposition  frankly. 
The  trout-fishing  at  Bligny  was 
not  surpassing,  but  it  was  good. 
There  was  some  work,  it  was 
true,  but  no  coolie  work  of 
routine  to  be  done  on  the  nail, 
as  at  G.H.Q.  proper,  and  no 


office  hours.  No  Generals  came 
blowing  in  to  inspect.  And 
all  the  great  people  from  Lon- 
don, who  ran  things,  came 
through  the  place  sooner  or 
later.  Colin  would  meet  them 
at  Bligny.  A  clever  devil  like 
him  would  put  it  all  over  them, 
so  as  to  do  himself  no  end  of 
good. 

There  was  certainly  some- 
thing in  that,  Colin  thought. 
He  thought  a  good  deal.  The 
tall  ship  of  his  warlike  career 
had  lately  been  lying  becalmed, 
and  Heaven  knew  how  much 
longer  these  doldrums  might 
last.  He  knew  that  Claude 
had  been  slipping  up,  with 
good  comic  effect.  He  might 

slip    up    more,    and    then 

Yes,  there  were  good  troubled 
waters  at  Bligny  ;  there  might 
be  a  little  good  fishing,  besides 
that  for  the  trout.  He  tem- 
porised, and  prepared. 

While,  for  some  weeks,  he 
continued  to  do  so,  things 
went  no  better  at  Bligny. 
G.H.Q.  rocked  with  mirth  at 
Claude's  misadventures.  Ped- 
antic precisians  began  to  ask 
how  this  entertainment  helped 
to  beat  Germany.  Comic  para- 
graphs crept  into  London  and 
Paris  newspapers.  Somebody 
asked  a  sarcastic  question  in 
Parliament.  Then  at  last  it 
was  felt  that  Claude  had  to  go. 
But  some  of  the  great  and  the 
wise  were  sorry  for  Claude. 
They  felt  he  had  his  points. 
Nosing  civilians  had  hounded 
him  out  of  his  job.  The  like 
might  happen  to  any  one.  So 
the  wise  and  the  great  said  he 
should  stay  for  a  month  more, 
and  meanwhile  be  given  a 
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little  something  to  make  him 
feel  better.  Claude's  D.S.O. 
was  the  most  piquant  thing  in 
the  next  list  of  rewards  for 
special  gallantry  and  devotion. 
A  month  after  this  piece  of 
justice  appeared  in  the 
'  Gazette,'  Claude  got  his  orders 
to  hand  over  the  Bligny  com- 
mand— yea,  to  hand  it  over 
to  the  forethoughtful  Colin. 

"  You  know  why  I'm  un- 
stuck f  "  Claude  said  to  his 
officers  when  the  blow  fell. 
"  Because  March  is  a  New  Army 
man.  Some  ticks  in  the  press 
have  been  blowing  hot  air 
about  the  '  Eegular  Army  trade 
union  ' — saying  it  corners  all 
the  good  jobs — that  sort  of 
bilge.  So  some  New  Army 
man  has  got  to  be  jumped 
into  something — any  old  job, 
— just  to  have  him  ready  to 
show.  All  very  well  if  there 
weren't  a  war  on.  But  how 're 
we  to  win  if  they're  always 
taking  the  heart  out  of  the 
backbone  of  the  Army  ?  " 
Claude,  you  see,  was  no  great 
commander  of  metaphors, 
either.  "  I  know  one  thing," 
he  continued,  "  I'm  not  taking 
any  hand  in  this  ramp." 

To  keep  this  vow  not  to 
touch  pitch,  Claude,  strictly 
speaking,  did  not  "  hand  over  " 
to  Colin  at  all.  He  never  ex- 
plained to  Colin  the  work^of 


the  place,  the  lie  of  the  land, 
the  things  that  had  to  be  seen 
to.  A  stand  had  to  be  made 
against  all  this  handing  over 
to  the  unworthy,  so  Claude 
felt,  and  went  out  for  the  day 
in  his  car.  He  did  this  every 
day  of  the  week  during  which 
he  was  to  hand  over,  Colin 
and  he  being  both  in  the  house. 
He  breakfasted  early,  so  as 
not  to  see  Colin.  Towards  the 
end  of  one  of  these  last  break- 
fasts some  tactless  officer  let 
fall  a  hint  that  a  few  tips 
about  the  routine  of  the  show 
might  help  the  new  commander 
to  vanquish  the  Germans. 

"No,  let  him  rip,"  said 
Claude,  with  an  air  of  stern 
virtue.  "If  he  slips  up,  all 
the  better, — show  that  wars 
are  not  won  by  sham  soldiers." 

Colin  came  in  at  the  moment, 
and  Claude  left  it  at  that, 
and  finished  his  coffee  inflexibly. 
Already  his  car  stood  at  the 
door ;  another  long  day's  ser- 
vice to  the  petrol  trade  had 
dawned.  He  gone,  Colin 
frankly  commended  his  love 
of  the  road  and  of  his  kinsfolk. 
"  It's  time  he  hopped  round," 
Colin  said  to  the  rest  of  the 
table,  "  and  talked  to  those 
uncles."  No  "reserve"  or 
"  discretion  "  for  Colin.  War, 
he  said,  was  quite  enough  of  a 
morgue  anyhow,  without  that. 


XI. 


For  the    next    two    months  chalk-hills,  where  the  air  and 

Colin   was   kept   pretty   busy,  the  turf  were  divine.    A  sterner 

The    chase    engaged    him    by  task    was    teaching    an    Irish 

day.     He  rode  a  great  many  retriever  how  to  course  hares, 

partridges  down  on  the  swelling  At   night,  any   time   he   could 
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spare  from  French  billiards 
and  bridge,  he  employed  in 
making  up  war  arrears  of  light 
reading.  Unto  his  officers  he 
did  as  he  would  that  his 
superiors  should  do  unto  him. 
"  Continues ,  mes  enfants,"  he 
would  benignantly  say  to  them, 
whatsoever  they  did.  After  a 
Claude,  he  said,  the  land  ought 
to  have  rest  for  some  years. 
As  to  the  men,  he  quoted 
distinguished  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  "  trusting  the  lads." 
He  owned  that  he  desired  his 
command  to  have  the  charms 
of  an  ancient  and  untended 
garden,  diverse  and  engaging 
with  wayward  self  -  sowing 
flowers,  unmarred  by  the  deso- 
lating militarist  symmetries 
and  uniformities  of  geometric 
"  carpet  "  flower-beds.  In 
short,  even  as  Claude  had 
trusted,  Colin  "  ripped." 

He  ripped  so  visibly  and 
audibly  that  long  before  the 
next  harvest  of  decorations 
had  time  to  come  in,  he  was, 
even  in  G.H.Q.'s  clement  eyes, 
"  ripe  for  booting,"  as  Claude 
elatedly  said.  And  booted  he 
was,  in  his  turn.  But  to  boot 
Colin  now  was  like  booting  a 
large  polygonal  stone.  It  might 
hurt.  Not  for  nothing  had 
Colin  practised  all  his  social 
charms  at  Bligny  for  the  last 
two  months.  Many  visitors — 
editors,  politicians,  miscella- 
neous powers  of  light  or  of 
darkness — had  gone  back  to 
England  enslaved  by  Colin's 
little  ways.  One  enamoured 
magnate  had  said  before  going 
away :  "If  any  old  fool  in 
the  Army  tries  to  get  in  your 
way,  let  me  know."  Colin  had 


formed  a  Pretorian  Guard,  up- 
side down — a  little  band  of 
lusty  civilians  ready  to  hustle 
an  army. 

At  Colin's  cry  for  help  his 
trusty  bravoes  fell  to  work 
like  firemen.  They  pulled  long 
wires,  spread  sinister  rumours, 
warned  proper  persons,  and 
made  incipient  booming  sounds 
through  certain  megaphones  of 
the  press  which  were  known  to 
be  capable  of  giving  forth, 
when  in  full  blast,  the  most 
horrific  bellowings.  Nervous 
superior  officers  sought  to  ap- 
pease Colin  with  long  leave  at 
home.  He  only  used  it  to 
prime  his  redoubtable  backers 
with  nastier  facts  and  more 
vitriolic  suggestions. 

You  see,  he  was  in  a  quite 
strong  position :  he  had  no 
regiment  to  be  bundled  back 
to ;  his  unit  was  "  General 
List  "  ;  so  he  might  win,  but 
he  could  not  be  smashed ;  he 
was  dormy.  He  took  up  high 
ground — that  the  "  Old  Army 
gang  "  had  pushed  him  out  by 
jades'  tricks  ;  that,  if  he  had 
to  go  back  to  civil  life  now 
with  a  black  mark  to  his  name, 
some  of  those  wanglers  must 
howl  for  it.  Then  he  would 
moderate  slightly  this  rhada- 
mantine  tone,  and  would  tem- 
per justice  with  mercy ;  if 
they  had  the  sense  to  rub  out 
the  black  mark,  he  would  not 
be  vindictive.  But  he  must 
have  something  done  to  prove 
to  the  world  that  he  had  done 
his  duty  and  not  been  turned 
down  in  disgrace. 

"  Oh,  give  him  his  blasted 
M.C.  and  be  done  with  it," 
somebody  said  at  last,  looking 
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up  from  an  office  table  at  some- 
body else. 

"  Afraid  we  can't,  sir,"  said 
somebody  else.  "  This  new 
rule,  you  know,  sir  —  about 
keeping  M.C.'s  for  things  done 
in  action." 

"Oh,  damn!    D.S.O.,  then." 

"  Very  good,  sir." 

So  Colin  left  with  a  new  red 
and  blue  stain  on  his  coat,  and 
none  at  all  on  his  character 
as  a  soldier.  He  bore  no 
grudge  against  his  persecutors. 
He  was  too  deeply  amused. 
What  tickled  him  most  was 
that  he  was  the  very  last,  he 
believed,  of  all  the  old-world 
D.S.O.'s,  the  men  to  whom  the 
gaud  came,  like  the  Garter, 
with  "  no  damned  merit  about 
it."  A  rule  came  into  force, 
almost  immediately  after,  that 
D.S.O.'s  were  not  to  be  given 
any  longer  for  telephoning  or 
clerking,  or  any  other  mode  of 
escape  from  the  Germans  ;  they 
were  all  to  be  for  the  mere 
hack-work  of  fighting. 

"  I'm  like  the  last  Groom 
of  the  Posset,"  said  Colin,  "  or 
Clerk  of  the  Eoyal  Backstairs. 
I'm  the  Last  British  Wolf.  I 
ought  to  be  stuffed,  when  I 
die,  and  bought  for  the  nation, 
and  put  up  on  the  Horse 
Guards  Parade.  It  has  a  kind 
of  brain,  you  know,  the  dear 
Old  Eegular  Army  ;  its  mad- 
ness has  method.  For  three 
years  of  war  all  of  it  gorges 
itself  with  these  D.S.O.'s— I 
mean,  all  of  it  that  is  not  busy 
fighting.  Meanwhile  it  invents 
the  M.C.,  and  settles  on  that 
also,  till  every  unconscientious 
objector  in  France  has  got  one 
or  both.  Then  it  sees  all  the 


Vandals  and  Goths  of  the  New 
Army  approaching  the  sanctu- 
aries ;  so  up  goes  this  rule. 
It  hath  a  twofold  operation, 
like  old  Falstaff 's  drinks — keeps 
out  any  future  Staff  crowd, 
and  it  runs  up  the  stock  for 
the  crowd  who  got  in  on  the 
ground-floor.  Look  at  my  own 
little  investment.  Every  new 
D.S.O.  from  this  day  forth  will 
only  prove  more  and  more 
what  a  terrible  fellow  I  was 
in  the  trenches." 

I  found  that  Claude,  too, 
gave  the  new  regulation  his 
blessing.  We  met  and  dined,  on 
my  own  way  back  from  a  leave, 
at  the  splendid  new  G.H.Q. 
Officers'  Club  at  Montreuil. 
Presently  the  benign  operation 
of  Louis  Eoederer,  1906,  slightly 
unlaced  and  unbuttoned  the 
fine  Prussian  greatcoat  and 
boots  of  Claude's  mind.  "  I 
seriously  think,"  he  seriously 
said,  "  that  at  least  a  large 
proportion  of  these  decorations 
ought  to  be  given  for  purely 
physical  acts  of  valour.  Other- 
wise they  may  lose  caste,  as 
it  were,  in  the  sight  of  the 
public.  You  may  say  to  me, 
'  Why  not  just  do  our  duty 
and  let  the  public  be  damned  f  ' 
Still  the  public  is  there,  and 
it's  only  fair  to  ourselves  to 
mind,  in  some  slight  degree, 
what  it  thinks.  When  I  got 
my  own  D.S.O.  and  M.C.  I 
knew  myself,  and  I  think  my 
friends  knew,  that  I  had  earned 
them.  But  how  is  the  public 
to  know,  or  even  to  guess  ? 
All  you  can  do  to  help  it,  and 
make  the  most  hard-earned 
distinction  worth  having,  is 
to  keep  them  connected,  in 
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people's  minds,  with  the  more 
obvious  sorts  of  good  work — 
front-line  stunts  and  so  on, — 
the  only  things,  I  suppose, 
that  the  man  in  the  street  can 
understand  about  soldiering." 

I  tried  to  work  this  clear 
in  my  mind,  assisted  by  the 
illuminating  radiance  of  the 
H.A.C.  band,  the  foaming  grape 
of  Eastern  France,  and  the 
beautiful  W.A.A.C.  waitresses 
dressed  as  comic-opera  gitanas 
— all  rendered  curiously  in- 
toxicant by  the  sound  of  the 
rain  on  the  roof  and  the  immi- 
nence of  my  return  to  a  little 
wet  home  in  the  earth  of  the 
Salient.  "  So  the  bread  of 
the  children,"  I  construed, 
thinking  aloud,  "  ought  to  be 
sometimes  —  rather  often  — 
given  to  dogs,  because  some- 
how its  being  half -eaten  by 
dogs  makes  it  still  more  nice 
for  the  children  ?  " 

"I  don't  call  £  those  brave 
fellows  in  the  trenches  dogs," 
said  Claude  somewhat  distantly. 
He  had  a  way  of  talking  about 
the  trenches,  to  us  who  lived 


in  them,  that  made  us  feel  it 
must  only  be  in  some  incom- 
plete, unreal  sense  that  we  lived 
there  at  all;  whereas  in  a 
spiritually  higher  and  more 
valid  sense  he,  the  authentic- 
ally rugged  soldier,  abode  there 
himself,  so  that,  in  the  sight 
of  Heaven,  his  were  war's 
thorns,  and  ours  her  roses. 

"Nor  I,"  said  I,  "really," 
somewhat  discomfited.  I 
scarcely  ever  touch  irony  with- 
out getting  into  some  mess 
and  showing  up  badly. 

Claude,  still  severe,  said, 
"  And  I  wouldn't  exactly  call 
the  Staff  children." 

"Nor  I,"  said  I,  feeling  I 
must  have  been  rude. 

"  Then  I  don't  see  your 
point,"  Claude  austerely 
pursued. 

"  No  1  "  said  I,  stiU  believ- 
ing that  somewhere  or  other  I 
had  one,  but  not  feeling  quite 
sure.  And  how  could  one 
waste  in  ill-humour  the  last 
night  of  music  and  light,  and 
the  shine  of  clean  glasses  and 
white  tablecloths? 


xn. 


I  next  heard  of  Claude  from 
Colin,  in  London.  A  portion 
of  me  had  gone  the  way  of  all 
flesh  in  the  Salient,  and  Colin 
came  to  liven  me  up  in  a  deso- 
late Mayfair  palace  used  as  a 
hospital.  Colin  never  grudged 
the  War  Office's  time  to  any 
work  of  good-nature.  Some 
men  took  it  all  for  themselves. 

"  You've  not  heard  about 
Claude  ?  "  he  answered  my 
question.  "  Why,  Claude  has 


entered  into  his  kingdom. 
Claude  has  done  the  impos- 
sible, the  unthinkable — found 
a  new  seam,  a  very  Bonanza, 
where  the  most  piercing  eyes 
in  the  Army  had  only  seen 
level  sand.  You  know  how 
all  the  princes  and  counsellors 
of  the  earth  go  out  to  visit 
Douglas  Haig.  D.  H.  believes 
they  must  all  be  longing  to 
get  sniped  and  bombarded, 
just  because  he  likes  it  him- 
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self.  So,  in  pure  kindness  of 
heart,  he  puts  them  into  a  car 
and  packs  them  off  for  long 
days  at  the  front.  But  Claude 
really  knoweth  man's  heart. 
He  has  found  them  a  way  of 
escape — some  sort  of  *  safety 
first '  apparatus,  no  one  quite 
knows  what — whether  it's  a 
quiet  shebeen  in  the  wilds  of 
the  Somme  where  they  can  lie 
perdus  all  day,  till  it's  time  to 
go  home,  or  a  whole  dummy 
battlefield,  well  out  of  harm's 
way,  with  old  German  helmets 
and  rifles  lying  about  for  the 
visitors  to  absorb  as  war  sou- 
venirs. Some  brain-wave  like 
that." 

Perhaps  I  looked  puzzled. 
How  could  a  mere  Acting 
Major  have  so  happy  a  thought, 
and  no  Colonel  or  General 
knock  him  down  and  take  it 
away  and  use  it  himself? 

"  Oh,  Claude  worked  the 
flotation  all  right,"  Colin  as- 
sured me.  "  Claude  knew  his 
chief,  Blunt,  was  a  fool  with 
a  temper.  So  he  unfolded  his 
little  idea  at  nine  on  a  morning 
when  old  Blunt  was  looking 
his  cheapest  and  blackest. 

"  *  Think  it  a  good  idea,  do 
you  ?  '  said  Blunt.  *  Well,  I 
think  it  a  damn  bad  idea,  so 
you  shall  work  it  out  your- 
self, and  don't  come  whining 
to  me  when  you've  failed.' 
Can't  you  imagine  him  saying 
it?  " 

Yes,  I  knew  that  dodge  of 
drowning  new-born  reformers 
like  kittens,  in  bucketfuls  of 
detail. 

"  Of  course,"  Colin  said 
sagely,  "  Blunt  was  right,  in 
a  way.  If  you're  a  downy  old 


serpent,  you  don't  want  any 
Infant  Hercules  kicking  about. 
And  yet  Blunt  was  a  fool. 
Claude  had  got  him  on  the 
ground  hop,  just  as  he'd 
planned.  For  then  he  was  able 
to  go  right  on  with  his  plan 
of  the  funk-hole.  He  did,  and 
now  this  contraption  of  his  is 
the  envy  of  all  G.H.Q.  They 
say  the  proud  and  the  great 
of  this  world  are  tumbling 
over  each  other  to  get  in  at 
the  door.  I  hear  that  unless 
you're  of  royal  blood,  or  a 
Premier,  Claude  becomes  quite 
short  and  dry  with  you.  Once 
he  had  two  live  Kings  and  two 
Queens  in  the  place,  all  at 
once — all  the  court  cards  in 
one  hand — the  sort  of  thing 
people  write  to  the  '  Field ' 
about.  When  he  comes  home 
from  the  wars  he'll  sell  his 
visitors'  book  and  buy  land 
and  live  on  his  rents.  When 
the  august  go  away  they  al- 
ways give  him  an  Order  apiece 
before  stepping  into  the  car. 
His  Legion  of  Honour  is  said 
to  be  lost  in  the  crush.  It's 
thought  the  ribbons  will  soon 
go  all  round  his  back,  like  a 
gym.  belt,  in  a  broad  band.  I 
fear  it  can't  last,  though." 

"Why?"  said  I.  "Are 
there  not  enough  Kings  in  the 
world  ?  " 

"  When  a  rather  small  hen," 
said  Colin,  "  finds  a  large 
hunch  of  bread  in  the  run,  is 
a  welter-weight  cock  to  look 
on  unmoved  ?  Is  Blunt,  be- 
cause he  has  been  a  fool  once, 
to  be  a  fool  always  ?  Believe 
me,  he  suffers  remorse  for  his 
harshness  to  Claude.  He  will 
say,  *  I  have  sinned.'  He  will 
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undo  the  past.  He  will  re- 
organise the  establishment. 
Claude  will  be  in  the  outer 


darkness,  and  Blunt  will  feed 
all  the  auriferous  geese  out  of 
his  own  lily  hand." 


XIII. 


Then  Colin  talked  about  him- 
self. He  always  had  frank- 
ness, almost  to  the  point  of 
disease.  He  was,  he  said,  eaten 
by  care,  because  he  had  never 
yet  failed  to  overtrump  little 
Claude,  and  now  little  Claude 
had  played  such  a  whacking 
big  trump.  Colin  said  he  had 
known  an  old  woman  once,  in 
the  country,  who  died  of  lying 
awake  at  night,  fearing  the 
patchwork  quilt  of  the  old 
woman  next  door  was  getting 
on  faster  than  hers.  Colin 
avowed  he  was  hag-ridden  too, 
with  the  thought  of  that  tex- 
tile mosaic  on  Claude's  bosom 
expanding  swiftly  and  inex- 
orably. Things,  he  said,  must 
be  thought  out,  lest  he  should 
die. 

With  Colin,  to  think  was  to 
talk  ;  his  thought  worked  best 
along  a  kind  of  paper-chase 
track  of  vivid  words  laid  for 
the  pursuing  intellect  by  the 
forerunning  tongue.  So  there 
he  sat,  by  my  bed,  and  made 
more  picturesquely  clear,  to 
himself  as  well  as  to  me,  the 
thing  that  had  struck  him 
most  in  all  his  war  travels 
across  Northern  France,  be- 
tween the  coast  and  our  front 
— how,  as  he  went  east,  the 
ribbons  on  passing  men's 
breasts  seemed  always  to  die 
down  and  wither^  just  as  the 
corn  and  -the  roses  did,  by  the 
road,  till  on  the  wastes  of 


thistle  and  poppies  where  the 
shell-fire  began  you  would  sel- 
dom see  a  decorated  man. 
He  thought,  aloud,  of  that 
Brigade  H.Q.  where  he  had 
slept  for  a  resonant  fortnight 
— his  nearest  point  of  approach 
to  the  firing  line.  That  thrice- 
wounded  Major  there  had  not 
had  a  ribbon  at  all.  None  of 
the  officers  and  men  who  had 
come  in  to  that  place  from  the 
actual  front  had  had  any. 
Colour  had  only  begun  to 
break  forth  again  where,  on 
Colin's  way  back  to  the  sea, 
he  had  passed  a  Divisional 
H.Q.  five  miles  farther  west — 
"  first  streaks  of  auroral  rose 
breaking,"  Colin  said,  "  only 
— not  in  the  East.  No  stars 
in  the  East ;  precious  little 
dayspring  to  visit  it — 

"'In  front  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how 

slowly, 

But  westward,   look,    the    land    is 
bright.' 

"And  then  it  was  only  at 
Corps  Headquarters,  twenty 
miles  farther  away  from  the 
fight,  that  the  real  noon  came, 
all  the  flora  of  valour  well  out, 
the  'high  midsummer  pomp,' 
and  so  forth,  fully  on.  The 
Army  H.Q.  again,  when  I  got 
there,  seemed  like  the  Tropics. 
I've  worked  it  out  that  on  the 
average  the  number  of  ribbons 
a  British  officer  gets  in  this 
war  varies  in  direct  propor- 
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tion  to  the  square  of  his  dis- 
tance from  the  front.  It's  a 
'  law,'  like  the  laws  about 
heat  and  the  conservation  of 
energy." 

I  knew  he  hadn't  worked  it 
out  before  ;  he  was  only  doing 
it  now,  led  on  by  his  own  talk, 
that  wildly  intuitive  advance- 
guard  of  his  marching  mind. 
And  then,  from  ascertained 
facts,  unquestionable  laws,  he 
went  on  visibly  to  speculate. 
Why  should  the  working  of 
any  such  law  of  nature  as  this 
— a  law  of  the  nature  of  man — 
be  interrupted  by  any  mere 
physical  accident  such  as  a 
sea  ?  Was  it  not  of  the  very 
nature  of  things  that  the 
London  clays  should  be  to  the 
payable  sands  of  Boulogne  and 
the  rich  quartz  rock  of  Mon- 
treuil  as  these  soils  were  to 
the  utter  deserts  of  Ypres  and 
La  Basse*e  ?  All  civilisation, 
the  great  world  movement, 
had  always  been  westward. 
Was  not  human  experience  now 
confirming  this  scientific  hypo- 
thesis?— rain  ribbons  as  it 
might  in  maritime  France,  it 
poured  in  Whitehall.  That  was 
the  centre  of  things  ;  there  all 
the  fountains  of  honour  played 
most  freshly  and  amply,  un- 
exhausted as  yet  with  watering 
the  thirsty  fields  of  France. 

Colin  left  me  in  rather  a 
hurry  at  last.  He  had  seen  a 
great  light.  Things  had  come 
clear.  He  had  to  be  off  and 
withdraw  his  application  for 
fresh  employment  in  France. 
Notjthere,  but  on  British  soil, 
must  Claude  be  outshone. 

The   job   that   Colin,   under 


this  new  inspiration,  sought 
from  the  proper  person,  and 
presently  got,  was,  I  fancy, 
that  of  a  kind  of  occasional 
A.D.C.,  to  be  lent  to  august 
foreigners  passing  through  town 
on  their  way  to  visit  our  front. 
Princes  and  Premiers,  Mar- 
shals and  Admirals,  Colin  saw 
them  safe  through  the  great 
wicked  city.  Claude  might 
draw  on  them  later,  but  Colin 
tapped  the  stream  nearer  its 
source.  He  had  his  reward. 
When  I  caught  sight  of  him 
next  the  thin  red  lines  across 
his  tunic  had  been — well,  rein- 
forced. 

This  narrative  has  to  end 
without  any  climax.  If  it 
were  fiction  it  might,  no  doubt, 
culminate  in  some  one  super- 
lative masterpiece  of  acquisi- 
tion by  one  or  other  of  its 
heroes.  But  life  does  not 
work  in  that  way :  we  con- 
stantly have  to  put  up  with 
the  ineffectiveness  of  truth. 
The  two  seemed  to  pass  out  of 
my  sight  like  two  racing  yachts 
on  a  day  of  light  airs.  First 
one  of  them  would  catch  a 
little  local  breeze  and  skim 
away  with  a  lead,  and  then 
would  run  into  some  patch  of 
dead  air ;  while  the  other 
would  pick  up  a  puff  and  be 
carried  ahead,  to  be  then  be- 
calmed in  his  turn.  I  heard 
they  looked  most  beautiful, 
with  three  full  rows  of  ribbons 
apiece,  like  commanders  -  in  - 
chief,  and  that  people  turned 
round  to  look  at  them  in  the 
street,  marvelling  that  menjso 
young  should  have  had  time 
for  so  much  valour. 
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THE   LITTLE   NEW   COUNTRIES. 

BY  MAJOR  LINDSAY   BASHFORD. 


XI. 


"  THE  Land  without  a 
Clock,"  said  the  Lett  philo- 
sopher, looking  at  me  humor- 
ously across  the  table. 

We  were  dining  at  Otto 
Schwarz's  famous  restaurant 
in  Riga,  where  the  hearty 
Baltic  cookery  which  despises 
kickshaws  finds  its  best  ex- 
pression. It  was  nearly  ten 
o'clock,  and  still  people  were 
dropping  in  casually  for  dinner. 
I  commented  on  this.  The 
Lett  philosopher  knows  his 
philosophic  world  from  Oxford 
to  Beyrout.  The  people  of 
oppressed  races  have  the  knack 
.of  broad  -  mindedness  ;  they 
escape  from  local  tyranny  when 
they  can.  People  who  spend 
their  lives  in  being  chivied 
from  pillar  to  post  by  domineer- 
ing bullies  end  up  by  acquiring 
a  lot  of  information  as  to  the 
nature  of  posts  and  pillars. 
When  the  little  new  countries 
worked  through  to  indepen- 
dence, it  was  astonishing  how 
many  travelled  and  worldly- 
wise  Letts,  Esths,  and  Lithu- 
anians came  pouring  back  from 
every  corner  of  the  globe  to 
give  them  a  helping  hand. 

"  The  Land  without  a  Clock," 
the  Lett  philosopher  repeated, 
smiling.  "  Why,  even  our 
music-halls  don't  think  of  be- 
ginning until  nearly  midnight !  " 

"  Where  does  your  Land  ex- 


tend f  "  I  asked,  curiously  im- 
pressed. 

He  gave  a  wide  and  whimsical 
gesture. 

"  Everywhere  eastward  .  .  . 
sunward  ...  of  the  machine- 
souled  German,"  he  said.  A 
hard  glint  came  into  his  blue 
Baltic  eyes. 

He  spoke  of  Time  and  Life. 
Here  on  the  Baltic  seaboard, 
for  example,  it  matters  not  an 
atom  should  you  arrive  at  a 
given  destination  half  a  day 
late.  Unhampered  by  the 
modern  and  upstart  convention 
of  Time,  no  one  displays  anxiety 
concerning  your  absence,  and 
your  welcome  will  be  just  as 
hearty,  however  prolonged  its 
postponement.  You  will  not 
be  allowed  to  cut  short  your 
visit.  That  is  ruled  out.  Only, 
instead  of  reaching  home  in 
good  time  for  dinner  as  you 
had  planned,  your  plans  "  go 
hang."  Your  hosts  feed  you 
enormously,  until  time  and 
space  become  merely  abstract 
conceptions.  With  childlike  de- 
light in  an  unexpected  situa- 
tion, they  will  organise  an 
impromptu  "  jamboree  "  for 
you,  summoning  all  the  neigh- 
bours. Eight  through  the  night 
will  the  fun  be  kept  up  and 
well  into  the  following  morning, 
regardless  of  everything  except 
the  merriment  of  the  hour. 
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You  will  reach  home  during 
the  course  of  the  next  day, 
complacently  surprised  to  find, 
elderly  though  you  may  be, 
how  little  you  have  missed  your 
pillow  !  "  Sleep  ?  "  say  these 
gay  northern  children.  "  You 
can  make  up  for  that  during 
the  long  dark  months  of  winter. 
When  the  sun  is  with  you 
nearly  always,  and  there  is 
very  little  night,  you  sleep  as 
little  as  possible.  Light  is  too 
precious.  It  is  the  soul  of  the 
world." 

The  inconsequence  of  these 
Baltic  peoples  is  very  delight- 
ful. In  one  pleasant  household 
nine  o'clock  breakfast  never 
thought  of  being  eaten  until 
after  eleven,  so  that  I  could 
always  put  in  a  ride  to  the 
wooded  sea-shore  between  the 
sounding  of  the  breakfast  gong 
and  the  actual  attack  on  the 
grilled  kidneys  and  superb  Bal- 
tic ham.  The  younger  members 
of  this  jovial  family  shrieked 
with  glee  as  they  related  how, 
at  the  wedding  of  the  eldest 
sister,  it  was  discovered  on  the 
return  of  the  large  hungry 
throng  of  guests  from  the 
church  to  the  homestead,  which 
is  miles  from  anywhere,  that 
no  one  had  remembered  to 
order  the  wedding  breakfast ! 

"Do  not  imagine,"  said  the 
Lett  philosopher  at  Otto 
Schwarz's,  catching  the  rich 
glow  of  purple  Burgundy  against 
the  light  through  his  glass — 
and  wine  is  drunk  on  the  Bal- 
tic from  burly  and  stalwart 
beakers,  none  of  your  flimsy 
French  fiddle-faddles — "  do  not 
imagine  that  any  chance  in- 


consequence as  regards  the 
practical  conception  of  Time 
which  you  may  come  across 
amongst  us  implies  any  lack 
of  energy  or  lesser  sum  of 
work  done. 

"  Time  is  a  tyrant  who  ac- 
quired authority  as  he  marched 
westwards.  The  East  gives  him 
little  credit,  and  rather  despises 
his  slaves  as  knuckling  under  to 
a  very  inferior  philosophy  of  life. 
In  a  world  of  great  spaces  such 
as  ours  human  concerns  appear 
very  small.  Why  should  one 
day  contain  more  urgent  obli 
gations  than  another  ?  It  is 
only  in  Western  Europe  that 
punctuality  has  assumed  its 
cold  and  inhospitable  domina- 
tion. We,  on  the  edge  of  the 
unchanging  East,  question 
whether  the  arbitrary  division 
of  life  into  hours  and  minutes 
has  greatly  added  to  human 
happiness  or  security." 

He  reminded  me  of  the 
famous  Eussian  novel  which  is 
mainly  concerned  with  the 
hero's  debate  whether  or  no 
it  was  worth  while  to  get  out 
of  bed  on  a  certain  dingy 
morning.  "  The  point  has  its 
interest,"  reflected  the  Lett 
philosopher,  helping  himself  ab- 
stractedly to  another  beaker  of 
Burgundy.  "  It  embodies  a 
good  dealjof  Slavjphilosophy. 
Are  we  really  less  efficient,  less 
happy,  because  we  don't  have 
family  prayers  sharp  at  eight- 
thirty,  sherry  and  a  Marie 
biscuit  sharp  at  eleven,  cutlets 
and  apple  -  tart  (he  had  been 
to  Oxford)  sharp  at  one,  and 
dinner,  inexorable  as  the  Last 
Trump,  at  half -past  seven  ?  " 
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We  went  on  to  an  official 
Lett  "  cup  of  tea,"  and  it  was 
broad  daylight  before  I  could 
get  away  to  my  hotel.  I  had 
been  very  comfortable  there, 
by  virtue  of  a  preposterous 
exchange,  with  a  set  of  rooms 
big  enough  to  give  a  ball  in, 
for  the  modest  figure  of  eight 
shillings  a  day.  That  morning, 
however,  the  new  Bolshevik 
ambassador  had  arrived  at  Eiga 
with  an  enormous  suite,  all 
heavily  married,  and  a  swarm 
of  motor-cars  driven  by  fierce 
and  cadaverous  soldiers  in  the 
notorious  Trotsky  wolf -head 
helmets.  The  ambassador  had 
absorbed  the  whole  hotel  ex- 
cept my  rooms,  had  demanded 
peremptorily  that  I,  a  mere 
Briton,  should  be  forthwith 
evacuated,  and  had  proceeded 
to  order  an  immediate  hot  bath. 
As  he  had  come  directly  from 
the  heart  of  Soviet  Eussia,  I 


had  thought  the  hot-bath  idea 
an  excellent  one.  But  as  it 
meant  that  his  Soviet  Excel- 
lency monopolised  the  only 
bathroom  in  the  place  from 
nine  till  one,  I  could  not  but 
reflect  that  life  in  the  Land 
without  a  Clock  might  have 
its  handicaps  ! 

Eeaching  the  hotel  in  the 
crisp  dawn,  I  ascertained  that 
the  new  diplomatist  had  been 
paying  a  round  of  visits.  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  had 
been  official,  but  they  had  cer- 
tainly been  cheery.  For  an 
hour  or  more  the  slither  and 
scrape  of  diplomatic  Soviet 
feet  went  on  in  the  room  above 
me,  as  I  tried  to  snatch  a 
little  slumber,  and  a  scratchy 
Soviet  gramophone  ground 
raucously  through  the  treacly 
phrases  of  the  '  Destiny  ' 
waltz. 

Destiny  .  .  .  what  a  choice  ! 


XII. 


The  engine  which  was  de- 
tailed to  take  us  the  next  morn- 
ing through  the  great  Baltic 
forest  to  the  little  town  of 
Wenden  for  our  visit  to  Jollity 
Lodge  was  far  too  dilapidated 
to  heed  any  such  artificial 
considerations  as  Time.  War 
had  left  Lettland  with  but  a 
scanty  handful  of  locomotives 
with  which  to  run  her  railways. 
Czarist  Eussia  had  hurriedly 
evacuated  some  to  prevent 
them  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  invading!  Boehe, 
and  the  Bolsheviks  had,  of 
course,  omitted  to  hand  them 
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back  again.  Germany,  in  her 
turn,  had  appropriated  nearly 
all  the  rest  for  her  fight  against 
the  obstinate  Briton.  Plant 
and  repair  material  had  van- 
ished likewise.  Therefore,  since 
locomotives,  warranted  sound 
in  boiler  and  piston,  cannot  be 
bought  like  haberdashery  round 
the  corner,  Lettland's  scanty 
balance  of  engines  had  begun 
to  suffer  severely  from  over- 
work. 

Before  leaving  the  station  at 

Eiga    I    had    walked    up    the 

platform    out    of    curiosity    to 

look  at  our  engine.    Never  had 
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I  conceived  so  ramshackle  and 
haphazard  an  assemblage  of 
rusty  fragments  of  metal,  so 
pathetic  a  picture  of  dilapida- 
tion  !  Everywhere  gaps  af- 
forded  vistas  of  a  ghastly  and 
ravaged  interior.  From  a  hun- 
dred  crevices  steam  escaped 
in  little  sad  puffs.  Although 
stationary,  the  poor  thing 
emitted  from  its  exhausted 
vitals  a  despairing  clank  and 
clatter  in  interminable  repeti- 
tion,  a  *  Lohengrin  '  farewell 
in  metal,  a  tragic  lilt  :  I've 
done  my  best  and  I  can't  do 
more.  I've  done  my  best  and 
I  can't  do  more.  It  looked 
almost  too  tired  to  stand  on 
its  wheels  ;  it  looked  like  a 
cab-horse  tackling  its  final  sub- 
urban  fare  before  being  con- 
signed  to  the  Antwerp  horse- 
knackers.  Surely  this  pitiful 
dishevelled  old  ruin  could  not 
be  expected  to  move  our  plump 
and  prosperous  special  train  ! 

I  turned  to  the  engine-driver 
almost  as  if  to  abuse  him  for 
cruelty  to  animals.  He  had 
joined  me  in  contemplation  of 
his  engine.  For  once  I  had 
mistaken  my  Lettland.  What- 
ever  his  private  estimate  of 
his  charge,  he  was  a  Lett 
before  he  was  an  engineer  ; 
therefore  he  was  an  optimist, 
proud  of  his  country  and  every- 
thing  in  it,  confident  of  the 
capacity  of  the  most  over- 
worked  of  Lett  locomotives 
for  heroic  achievement  when 
called  upon.  He  patted  its 
dingy  coat  in  between  the  puffs 
of  escaping  steam  much  as 
the  owner  of  a  Derby  winner 
pats  his  triumphant  animal  in 


the  paddock  at  Epsom.  His 
eyes  shone  with  pride.  Never 
had  engine,  he  told  me,  so 
remarkable  a  record  of  achieve- 
ment.  Its  miserable  clanking 
swan-song  was  to  him  a  paean 
of  triumph.  "  Get  to  Wen- 
den  ?  "  said  he  scornfully. 
"  This  Lett  engine  could  take 
you  to  London." 

Somewhere  a  whistle  sound- 
ed.  The  engine-driver  sprang 
lightly  into  his  cab,  like  some 
laurel-wreathed  young  Eoman 
athlete  into  his  chariot.  The 
poor  old  engine  seemed  to  call 
desperately  but  gallantly  upon 
its  final  nervous  force  in  a  kind 
of  spasmodic  contraction  of 
its  whole  being,  appalling  to 
contemplate.  A  violent  access 
of  pulmonary  wheezing  fol- 
lowed,  and  then,  with  a  clang 
and  clatter  as  if  all  its  corn- 
ponent  parts  were  falling  apart 
and  on  to  the  permanent  way, 
the  engine  moved.  We  had 
started. 

We  were  due  at  Jollity  Lodge 
for  lunch,  and  we  arrived  in 
time  for  high  tea  (hot  roast 
pork,  cooked  to  a  turn,  sau- 
sages  and  schnapps),  which  al- 
most  immediately  merged  into 
dinner  (hot  roast  goose,  more 
hot  roast  pork,  cooked  to  a 
turn,  sausages,  Burgundy,  and 
schnapps),  which  speedily 
merged  into  .  .  .  but  that  shall 
be  recounted  later.  The  jour- 
ney  was  unforgettable,  but  we 
had  one  casualty  .  .  .  our  gal- 
lant  old  engine. 

At  intervals  during  the  morn- 
ing  I  descended  from  my  com- 
partment,  and,  easily  keeping 
pace  with  the  train,  passed  the 
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time  of  day  with  such  of  my 
acquaintances  on  the  expedi- 
tion as  were  awake.  The 
majority  slept  the  sleep  of 
healthy  tired  children.  They, 
too,  had  been  guests  at  the 
official  Lett  "  cup  of  tea." 
Knowing  that  a  long  morning 
was  to  be  spent  in  the  train, 
the  Letts  saw  but  little  fun 
in  going  to  bed  in  the  ordinary 
dull  way,  so  the  "  cup  of  tea  " 
was  kept  merrily  going  until 
it  merged  into  breakfast  coffee. 
Proceeding  thence  to  the  Riga 
railway  station  they  had  curled 
up  on  the  carriage  seats,  and 
there  slept  peacefully  till  nature 
called  for  lunch.  They  awoke 
to  find  us  stranded  in  a  pro- 
found and  impenetrable  forest. 
It  was  our  umpteenth  break- 
down, and  yet  I  would  not 
have  missed  any  of  them.  The 
Baltic  forests  have  a  singular 
and  stately  beauty.  They  re- 
present great  possibilities  of 
wealth,  and  are,  if  properly 
handled,  the  chief  national  asset 
of  all  the  little  Baltic  countries. 
There  are  still  traces  of  the 
steady  forestry  which  the  great 
landowners  carried  on ;  but 
there  is  danger  now  that  the 
uncontrolled  forces  of  nature 
may  once  more  gain  the  upper 
hand  if  the  trade  in  timber 
cannot  soon  be  reopened.  To 
keep  a  forest  up  to  marketable 
trim  is  as  delicate  a  matter,  in 
its  way,  as  to  maintain  a  Rolls- 
Royce  at  concert  pitch.  Edges 
of  silver  birch  and  other  thick- 
foliaged  trees  still  protect  the 
timber  of  tender  age,  and  a 
strip  of  cleared  land  on  either 
side  of  the  single  track  of  rail 


is  a  safeguard  against  fire  from 
engines  which,  in  a  coalless 
country,  of  necessity  burn 
wood. 

Now  and  then,  whilst  our 
engine  -  driver,  unquenchably 
hopeful,  was  hunting  for  the 
cause  of  an  unexpected  halt,  or 
picking  up  pieces  of  his  engine 
a  hundred  yards  or  so  down  the 
line,  I  made  my  way  through 
the  delicate  belt  of  silver  birch 
and  into  recesses  of  the  elder 
forest  itself.  Here  I,  too, 
seemed  to  lose  the  sense  of 
time,  so  profound  were  the 
silences  which  now  surrounded 
me,  so  majestic  the  aisles  of 
lofty  trees,  their  foliage  Gothic- 
arched,  high  above  my  head — 
endless  stately  aisles  full  of  the 
cool  dim  gravity  of  some  gigan- 
tic cathedral,  and  with  the 
spring  and  powerful  grace  in 
their  arches  that  tell  of  a 
Master  Architect. 

When  nature  is  working  on 
a  big  scale  man  must  respond. 
Through  these  great  forest  re- 
gions of  Central  Europe  turf 
rides  are  cut,  slim  green  belts 
sweeping  down  into  some  wide 
and  shallow  valley  and  up- 
wards to  a  distant  horizon. 
Thence  they  lead,  in  similar 
gentle  undulations,  for  scores 
of  miles  without  sign  of  human 
habitation  or  activity.  Tra- 
versing these  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  how  small  and  in- 
effective have  been  the  plans 
according  to  which,  since  the 
war,  men  have  sought  to  adapt 
these  stupendous  natural  re- 
sources to  new  human  needs. 

Cradled  in  antiquity  as  these 
countries  are,  the  conditions 
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of  working  them  to-day  are 
nevertheless  pioneer  conditions. 
The  big  mental  grasp  and  the 
broad  and  simple  method  of 
the  pioneer  are  imperatively 
necessary  to  free  them  from 
the  chaos  and  apathy  left  by 
the  war.  But  authority,  in- 
stead of  passing  into  the  hands 
of  men  capable  of  seeing  and 
working  on  a  big  scale,  im- 
partially and  with  blunt  com- 
mon-sense, has  been  gathered 
up  by  an  "  intelligentsia  "  on 
the  one  hand,  as  in  the  little 
new  countries,  ardent,  but 
utterly  inexperienced,  and  on 
the  other,  as  in  Soviet  Eussia, 
dominated  by  a  narrow  and 
impractical  fanaticism. 

How  often,  and  with  what 
recurrent  disappointment,  since 
the  Peace  Conference,  have  we 
not  scanned  Europe  for  men 
big  enough  to  tackle  the  prob- 
lems of  reconstruction,  which 
are  infinitely  more  complex 
than  those  of  war.  The  Greeks 
found  such  a  man  in  Venizelos, 
and,  because  he  was  too  big 
for  their  petty  jealousies,  dis- 
carded him. 

Thus,  I  think,  the  forest 
brought  me  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem  of  the  little  new  coun- 
tries. Its  tremendous  and  ele- 
mental vastness  was  the  mea- 
sure of  their  task.  The  class 
of  great  landowners  who,  with 
all  their  shortcomings,  had  been 
trained  and  accustomed  to  deal 
in  a  large  way  with  large 
matters,  has  vanished  in  the 
muddle  of  war.  Mainly  agri- 
cultural, these  countries  lack 
the  solid  central  stratum,  as 
we  have  it  in  England,  of  a 


manufacturing  and  business 
class,  whose  steady  common- 
sense  can  generally  be  relied 
upon  to  hold  the  balance  be- 
tween enthusiasm  and  preju- 
dice, the  ardours  of  the  apostle 
and  the  dead  weight  of  the 
reactionary.  Later,  with  the 
growth  of  industry,  this  valu- 
able steady  influence  in  the 
life  of  a  State  will  make  itself 
felt.  At  present  the  want  of 
it  points  the  dangerous  con- 
trast between  the  excitable 
"  intelligentsia  "  at  one  end  of 
the  social  scale,  and,  at  the 
other,  the  smallholder  almost 
wholly  absorbed  in  extracting 
a  livelihood  from  his  little 
patch  of  land. 

And  next  door  to  these 
little  free  Baltic  peoples,  for 
whom  I  had  come  to  feel  so 
warm  an  affection,  Bolshevism 
is  waiting,  with  its  grim  and 
desperate  tyranny.  The  social 
and  economic  difficulties  which 
must  be  tackled  on  the  Baltic 
seaboard  are  repeated  a  dozen 
times  in  that  part  of  Europe 
which  is  cut  off  from  Allied 
support  by  a  sullen  and  rest- 
less but  increasingly  formidable 
Germany  and  a  bankrupt  Aus- 
tria. In  these  great  regions 
of  Eastern  Europe  Bolshevism 
is  to-day  the  only  force  that 
has  power  and  purpose.  All 
else  is  makeshift.  Often  have 
Bolshevik  leaders,  without  the 
slightest  pretence  of  excusing 
the  horrors  they  have  perpe- 
trated, reminded  me  how  in 
the  shambles  of  the  French 
Eevolution  a  new  Europe  was 
born.  In  the  secret  recesses 
of  the  Kremlin,  Lenin  and  his 
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accomplices  affect  to  be  await- 
ing a  still  more  wonderful 
birth,  and  already,  let  us  note 
well,  men  whose  wisdom  is  of 
the  serpent  are  hastening  to 
that  sinister  manger  with  their 
offerings  of  frankincense  and 
myrrh  on  easy  terms. 

It  is  impossible  to  extract 
from  the  Bolshevik  leaders  any 
definition  of  Bolshevism.  I 
have  asked  many  of  them  to 
tell  me  in  plain  terms  what  they 
propose  to  put  in  place  of  the 
civilisation  they  are  out  to 
destroy.  Their  reply  has  always 
been  a  vague  and  heady  re- 
capitulation of  Karl  Marx  shib- 
boleths, but  they  can  give  no 
idea  as  to  who  will  foot  the 
bill  for  nectar  and  ambrosia 
in  their  new  heaven,  or  pay  the 
rates  in  their  new  earth.  Half 
of  them  I  believe  to  be  cal- 
lously cynical  as  to  the  con- 
structive side  of  Bolshevism, 
while  the  other  half  are  hyp- 
notised by  their  own  incan- 
tations. 

So  long  as  the  noise  of 
shattering  kingdoms  can  exalt 
a  bamboozled  proletariat,  Bol- 
shevism will  remain  a  formid- 
able menace.  To  live,  it  must 
destroy.  When  it  is  seen  to 
have  nothing  but  phrases  to 
offer  a  starving  and  desperate 
humanity,  it  will  in  its  turn  be 
destroyed.  The  attempts  at 
communist  institutions  which 
it  has  set  up  in  Moscow  and 
Petrograd  are  trivial  and  mud- 
dled failures.  But  having  de- 
stroyed Eussia,  it  must  look 
for  fresh  victims.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly seek  to  overrun  the 
little  Baltic  countries  in  order 


to  reach  Germany.  Poland 
will  prove  but  a  wax  champion 
of  the  old  order. 

Bolshevism  embodies  all  the 
discontent  of  the  last  fifty 
years  in  Europe ;  it  battens 
in  the  sullen  purlieus  of  mining 
and  industrial  districts  and 
in  the  hysterical  atmosphere 
of  crowded  factory  slums.  A 
shrewd  and  sturdy  peasantry 
will  have  nothing  to  say  to  it. 
Already  the  Bolshevist  leaders 
are  apprehensive  at  the  in- 
difference with  which  their 
fulminations  and  visions  are 
regarded  by  the  peasants  of 
Eussia,  and  at  the  puny  and 
insignificant  figure  Bolshevism 
cuts  posturing  amidst  the  eter- 
nal vastnesses  of  the  steppes. 
They  know,  too,  that  the  peas- 
antry of  the  Baltic  will  not 
welcome  them.  Meanwhile 
their  soldiers,  flatly  declining 
to  be  demobilised  and  sent 
home  to  impoverished  villages, 
where  there  is  neither  food  nor 
loot,  are  yelling  for  further 
conquests.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
Bolsheviks,  in  a  frenzied  hys- 
teria of  fanaticism  and  fear, 
are  bent  on  seeking  new  ac- 
complices and  new  authority  in 
the  dingy  back  streets  of  Dort- 
mund, Essen,  Bologna,  and 
Milan,  and  new  revolutions  to 
foster  throughout  Europe. 

Against  this  danger  and  to 
ensure  their  own  development, 
the  little  new  countries  must 
combine.  Therein  lies  their 
only  hope.  Alone,  and  desper- 
ately poor,  none  of  them  can 
otherwise  cope  with  their  prob- 
lems successfully.  Lettland, 
Esthonia,  and  Lithuania  must 
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bury  their  small  jealousies. 
They  have,  and  I  think  justly, 
scant  belief  in  the  power  of 
the  Allies  or  the  League  of 
Nations  to  come  to  their  help 
in  a  sudden  emergency.  They 
must  pull  together.  They  must 
have  a  common  banking  sys- 
tem, a  common  scientific  agri- 
cultural policy,  a  common  coin- 
age, and  common  Customs. 

Eule  by  "  intelligentsia  "  is 
always  a  hazardous  business, 
because  it  tends  to  be  at  one 
moment  indecisive,  seeing  too 
many  sides  to  a  question,  and 
at  another  abruptly  dictatorial. 
Enamoured  of  theory,  it  is  apt 
to  get  out  of  touch  with  the 
humdrum  needs  of  the  people. 
You  cannot  rule  a  country 
unless  you  know  the  price  of 
its  potatoes. 

So  the  eager  young  men  who 
are  trying  to  give  the  little 
new  countries  a  solid  start  in 
life  must  be  as  simple  in  their 
methods  of  government  as  they 
are  in  their  own  ingenuous 
and  open-hearted  character. 
Above  all,  they  must  beware 
of  the  bureaucrat ;  of  the  petty 
official  bully  and  of  the  pedant, 
equally  obnoxious,  and  not  un- 
known to  us  in  Britain,  who 
really  believes  that  the  secret 
of  successful  government  lies 
in  the  filling  up  of  many  and 
complicated  forms. 

Already  have  I  seen  that 
inky  cloven  hoof  sticking  out 
from  beneath  paper-piled  offi- 
cial tables.  So  jealous,  for 
example,  is  Lettland  of  its 
resources,  even  of  the  most 
intimate  and  ^personal  nature, 
that  no 'one  wishing  to  leave 


the  country  is  allowed  to  take 
with  him  more  articles  of  cloth- 
ing in  his  portmanteau  than 
are  indicated  on  an  official 
form  with  which  he  must  pro- 
vide himself  before  starting  to 
pack.  I  am  a  seasoned  tra- 
veller, but  I  confess  to  being 
startled  at  the  exiguous  nature 
of  the  wardrobe  conceived  by 
the  Lettish  Government — 
throwing  back,  perhaps,  to 
some  hardy  instinct  of  the 
Bronze  Age — as  sufficient  for 
me !  And  I  had  to  devote  a 
whole  morning  to  getting  the 
necessary  official  stamp  on  the 
necessary  official  permit  au- 
thorising me  to  take  out  of  the 
modern  state  of  Lettland  an 
extra  pair  of  pyjamas  ! 

Returning  from  a  forest  stroll 
on  that  eventful  morning,  I 
found  our  train  disconsolate. 
After  hours  of  valiant  effort, 
the  engine  had  indeed  given 
up  the  ghost,  and  stood  there, 
a  tragic  appearance  beneath 
the  arching  and  impassive  trees, 
incapable  of  motion.  Quite  un- 
disturbed, most  of  our  hosts 
had  gone  forward  along  the 
track  to  ransack  Lettland  by 
telephone  for  another  engine 
to  rescue  us.  The  remainder 
of  the  company,  including  the 
engine-driver,  whose  buoyancy 
remained  intact,  devoured  sand- 
wiches and  apples,  of  which  a 
supply  had  been  wisely  pro- 
vided, and  discussed  the  fut- 
ure of  Lettland.  Their  enthu- 
siasm held  us,  although  we 
might  conceivably  have  been 
as  distant  from  our  rescuing 
engine  as  Blackpool  from  Bex- 
hill. 
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The  full  glory  of  mature 
afternoon  made  the  little  town 
of  Wenden  very  pleasant  in  its 
green  clearing  of  pasture-land. 
Here  we  were  to  transfer  from 
the  train  to  country  carts. 
Lettland  had  clearly  a  flatter- 
ing idea  of  our  powers  of  endur- 
ance. Never  were  country  carts 
more  startlingly  primitive.  Two 
boards  laid  lengthways  perched 
springless  on  sturdy  wheels, 
with  a  thin  handrail  down  the 
middle,  and  three  horses  roughly 
attached  troika-fashion  to  one 
end !  We  clambered  up,  a 
perilous  and  apprehensive  cav- 
alcade. The  road  was  a  minia- 
ture Alpine  range  of  huge 
cobbles  and  ruts,  into  which 
one  peered  as  into  some  sombre 
and  menacing  crevasse.  All 
Wenden  had  come  to  watch 
our  departure.  Wild  shouts 
rang.  We  shut  our  eyes,  and 
held  on  in  grim  desperation. 
All  the  horses  dashed  off  simul- 
taneously. In  our  mad  pro- 
gress through  the  town,  I  was 
certainly  more  out  of  my  cart 
than  in  it.  Sore  and  aching, 
I  opened  my  eyes  to  find  that 
the  procession  had  stopped  so 


abruptly  that  the  middle  horse 
of  the  car£  next  to  mine  was 
complacently  licking  the  velour 
of  my  soft  hat  fashionably  pur- 
chased at  Scott's  in  Piccadilly  ! 
The  horses  had  apparently 
stopped  on  their  own  initiative, 
and  they  started  again  with 
similar  unexpectedness.  In  this 
fashion  were  we  hurled  for  an 
hour  across  this  sunny  and 
superbly  rolling  landscape,  all 
thought  banished  in  the  mere 
effort  to  hold  on.  Then,  so 
absurd  was  our  whole  jack-in- 
the  -  box  cavalcade,  rocking, 
shouting,  snorting,  plunging, 
that:!  began  to  laugh.  This 
was  indeed  a  fit  approach  to 
Jollity  Lodge  J 

And  there,  white"  and  ^Berene, 
high  placed  in  an  amphitheatre 
of  elemental  forest,  was  the 
lodge  itself.  Laughing  still,  I 
felt  already  the  energetic  spirit 
of  the  place  as  typical  of  the 
country  and  its  attitude  to- 
wards life.  We  called  it  Jollity 
Lodge,  partly  because  the  name 
suits  it,  and  partly  because  its 
real  name,  like  Przemysl,  is  an 
unconscionable  blend  of  con- 
sonants and  a  sneeze ! 


xin. 


Jollity  Lodge  is  a  very  well- 
organised  Agricultural  College, 
in  which  some  hundred  and 
fifty  boys  and  girls,  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty, 
go  through  a  practical  and 
up-to-date  course  of  study. 
Tremendous  preparations  had 
been  made  for  our  visit.  The 
big  clean  rooms  had  been  deco- 


rated with  greenery.  All  the 
local  notables  had  come  to 
welcome  us,  and  it  was  delight- 
ful  at  once  to  perceive  the 
frank  and  friendly  democratic 
spirit  which  prevailed  every- 
where. There  was  no  obsequi- 
ous kow-towing  to  magnates, 
because  the  little  new  countries 
have  quietly  abolished  all  mag- 
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nates  excepting  those  of  the 
mind.  Through  this  group  of 
professors,  magistrates,  soldiers, 
students,  and  peasant-farmers 
there  ran  a  firm  current  of 
genial  and  unaffected  good- 
fellowship,  and  I  noticed  often, 
during  my  visit,  a  modest 
consciousness  of  common  na- 
tional effort  which  was  both 
touching  and  singularly  im- 
pressive. It  was  pleasant  to 
see  a  big  grizzled  man  in  well- 
worn  country  clothes,  an  agri- 
cultural scientist  of  European 
reputation,  linking  arms  and 
talking  eagerly  with  a  keen 
young  peasant-farmer  working 
his  hundred  acres  a  few  miles 
away. 

The  boys  and  girls,  aglow 
with  excitement,  gave  us  a 
tumultuous  reception.  These 
sturdy  young  people  live  and 
work  together,  and  certainly 
the  vigorous  atmosphere  of 
Jollity  Lodge  offers  a  notable 
instance  of  successful  co-educa- 
tion— a  sunny  contrast  to  the 
miasma  of  dark  nervous  ex- 
citement and  morbid  vice  which 
has  spread  over  the  youth  of  a 
Bolshevik  Eussia  that  has  de- 
fiantly thrown  away  its  stand- 
ards, and  of  a  Germany  whose 
standards  are  lying  bedraggled 
in  the  mud ! 

Jollity  Lodge,  they  told  me 
proudly,  is  self  -  supporting  : 
they  build  their  own  buildings, 
handle  their  own  land  and 
stock,  weave  their  own  clothes, 
and  do  their  own  housekeeping. 
The  girls  cooked  the  sumptuous 
"  high  tea  "  to  which  we  were 
taken  on  arrival,  and  the 
younger  boys  made  zealous 


waiters.  Immense  pains  had 
been  taken  to  provide  us  with 
national  dishes  of  every  kind, 
and  our  appreciation  of  them 
was  evidently  to  be  estimated 
by  the  amount  we  ate.  The 
boy  waiters  had  instructions 
to  report  our  progress  to  the 
girl  cooks  at  frequent  intervals. 
A  pathetic  query  came  up 
from  the  kitchen  as  to  my  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  roast 
pork  course,  simply  because, 
kindly  but  firmly,  I  had  de- 
clined a  fourth  helping ! 

And  when,  after  tea,  we  set 
out  on  a  survey  of  the  estate, 
pleasant  and  glowing  in  the 
evening  sunshine,  these  boys 
and  girls,  jolly  young  con- 
spirators, delighted  to  lure 
me  from  the  technical  explana- 
tions of  their  teachers,  of  which 
they  well  knew  I  understood 
very  little,  to  show  me  their 
own  haunts  and  achievements. 
This  strapping  youngster  had 
helped  to  build  a  neatly -tiled 
stable  ;  another  was  in  charge 
of  the  cows  ;  the  girls  showed 
me  seed-houses  and  looms  ;  in 
an  elder  boys'  study  were  the 
beginnings  of  a  really  good 
agricultural  library  ;  a  group 
displayed  their  spick-and-span 
laboratory.  Everywhere  there 
were  brisk  effort  and  enthusi- 
asm. They  all  talked  nineteen 
to  the  dozen ;  but  there  was,  I 
suppose,  some  infectious  quality 
in  their  sheer  vital  youth  which 
must  have  helped  me  to  under- 
stand them,  although  my  ignor- 
ance of  Lettish  was  as  thorough 
as  theirs  of  English.  And  even 
if  I  was  at  times  frankly  at  a 
loss,  I  could  not  fail  to  delight 
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in  every  evidence  of  the  busy 
and  keen  life  these  boys  and 
girls  were  living. 

When  we  had  been  over  the 
fields,  the  experimental  sheds, 
the  testing  grounds,  the  forestry 
school,  and  so  forth,  my  con- 
spirators dragged  me  finally 
from  the  official  procession. 
Helter-skelter,  roast  pork  or  no 
roast  pork,  we  tumbled  down 
a  wooded  hillside,  emerging 
upon  a  clearing  of  quite  aloof 
and  unforgettable  beauty.  So 
abrupt  were  the  descents  on 
three  of  its  sides  that  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  this  tiny  plateau 
were  mysteriously  poised,  a 
fairy  arena,  high  above  the 
world  upon  the  topmost  deli- 
cate fronds  of  great  forest 
trees.  The  panorama  was  stu- 
pendous :  half  a  drowsy  quiet 
world  it  seemed.  There  were 
a  few  wooden  benches  made  by 
the  boys  in  the  carpenter's 
shop,  and  at  each  corner  of  the 
plateau,  whose  turf  was  beaten 
tightly  down,  stood  tall,  slim, 
wooden  torch-holders  of  an  al- 
most classical  austerity  of  shape. 

This  was  the  dancing -place 
of  these  young  people.  Hither 
they  come  in  the  evenings  to 
join  in  ancient  national  dances, 
which  are  part  and  parcel  of 
their  jovial  common  life,  an 
immemorial  inheritance.  The 
picture  of  this  remote  forest 
plateau,  torch-lit  on  some  deep 
and  tranquil  summer  night, 
with  the  supple  young  dancing 
figures  upon  it,  must  be  singu- 
larly beautiful  ! 

The  central  dancing  festival 
of  the  year  in  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries is  that  of  the  Eve  of  Saint 


John,  but  the  quaint  ritual  of 
it  is  certainly  far  older  than 
Christianity.  For  it  is  mid- 
summer's night,  and  who  can 
tell  what  primitive  and  mys- 
terious impulses  bring  these 
simple  peasants  on  that  night 
to  kindle  beacons  on  the  hill- 
tops and  feast  and  dance  there 
until  far  into  the  morning ! 
Colonel  Stephen  Tallents,  the 
brilliant  young  British  High 
Commissioner  to  the  new  Baltic 
States,  witnessed  the  pageant 
of  these  beacon-fires  while  tra- 
velling once  on  the  great  Petro- 
grad  road.  He  tells  vividly 
how  "  a  full  ten  of  them 
gleamed  across  the  dark  wide 
country,"  and  how  "  the  voices 
of  singing  came  across  the 
meadows,  choruses  that  rose 
and  fell  upon  the  wind,  here 
dying  and  there  taken  up 
afresh,  the  words  indistinguish- 
able, but  the  tune  perpetually 
the  same."  Bound  the  beacons 
the  ritual  begins.  Boys  chal- 
lenge the  old  women  to  sing. 
Whole  birch-trees  are  set  aflar- 
ing.  Girls  in  white  head-dresses 
move  in  chanting  procession, 
arm  in  arm,  and  boys  wreath 
birch  fronds  round  their  heads. 
Their  song  has  a  lilt  at  once 
wistful  and  haunting,  and  its 
words  are  naive  as  the  hearts 
of  those  who  sing  them.  Here 
is  Colonel  Tallents'  translation 
of  a  verse  : — 

"Johnnie  was  sitting  on  the  little  hill. 

Lihgo  !  Lihgo  ! 
On  his  shoulders  he  held  a  load  of  hay. 

Lihgo  !  Lihgo  ! 
'  Come  down,  Johnnie,  come  down  ! 

Lihgo  !  Lihgo  ! 
Give  your  hay  to  my  little  calves.' 

Lihgo  !  Lihgo  ! " 
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Returning  from  the  dancing- 
place  to  the  Big  House,  the 
girls  left  me  to  prepare  for 
evening  festivities,  and  the 
younger  boys  to  snatch  a  few 
minutes'  football  while  the  light 
lasted.  The  elder  boys  took 
me  farther  afield,  beyond  the 
confines  of  their  estate,  so  that 
I  might  talk  with  some  of  the 
smallholders  working  land  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Their  attitude, 
as  I  began  to  grasp  it,  to  the 
future  of  their  little  nation, 
showed  me  how  immensely 
vital  and  important,  how  neces- 
sarily wide  in  its  scope,  a  place 
such  as  Jollity  Lodge  must  be. 
In  these  Baltic  countries,  where 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  is 
the  dominant  preoccupation, 
the  source  of  wealth,  and  the 
condition  of  security,  where 
the  landlord  class  has  been 
abolished,  and  the  professional 
interests  dependent  on  it  have 
dwindled  almost  to  nothing, 
practically  everybody  must 
know  about  the  land,  for  nearly 
everybody  will  be  directly  occu- 
pied in  working  it.  As  fast  as 
possible,  returning  refugees  and 
gladly  homing  emigrants  are 
being  settled  in  holdings.  All 
these  boys  and  girls  in  Jollity 
Lodge  are  being  trained  for  life 
on  the  land.  There  is  to  be 
no  leisured  class  in  the  little 
new  countries.  The  develop- 
ment and  interests  of  the  land 
will  guide  the  activities  of  men 
and  women  with  legal  or  scien- 
tific brains,  and  the  growth 
of  industry  and  shipping  will 
be  directly  dependent  on  the 
skill  of  those  handling  agricul- 
tural problems. 


In  a  community  planned  on 
such  lines,  it  is  clear  that 
Jollity  Lodge  and  its  fellows 
can  be  no  mere  technical  schools 
confined  to  a  rigidly  scientific 
curriculum.  They  embody  the 
whole  spirit  and  motive  of  the 
new  free  countries.  Their  teach- 
ing must  be  wide  in  its  range, 
because  their  pupils  are  not 
destined  merely  to  be  tenants, 
concentrated  on  making  the 
utmost  out  of  a  cabbage-patch 
while  their  tenure  of  it  shall 
last.  They  are  to  be  land- 
holders, State  -  makers.  No 
potentate  of  the  past,  with  his 
twenty  square  miles  of  absolute 
dominion,  had  more  direct  and 
intimate  concern  in  the  for- 
tunes of  his  country  than  has 
the  young  Baltic  farmer  of 
to-day,  proudly  at  work  on  his 
own  hundred  acres.  Jollity 
Lodge  must  capture  the  spirit 
and  emulate  the  perspective  of 
a  Harrow,  a  Cheltenham,  and 
a  Sorbonne  combined !  Its 
task  is  to  produce  the  type  of 
men  and  women  that  will  keep 
the  little  new  countries  going 
under  the  conditions  they  have 
boldly  imposed  upon  them- 
selves in  the  flush  of  their 
freedom.  From  what  I  saw 
of  the  eager,  broad-minded, 
and  sensible  boys  and  girls  of 
Jollity  Lodge,  I  think  it  is  on 
the  right  road  to  do  so. 

The  smallholders,  too,  seemed 
confident.  They  are  very  short 
of  most  things  that  farmers 
need,  but  their  co-operative 
societies  and  groups  are  doing 
quite  astonishingly  well.  I 
saw  the  time-tables  of  some  of 
the  state-imported  travelling 
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threshing  and  reaping  machines, 
and  everything  was  working 
out  satisfactorily.  Buildings 
were  generally  good,  and  the 
cottages  quite  beautifully 
looked  after.  There  is  cer- 
tainly little  downright  hard- 
ship, and  a  great  deal  of  good 
hope. 

It  is  wonderful  in  these  little 
establishments  how  much  the 
old  people  help.  The  size  of 
the  plot  of  land  allotted  to  a 
man  depends  on  his  means  of 
working  it,  and  the  grand- 
parents are  always  reckoned  in. 
The  proud  delight  of  some  of 
these  sturdy  old  men  in  their 
children's  achievements  was 
pleasant  to  witness,  for  they 
themselves  had  been  little 
better  than  slaves.  The  old 
women  generally  look  after 
the  cows  and  poultry.  Milk 
was  eagerly  brought  me,  warm 
from  the  milking,  in  quaint 
earthen  pitchers.  As  these 
peasants,  old  and  young,  gath- 
ered round  us  in  the  final 
span  of  daylight,  ingenuously 
curious  to  see  visitors  from 
that  distant  country  whose 
free  institutions  they  so  pro- 
foundly admire,  I  felt  once 
more  and  happily  confident 
that  this  new  Baltic  freedom 
is  to  be  a  fine  and  invigorating 
factor  in  our  reconstructed 
Europe. 

Before  the  outspoken  and 
strong  simplicity  of  this  splen- 
did peasantry  of  the  Baltic — 
so  curiously  like  our  own  peas- 
antry in  their  slow,  sincere 
ways  of  thought — the  gimcrack 
dexterities  of  the  Continental 
politics  in  which  I  had  been 


striving  to  find  purpose  and 
fairness  for  so  many  months 
seemed  suddenly  trivial.  The 
specious  complacent  politicians, 
the  hysterical  "  intelligentsia  " 
of  the  towns  the  dirty  whis- 
pered corridor  intrigues,  the 
dreary  cynical  browbeat  and 
wheedle  of  most  of  post-war 
Continental  public  life  —  all 
these  mattered  nothing.  From 
the  earth,  as  always,  comes  the 
strength,  and  to  those  who 
live  closest  to  it  the  strength 
comes  truest.  With  this  peas- 
antry the  fate  of  the  little  new 
countries  lies  :  with  these  un- 
bowed, plain-spoken,  wrinkled 
old  men ;  with  these  straight, 
healthy  young  mothers ;  with 
this  burly  farmer  urging 
every  fibre  of  his  being  to 
earn  enough  to  buy  a  third 
horse  that  he  may  carry  his 
own  produce  to  market;  with 
those  boys  and  girls  in  the  big 
white  house  on  the  hill  prepar- 
ing to  take  up  their  heritage. 

The  big  white  house  is  indeed 
more  than  the  unfailing  source 
of  wise  counsel  to  the  country- 
side. It  is  the  cradle  of  the 
liberties  of  these  new  free 
peoples.  Here,  in  the  bad  years 
of  the  Eussianisation,  when 
frenzied  efforts  were  being  made 
to  crush  out  every  spark  of 
Lettish  nationality,  the  torch 
was  boldly  kept  burning.  Here, 
secretly,  Lettish  hopes  matured, 
Lettish  ambitions  took  con- 
crete form.  Hither  came  that 
strange  and  impressive  figure, 
now  Chief  of  State.  His  lec- 
tures were  dutifully  technical, 
but  to  his  Lett  audience  every 
word,  every  exhortation,  meant 
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something  very  different.  He 
spoke  in  symbolic  code.  He 
appeared  to  be  ^discussing 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  but 
was  really,  through  ingenious 
symbolism,  campaigning  on  the 
freedom  of  his  race  !  And  the 
grave,  burly  Lett  farmers  and 
students  who  listened  to  him 
so  earnestly  and  took  such 
copious  notes,  never  once  by 
glance  or  smile  gave  the  deli- 
cious joke  away  !  The  Eussian 
bullies  never  guessed.  Lettland 
won  her  freedom.  How  I  wish 
I  had  been  present  at  one  of 
those  cold  and  academic  lec- 
tures on  the  breeding  of  cattle  ! 

That  night,  after  dinner  and 
speeches — both  copious,  for  the 
Lett  orates  as  heartily  as  he 
eats — Jollity  Lodge  gave  itself 
to  living  up  to  my  nickname 
for  it.  The  whole  neighbour- 
hood thronged  into  the  big 
brightly-lighted  hall.  The  boys 
and  girls,  with  infectious  zest, 
swung  off  into  national  dances 
and  choruses.  Everybody 
joined  in  under  the  indefatig- 
able leadership  of  the  Colonel 
commanding  the  district.  A 
strapping  jovial  figure  of  a 
man,  smartly  dressed  in  the 
British  service  dress  that  has 
admirably  equipped  most  of 
the  Lett  army,  the  Colonel  led 
us  all  to  the  maddest  of  pranks 
and  performed  gyrations  in 
mid-air  worthy  of  a  Mordkin  ! 
We  raced  and  shouted  with  him, 
and  in  the  general  gay  tumult 
the  stupid  discipline  of  Time 
seemed  made  to  be  flouted ! 

"But  when,"  I  asked  the 
panting  and  perspiring  Director 
in  the  momentary  interval  be- 


tween one  mad  frolic  and  the 
next — "  when  do  these  girls 
and  boys  go  to  bed  ?  " 

"  Generally  about  ten,"  was 
his  reply.  Then  he  beamed 
genially  at  the  whole  rollicking, 
laughing  crowd  of  them.  ' '  But, 
of  course,  to-day's  Sunday,"  he 
added.  Bang  went  the  music 
to  a  new  and  intoxicating  lilt. 
"  Come  on !  "  shouted  the 
Director  to  me,  and  bounded 
into  the  hurly-burly  like  an 
elderly  gazelle ! 

The  merry  hours  fled  by. 
There  was  no  sign  of  depart- 
ure ;  the  fun  simply  increased. 
But  we  had  a  Peace  Conference 
to  attend  the  next  morning  in 
Eiga,  and  Eiga  was  far  away. 
I  made  tentative  inquiries, 
and  was  met  blankly :  we 
were  having  such  a  good  time, 
why  should  we  worry  about 
to-morrow  ?  It  hadn't  occurred 
to  anybody  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  our  getting  back. 
The  engine  which  had  brought 
us  to  Wenden  had  had  to  hurry 
off  immediately  to  a  job  of 
work  at  the  other  end  of  Lett- 
land,  and  Heaven  alone  knew 
where  we  should  find  another  ! 
The  grave  and  reverend  pro- 
fessors were  cheerfully  incor- 
rigible. The  boys  threatened 
physical  obstruction  to  any 
attempt  at  leaving,  and  the 
girls,  on  the  wise  feminine 
principle  of  "feed  the  brute," 
scurried  down  to  the  kitchens 
to  contrive  yet  more  alluring 
tit-bits  ! 

It  was  the  Colonel  command- 
ing the  district  who  at  length 
saw  logic  in  our  position.  He 
took  our  cause  in  hand,  though 
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I  think  he  secretly  scorned  us 
as  slaves  to  conscience  and 
punctilio.  He  telephoned  for 
an  engine.  He  borrowed  Col- 
lege blankets.  He  spirited  us 
through  the  scullery  to  the 
yard  where  our  cavalcade  of 
country  carts  was  sleepily 
waiting  in  the  moonlight.  He 
stole  off  to  the  stables  to  find 
his  own  charger.  In  the  house 
the  inerry  turmoil  had  recom- 
menced ;  our  absence  had  not 
yet  been  observed.  He  would 
lead  us  back  to  the  little  town 
of  Wenden.  We  clambered 
in  like  stealthy  operatic  con- 
spirators. Then  a  horse  stam- 
peded across  the  cobbled  yard, 
and  the  secret  was  out. 

The  music  stopped  with  a 
jerk.  There  was  a  sudden  om- 
inous silence.  A  door  banged. 
Perched  on  our  crazy  vehicles 
we  waited,  tense  to  the  crisis. 
Windows  were  flung  wide.  Out 
poured  the  jolly  shouting  throng. 
Our  ruse  was  discovered.  Al- 
ready boys  were  pelting  down 
the  slope  to  close  gates  against 
us.  The  tumult  of  laughter  and 
mock  reproach  rang  to  the 
serene  sky.  Could  we  escape  ? 

Our  dapper  confederate  never 
faltered.  He  snapped  out  an 
order  as  if  to  bustle  the  lot  of 
us  "  over  the  top,"  and  tore 
off  down  the  white  curving  road 
as  if  an  infernal  Bolshevik 
were  on  pillion  behind  him. 
Clutching  our  frail  and  spring- 
less  board  carts,  shouting  and 
laughing  farewells,  we  careered 
madly  after  him,  bumping, 
tumbling,  scraping,  lunging  with 
half  merry  Lettland  at  our  heels. 
Never  was  so  wild  and  reckless 


a  cavalcade !  Every  minute 
of  safety  was  sheer  miracle. 
We  gained  on  our  pursuers. 
Helpless  with  laughter  at  the 
sight  of  us,  they  at  last  gave 
up  the  chase,  and,  boys  and 
all,  breathless  yet  frantically 
cheering,  stood  to  watch  our 
final,  mad,  superb  swerve  as 
we  swung  round  the  edge  of 
the  grassy  slope  in  the  white 
light  of  the  moon  and  out  upon 
the  Wenden  road. 

Ah !  those  simple,  sincere 
men  and  women  of  the  little 
new  countries,  in  whom  the 
clear  spirit  of  childhood  sub- 
sists undimmed — who  know,  as 
we  British  know,  both  how  to 
work  and  play,  and  who  are 
so  finely  proud  of  their  new 
freedom,  so  determined  to  make 
good.  ...  I  leave  this  as  my 
last  impression  of  them :  a 
mad  prank  in  the  moonlight, 
an  encounter  stimulated  by  a 
zest  and  directness  and  clean- 
ness of  soul  that  I  wish  Europe 
had  more  of  in  these  difficult 
days  wherein  a  new  world  has 
somehow  to  be  contrived.  I 
had  to  hasten  back  to  the  old, 
squalid,  political  routine.  The 
very  next  day  a  Bolshevik 
leader,  swaggering  and  shifty - 
eyed,  an  incongruous  and  re- 
pellent figure  in  a  medieval 
Eiga  saloon  of  exquisite  fur- 
nishings, told  me  he  had  just 
signed  his  fifteenth  treaty  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Russia.  It 
took  me  all  my  time  to  refrain 
from  reminding  him  that.}:he 
and  his  had  not  respected  the 
obligations  of  any  one  of  them. 

Then  the  day  came  when, 
with  the  little  new  countries 
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behind  me,  a  thin,  fast  darken- 
ing coast-line,  I  bucketed  west- 
wards down  the  Baltic  shallows 
in  the  scrubbiest  of  tramp  tubs, 
one  of  a  sodden  and  miserable 
crowd  of  passengers.  It  rained. 
It  blew.  It  was  wretchedly 
and  inhospitably  cold,  this 
choppy  October  Baltic.  There 
were  no  cabins  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  no  food.  There  were 
many  times  the  legal  number  of 
passengers,  and  certainly  well 
under  half  the  legal  quantity 
of  crew,  and  most  of  both  were 
noisily  sea-sick.  At  length, 
through  the  chilly  slicing  of 
spray  and  the  murk  of  a  thor- 
oughly nasty  evening,  I  could 
dimly  discern  another  and  sin- 
ister coast.  Now  and  then  a 


slant  of  tawny  sunlight  would 
edge  its  sullen  outlines  with 
smouldering  fire.  There  lay 
Germany,  brooding  and  watch- 
ful, the  beaten,  mortified,  vio- 
lent Germany  I  had  come  to 
know  so  well,  and  to  which  I 
must  now  return — this  formid- 
able, desperately  ambitious  Ger- 
many, infinitely  subtle,  ready 
for  any  new  vindictive  cruelty  ! 
And  I  cheered  myself  on 
that  dark,  wet,  crowded  deck 
by  recalling  our  helter-skelter 
scamper  down  the  moonlit  slope 
from  Jollity  Lodge  to  the  tiny 
railway  station  at  Wenden,  the 
merry  laughter  that  followed  us, 
and  all  the  dear  eager  good- 
will that  I  had  found  in  the 
little  new  Baltic  countries. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


PETER  BROWN  experienced 
the  shock  of  a  catastrophe. 
His  pulses  seemed  to  halt 
abruptly,  and  then  dash  for- 
ward hurriedly  but  heavily. 
His  first  feeling  was  one  of 
responsibility  for  this  disaster. 
He  glanced  quickly  at  the  man 
seated  on  his  right,  who,  a 
moment  before,  had  been  an 
apparently  care-free  centre  of 
merriment. 

Honiton's  face  was  pale  and 
startled,  and  his  eyes,  for  a 
bare  moment,  were  expressive 
with  apprehension.  Then,  as  it 
seemed  with  an  effort,  he  con- 
trolled himself,  and  started  to 
his  feet  with  a  natural  astonish- 
ment. 

The  detective  had  captured 
that  first  look,  however.  What 
did  it  signify  f  His  first  con- 
clusion, leapt  at  unthinkingly, 
was  that  his  prisoner  was  the 
thief,  and  his  first  impulse  was 
to  rise  and  accuse  him.  Had 
not  Honiton  more  than  once 
spoken  of  these  very  jewels  f 
The  words  came  back  to  his 
mind — 

"  What  a  haul  Lady  Filth's 
jewels  would  be  for  somebody ! " 

.  .  .  And  was  not  Honiton 
as  good  as  convicted  of — but, 
hang  it !  why  should  a  man, 
already  under  arrest,  burden 


himself  with  a  fresh  crime  when 
he  could  have  no  hope  of  dis- 
posing of  the  proceeds  ?  It 
was  absurd. 

Peter  Brown  breathed  an 
inaudible  sigh  of  relief  as  this 
argument  occurred  to  him.  Yet 
if  their  mutual  relationship  be- 
came known,  would  not  the 
whole  weight  of  suspicion  fall 
upon  Honiton  ?  Assuredly. 

Since  the  relief  of  his  pris- 
oner's voluntary  return  from 
Valetta,  a  strong  bias  in  his 
favour  had  developed  in  the 
detective's  mind.  Honiton  had 
acted  as  a  sportsman  and  a 
gentleman  in  the  face  of  a 
temptation  that  must  have  been 
formidable  in  the  extreme. 
Having  sacrificed  his  liberty 
to  his  word,  was  it  likely  that 
within  a  few  hours  he  would 
commit  a  crime  from  which  he 
could  hardly  hope  to  obtain 
any  benefit  ? 

So  far  as  Honiton  was  con- 
cerned, then,  Peter  Brown's 
difficulty  was  eased.  There 
remained  the  question  of  him- 
self. Was  it  not  his  plain  duty 
to  proclaim  his  connection  with 
Scotland  Yard  and  offer  his 
services  ?  He  shrank  from  the 
necessity,  and  charged  his  re- 
luctance to  the  bargain  he  had 
made  with  Honiton,  though 
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subconsciously  he  knew  that 
his  unwillingness  to  make  his 
profession  known  was  attribut- 
able to  Joan  Conliffe.  He 
feared  that  he  might  lower 
himself  in  her  eyes,  that  he 
might  lose  the  treasure  of  her 
friendship. 

After  all,  he  argued  plausibly, 
a  detective  would  be  more 
likely  to  score  a  success  if  his 
presence  aboard  were  unsus- 
pected. True ;  but  perhaps 
the  captain  should  be  told  in 
confidence,  conscience  sug- 
gested, only  to  be  brushed 
aside  by  the  specious  conten- 
tion that  for  all  any  one  knew 
to  the  contrary  the  captain 
might  himself  be  the  thief. 

Thus  argument  followed  in- 
clination, and  Peter  Brown 
succeeded  in  convincing  him- 
self that  silence  was  his  only 
course.  Even  that  look  of 
fear  in  Honiton's  eyes  explained 
itself  away  quite  naturally. 
He,  already  under  arrest,  would 
be  the  first  to  see  how  sus- 
picion would  light  on  him,  and 
would  dread  the  exposure  that 
Peter  Brown  had  actually  con- 
templated. 

A  mere  matter  of  seconds 
elapsed  while  these  thoughts 
whirled  through  the  detective's 
mind,  and  he  had  reached  his 
conclusion  while  yet  the  scene 
on  deck  remained  static.  His 
course  of  action  determined, 
he  was  able  to  give  his  whole 
attention  to  the  other  actors 
in  the  drama. 

Sir  Evan  Pilth,  his  loosened 
brace  dangling  grotesquely  be- 
hind him,  was  hammering  wildly 
upon  the  door  of  Captain  Sped- 


ley's  deck-cabin,  his  emotional 
mind  having,  for  the  moment, 
swamped  his  dignity. 

It  was  the  attitude  of  his 
fellow-passengers,  however,  that 
aroused  the  detective's  pro- 
fessional interest.  His  obser- 
vant eyes  glanced  from  one  to 
another,  as  it  were  snapshotting 
their  first  startled  poses  for 
development  later. 

The  face  of  the  Honourable 
Stephen  Corns  expressed  the 
eager  cynical  curiosity  of  the 
born  scandal  -  monger.  His 
small  eyes  sparkled  as  he 
doubled  forward  in  his  deck- 
chair  the  better  to  view  the 
spectacle  of  the  disordered  bar- 
rister. Sympathy  he  showed 
none. 

Cohun  Balke  pushed  forward 
with  professional  interest,  eager 
to  hear  particulars  of  the  loss, 
his  dark  protuberant  eyes  full 
of  commiseration  for  the  victim 
of  such  a  crime.  Diamonds  ! 

Jocelyn  Upton  was  frankly, 
her  mother  politely,  curious. 
The  matter  held  no  unusual 
interest  for  them  apart  from 
its  mere  novelty,  and  the  elder 
woman  had  the  usual  English 
abhorrence  of  a  scene.  Peter 
Brown's  quick  eyes  passed  them 
with  hardly  a  pause,  assured 
that  here  he  need  not  burden 
his  mind  with  any  after- 
thought. 

His  glance  passed  to  Charlie 
Conliffe,  and  became  fixed.  He 
had  been  below  packing  his 
baggage  for  a  hurried  depar- 
ture, when,  on  the  previous 
night,  Charlie  had  made  his 
drink  -  inspired  comments  on 
Lady  Pilth  and  her  jewels,  and 
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therefore  the  puzzled,  fear- 
stricken  expression  on  the  man's 
face  was  a  mystery  to  him. 

So,  too,  was  the  look  of 
horror  in  Joan  Conliffe's  eyes. 
She  had  risen  from  her  chair, 
and  the  accusation  was  plain 
in  her  eyes  as  she  stood  looking 
down,  pale-faced,  at  her  hus- 
band. The  first  steadying  effect 
of  his  draught  of  "  velvet " 
had  worn  off,  and  he  trembled 
with  a  general  vibration  like  a 
car  whose  engine  has  been  left 
running.  His  dark-tanned  face 
had  gone  leaden  grey,  and  he 
shook  his  head  desperately  as 
though  denying  to  himself  a 
self-accusation. 

Garry,  the  chief  steward, 
appeared  on  deck. 

"  The  captain  is  not  in  his 
cabin,  sir,"  he  said,  as  he  neared 
Sir  Evan  Pilth.  "  He  is  on  the 
bridge  with  the  officer  of  the 
watch.  Shall  I  ask  him  to 
come  down,  sir  ?  " 

Sir  Evan  turned,  wild-eyed, 
and  as  he  did  so  his  glance  met 
that  of  Charlie  Conliffe.  The 
sight  of  the  man  who  had 
insulted  his  wife  and  himself 
brought  recollection,  and  with 
an  exclamation  of  rage  he 
rushed  forward  to  the  group 
by  the  deck-chairs.  Charlie 
Conliffe's  pale  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  him,  fascinated. 

Joan  Conliffe  ranged  herself 
by  her  husband's  chair,  im- 
pelled by  that  unreasoning  and 
unreasonable  loyalty  which  is 
the  counterpart  in  women  of 
the  sporting  instinct  in  men. 
A  little  tremor  of  admiration 
ran  down  Peter  Brown's  spine 
as  he  noted  her  action.  It  was 
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momentary,  for  there  was  much 
to  absorb  his  attention. 

"  My  wife's  diamonds  !  "  de- 
manded Sir  Evan  hoarsely. 
"  I  accuse  you,  sir,  of  the  theft. 
Your  own  words,  uttered  in  a 
moment  when  discretion  was 
at  a  discount,  convict  you. 
Give  them  back  to  me,  and  I 
am  prepared,  in  view  of  the 
lamentable  condition  to  which 
you  were  reduced  by  over- 
indulgence, to  overlook  the 
criminality  of  the  offence,  on 
the  assumption  that  it  partook 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  drunken 
frolic  than  a  serious  attempt 
at  robbery." 

A  grotesque  figure  he  was  as 
he  stood  untrussed  in  the  midst 
of  the  little  group  of  passengers, 
laying  off  his  periods  with  out- 
stretched hand.  Words  poured 
from  him  as  freely  in  his  agi- 
tated condition  as  when  he  was 
normal,  for  garrulity  had  be- 
come a  second  nature  to  him. 

Though  he  made  his  accusa- 
tion boldly,  his  anxiety  to 
recover  the  jewels  was  such 
that  his  tone  was  one  of  en- 
treaty— of  special  pleading.  He 
almost  begged  Charlie  Conliffe 
to  return  them. 

Charlie,  for  his  part,  con- 
tinued to  gaze  at  his  accuser 
as  though  hypnotised.  He  swal- 
lowed convulsively  in  abortive 
efforts  to  speak,  but  it  was  not 
until  his  wife  appealed  to  him 
directly  that  he  succeeded. 

"  Did  you  do  this,  Charlie  ?  " 
she  asked  clearly  and  steadily. 

"  Of  course  not,  old  girl,"  he 
replied  in  a  harsh  dry  voice, 
but  with  some  confidence. 

Then,  doubtfully,  and  with  a 
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bewildered  beseeching  look  up- 
ward— 

"  I  didn't,  did  I  ?  " 

"  Of  course  you  didn't,  old 
chap,"  broke  in  Honiton  in 
his  easy  friendly  manner.  "  I 
say,  Sir  Evan,  I'm  sure  you 
are  mistaken.  Conliffe  cer- 
tainly said  things  last  night 
that  he  shouldn't  have  said, 
and  I've  no  doubt  he'll  apologise 
for  them,  but  you  have  really 
no  evidence  that  he  is  a  jewel- 
thief.  If  suspicion  is  to  fall  on 
every  one  who  has  commented 
on  Lady  Filth's  diamonds, 
which  of  us  would  escape  f  " 

"That's  right,  old  chap," 
said  Charlie  Conliffe  with  more 
confidence.  "  I  was  as  tight 
as  an  owl  last  night — abso- 
lutely blithero-blottissimo  —  I 
admit  it.  But  if  I  did  pull 
the  old  — Lady  Filth's  leg 
about  her  outfit,  that's  not 
to  say  I  went  and  pinched  it 
afterwards.  I  don't  believe — 
I  mean,  of  course,  I  didn't." 

"  I  demand  to  be  searched," 
broke  in  Mr  Cohun  Balke 
crudely.  "  I  am  interested — 
deeply  interested — in  diamonds, 
and  suspicion  might  be  turned 
against  me  notwithstanding  my 
high  reputation  in  the  city." 

"  You  have  only  just  missed 
the  jewels,  sir  ?  "  asked  Honi- 
ton. 

"  Naturally,"  replied  Sir 
Evan.  "It  is  unlikely  that 
I  would  permit  an  unnecessary 
moment  to  elapse  before  at- 
tempting to  place  a  matter  of 
this  importance  in  the  hands 
of  authority.  Indeed,  the  in- 
complete nature  of  my  attire, 
for  which  I  apologise,  should 


be  sufficient  in  itself  to  testify 
to  my  haste." 

The  arrival  of  Captain  Sped- 
ley,  accompanied  by  Garry, 
pulled  the  ragged  ends  of  the 
conversation  together.  He 
came  forward  with  the  worried 
look  natural  to  one  in  whom  is 
vested  absolute  authority  with- 
out absolute  knowledge. 

"  I  hear  you  are  in  trouble, 
Sir  Evan,"  he  said  abruptly. 

"  My  wife's  diamonds  have 
disappeared,  Captain  Spedley," 
replied  Sir  Evan,  who,  now 
that  the  first  shock  of  the  dis- 
covery had  passed,  had  re- 
covered much  of  his  cultivated 
dignity.  "  And  while  I  make 
no  direct  accusation,  it  is  only 
right  that  I  should  add  that 
Mr  Conliffe,  in  the  course  of 
some  exceedingly  insulting  re- 
marks which  he  saw  fit  to  pass 
last  night,  actually  threatened 
Lady  Filth  with  the  very  dis- 
aster that  has  since  occurred." 

"  Mr  Conliffe  was  drunk  last 
night,"  said  the  captain,  with 
a  contemptuous  glance  at 
Charlie.  "He  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  well  ashamed  of 
himself  ;  but  he  was  much  too 
drunk  to  steal  diamonds  or 
anything  else." 

"  Then  I  place  the  responsi- 
bility of  discovering  the  thief 
upon  you,  Captain  Spedley," 
declared  Sir  Evan  pompously. 
"  You  are  in  supreme  auth- 
ority, and  the  diamonds  are 
secreted  aboard  your  ship.  I 
demand  that  you  take  instant 
measures  for  their  recovery." 

"  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  accept 
any  responsibility  at  all,"  re- 
torted the  captain.  "  I  did  my 
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best  to  get  you  to  hand  over 
your  valuables  to  my  care,  but 
you  preferred  to  take  the  risk. 
Of  course  I'll  do  my  best  to 
find  the  thief,  but  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  right  away  that 
I  think  the  whole  affair  is 
entirely  your  own  fault.  Was 
the  jewel-case  broken  open  ?  " 

Sir  Evan  was  on  the  point 
of  an  outburst  of  protest  against 
the  captain's  point  of  view,  but 
his  anxiety  for  the  recovery  of 
the  jewels  restrained  him. 

"  No,  the  jewel-case  is  in- 
tact," he  replied.  "  It  was 
only  when  I  opened  it  just 
now  at  Lady  Filth's  request 
that  we  discovered  our  loss. 
The  diamonds  that  she  wore 
last  night  were  gone." 

"  Did  you  put  them  away 
last  night  ?  "  demanded  Cap- 
tain Spedley. 

Sir  Evan  hesitated. 

"  In  any  ordinary  circum- 
stances I  would  answer  in  the 
affirmative  with  the  utmost 
assurance,"  he  replied.  "  But 
the — ah — the  events  of  last 
night  were  of  such  an  agitating 
character,  both  to  Lady  Pilth 
and  myself,  that  it  is  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
we  departed  in  some  measure 
from  our  customary  routine." 

"  In  other  words,  you  forgot 
to  lock  the  diamonds  away 
when  you  turned  in  ?  "  pursued 
the  captain. 

"  No,  no,  sir ;  you  go  too 
far.  I  admit  the  possibility 
of  such  an  omission,  remote  as 
it  is  from  our  usual  habit ;  but 
the  admission  of  a  possibility 
is  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  asseveration  of  a  fact." 


"  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
you  don't  know  what  you  did 
with  these  jewels  when  Lady 
Pilth  took  them  off." 

"  Precisely.  Lady  Pilth  was 
exceedingly  upset  by  the  gross 
abuse  to  which  she  had  been 
subjected,  and  I  myself  was 
agitated  in  the  extreme." 

"  I  take  it  you  have  searched 
the  cabin  before  making  this 
charge  ?  " 

"  Thoroughly.  As  you  are 
aware,  a  ship's  cabin  does  not 
lend  itself  to  concealment,  and 
it  did  not  take  long  to  convince 
us  that  the  diamonds  were  not 
hidden  by  chance  in  any  corner 
of  our  room." 

"  It  amounts  to  this,  then. 
These  jewels  were  left  lying 
around  for  any  one  to  pick  up, 
and  some  one  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  and  stole 
them,"  the  captain  summed 
it  up. 

"  Put  crudely,  that  seems  to 
be  the  fact,"  admitted  Sir  Evan 
against  his  will. 

"  Then  the  bath  steward  or 
cabin  steward  could  have  lifted 
them  easily.  So  could  any  of 
the  passengers  in  neighbouring 
cabins.  It  won't  be  an  easy 
job  to  get  at  the  right  man." 

"  It  will  be  necessary,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  to  make  a 
complete  search  of  the  baggage 
and  the  person  of  every  one 
aboard  the  ship.  If  that  pro- 
duces no  result " 

"  It  will  produce  no  result, 
because  it  won't  be  done," 
interrupted  Captain  Spedley 
bluntly.  "I  can't — at  least 
I  certainly  won't — takev  the 
responsibility  of  bringing  the 
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whole  of  the  passengers  and 
crew  under  suspicion." 

"  Then  how  do  you  propose 
to  act  ?  "  demanded  Sir  Evan. 
"  I  insist  on  every  possible 
step  being  taken.  The  value 
of  the  diamonds  that  have 
been  stolen  is  over  twenty 
thousand  pounds  ;  and  if  their 
recovery  is  hindered  by  lack  of 
prompt  and  energetic  action 
on  your  part,  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  take  serious  action 
upon  arrival  at  our  destina- 
tion." 

"  Threats  won't  help,  Sir 
Evan,"  replied  Captain  Sped- 
ley  quietly.  "I  shall  take  all 
the  steps  that  I  think  are 
reasonable,  and  before  any  one 
leaves  the  ship  I  shall  take 
care  that  the  whole  business 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  police 
and  clear  of  mine.  Meantime, 
you'd  better  come  to  my  cabin 
and  talk  it  over  quietly." 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and 
walked  off  towards  his  cabin, 
and  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion and  a  doubtful  look  at 
Charlie  Conliffe,  Sir  Evan  Pilth 
followed  him. 


"  I'm  going  to  have  a  drink, 
and  not  before  I  dashed  well 
want  it,"  declared  Charlie,  ris- 
ing shakily  from  his  deck-chair. 

He  made  off  towards  the 
smoking-room,  where  Scrym- 
geour  and  Murray  were  tippling 
in  blissful  ignorance  of  the 
scene  without,  and  then  paused 
and  turned  to  face  his  fellow- 
passengers. 

"  If  the  old  blighter  says  it 
again  I'll  bash  his  face  in,"  he 
declared.  "  I  know  I  was  oiled 
— absolutely  sewed  up — and  I 
may  have  been  a  bit  off-hand 
with  him  and  the  old  girl, — in 
fact,  I  know  I  was.  I  wasn't 
so  bosky  that  I  don't  know 
what  I  said ;  and  that's  why 
I  say  that  I  couldn't  have 
pinched  them  —  not  without 
knowing  it.  Could  I,  now  ?  " 

He  looked  round  with  an  air 
of  entreaty  in  search  of  sup- 
port, but  as  no  one  answered 
at  once  he  took  the  silence  as 
condemnation. 

"  All  right.  I'm  going  to 
have  one,"  he  declared  defiantly 
and  hurried  off  to  the  smoking- 
room. 


CHAPTER  xn. 


The  sight  of  kindred  spirits 
staring  stolidly  into  glasses  of 
whisky  and  water — Scrymgeour 
and  Murray  looked  with  con- 
tempt upon  soda  —  cheered 
Charlie  Conliffe  immensely.  He 
was  a  different  man  in  a  bar. 
He  commanded  his  surround- 
ings, instead  of  being  subject 
to  them. 

Simultaneously    he    pressed 


the  button  of  the  electric  bell 
and  murmured  the  conven- 
tional phrase — 

"  What  you  gona  have, 
boys  f  " 

In  unison  the  Scotsmen  an- 
swered— 

"  Whisky  plain,  an'  thank  ye 
kindly." 

The  smoke  -  room  steward, 
alive  to  his  own  interests, 
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attended  to  his  duty  with 
alacrity. 

"Guid  health  t'ye,"  said 
Murray  and  Scrymgeour  in  a 
punctilious  duet. 

"  Cheerio,"  replied  the 
founder  of  the  feast. 

It  took  two  hands^to  convey 
the,  "double" — all  but  neat 
— whisky  from  the  glass  to 
Charlie's  livid  lips. 

"  I  wanted  that,"  he  declared 
with  a  sigh,  as  he  set  down  the 
empty  glass. 

The  other  two  men  were  con- 
tent with  a  lingering  sip. 

"  Ye're  gye  extravagant  wi' 
the  whusky,"  said  Scrymgeour, 
with  a  shrewd  glance  from  the 
empty  glass  to  Charlie.  He 
could  not  fail  to  note  the  effects 
of  the  previous  night's  debauch, 
for  not  only  did  Charlie's  hands 
and  lips  tremble,  but  even  his 
cheeks  suffered  from^an  un- 
controllable, blancmange  -  like 
vibration  which  it  was  irksome 
to  look  at. 

"  Me  an'  Murray  canna  keep 
up  wi'  ye  if  ye  gang  gulpin'  it 
doon  like  that." 

"  That's  all  right,  old  chap. 
It  was  the  first  to-day — and  I 
wanted  it,"  replied  Charlie, 
ignoring  his  draught  of  cham- 
pagne and  stout,  the  effect  of 
which  had  already  evaporated. 
"  If  you'd  seen  me  getting  it 
in  the  neck  from  old  Pilth  out 
there,  you'd  know  I  wanted 
it.  The  old  blighter  charged 
me  with  pinching  his  missus's 
diamonds  !  " 

"  An'  did  ye  no'  f  "  asked 
Murray  without  a  shadow  of 
expression. 

It  was  one  of  Charlie  Con- 


li&'e's  troubles  in  his  association 
with  these  two  cronies  that  he 
could  never  be  sure  whether 
they  were  exceptionally  stupid, 
or  whether  they  indulged  a 
peculiar  funereal  humour  only 
interpretable  by  a  brother  Scot. 
He  looked  suspiciously  at 
Murray  now ;  but  there  was 
nothing  about  the  stolid  rugged 
face  to  give  him  a  clue  to  the 
mystery. 

"Of  course  I  didn't,"  he 
retorted  sharply.  "  At  least, 
I'm  near  sure  I  didn't." 

"  Then  there's  a  doot  t  "  said 
Scrymgeour  with  some  show  of 
interest.  "  Man,  that's  queer  ! 
Ye  dinna  ken  whether  ye  did 
or  whether  ye  didna  ?  It  mun 
ha'e  been  last  nicht  then,  A'm 
thinkin'." 

"  It  was  last  night  right 
enough.  What  did  you  want 
to  go  off  and  leave  me  ashore 
for  anyhow  !  You  might  have 
seen  the  night  through  with 
a  pal." 

"  Weel,  ye  see,  it  was  bed- 
time," replied  Murray  apolo- 
getically. "  An'  forby,  we  had 
twa-three  nips  mair  nor  ordnar', 
an'  it's  a  gran'  thing  tae  ken 
when  tae  stop." 

"  An',  mind  ye,"  Scrymgeour 
went  on,  when  his  friend  ceased, 
"  we  gied  ye  a  chance  tae  come 
back  wi'  us,  but  ye  were  that 
thrawn  ye  were  nayther  tae 
haud  nor  tae  bind.  Sae  we 
juist  had  tae  let  ye  gang  yer 
ain  gait,  which,  A'm  thinkin', 
maun  ha'e  been  a  gye  fast 
yin." 

"  I  admit  I  went  off  the  deep 
end  and  got  fairly  sewn  up. 
It  was  a  hot  enough  spot  you 
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left  me  in.  As  far  as  I  re- 
member, Honiton  found  me 
somehow  and  brought  me  back 
to  the  ship,  and  I  had  a 
dust-up  with  old  Pilth.  I've 
just  got  a  hazy  recollection  of 
threatening  to  pinch  the  old 
girl's  jewels — and  now  they've 
been  pinched  sure  enough." 

"  It  looks  gye  black,  but 
there's  ae  streak  o'  licht  tae 
be  seen.  Ye  maun  ha'e  been 
faur  ower  fou  tae  steal  ony- 
thing.  Ye  were  as  drunk's  a 
lord  afore^we  left  ye  tilt." 

"I  don't  like  that  word 
'  drunk,'  "  said  Charlie,  fidget- 
ing in  his  seat,  somewhat  like 
a  child  whose  wrong-doing  has 
been  really  brought  home  to 
him.  "  If  I  had  been  drunk 
I  wouldn't  have  got  back  to 
the  ship.  I  might  have  had 
vine  leaves  in  my  hair  by  the 
time  you  cleared  off,  but  even 
when  I  came  aboard  my  back 
teeth  weren't  awash." 

"  Ye  may  ca'  it  what  ye 
like,"  said  Murray  dryly.  "  But 
if  Scrymgeour  or  me  had  been 
in  your  condeetion,  we  wud 
ha'e  been  juist  plain  drunk — 
deid  drunk." 

"  It  isn't  done,  old  boy.  The 
best  people  don't  say  it,"  pro- 
tested Charlie.  "  If  a  man  gets 
properly  slithered,  you  might 
call  him  blind,  blotto  and  be- 
wildered, or  pie-eyed  and  para- 
lytic, or  even  sucked  under  and 
soaked.  There's  plenty  of  use- 
ful words  without  using  the 
one  you  used." 

"  Drunk's  guid  eneuch  for 
the  likes  o'  us,"  said  Murray 
dogmatically.  "  Or  when  we 
want  to  be  unco  genteel — gye 


fou.  A  man's  either  drunk  or 
sober — there's  nae  gettin'  awa' 
frae  that." 

"  You're  wrong  there,  any- 
how," retorted  Charlie.  "  You 
can't  say  a  man's  drunk  when 
he's  just  lit  up  or  even  fairly 
fresh.  When  he  has  one  or  two 
more;  he  may  get  oiled  a  bit ; 
but  even  when  he  begins  to  be 
muzzy  he's  only  about  fifty- 
fifty,  and  that's  only  half-way 
to  having  a  skinful.  If  he 
keeps  on  he'll  get  corrugated 
in  the  back  legs,  and  show  signs 
of  being  scuppered ;  but  even 
then  he's  far  from  speechless, 
and  a  man  may  be  speechless, 
and  yet  not  quite  paid  to  the 
wide.  Mind  you,  I'm  not  say- 
ing I  wasn't  thoroughly  sloshed 
last  night,  but  even  then  I  was 
sober  in  parts." 

"Maybe  it  was  yin  o'  the 
pairts  ye  were  sober  in  that 
thieved  the  auld  wife's  braws," 
suggested  Murray,  with  that 
air  of  stolid  stupidity  that 
puzzled  Charlie  Conliffe  so 
much. 

"  Or  maybe  ye  walkit  in  yer 
sleep,  bein'  sae  fou,  or,  ray- 
ther,  bein'  sae  upliftit  wi'  the 
speerit,"  added  Scrymgeour. 

"  That's  a  new  one,"  ex- 
claimed Charlie  with  a  gleam 
of  his  long  white  teeth.  "  I 
must  remember  that.  But  it's 
all  rot  about  me  doing  it,  I  tell 
you.  When  I  get  thoroughly 
drenched  I  sleep  like  a  log. 
You  ask  my  wife  if  I  don't. 
Here  comes  Honiton.  He's  a 
sport,  and  he'll  tell  you  I 
didn't  do  it.  Have  a  drink, 
Honiton,  old  bean  ?  " 

The  usual  friendly  smile  was, 
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for  once,  missing  from  Honi- 
ton's  face.  He  looked  worried, 
and  his  face  did  not  brighten 
at  Conliffe's  greeting. 

"  What's  it  to  be,  old  bean  ?  " 
repeated  Charlie. 

Honiton  sat  down  heavily  in 
a  corner  of  the  red  plush  up- 
holstered lounge.  At  Conliffe's 
second  invitation  he  looked  up 
savagely. 

"  I'm  fed  up  with  you,  Con- 
liffe,"  he  said  bluntly.  "And 
I  won't  drink  with  you.  Stew- 
ard, bring  me  a  whisky-and- 
soda." 

"  What's  the  matter  !  " 
Charlie  exclaimed  blankly.  He 
did  not  realise  that  any  of  his 
amiable  weaknesses  could  affect 
his  popularity. 

"  If  you  want  to  know," 
went  on  Honiton  coldly, 
"  you're  a  filthy  kind  of  a 
beast.  If  I  raked  you  off  the 
dunghill  last  night  and  brought 
you  back,  God  knows  it  wasn't 
for  your  sake.  As  it  has  turned 
out,  it  would  have  been  better 
if  I  had  left  you  to  rot." 

He  paused,  and  hastily  gulped 
down  the  whisky  that  the 
steward  had  brought  him.  Then 
he  went  on,  while  Charlie  Con- 
liffe  stood  looking  at  him  in 
dumfounded  astonishment. 

"  There  are  some  men  who 
can  get  drunk  and  remain 
gentlemen.  You're  not  one 
of  them.  You're  a  swine  when 
you're  drunk,  and  you're  sel- 
dom anything  else.  Worse 
than  that — you're  a  fool.  If 
your  brain  hadn't  been  sod- 
den, you'd  have  known  you 
would  be  suspected.  The 
only  gleam  of  intelligence 


you  showed  was  in  getting 
away  with  the^swag  ;  and  how 
you  managed  that — in  your 
condition — I'm  hanged  if  I  can 
make  out." 

"But  I  didn't,  I  tell  you. 
So  help  me  God,  I  didn't. 
I  don't  remember  a  thing 
except  fighting  on  the  stairs. 
It's  all  a  blank  after  that. 
I  must  have  slept  like  a 
log." 

Charlie  was  so  overwhelmed 
with  the  accusation  that  he 
forgot  to  be  angered  at  the 
insults  that  had  been  slung  at 
him, 

"  You  said  yourself  I  couldn't 
have  done  it,"  he  went  on  be- 
seechingly, almost  tearfully. 

"  Bah  !  What  could  I  say 
with  your  unfortunate  wife 
standing  by,  looking  like  death? 
Hadn't  you  done  her  enough 
harm  before  without  springing 
this  on  her  ?  " 

"  I  can't  stick  it,"  cried  Con- 
liffe,  twisting  as  though  in 
physical  pain.  He  pressed  the 
button  of  the  bell,  seeking 
relief  in  the  only  possible  direc- 
tion. "  I  know  I'm  not  all 
I  might  be,  but  you've  no 
right  to  rub  it  in.  What 
business  is  it  of  yours  ^any- 
how ?  A  double  whisky,  and 
don't  be  too  free  with  the 
soda,  steward." 

As  the  door  closed  behind 
the  attendant,  Honiton  laughed 
harshly. 

"  What  business  is  it  of 
mine  ?  Good  Lord,  do  you 
think  you're  the  only  one  that 
may  be  suspected  ?  You've  put 
me  in  the  rottenest  hole " 

In    his    excitement    he    had 
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said  more  than  he  intended. 
With  a  sudden  effort  he  re- 
covered his  self-control. 

"  You  fool,"  he  went  on 
more  calmly,  "  don't  you  see 
that  until  the  thief  is  found 
we  are  all  more  or  less  under 
suspicion.  Murray,  Scrymgeour, 
Brown — all  of  us — have  good 
reason  to  curse  you." 

The  steward  re-entered,  and 
Honiton  was  silenced.  Charlie 
Conliffe  seized  the  glass  eagerly, 
and  swallowed  the  bulk  of  its 
contents  at  a  draught.  Again 
he  needed  it. 

"  You  may  as  well  be  getting 
me  another.  This  won't  last 
long,"  he  added,  looking  rue- 
fully at  the  meagre  drain  that 
remained. 

When  the  door  closed,  he 
turned  again  to  Honiton. 

"  Look  here,  old  chap,"  he 
said,  and  his  manner  was  con- 
ciliating, "I  don't  blame  you 
for  anything  you've  said.  I'd 
have  said  it  all  myself  if  things 
had  been  the  other  way  round. 
But  you're  wrong.  I'm  nearly 
sure  you're  wrong ;  and  if  I 
did  do  it,  I'm  innocent  just 
the  same,  because  I  dunno 
anything  about  it." 

His  tongue  was  loosening, 
slurring  over  the  words,  so 
that  they  followed  one  another 
in  a  kind  of  oily  flow.  His 
trembling  had  ceased,  and  a 
false  light  had  come  into  his 
pale  eyes.  He  felt  a  man 
again. 

"  Be  a  sport,  Honiton.  Let's 
settle  the  thing  once  for  all. 
If  I  took  'em,  I  must  have 
hidden  them  in  my  cabin. 
Let's  go  and  look.  I  don't 


mind  owning  up  if  we  find  'em. 
Make  a  joke  out  of  it — see  ?  " 

Honiton  laughed  his  mirth- 
less laugh  again. 

"  There's  no  harm  in  looking, 
but  if  we  find  nothing  it  will 
prove  nothing,"  he  said.  "  You 
may  have  hidden  them  any- 
where— chucked  them  into  the 
Mediterranean  as  like  as  not. 
You  were  mad  enough  for 
that." 

Charlie  Conliffe  groaned. 
Then  his  face  lightened,  and 
he  laughed. 

"  If  I  did,  I'm  safe.  They 
can  never  prove  it  on  me. 
Where's  that  steward  ?  I  want 
that  other  drink,  an'  then 
we'll  have  a  hunt  round. 
You'll  have  one,  Honiton  ?  " 

"  I  tell  you  I  won't  drink 
with  you,"  replied  Honiton 
bluntly.  "  If  I  cared  a  tup- 
peny  tinker's  damn  about  you, 
I'd  tell  you  that  you've  had 
all  that's  good  for  you  already, 
but  you're  not  worth  it.  God 
forbid  that  I  should  ever  be 
mixed  up  in  your  affairs  again." 

"  This '11  just  put  me  right," 
said  Charlie  with  a  sickly  air 
of  bravado,  taking  the  fresh 
drink  from  the  steward's  tray. 
"  I'm  all  right,  boys,  ain't  1 1  " 
he  added,  appealing  to  the  two 
Scotsmen,  who  had  listened 
silently,  their  shrewd  eyes  dart- 
ing from  Conliffe  to  Honiton 
and  back  again  throughout 
the  dialogue  between  the  two 
others. 

"Ye'll  be  nane  the  better 
for  that  yin,"  said  Murray, 
taking  a  well-charred  briar  from 
his  mouth  slowly.  "  I  canna 
say  what  length  ye've  got  doon 
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that  list  o'  yours,  but  ye're  no* 
juist  stane-cauld  sober." 

"  If  ye'd  be  content  wi'  nips 
instead  o'  glasses  ye  wudna 
break  up  sae  quick,  an'  it 
wudna  cost  ye  sae  muckle 
forby.  Ye're  fair  drinkin'  sil- 
ler, laddie,"  Scrymgeour  con- 
tributed, with  the  air  of  a 
father. 

"  I  dunno  what  half  of  It 
means,"  retorted  Charlie.  "  But 
you  can't  come  the  water- 
waggon  over  me.  You  can 
stow  it  away  good  and  strong 
— both  of  you." 

"  Aye,  that's  juist  it,"  said 
Scrymgeour  with  a  twinkling 
eye.  "  We  can  baith  stow  it 
away  a'  richt,  but  you  canna." 

"  Ye'd  be  weel  advised  tae 
leave  it  alane,"  added  Murray. 

Honiton  sat  disgustedly  in 
his  corner.  Charlie  turned  to 
him  again. 

"  They  can  say  what  they 
like ;  I  like  it,  and  I'm  gonna 
have  it  when  I  want  it.  Come 
on,  Honiton,  le's  look  for  the 
old  girl's  diamonds.  Min'  you, 
I  don't  admit  I  took  'em,  but 
le's  have  a  look." 

A  slight  uncertainty  in  the 
legs  and  an  increased  oily  slur 
in  the  speech  testified  to  the 
effect  of  the  last  drink. 

"  Come,  then,"  agreed  Honi- 
ton, rising  abruptly.  "  You're 
better  doing  that  than  gulping 
down  whiskies  at  this  pace." 

"  You  coming,  boys  ?  "  asked 
Charlie,  turning  again  to  his 
Scots  cronies.  "  Come  and  be 
witnesses.  I  want  all  the  wit- 
nesses I  can  get.  I  want 
t'  prove  I'm  a  liar — what  I 
mean  to  say,  I'm  not  a  liar." 


"  Na,  na,  ye'll  no  draig  us 
intilt,"  said  Murray  cautiously, 
and  Scrymgeour  only  shook  his 
head. 

"  Come  on  then,  Honiton  ; 
we'll  find  'em  ourselves.  Bet 
you  five  bob  we  find  'em  first 
go.  Sure  to  find  'em." 

Honiton  looked  at  him  with 
contempt,  and  led  the  way 
from  the  smoldng-room. 

Together  they  turned  Con- 
liffe's  cabin  upside  down  in 
the  vain  search.  Charlie  in- 
sisted that  every  possible  hid- 
ing-place should  be  overhauled, 
even  to  the  opening  of  his  wife's 
cabin-trunk  and  shaking  out  of 
her  under-linen.  Honiton  stood 
by,  hard-faced  and  keen-eyed. 

Charlie,  his  attitude  to  the 
search  having  gradually  altered 
as  the  whisky  mounted  to  his 
head,  became  exasperated  at 
its  failure. 

"  Damme,  they  must  be 
somewhere ! "  he  exclaimed 
angrily.  "  Where  the  devil  can 
they  be  1  " 

The  cabin  began  to  look  as 
though  a  cyclone  had  struck 
it.  The  bed-clothes  were  torn 
from  the  bunks,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  cabin-trunks  strewn 
on  top  indiscriminately.  As 
Charlie  grew  increasingly  ex- 
cited he  flung  things  from  him 
recklessly,  and  then  attacked 
the  disordered  heap  upon  the 
floor,  rooting  it  like  a  hog. 

The  opening  of  his  trunk  had 
disclosed  a  half-filled  bottle  of 
whisky,  and  the  "  jolt "  to 
which  he  treated  himself  worked 
him  up  to  a  frenzy.  But  for 
Honiton's  restraining  influence, 
he  would  have  torn  the  mat- 
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tresses  apart  and  disembowelled 
the  pillows. 


"  They're   gone,"    he    stam- 
mered.     "  Clean   gone — not   a 


Finally,    exhausted    by    the  veshtish  left.    What  we  gonna 

violence   of   his    exertions,    he  do 'bout  it,  Honiton,  old  chap  ?" 

sat    down    amidst    the    wreck  With    a  gesture  of   disgust, 

that  he  had   made   and  wept  Honiton  left  him  and  went  on 


maudlin  tears. 


deck. 


CHAPTER  xni. 


When  Charlie  Conliffe,  having 
been  accused  by  Sir  Evan  Pilth, 
went  off  to  the  smoking-room 
to  revive  himself  with  stimu- 
lants, the  remainder  of  the 
passengers  broke  up  into  em- 
barrassed but  intrigued  groups. 

The  Honourable  Stephen 
Corris  whispered  eagerly  with 
the  Cohun  Balkes ;  he,  de- 
lighted with  an  incident  that 
promised  him  the  excitement 
for  which  he  craved — they, 
genuinely  upset  by  the  loss  of 
such  magnificent  jewels. 

Joan  Conliffe,  white  and  piti- 
able, sat  silent  and  immobile 
for  some  minutes,  then  with  a 
long  audible  breath  as  though 
struggling  for  air,  rose  abruptly. 

"  Come,"  she  said  in  a  low 
confidential  voice  to  Peter 
Brown,  "  let  us  walk." 

They  moved  off  together  for- 
ward. 

Mrs  Upton  had  already  slipped 
away  to  her  cabin,  embarrassed 
as  much  by  such  an  open 
scandal  as  though  she  had  been 
surprised  in  her  bath. 

Honiton  was  left  alone  with 
Jocelyn  Upton.  It  was  the 
first  time  the  girl  had  been  up 
against  a  serious  proposition 
in  practice ;  in  theory,  she 
was  prepared,  with  the  dog- 


matism of  youth,  for  every 
eventuality.  At  first  her  mind 
lost  its  orientation,  and  she  sat 
silent,  the  scene  of  the  past 
few  minutes  mingling  in  her 
mind  with  that  of  the  previous 
evening  like  two  exposures  on 
the  same  film.  She  sat  silent 
until  she  had  sorted  the  doings 
of  the  past  twenty-four  hours 
into  their  proper  sequence. 

Then  she  turned  to  her  com- 
panion, who  had  meantime  been 
watching  intently  the  expres- 
sions that  passed  across  her 
pretty  face. 

"  What  do  you  think,  Frank  1 
Did  that  horrible  man  do  it  1  " 
Honiton  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Who  knows  !  He  was  mad 
enough  last  night,  and  if  he 

had  the  opportunity But 

what  does  it  matter  to  us,  Jo  ? 
Let  the  Filths  and  the  Con- 
liffes  worry  over  their  own 
troubles.  We  have  little  enough 
time  to  be  happy  in." 

The  last  remark  he  threw  out 
diffidently,  watching  carefully 
to  see  how  the  girl  would 
take  it. 

"  It  does  matter  to  us,"  she 
said  dogmatically.  "  How  can 
any  of  us  be  comfortable,  to 
say  nothing  of  being  happy, 
when  there  is  a  thief  on  the 
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ship?  If  Mr  Conliffe  didn't 
steal  the  diamonds,  some  one 
else  did.  One  may  be  talking 
to  the  thief  and  never  know  it. 
It's  horrible !  " 

Honiton  looked  at  her  with 
an  inscrutable  face.  It  seemed, 
for  a  time,  that  he  had  nothing 
to  say. 

"  The  mere  idea  of  talking  to 
a  thief  horrifies  you,  then  ?  " 
he  said  at  last,  curiously. 

"  Makes  me  shudder,  Frank," 
she  said  earnestly.  "  I  have 
always  had  a  loathing  for 
wicked  people,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  come  in 
contact  with  one.  I  shan't  be 
able  to  rest  until  I  know  for 
certain  who  is  guilty.  I  shall 
be  quaking  all  the  time  for  fear 
that  I  am  talking  to  the  thief." 

Again  Frank  Honiton  nwas 
slow  in  replying — he  of  the 
ready  tongue  and  the  quick 
retort. 

"  If  you  feel  as  strongly  as 
that,  one  would  think  that  you 
would  be  able  to  tell  by  instinct 
when  you  met  with  any  one 
really  bad,"  he  said,  his  straight 
eyes  intent  upon  her  face. 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  Jocelyn 
replied  reflectively.  "  Of  course 
one  has  likes  and  dislikes  at 
first  sight,  and  one  can  be  quite 
sure  of  some  people  ;  but  even 
if  one  is  certain  that  they  are 
horrid,  it  doesn't  follow  that 
they  are  really  wicked.  It  is 
easier  with  really  nice  people. 
One  can't  be  wrong  about 
them.  One  has  only  to  look 
at  your  old  face,  for  instance, 
to  know  that  you  are  all  right." 

She  smiled  a  jolly  friendly 
smile  as  her  wide  eyes  turned 


to  Honiton's,  and  pressed  a  soft 
hand  on  the  freckled  one  which 
grasped  the  arm  of  the  chair 
in  which  he  sat. 

Honiton  gazed  at  her,  mo- 
tionless as  a  man  stricken  with 
paralysis.  So  she  knew  that  he 
was  all  right.  Good  God  ! 

A  musical  tinkle  of  laughter 
from  Jocelyn  roused  him.  She 
had  taken  his  strange  attitude 
and  expression  for  a  piece  of 
his  customary  fooling. 

"  Don't  take  it  to  heart,  old 
boy.  Pull  yourself  together," 
she  said  laughingly,  shaking 
him  by  the  arm  meanwhile. 
"  Have  you  never  had  a  cer- 
tificate of  character  before  ?  " 

Honiton  recovered  his  self- 
control  with  an  [effort,  and 
having  done  so,  furthered  J;he 
impression  that  Jocelyn  [had 
formed.  His  merry  laugh  was 
whole-hearted  enough  to  have 
deceived  a  much  more  sus- 
picious auditor  than  the  girl, 
and  his  bantering  tone  could 
not  have  been  improved  upon. 

"  You  must  put  it  in  writing 
and  sign  it,  Jo,"  he  exclaimed. 
"  I  may  never  have  the  chance 
of  such  a  reference  again,  and 
it  might  be  very  useful  to  me 
in  my  next  place." 

If  he  thought  at  all  of  where 
his  "  next  place  "  was  to  be, 
he  concealed  the  thought  to 
perfection. 

"  There's  no  need  to  write 
it,  Frank.  You  carry  your 
certificate  of  merit  on  your 
face.  Just  as  plainly,  one  can 
read  the  certificate  of  demerit 
on  Mr  Conliffe's  face,  but  that 
does  not  prove  he  stole  Lady 
Filth's  jewels.  It  only  means 
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that  he  is  a  nasty  person,  to 
be  avoided.  Who  else  could 
have  stolen  the  jewels,  Frank?  " 

"  Any  one  might  have.  How 
can  I  be  sure  that  you  didn't 
do  it  yourself  ?  "  replied  Honi- 
ton  lightly.  "  We  are  all  under 
suspicion,  notwithstanding  our 
certificates  of  merit.  If  Con- 
liffe  is  guilty,  he  did  it  out  of 
devilment,  and  not  for  the 
value  of  the  swag,  I  should  say. 
It's^quite  on  the  cards,  how- 
ever, that  one  of  the  stewards 
may  be  the  thief.  What  does 
instinct  tell  you  about  Garry, 
for  instance  ?  " 

"It's  not  fair,  Frank,"  Joce- 
lyn  protested.  "  He's  a  horrid 
man.  He  always  makes  me 
think  of  some  kind  of  reptile, 
but  it  seems  so  mean  to  suspect 
people  of  a  terrible  crime  like 
this  just  because  one  dislikes 
them." 

"  What  about  Balke,  then  ? 
He's  keen  enough  about  dia- 
monds." 

"  I  don't  like  him  either. 
There  you  are,  you  see.  You 
are  forcing  me  to  suspect  people. 
I  shan't  be  able  to  look  any 
one  in  the  face  for  fear  that 
they  see  my  suspicion  in  my 
eyes." 

"Let's  forget  the  whole  mis- 
erable business,  then,  and  talk 
about  something  pleasant — 
yourself,  for  example,"  said 
Honiton. 

Jocelyn  shook  her  head 
prettily. 

"  I  can't  do  it,"  she  said. 
"  This  thing  looms  up  and 
hides  everything  else  in  a  fog. 
I  can't  forget  for  a  moment 
that  there's  a  thief  aboard  the 


ship,  and  that  it  may  be  any 
one.    It's  dreadful." 

"  I  wonder  why  you  have 
such  an  exaggerated  horror  of 
theft  ?  "  said  Honiton,  looking 
at  the  girl  with  inscrutable 
eyes. 

•"  Exaggerated  !  Why  do  you 
call  it  that  I  I'm  sure  you  have 
as  great  a  disgust  as  I  have  for 
anything  so  mean  as  a  thief. 
It's  the  meanness  more  than 
the  actual  wickedness  that  I 
hate.  I  can  imagine  circum- 
stances in  which  I  could  sym- 
pathise with  a  murderer.  Kill- 
ing a  person  is  not  necessarily 
a  mean  thing  to  do,  even  if  it's 
wicked,  but  thieving  is  both. 
You  see  what  I  mean  ?  " 

Honiton  nodded  silently. 

"  But  don't  you  think  I'm 
right  f  "  insisted  Jocelyn,  so 
enthusiastic  over  her  idea  that 
she  longed  for  her  companion's 
confirmation. 

"  Of  course  you're  right,  Jo," 
he  said  with  an  effort,  which 
she  was  too  intent  on  her  own 
thoughts  to  notice. 

She  left  him  soon  after  that 
to  look  for  her  mother,  and  it 
was  then  that  Honiton  joined 
Charlie  Conliffe  in  the  smoking- 
room.  It  may  be  that  his 
attitude  towards  the  latter  was 
influenced  by  the  earlier  inter- 
view, that  the  savagery  of  the 
attack  was  the  natural  reaction 
from  the  severe  repression  that 
he  had  undergone.  .  .  . 

Peter  Brown  had  meanwhile 
endured  an  ordeal  all  his  own. 
At  first  he  walked  by  Joan 
Conliffe's  side,  nursing  to  his 
heart  the  glad  fact  that  again 
it  was  to  him  she  turned  for 
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sympathy  in  her  trouble.  So 
absorbed  was  he  in  this  thought 
that  there  was  no  room  in  his 
mind  for  the  trouble  itself,  and 
they  had  trod  the  deck  to- 
gether in  silence  several  times 
before  Joan  Conliffe's  voice 
recalled  him  to  the  actualities 
of  the  situation. 

They  were  on  the  fo'c'sle- 
deck,  in  the  very  peak  of  the 
bow,  when  she  stopped  before 
him  and  leaned  her  back  against 
the  rail. 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  say 
to  me  ?  "  she  demanded,  her 
wide-set  melancholy  eyes  look- 
ing straightly  into  his. 

Peter  Brown  returned 
abruptly  —  shamefacedly  —  to 
earth.  His  eyes  fell  before  hers, 
and  the  remorse  he  felt  for 
his  momentary  self-absorption 
was  worthy  of  a  far  greater 
crime. 

"  I — I  did  not  like  to  intrude 
upon  your  thoughts,"  he  stam- 
mered, his  eyes  upon  the  deck, 
for  he  could  not  look  her  in 
the  face  and  lie.  He  could 
not  tell  her  he  had  been  gloat- 
ing over  her  misery  (he  had 
exaggerated!  his  ;  momentary 
lapse  to  that),  yet  to  be  any- 
thing but  perfectly  straight 
with  her  made  him  supremely 
uncomfortable. 

"  Surely  you  could  not  think 
them  such  happy  ones  that 
they  would  not  bear  breaking 
in  upon !  "  she  answered  bit- 
terly. 

"  One  would  have  more  fear 
of  jarring  upon  sad  thoughts 
than  happy  ones." 
P"Sad!      There    is    some- 
decency  and  dignity  about  sad- 


ness, but  there  is  nothing  of 
either  left  to  me — only  a  shame- 
ful misery." 

She  spoke  in  a  low  expression- 
less voice — the  voice  of  one 
who  had  abandoned  hope  of 
better  things  to  come. 

"  You  must  not  say  that. 
However  shameful  the  cause 
of  your  trouble  may  be,  it 
does  not  lessen  your  dignity," 
said  Peter,  looking  her  in  the 
face  once  more,  now  that  he 
was  speaking  from  his  heart. 
"  You  have  done  nothing  to 
reproach  yourself  with." 

"  Have  I  not  ?  What  do 
you  know  of  me  ?  If  I  had 
been  a  better  wife,  might  I  not 
have  stopped  him  in  time, 
instead  of  going  my  own  way 
and  leaving  him  to  his  ?  I 
might  have  kept  in  touch  with 
him  and  saved  him  from  drink. 
Then  this  would  not  have  hap- 
pened." 

"  You  take  it  for  granted, 
then,  that  your  husband  is 
guilty  of  this  theft  ?  "  asked 
Peter  Brown  diffidently. 

"  What  else  can  I  think — 
after  last  night  ?  He  could  not 
even  deny  it  just  now." 

"  What,  exactly,  happened 
last  night  t  "  asked  Peter.  "  I 
wasn't  on  deck  when  he  got 
back." 

"  No,  that  surprised  me," 
said  Joan  quickly.  "  You  left 
us  very  suddenly  when  we  got 
back  to  the  ship.  Where  did 
you  go  ?  " 

The  detective  could  not  tell 
her  that  he  had  gone  to  pack 
preliminary  to  the  extinguish- 
ment of  his  official  career.  He 
rubbed  his  lean  cheek  with  his 
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thin  nervous  fingers,  and  hesi- 
tated. 

"  I  was  tired  after  the  long 
day,"  he  said,  avoiding  her 
eyes.  "  I  went  straight  off  to 
my  berth." 

"  Yet  when  you  came  so 
kindly  to  help  me,  a  good 
time  afterwards,  you  were 
fully  dressed,"  Mrs  Conliffe 
insisted. 

"  Of  course.  When  Honiton 
joined  me  and  told  me  some- 
thing of — of  what  had  occurred, 
I — I  had  to  come  to  you.  He 
did  not  tell  me,  however,  any- 
thing about  this  business  of  the 
diamonds." 

Joan  looked  at  him  doubt- 
fully. She  could  tell  by  his 
manner  that  he  had  not  been 
quite  open  with  her,  and  it 
surprised  her,  for  she  could  not 
see  why  he  should  deceive  her. 
The  point  seemed  so  insig- 
nificant, however,  that  she 
carried  her  cross-examination 
no  further,  but  gave  hi™  an 
account  of  her  husband's  be- 
haviour to  Lady  Pilth  on  the 
previous  night. 

"  It  isn't  the  first  time  he 
has  made  such  threats,"  she 
concluded.  "  But  I  never  took 
him  seriously.  He  says  so 
many  wild  things  when  he  is 
drunk." 

A  shudder  of  distaste  shook 
her  at  the  word,  and  Peter 
Brown,  watching  her  every 
movement,  felt  an  intense  pity 
as  he  pictured  all  that  shudder 
implied. 

"  No  one  would  take  him 
seriously,"  he  answered  at  once 
—-"least  of  all  himself.  But 
some  one  might  easily  take 


advantage  of  the  threats  that 
he  had  made  so  openly,  some 
one  who  already  had  an  eye 
on  the  diamonds,  and  chose 
the  opportune  moment  when 
suspicion  would  be  sure  to  rest 
on  your  husband." 

He  said  it  without  much 
thought  or  conviction ;  but 
even  as  he  spoke  he  saw  how 
his  words  would  apply  to  his 
prisoner,  Honiton.  Yet  he  had 
already  convinced  himself  that 
that  theory  was  absurd.  Honi- 
ton could  have  no  motive  for 
the  theft  —  and  besides,  the 
words  Peter  had  just  spoken 
would  apply  equally  well  to 
any  one  who  had  resolved  upon 
an  attempt  on  the  jewels. 

"  Then  you  really  think 
Charlie  didn't  do  it  t  "  said 
Joan  Conliffe,  her  earnest  eyes 
fixed  inquiringly  on  Peter. 

"  I  think  it  very  unlikely. 
Even  if  he  did,  it  could  only 
have  been  in  a  drunken  frolic, 
and  he  would  have  returned 
the  diamonds  when  he  was 
sober.  I've  never  known  a  case 
where " 

The  detective  stopped  ab- 
ruptly. He  had  nearly  dis- 
closed his  profession  and  broken 
his  pact  with  Honiton. 

"  Yes  t  " 

Joan  Conliffe  leaned  towards 
him  with  interest.  His  belief 
in  her  husband's  innocence 
roused  her  from  the  intensity 
of  her  misery. 

"  Yes  ?  "  she  repeated  im- 
patiently, as  he  made  no  effort 
to  continue. 

"  I  do  not  remember  what  I 
was  Agoing  to  say,"  declared 
the  detective,  looking  over  the 
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rail  down  into  the  rush  of 
white  water  cut  by  the  ship's 
bow. 

"  That's  strange,"  said  she 
in  a  bewildered  tone.  "  You 
said  you  had  never  known  a 
case  where — what  ?  " 

The  detective  cursed  his  stu- 
pidity, and  the  mad  compact 
that  had  fated  him  to  deceive 
the  one  woman  of  all  others 
with  whom  he  longed  to  be 
open. 

"  I  can't  quite  remember," 
he  said  desperately.  "  I  think 
I  must  have  meant  to  say  that 
I  had  never  read  of  a  case 
where  any  one  took  to  crime 
suddenly  like  that." 

He  felt  the  weakness  of  his 
answer,  and  knew  that  she 
must  guess  that  it  was  not  the 
truth.  In  his  heart  he  cursed 
Honiton  and  the  day  that  he 
had  met  him.  He  had  a 
momentary  mad  temptation  to 
tell  her  plainly  who  and  what 
he  was  ;  but  a  sudden  vision 
of  Honiton  returning  from 
Valetta  to  the  ship  choked  the 
words  back  into  his  throat. 
If  the  prisoner  could  play  the 
game,  his  captor  could  not  do 


Joan  Conliffe  watched  him 
as  he  leant  over  the  rail,  twist- 
ing his  long  flexible  fingers  un- 
comfortably, with  a  look  of 
surprise  and  disappointment  on 
her  face.  He  had  kept  some- 
thing back.  She  knew  it,  and 
it  saddened  her.  In  the  few 
days  that  they  had  passed  to- 
gether she  had  grown  to  feel 
more  and  more  intimate  with 
this  quiet  shy  man,  and  she 
already  had  for  him  an  affec- 


tion the  strength  of  which  she 
was  herself  unconscious  of. 

Suddenly  she  leant  towards 
him  and  placed  her  hand  upon 
his  arm. 

"  Won't  you  tell  me  what 
you  really  meant  to  say  ?  " 
she  asked  quietly,  her  earnest 
eyes,  half-sad,  half-reproachful, 
bent  on  him. 

He  could  not  lie  to  her — not 
with  the  thrill  of  her  touch  on 
his  arm,  and  her  eyes  asking 
so  plainly  for  truth  alone. 

He  turned  to  her  from  the  sea, 
and  straightened  his  long  lank 
form. 

"  I'm  sorry — I  can't,"  he 
said  harshly  and  abruptly, 
though  he  meant  to  be  gentle 
and  apologetic. 

Joan  Conliffe  looked  at  him, 
perplexed  and  disappointed. 
Then,  with  a  sigh,  she  turned 
and  gazed  out  over  the  sea. 
Peter  Brown,  in  the  misery  of 
his  dilemma,  watched  her  fur- 
tively. He  saw  that  her  beau- 
tiful eyes  were  glistening,  and 
that  the  sad  droop  of  her  sweet 
lips  was  accentuated.  She 
made  a  lovely  but  pitiful  figure 
as  she  leant  on  the  rail,  looking 
out  on  a  desolation  of  grey 
water  that  seemed  as  void  and 
sunless  as  her  own  future. 

What  could  he  say  or  do 
that  would  clear  the  misunder- 
standing that  had  arisen  ? 
Nothing — without  breaking  his 
compact  with  Honiton.  Yet 
if  he  did  not  break  that  com- 
pact, he  was  doomed  to  forfeit 
the  sweet  intimacy  that  had 
arisen  so  naturally  between  this 
lovable  woman  and  himself. 

The  memory  of  Honiton  re- 
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turning  from  Valetta  forced 
him  to  a  decision.  He  looked 
at  her  again,  his  eyes  hungry 
for  affection,  and  then  turned 


and  made  his  way  aft,  his 
shoulders  drooped,  his  loose 
ramshackle  frame  vivid  with 
misery. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


Joan  Conliffe  was  hardly 
conscious  of  his  departure.  His 
refusal  to  complete  what  he 
had  begun  to  say — the  fact 
that  there  was  something  that 
he  felt  he  must  hold  back  from 
her — troubled  her  more  than 
she  would  have  believed.  She 
had  a  sudden  revelation  of  the 
depth  of  her  feeling  for  him, 
and  the  discovery  astounded 
her.  The  time  had  been  so 
short  for  it  to  have  grown  to 
such  a  powerful  plant.  She 
did  not  realise  that  her  heart 
had  lain  so  long  fallow  that  it 
was  just  in  condition  to  ger- 
minate and  nourish  any  seed 
that  might  drift,  by  chance, 
into  its  depths. 

She  was  horrified  by  her  dis- 
covery, and  a  little  frightened. 
Never  before  during  her  married 
life  had  she  been  conscious  of 
an  attraction  towards  any  man 
strong  enough  to  make  her  feel 
guilty  in  the  eyes  of  her  hus- 
band, and  the  sensation  ap- 
palled her.  It  made  her  feel 
unclean. 

In  a  panic  of  contrition  she 
forced  her  thoughts  away  from 
Peter  Brown,  and  f  ocussed  them 
upon  her  husband  and  his  pre- 
dicament. Was  it  possible  that 
he  could  have  been  guilty  of 
this  theft,  yet  be  unconscious 
of  it  t?*  She  remembered  many 
occasions  upon  which  he  had 


been  more  than  hazy  in  his 
recollection  of  the  previous 
evening's  happenings.  It  might 
be  that  under  the  impulsion  of 
drink  he  had  actually  stolen 
the  diamonds,  hidden  them, 
and  forgotten  the  incident  com- 
pletely. If  so,  what  could  he 
have  done  with  them  I 

The  answer  drove  her  from 
the  fo'c'sle-deck  aft.  She  hur- 
ried to  her  cabin,  and  arrived 
shortly  after  Honiton  had  left 
Charlie  Conliffe  to  his  own 
devices,  which  latter  consisted 
of  fortifying  himself  with  an- 
other drink  from  his  private 
reservoir.  When  his  wife  en- 
tered, he  was  seated  in  the 
middle  of  the  disorder  that  he 
had  occasioned,  a  partially 
emptied  glass  in  his  hand,  and 
a  glazed,  stupefied  look  in  his 
curious  light  eyes. 

"  Charlie  !  Whatever  are  you 
doing  ?  "  Joan  Conliffe  ex- 
claimed at  sight  of  the  wreckage 
by  which  he  was  surrounded. 

Her  husband  hiccoughed  au- 
dibly, and  scowled  at  her. 

"  What  you  done  with  'em  ?  " 
he  demanded. 

"Done  with  what?  What 
are  you  doing  there,  and  why 
have  you  thrown  my  clothes 
all  over  the  place  ?  " 

Her  gorge  rose  against  him 
violently.  The  sight  of  her 
most  intimate  belongings — in 
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which  she  was  peculiarly  dainty 
and  fastidious — strewn  grossly 
upon  the  floor,  disordered  and 
sullied,  turned  her  whole  being 
against  him. 

Meanwhile  Charlie  essayed  an 
answer  to  her  questions. 

"  I  tell  you  I've  looked 
everywhere.  I  know  w'ere  I 
left  'em  essackly,  but  you've 
tidied  'em  away.  You're  al- 
ways tidying  away  !  " 

His  muddled  mind  had  veered 
round  completely.  Starting 
out  upon  the  search  to  prove 
his  own  innocence,  he  had  be- 
come obsessed  with  the  idea 
of  finding  the  jewels,  and  alco- 
hol left  no  room  in  his  mind  for 
any  other  idea. 

"  Then  you  did  take  them  ?  " 
exclaimed  his  wife,  her  eyes 
opening  wide  with  horror. 

Charlie  looked  at  her  stupidly. 
He  had  forgotten  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  affair,  and  her 
words  brought  back  a  hazy 
recollection  of  them. 

"  Wot  you  mean  ?  "  he  cried 
angrily,  scrambling  to  his  feet, 
and  slopping  the  remains  of 
his  drink  over  the  raiment  on 
the  floor.  "D'ye  mean  to  say 
you  'cuse  your  own  husband  ? 
Ought  to  be  'shamed  of  y'r- 
self  !  " 

His  maudlin  condition  re- 
volted her.  She  was  upon  the 
point  of  a  violent  outburst  of 
recrimination,  when  the  mem- 
ory of  her  own  words  to  Peter 
Brown  chilled  the  hot  words 
upon  her  lips.  In  how  far  was 
she  herself  responsible  for  his 
degradation  I  Had  she  been 
the  companion  to  him  that  she 
ought  to  have  been  1  Might 
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not  her  influence,  wisely  ex- 
erted, have  saved  him  from 
the  ruin  into  which  he  had 
fallen  f 

She  had  a  quick  revulsion  of 
feeling.  Her  self-condemnation 
brought  with  it  an  exaggerated 
compassion  for  her  husband. 
For  the  moment  she  looked 
upon  him  as  the  unfortunate 
victim  of  her  own  neglect — a 
neglect  which  existed  almost 
entirely  in  her  imagination,  for 
she  had  always  been  ready  to 
be  his  companion  had  he  been 
willing  to  share  his  life  with 
her. 

Her  new-born  compassion 
reflected  itself  upon  her  face. 
Her  wide  eyes  softened,  and 
she  looked  at  Charlie  as  a 
mother  at  a  child  spoilt  by  her 
own  over-indulgence. 

He,  clinging  to  the  edge  of 
the  upper  berth,  rocked  errati- 
cally to  the  motion  of  the  ship, 
and  scowled  at  his  wife.  He 
was  puzzling,  in  a  disconnected 
fashion,  over  his  inability  to 
find  what  he  was  looking-for, 
and  trying  to  reconcile  his  dis- 
appointment with  his  disclaimer 
of  the  theft.  His  inability  to 
straighten  out  the  tangle  roused 
his  temper. 

"  What  d'you  mean  by  it  ?  " 
he  demanded  viciously. 

"  You'd  better  lie  down, 
Charlie,"  said  Joan,  ignoring 
both  words  and  tone.  "  You 
know  you'll  feel  better  after 
an  hour's  sleep,  and  I  can  tidy 
all  these  things  away  while 
you're  resting." 

"  You  want  to  find  'em  your- 
self," retorted  Charlie,  with 
blazing  eyes.  "  But  you  shan't. 
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I  gotta  find  'em  an'  give  'em 
back  to  the  olf  girl.  Say  it 
wasalla  joke.  See  ?  No  harm 
done.  No  'ntention  of  pinching 
the  things.  Jus'  a  li'l  joke  on 
'er.  See  t  " 

Joan  was  puzzled.  She  had 
not  watched  the  growth  of  this 
idea  in  her  husband's  mind  as 
Honiton  had,  and  she  could 
not  but  think  it  had  some 
foundation  in  fact. 

"  Where  did  you  hide  them?" 
she  asked,  watching  to  see  how 
he  would  take  the  question. 

"If  I  knew  that  I'd  've 
found  'em,  you  fool,"  he  re- 
torted. "  P'raps  they're  here 
— p'raps  they're  in  the  Med 
— Med  —  hie  —  erranean,"  he 
added,  with  a  vague  recollec- 
tion of  Honiton's  suggestion. 

"  Then  you  did  take  them  !  " 
exclaimed  Joan,  convinced  and 
aghast  at  her  conviction. 

But  this  touched  upon  the 
other  and- contradictory  idea  in 
her  husband's  jangled  mind. 
He  was  up  in  arms  at  once. 

"  What  you  mean  t'  'nsinu- 
ate  ?  "  he  demanded  angrily. 
"  I  never  touched  'em,  I  tell 
you.  You  oughto  know  that. 
You'd  have  seen  me  go  if  I'd 
lef  the  cabin." 

A  puzzled  look  crossed  his 
face  again,  as  he  tried  to  bring 
his  memory  into  play. 

"  Were  were  you,  anyhow  ?  " 
he  demanded  suddenly.  "  I 
don't  remember  seein'  you  w'en 
I  got  back,  'n'  you  weren't  here 
's  morning  w'en  I  woke  up. 
Were  were  you  all  night  ?  " 

His  dark  face  grew  purplish 
with  suffused  blood  as  his  sus- 
picion awoke,  and  he  made  a 


step  forward,  only  to  lurch 
against  the  partition  and  stagger 
back  to  the  support  of  the  bunk. 

"  How  could  I  share  the 
cabin  with  you  in  the  state  you 
were  in,  and  after  the  company 
I  had  seen  you  with  at  Malta  ?  " 
asked  his  wife,  quietly  and 
steadily.  "  Mr  Brown  kindly 
found  me  a  spare  cabin,  and 
I  moved  into  it,"  she  added 
injudiciously. 

"  Brown  !  "  exclaimed  Char- 
lie. "  Wot's  he  got  to  do  with 
it  ?  If  I  thought  you  were 
carrying  on  with  him  I'd  tear 
your  liver  out.  Come  t'  think 
of  it,  you're  for  ever  hangin' 
around  with  him.  Were  was 
he  las'  night  ?  Tell  me 
that,  or,  by  God,  I'll  strangle 
you !  " 

"  Charlie  !  How  dare  you 
suggest  such  a  thing  !  Oh,  it's 
too  horrible  !  You  don't  be- 
lieve it,  Charlie,  surely  ?  " 

She  stretched  her  hands  to- 
wards him  beseechingly,  hor- 
rified by  his  suspicion.  Her 
husband  looked  at  her  sullenly. 

"  Anyhow,  you  should  have 
been  here,"  he  said,  ignoring 
her  appeal.  "  See  wot  you've 
done  !  You've  lef  me  without 
a  witness.  If  you'd  been  here, 
you  coulda  sworn  I  never  lef 
my  bunk.  See  wot  you've  le' 
me  in  for — sneakin'  off  like 
that." 

Then  his  previous  suspicion 
boiled  up  again  in  his  excited 
brain. 

"But  that's  the  leas'  part 
of  it,"  he  snarled  at  her.  "  You 
go  off  'n'  sleep  in  'nother  man's 
cabin,  'n' " 

The    ebullition'  of    jealousy 
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amounted  to  madness.  Before 
Joan  could  raise  her  hands  to 
protect  herself,  he  had  lurched 
across  the  floor  and  seized  her 
by  the  throat.  His  bulging 
eyes  and  gleaming  teeth  were 
within  a  few  inches  of  her  face, 
and  she  saw  that  he  meant  to 
km  her. 

She  screamed  once  in  her 
terror  before  his  fingers  com- 
pressed her  throat  to  silence. 
She  tried  to  tear  his  hands  from 
her  neck,  but  without  success. 
In  an  ecstasy  of  rage  Charlie 
battered  her  head  against  the 
door  to  which  he  had  pinned 
her,  cursing  her  and  dishonour- 
ing her  with  every  foul  name 
that  his  gutter  vocabulary  could 
suggest. 

Fortunately  her  scream  had 
been  heard,  or  the  murderous 
attack  would  have  been  suc- 
cessful. Peter  Brown  had  gone 
below,  sad-hearted,  to  meditate 
on  his  dilemma  in  solitude. 
The  sound  of  a  woman's  scream 
brought  him  in  an  instant  to  his 
cabin  door.  He  was  guided  to 
the  scene  by  the  persistent  and 
suggestive  hammering,  and  he 
burst  into  the  Conliffes'  cabin 
no  more  than  in  time. 

The  door  opened  inward,  and 
it  was  all  that  he  could  do  to 
force  an  entrance.  Charlie  Con- 
liffe released  his  grip  on  his 
wife's  throat,  and  tried  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  the  in- 
truder. His  wife  slipped  in  a 
heap  to  the  floor,  overcome 
by  the  bitterness  of  her  ordeal. 
Brown  had  to  exert  his  utmost 
strength  to  prise  the  door  open 
sufficiently  to  force  his  way 
inside. 


He  took  in  the  situation  at 
a  glance,  and  with  a  single 
blow  sent  Conliffe  reeling  across 
the  floor,  to  collapse  upon  the 
plush  settee  under  the  port- 
hole. Then  he  bent  over  Joan, 
who  was  not  unconscious,  but 
lay  sobbing  convulsively  where 
she  had  fallen.  He  raised  her 
gently,  so  that  her  shoulders 
rested  upon  his  knee  and  her 
dark  head  was  supported  by 
his  arm.  The  situation  was 
embarrassing — more  so  than  he 
knew. 

He  held  her  so,  waiting  for 
her  to  recover ;  and  as  he 
waited,  he  glanced  across  at 
Conliffe,  uncertain  how  he 
might  take  this  interruption. 
But  he  saw  that  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  feared. 
Charlie  was  dazed,  if  not  to 
some  extent  sobered,  by  the 
blow  he  had  received.  He  lay 
back  upon  the  lounge,  looking 
with  half -uncomprehending  eyes 
at  the  scene  before  him.  In- 
deed, even  as  Conliffe  watched 
him,  his  eyes  gradually  closed, 
and  his  heavy  breathing  an- 
nounced that  he  had  fallen  into 
a  drunken  sleep. 

Peter  turned  his  attention 
again  to  Mrs  Conliffe.  A  wild 
rage  rose  within  him  at  sight 
of  the  livid  marks  upon  her 
white  throat,  and  it  was  per- 
haps lucky  for  Charlie  that  he 
had  ceased  for  the  time  to  be 
an  object  worthy  of  attack. 

Joan's  sobs  gradually  grew 
less  violent  and  hysterical.  She 
drew  in  the  restoring  air  in 
deep  sighs  to  her  wide  bosom, 
and  her  face  began  to  wear  a 
more  natural  colour  and  ex- 
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pression.  Peter  Brown  passed 
his  hand  gently  across  her  soft 
hair  in  a  gesture  meant  to  be 
soothing  —  no  more  —  as  one 
might  comfort  a  hurt  child. 
It  had  not  the  effect  he  in- 
tended. She  started  from  him 
and  struggled  to  her  feet,  a 
fresh  horror  on  her  face.  Inno- 
cent of  any  wrong,  Peter  looked 
at  her  in  surprise  as  she  con- 
fronted him  with  heaving  breast. 
How  could  he  know  that  the 
agony  she  had  passed  through 
had  been  on  his  account,  and 
that  her  recent  discovery  of  her 
own  feelings  had  lent  sufficient 
colour  to  her  husband's  accusa- 
tions to  leave  her  with  an  un- 
easy sense  of  guilt  ? 

"  You  feel  better  t "  he  asked. 

She  nodded,  waving  him 
farther  away  from  her,  and 
swallowing  convulsively. 

"  Then  you  must  come  away 
from  here,"  he  went  on,  speak- 
ing with  an  air  of  decision. 
"  You  can  go  back  to  the  cabin 
you  had  last  night." 

"  No,  no  !  "  she  cried  quickly, 
a  look  upon  her  face  that  he 
could  not  understand. 

"  You  must.  You  can't  stay 
here — with  him." 

"  Go  away.  Leave  me.  I 
am  quite  all  right  now,  and — 
and  I  thank  you  very  much 
for  coming  to  my  assistance. 
It  wasn't  necessary  really,  but 
you  couldn't  know  that.  Charlie 
is  often — boisterous  when  he 
has  had  drink,  and — he  hurts 
more  than  he  knows.  I  cried 
out  before  I  thought  what  I 
was  doing." 

.She  spoke  rapidly  and  un- 
certainly, and  as  she  concluded, 


opened  the  door  and  held  it 
for  Peter  Brown. 

He  took  the  handle  from  her 
and  closed  it  again. 

"Mrs  Conliffe,"  he  began, 
and  his  set  face  showed  his 
determination  to  go  through 
with  what  he  had  to  say,  "  you 
need  not  be  afraid  to  trust  me 
— indeed,  you  must  trust  me. 
The  sounds  I  heard  from  out- 
side and  the  marks  I  can  see 
even  now  on  your  throat  are 
enough  to  prove  that  it  was 
no  mere  boisterousness.  You 
can't  stay  here.  The  man  is 
no  longer  responsible  for  what 
he  does." 

Joan  Conliffe  listened,  her 
eyes  turned  to  the  ground,  nor 
did  she  raise  them  as  she 
answered — 

"  I  will  stay.  He  needs  me 
to  look  after  him." 

"  Your  life  is  not  safe,"  the 
detective  insisted.  "  I  can't 
take  the  responsibility  of  leav- 
ing you  alone  with  him.  If 
you  won't  act  on  my  advice,  I 
must  report  the  whole  affair  to 
the  captain." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  You  mustn't 
do  that,"  she  cried,  and  in 
her  anxiety  she  took  his  thin 
arm  in  both  her  hands.  "  Eeally 
I  am  quite  safe.  You  don't 
know  him  as  I  do.  When  he 
wakes  up  he  will  have  quite 
recovered.  Probably  he  will 
have  forgotten  all  about  it. 
Don't  bring  him  into  any  worse 
repute  than  he  is  in  already. 
I  can't  bear  it." 

"  What  was  the  cause  of  it, 
anyhow  ?  "  asked  Peter,  waver- 
ing as  he  had  wavered  that 
night  in  Cairo. 
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How  could  she  tell  him  ? 

But  women  are  quicker  and 
more  natural  in  deception  than 
men,  and  he  never  doubted  her 
answer. 

"  He  was  angry  because  he 
thought  that  I  believed  he  had 
stolen  Lady  Filth's  diamonds," 
she  said.  "  Please  go.  I  want 
to  be  alone." 

In  the  face  of  her  desire  so 
plainly  put  there  was  nothing 
for  Peter  Brown  to  do  but 
leave  her.  He  saw  that  she 
was  quite  determined  to  stay 
with  her  husband,  brute  though 
he  was,  and  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  put  her  story  before 
the  captain  against  her  own 


wish,  so  once  again  he  was 
forced  to  shoulder  a  responsi- 
bility that  went  against  his 
will. 

Joan  Conliffe,  left  alone 
with  her  homicidal  husband, 
crouched  on  the  floor  sobbing 
and  shivering  with  the  reaction. 
At  last,  with  an  effort,  she  re- 
gained her  self-control.  Dully, 
almost  automatically,  she  rose. 
She  adjusted  her  sleeping  hus- 
band more  comfortably  upon 
the  couch,  placed  a  cushion 
behind  his  head,  and  looked 
round  upon  the  disorder  of  the 
room.  Almost  gladly  she  busied 
herself  with  the  task  of  getting 
it  to  its  normal  condition. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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ON  JUNGLE   TEAILS   IN   CEYLON. 


"MAK!  Mak!  Pita!  Wijja 
— Ha-a-ak  !  "  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  transliterate  the 
noises  made  by  the  bullock- 
drivers  as,  perched  on  the  poles 
of  their  carts,  they  urged  the 
panting,  swaying  bullocks 
through  the  sticky  mud  of 
the  so-called  jungle  "  road." 
It  was  early  in  January,  after 
the  N.E.  Monsoon  rains  had 
filled  the  tanks  which  now 
spilled  across  our  track,  and 
made  travelling  in  this  part  of 
the  district  very  difficult.  I 
was  out  on  a  tour  with  the 
district  Eevenue  Officer,  and 
a  hard  time  we  had  of  it  to 
get  our  baggage-carts  along. 
We  pushed,  and  shouted  en- 
couragement to  the  bullocks, 
as  the  carts  sank  axle  -  deep 
into  the  mud,  while  the  mon- 
keys overhead  in  the  trees 
gibbered  at  us  and  mocked  our 
efforts. 

We  had  started  out  with  a 
modest  retinue,  consisting  of 
a  boy,  a  cook,  a  peon,  and  two 
baggage-carts.  As  we  were 
travelling  through  a  little  - 
known  district  where  white 
men  seldom  go,  and  even  the 
Eevenue  Officer  visits  only 
occasionally,  the  dwellers  in 
the  scattered  villages  through 
which  we  passed  took  con- 
siderable interest  in  us,  and 
by  the  time  we  had  been  three 
days  on  the  march  our  "  tail  " 
had  increased  by  the  addition 
of  a  dhoby,  a  milk-boy  with 
two  cows,  two  trackers,  and 


a  game-watcher,  together  with 
a  small  boy  I  found  in  camp 
early  one  morning,  who,  on 
being  asked  what  he  was  doing, 
said  that  Master's  cook  had 
engaged  him  to  catch  prawns 
for  Master's  curry.  I  sug- 
gested that  if  we  went  on  at 
this  rate  we  should  soon  have 
the  entire  jungle  population 
at  our  heels  ;  but  the  Eevenue 
Officer,  who  has  a  weakness 
for  prawn  curry,  refused  to 
interfere.  He  said  that  we  had 
a  large  supply  of  rice,  and 
that  with  our  rifles  and  guns, 
even  such  a  bad  shot  as  myself 
ought  to  be  able  to  find  food 
for  our  "  servants "  in  the 
wild  parts  to  which  we  were 
bound.  (The  E.O.  is  apt  to 
put  things  in  an  unnecessarily 
unpleasant  way  in  the  early 
morning ;  I  am  not  a  good 
shot,  never  pretended  to  be — 

but    still )       However,    to 

return  to  our  journey. 

After  four  hours'  very  severe 
struggling,  the  carts  were 
pushed  and  hauled  on  to  higher 
ground,  where  the  "  going " 
was  a  bit  better.  The  E.O. 
and  myself  were  splashed  with 
mud ;  but  the  carts  could 
now  be  left  to  themselves,  so 
we  walked  on  ahead  to  the 
E.O.'s  "  circuit  bungalow," 
where  we  were  to  have  our 
midday  breakfast.  We  had 
to  wait  some  time  before  the 
carts  arrived,  and  a  heavy 
thunderstorm  had  come  up 
before  they  reached  the  (com- 
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parative)  shelter  of  the  bunga- 
low compound. 

Eventually  we  sat  down  to 
breakfast  at  about  2  P.M.  The 
meal  was  a  composite  one, 
beginning  with  delicious  ome- 
lette, and  progressing  through 
snipe  cooked  to  a  turn  and  the 
above-mentioned  prawn  curry, 
to  wind  up  with  toast  and 
nutmeg  jelly. 

In  the  middle  of  it,  in 
walked  quite  unexpectedly  the 
Policeman,  accompanied  by  a 
Planter,  who  had  come  on  a 
shooting  trip.  The  Planter 
said  he  had  meant  to  write  to 
the  E.O. — in  fact,  he  thought 
that  he  had  written — to  say 
that  he  was  coming,  and  having 
heard  at  district  headquarters 
that  the  E.O.  had  left,  he 
started  in  pursuit,  knowing 
that  if  he  "  travelled  light," 
with  luck  he  should  be  able  to 
overtake  us. 

"  By  travelling  light,  I  sup- 
pose you  mean  that  I  shall 
have  to  rig  you  out  with 
clothes,"  commented  the  E.O. 

"  Well,  I  had  to  bring  a  gun 
and  rifle  and  cartridges,  and  I 
could  not  carry  anything  more." 

"  Anyhow,  you  are  a  better 

shot  than  B "  (meaning 

me),  "  so  perhaps  I  can  find 
clothes  for  you,  if  you  keep 
the  pot  boiling  while  I  do  my 
work." 

"We  all  know  what  the 
E.O.'s  work  is,"  said  the 
Planter  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  "  when  he  gets  well  into 
his  beloved  jungles " 

"  Of  course  you  fellows  can 
have  your  laugh,"  said  the 
E.O.,  "  but  I  always  maintain 


that  the  best  way  to  get  to 
know  the  jungle  man  is  by 
going  out  shooting  and  fishing 
with  him.  You  meet  him  as 
man  to  man,  and  he  talks 
naturally  to  you.  If  you  get 
him  up  before  you,  even  for 
a  very  informal  palaver,  and 
are  surrounded  by  clerks,  in- 
terpreters, and  such  gentle- 
men, you  never  get  at  him. 
I  always  say :  Go  among  the 
people  yourself,  and  a  gun 
and  rod  will  be  a  far  better 
introduction  than  an  inter- 
preter  " 

"Now  he's  off  on  his  hobby!" 
jeered  the  Planter.  "  Why  you 
can't  call  your  '  Tours  of  In- 
spection '  shooting  -  trips,  as 
honestly  they  should  be  called, 
I  don't  know." 

Pipes  and  cheroots  by  this 
time  had  been  lighted.  The 
storm  still  continued.  The 
company,  after  the  heavy  meal, 
was  inclined  to  somnolence, 
when  something  splashed  upon 
the  Policeman's  head. 

"  There's  that  roof  leaking  !  " 
he  grumbled,  pulling  his  chair 
a  yard  or  two  farther  along  the 
floor.  "  Thought  you'd  had  it 
mended." 

"  It  was  mended  all  right," 
said  the  E.O.  drowsily,  "  but 
the  elephants  won't  leave  it 
alone.  The  keeper  is  getting 
quite  sick  about  it.  They 
come  round  here  about  once 
a  week  and  strip  the  thatch 
off." 

"  Beastly  nuisance  these  wild 
elephants,"  said  the  Police- 
man. "  Did  you  hear  of  the 
one  in  India  who  went  for  a 
walk  along  the  road,  saw  a 
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milestone,  didn't  approve  of 
it,  picked  it  up,  and  carried  it 
along  with  him  till  he  came  to 
another — then  dropped  it  and 
picked  up  the  next,  and  so 
on  for  miles,  till  he'd  upset  the 
whole  road  mileage  system  of 
the  Punjab  ?  " 

"  Milestones  certainly  seem 
to  annoy  them."  The  E.G. 
shifted  his  chair  to  escape  a 
trickle  from  the  roof.  "  There's 
a  milestone  near  here  which 
one  of  the  elephants  simply 
can't  stand.  Whenever  he 
comes  round  this  way  he  pulls 
it  up,  so  at  last  they've  propped 
it  against  a  tree,  off  the  road. 
He  doesn't  seem  to  mind  it 
there." 

"  You  never  can  tell  what 
will  get  on  an  elephant's 
nerves,"  said  the  Planter.  "  I 
was  staying  with  Cook  -last 
month ;  he  took  no  end  of 
trouble  making  a  tennis-court, 
and  now  he's  got  it,  he  can't 
ever  have  a  game  on  it,  be- 
cause an  old  elephant  who  is 
generally  prowling  about  in 
the  neighbourhood  doesn't 
fancy  the  look  of  the  tennis 
posts,  and  tears  them  up  when- 
ever he  sees  them.  The  ele- 
phant took  huff  at  the  weather- 
cock he  erected  in  his  com- 
pound, and  bent  the  pin  at 
right  angles  to  the  staff.  Cook 
had  it  put  straight,  and  the 
elephant  bent  it  down  again 
on  his  next  visit,  so  at  last 
Cook  gave  in,  and  let  the 
elephant  have  it  the  way  he 
liked." 

There  was  a  silence  in  which 
the  steady  hiss  of  the  rain 
resounded,  till  the  Planter 


asked  suddenly,  "  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done  about  poor 
old  Lee  1  " 

The  Policeman  shook  his 
head.  "  Every  man  in  the 
bazaar  knows  how  it  was  done 
and  who  did  it,  but  there's 
no  way  of  bringing  it  home. 
Lee  died  after  a  few  hours' 
illness,"  he  explained,  turning 
to  me,  "  and  the  doctors  could 
not  make  out  what  it  was — 
said  it  might  be  some  very 
malignant  form  of  fever.  The 
'  gup  '  is  that  it  was  poison, 
and  that  his  boy  had  rubbed 
it  on  the  starting  handle  of 
his  motor-car." 

"  Why  f  "  I  asked. 

"  No  one  knows,"  said  the 
Policeman. 

"  I  suppose  the  natives  use 
drugs  unknown  to  European 
doctors  !  " 

"  Yes,  and  I  believe  some 
of  them  are  absolutely  beastly 
— a  baby's  brain  powdered 
fine,  and  that  sort  of  thing — 
but  they  use  real  poisons  as 
well.  There's  a  family  of 
hereditary  poisoners  in  this 
district,  and  one  of  them  is 
credited  with  having  helped 
an  old  headman  to  get  rid  of 
as  many  relatives  as  Caesar 
Borgia." 

"  I  had  a  queer  case  of  poi- 
soning brought  up  before  me 
not  long  ago,"  said  the  E.G. 
"  The  headman  of  a  remote 
jungle  village  sent  in  a  report 
to  say  that  a  certain  boy  had 
attempted  to  poison  all  the 
pilgrims  who  attended  an  an- 
nual festival  at  a  little  jungle 
temple  not  far  from  here.  The 
gist  of  the  report  was  this  : 
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As  soon  as  a  large  crowd  had 
collected,  the  boy  produced  a 
small  box  from  his  waist- 
cloth,  and  let  the  wind  scatter 
the  contents  into  the  air,  where- 
upon four  or  five  persons  were 
thrown  down  insensible,  and 
blood  gushed  from  their  noses 
and  ears.  To  quote  the  words 
of  the  Court  Translator,  '  They 
were  not  recovered  for  several 
hours,  then  only  after  recourse 
to  diabolical  treatment.'  When 
the  Police  Magistrate  got  the 
report,  he  treated  it  as  I  did 
— exaggeration  coupled  with  a 
case  or  two  of  sunstroke.  How- 
ever, as  evidence  against  the 
boy,  the  box  was  produced — 
a  very  small  tin  box,  about 
the  size  of  a  pin-box.  In  it 
were  some  dried  flowers  of 
areca-nut,  and  a  little — a  very 
little — white  powder.  The  box 
and  its  contents  were  sealed 
up  solemnly  with  the  Court 
seals,  and  despatched  to  the 
Government  Analyst.  He  re- 
ported that  he  tried  the  stuff 
on  guinea-pigs  without  result ; 
then  he  heated  some  of  it 
slightly,  and  tried  again,  and 
a  guinea-pig  promptly  suc- 
cumbed, and  he  himself  was 
taken  very  ill." 

"  What  happened  1  "  I  asked, 
as  the  E.G.  came  to  a  stop. 

"Nothing.  The  boy,  of 
course,  professed  entire  igno- 
rance— said  the  powder  was 
given  to  him  by  his  step- 
father, who  told  him  to  try  it 
on  the  crowd.  The  stepfather 
naturally  denied  the  whole 
thing — and  the  Analyst  can't 
discover  what  the  stuff  is.  Of 
course  it  is  known  that  the 


stepfather  had  an  enemy  in 
the  crowd." 

The  conversation  then  turned 
upon  spells  and  charms.  The 
Policeman  told  us  how  he  had 
received  a  petition  from  a 
villager  whose  wife  was  sup- 
posed to  be  bewitched.  After 
a  series  of  ceremonies  performed 
at  a  certain  temple,  at  great 
expense  to  the  petitioner,  the 
priest,  "  with  the  assistance 
of  the  deity,"  discovered  that 
an  evil  spell  had  been  cast 
upon  the  woman,  by  means  of 
a  magical  object  concealed  in 
a  tree  which  he  indicated.  The 
tree  was  examined,  and  the 
object  discovered.  At  this 
stage  intervened  the  village 
headman,  who  had  an  old  feud 
with  the  petitioner,  and  took 
possession  of  the  "  charm," 
on  the  pretext  that  no  permit 
had  been  obtained  from  the 
authorities  for  the  rites.  The 
petitioner  contended  that  "  in 
this  case  where  there  was  no 
music,"  a  licence  was  not  re- 
quired, and  begged  for  an  order 
for  the  return  of  the  charm, 
"  without  which,"  as  the  peti- 
tion-drawer phrased  it,  "  he 
could  not  get  the  said  balance 
ceremonies  performed  towards 
the  relief  of  his  wife."  To 
this  the  scribe  had  added  a 
parenthesis  ("  the  faith  on  such 
being  so  great  to  people  of 
petitioner's  standing  and  know- 
ledge"). 

"  I  saw  the  petitioner  and 
his  wife.  She  was  very  ill — 
something  like  epilepsy — regu- 
larly possessed  of  the  devil,  to 
all  appearances  !  Her  husband 
had  taken  her  to  hospital,  and 
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finding  that  did  no  good,  tried 
magic.  I  saw  the  charm,  too. 
It  was  about  three  inches  long 
by  one  wide,  and  looked  like 
a  piece  of  brown  paper  tied 
up  with  wire.  I  should  have 
liked  to  keep  it  as  a  curiosity, 
but  the  man  was  so  piteously 
in  earnest  about  it  that  I 
hadn't  the  heart  to  take  it 
from  him." 

"  Did  his  wife  recover  after 
the  performance  of  the  said 
balance  ceremonies  f  " 

"Don't  know  ;  I  have  never 
been  to  that  village  since 
then." 

"  I  had  a  curse  put  on 
me  once,"  said  the  E.G.  "  I 
was  in  the  jungles,  seventy 
miles  from  a  loaf  of  bread. 
The  railway  engineer,  the  irri- 
gation inspector,  and  myself 
were  the  only  white  men  in  a 
district  of  over  1000  square 
miles.  I  had  gone  out  to 
superintend  the  clearing  of  a 
ruined  temple.  We  were  get- 
ting along  nicely,  when  a  cry 
was  raised  from  the  edge  of 
the  jungle  where  some  men 
were  clearing — "  Cobra  !  Co- 
bra !  "  I  seized  my  gun.  A 
Buddhist  priest  from  a  neigh- 
bouring temple  who  was  stand- 
ing there  in  his  yellow  robe 
watching  the  proceedings  cried, 
'  Let  it  be ;  it  is  wicked  to 
kill  a  cobra !  '  I  didn't  wait 
to  argue  with  him — wasn't  go- 
ing to  have  my  coolies  bitten ; 
but  the  cobra  was  in  some 
very  thick  undergrowth,  partly 
cut,  and  I  could  catch  only 
little  glimpses  of  him  now  and 
again.  I  circled  round  and 


round  the  spot — rather  ticklish 
work,  as  I  had  no  notion 
where  he  might  be,  from  one 
minute  to  the  next.  After  a 
bit,  he  put  up  his  head  within 
five  yards  of  me.  Bang  ! — got 
him  !  I  hauled  him  out,  a  fine 
specimen,  nearly  five  feet  long. 
The  priest  stalked  off  in  a 
rage,  saying  I  should  be  sorry 
for  it.  Almost  immediately 
after  this  I  collapsed  with  a 
sudden  attack  of  fever." 

"  Damnum  minatum,"  I  mur- 
mured, "  et  malum  secutum." 

The  E.G.  is  not  versed  in 
Scots  Law.  "Don't  know 
about  that,"  he  said  suspici- 
ously, "  but  I  was  clean  bowled 
over,  all  in  a  minute — had  to 
crawl  into  my  cart  and  go 
straight  home  to  bed.  I  sup- 
pose, to  make  the  story  com- 
plete, I  ought  to  have  sent 
for  the  priest,  and  got  him  to 
take  his  curse  off,  like  the 
man  in  '  The  Mark  of  the 
Beast ' — in  fact,  the  village 
headman  seriously  suggested 
that  I  should  do  so,  when  he 
came  to  see  me  and  found  me 
in  bed.  But  I  took  quinine 
and  phenacetin,  and  those 
prosaic  remedies  had  their 
effect." 

"  Awful  scoundrels  some  of 
those  Buddhist  priests,"  said 
the  Planter.  "  Lindsay  was 
telling  me  some  of  his  adven- 
tures. He  has  to  go  round 
inspecting  temple  finances,  and 
so  forth.  In  one  place  their 
goings-on  were  a  little  too 
steep,  and  he  told  them  they'd 
have  to  pull  up.  They  cursed 
him.  He  didn't  mind,  but 
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when  he  was  going  away  down 
the  river  next  day,  there  were 
little  bits  of  paper  stuck  all 
over  the  bushes  on  the  bank, 
and  his  boatmen  wouldn't  stir. 
They  said  it  was  some  awful 
spell  of  the  priests,  and  they 
would  die  if  they  started  before 
it  had  been  lif  ted.  It  took  him 
hours  to  persuade  them  to  get 
a  move  on.  Luckily,  he  knows 
a  lot  about  Buddhism — we  call 
him  '  the  Buddhist ' — so  he 
could  throw  in  a  few  counter- 
spells  if  they  were  wanted." 

"  Was  he  any  the  worse  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Fatter  than  ever  when  last 
I  saw  him,"  said  the  Planter 
brutally. 

"  There  was  a  Buddhist  priest 
up  at  the  Madhu  Festival  who 
offered  to  charm  my  leg  when 
I  sprained  it,"  said  the  E.O. 
"  I  think  he  really  knew  some- 
thing of  bone-setting.  He  in- 
spected the  leg  and  handled  it 
most  professionally,  but  I  didn't 
let  him  do  anything." 

"  What  is  the  Madhu  Festi- 
val ?  "  I  asked ;  "I  never 
heard  of  it." 

"  Few  Europeans  outside  the 
district  have,  thank  God !  " 
said  the  Policeman. 

"  I  expect  it's  spoilt  now," 
said  the  E.O.  "  In  the  old 
days,  before  the  railway 
'  civilised '  the  country,  the 
Madhu  Festival  was  a  really 
good  show.  Now  every  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry  can  get  there 
quite  easily  by  rail,  and  the 
glamour  of  the  old  pilgrimage 
days  is  quite  lost." 

"  Tell  me  about  it,"  I  begged. 


"  Ask  the  Policeman — he  was 
there  more  than  once  on  special 
duty,  and  knows  more  of  it 
than  most  Europeans." 

"  I  really  don't  know  much," 
said  the  Policeman.  "It  is 
very  hard  to  find  out  when  it 
really  started,  and  what  was 
the  origin  of  it.  There  has 
been  a  shrine  to  a  Goddess  of 
Healing  at  Madhu,  venerated 
by  Hindus  and  Buddhists  alike, 
long  before  Catholic  priests 
came  to  the  place  and  built  a 
church  in  honour  of  the  Divine 
Mother.  Every  year  a  festival 
is  held,  and  attended  appar- 
ently by  all  castes  and  creeds. 
Imagine  about  30,000  people, 
all  camping  out  under  a  tank 
bund,  with  their  cattle,  asses, 
oxen,  goats,  wives,  and  chil- 
dren, in  an  open  plain.  They 
erect  a  few  temporary  palm- 
leaf  huts  to  form  a  street ; 
there  is  a  temporary  police- 
station,  market  hospital,  post- 
office,  all  of  palm-leaf — in  fact, 
it  is  a  sort  of  picnic  town. 
Every  one — Buddhist,  Hindu, 
Mahommedan,  Christian  — 
comes  to  Mass  in  the  church. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  the 
mixture  of  religions  that  strikes 
one  —  you  get  that  in  other 
places, — it  is  the  mixture  of 
castes.  You  will  see  the  low- 
caste  man  rubbing  shoulders 
with  the  high-caste  man — liter- 
ally rubbing  shoulders,  for  they 
are  packed  so  tight  in  the 
church  that  you  could  walk 
on  their  heads,  and  there  are 
no  chairs.  I  really  can't  de- 
scribe the  scene.  I  remember 
noticing  a  woman  with  the 
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mark  of  Siva  traced  in  abhes 
on  her  forehead  ;  at  the  Eleva- 
tion of  the  Host  I  saw  her  lift 
up  her  sucking  child  from  her 
breast  for  the  blessing  of  the 
Great  Mother.  Not  a  word 
could  any  one  understand  of 
the  service,  even  if  it  were 
not  in  Latin,  on  account  of 
the  incessant  din.  Outside 
they  let  off  guns  and  crackers, 
— there's  nothing  a  native  loves 
as  much  as  fireworks,  and  he 
generally  lets  them  off  by 
daylight, — and  a  native  band 
plays  popular  tunes,  except 
actually  during  the  Mass.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  festival  all 
the  pilgrims — all  religions  and 
castes,  mind  you — sit  down 
together  to  a  sort  of  love 
feast.  It's  an  extraordinary 
sight.  They're  perfectly  or- 
derly, and  squat  down  quietly 
to  wait  their  turn.  No  one 
touches  a  mouthful  till  the 
blessing  has  been  given  by 
the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Jaffna. 
They  think  that  if  they  move, 
or  stand  up,  or  don't  behave 
properly,  something  dreadful 
will  happen  to  them.  Then 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  is 
carried  in  procession,  and  they 
let  off  guns  and  make  a  general 
row,  and  pelt  it  with  confetti. 
I  saw  people  searching  for  the 
scattered  stuff,  and  asked  an 
old  woman  why  she  was  col- 
lecting it.  She  said  it  was 
"  sacred  "  after  having  touched 
the  image.  I  suppose  they 
take  it  home  and  make  medi- 
cines of  it,  as  they  do  of  the 
sand  from  the  church  com- 
pound. Then,  after  the  feast 


is  over,  they  all  rush  home,  and 
next  day  the  place  is  a  wilder- 
ness again." 

"  I  remember,"  said  the 
E.O.,  "  that  my  cart-driver 
would  not  let  me  leave  the 
camp  until  the  blessing  had 
been  given  by  the  Bishop — 
and  he  was  a  Saivite,  mind 
you.  He  assured  me  that  his 
bulls  would  die  if  we  started 
before  the  blessing.  Of  course 
he  was  enjoying  himself,  and 
did  not  want  to  leave,  but  all 
the  same  I  think  he  thoroughly 
believed  in  the  blessing." 

"  What  struck  me  about  it," 
said  the  Policeman,  "  was,  that 
with  all  those  thousands  col- 
lected on  the  spot,  not  even 
the  smallest  offence  was  com- 
mitted. Of  course  the  civilis- 
ing railway  that  the  E.O. 
mentioned  may  have  altered 
things,  and  brought  unbelievers 
from  the  slums  of  Colombo  and 
elsewhere,  but  in  my  time  it 
was  a  most  orderly  and  well- 
conducted  assembly.  Even 
petty  thefts  were  unknown. 
Anything  that  is  found  without 
an  owner,  from  a  stray  buffalo 
to  a  child  or  a  necklace,  is 
taken  to  the  Cross  in  the 
church  compound,  and  any 
one  who  has  lost  anything 
goes  there  to  look  for  it.  That 
compound  is  a  weird  sight 
sometimes." 

The  E.O.  nodded.  "  When  I 
was  there  people  were  praying 
in  front  of  the  Cross  all  through 
the  day,  and  at  intervals  some 
one  or  other  was  possessed  by 
a  devil  and  rushed  screaming 
into  the  jungle.  The  friends 
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and  relations  followed.  It's  a 
great  process.  The  possessed 
person,  after  running  about 
frantically,  rushes  up  to  a  tree 
and  embraces  it.  Then  the 
professional  exerciser  asks  how 
many  devils  are  in  him  or  her, 
and  the  names  of  them,  and 
for  each  devil  a  lock  of  hair  is 
cut  off  the  head  of  the  patient 
and  nailed  to  the  tree.  Then 
the  demoniac  is  carried  back 
in  a  state  of  absolute  exhaus- 
tion. In  obstinate  cases  this 
process  has  to  be  repeated 
several  times,  and  sometimes 
the  demoniac  is  beaten  most 
unmercifully  with  a  cane  by 
the  exerciser.  The  men  are 
much  quieter  than  the  women  ; 
one  woman  that  I  saw  was  abso- 
lutely frantic.  It's  extraordi- 
nary what  a  hold  Madhu  has 
on  the  people.  The  one  oath 
they  will  not  break  is  the  oath 
on  Madhu  Church.  If  you 
get  a  liar  in  court,  and  ask  him 
to  take  it,  he  won't,  unless  his 
story  happens  to  be  true— or 
at  any  rate,  his  adversary  is 
comforted  by  the  conviction 
of  the  sudden  and  fearful  end 
that  is  bound  to  follow  such 
perjury.  If  a  child  is  ill  or 
anything  goes  wrong,  the  first 
thing  that  a  native  of  those 
parts  does,  whether  he  is  Bud- 
dhist, Hindu,  Mahommedan,  or 
Catholic,  is  to  make  a  vow  to 
Madhu  Church." 

"  One  of  the  priests  let  me 
turn  over  a  heap  of  ex-votos," 
said  the  Policeman.  "  They 
were  made  of  thin  silver,  some 
the  sort  of  thing  that  a  child 
could  cut  out  with  a  pocket- 


knife,  and  some  real  works  of 
art.  There  were  legs  and  eyes, 
and  fishing-nets  and  boats ; 
there  was  a  capital  figure  of 
an  old  man  with  his  fists 
doubled  over  his  very  fat 
tummy — no  need  to  ask  his 
complaint.  They  bring  offer- 
ings in  kind,  too — fowls  and 
goats,  and  so  on,  and  the 
Church  sells  them  again  to  any 
one  who  wants  them,  so  that 
the  same  old  hen  may  be 
offered  a  score  of  times  during 
the  festival,  and  each  time 
the  Church  pockets  money  on 
the  transaction." 

The  Planter  gave  a  loud 
snore,  and  the  E.O.  stretched 
out  a  foot  and  kicked  him 
gently.  "  Wake  up  !  it's  your 
turn  to  entertain  the  company. 

B wants  you  to  tell  him 

a  story  that  he  can  write  down 
in  the  diary  he  is  keeping  of 
the:  manners  and  customs  of 
the  barbarous  islanders." 

The  Planter  protested  that 
he  knew  no  stories,  and  was 
too  sleepy  to  remember  them 
if  he  did. 

"  You  don't  go  to  sleep 
again  till  you've  done  your 
bit,"  said  the  Policeman  firmly. 
"  Arthur  and  I  have  '  bukked  ' 
till  we're  hoarse.  Tell  him 
about  the  men  of  Tumpane'  ; 
they're  your  neighbours,  or  not 
far  from  you." 

"  It  happened  after  the 
riots,"  the  Planter  began, 
yawning. 

"The  riots  of  '15,"  inter- 
jected the  Policeman.  "  The 
Sinhalese  attacked  the  Ma- 
hommedan traders  —  '  Moor- 
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men,'  as  they  call  them  out 
here  —  and  plundered  their 
houses.  Tumpane"  is  a  division 
of  the  Kandy  district." 

"  When  you've  quite  fin- 
ished," the  Planter  remarked, 
snappishly,  "  perhaps  you'll 

let  me  explain  to  B that 

the  men  of  Tumpane'  have  been 
noted  from  time  immemorial 
for  their  stupidity.  It  is  not 
so  much  that  they  are  a  set 
of  dull  clodhoppers,  as  that 
they  are  incapable  of  reason- 
ing. They  think,  but  they 
think  wrong.  When  the  riots 
were  all  over  in  other  places, 
the  men  of  Tumpane*  gathered 
together  and  held  a  solemn 
meeting.  '  We,  too,  must  be 
in  this,  like  our  neighbours,' 
said  »some  ;  '  it  will  never  do 
for  after-generations  to  say 
that  the  men  of  Tumpane' 
took  no  part  in  the  riots. 
They  will;  say,  "The  men  of 
Tumpane'  again  !  always  differ- 
ent from  their  neighbours  !  " 
'  Yes,'  said  others,  '  but  we 
have  nothing  against  the  Moor- 
men. We  are  friendly.  It  is 
true  that  they  lend  us  money 
at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest, 
but  we  are  not  at  enmity  with 
them.'  '  Well,  we  must  try 
to  be  like  other  people,  and  we 

must  attack  their  mosque ' 

'  How  would  it  be,'  suggested 
one  wise  man,  '  for  us  to 
raise  a  subscription,  and  go 
to  the  Moormen  and  say, 
"  Here  we  bring  you  money, 
now  let  us  attack  your 
mosque  ?  "  '  'An  excellent 
idea  !  '  they  all  exclaimed.  So 


a  committee  was  appointed  to 
collect  subscriptions,  and  after 
a  long  time  a  sum  of  Es.  350 
was  scraped  together,  and  a 
deputation  elected  to  call  on 
the  Moormen,  and  make  the 
solemn  proposal  to  attack  their 
mosque,  and  pay  over  the 
rupees,  so  as  to  show  there 
was  no  ill-feeling. 

"  In  the  meantime  the  Moor- 
men got  wind  of  the  meetings 
of  the  men  of  Tumpane*,  and, 
suspecting  that  something  was 
up,  gathered  in  full  force  out- 
side their  mosque.  '  We  have 
come,'  said  the  simple  folk  of 
Tumpane', '  to  offer  you  Es.  350, 
which  we  bring  in  our  hands, 
in  order  that  you  shall  give 
us  permission  to  attack  your 
mosque.' 

"  The  Moors  were  a  bit  sur- 
prised, but  would  have  none  of 
it.  '  You  attack  our  mosque  ? 
Not  for  Es.  150,000  !  ' 

"  The  poor  men  of  Tumpane', 
very  chopfallen,  returned  to 
their  village  and  held  another 
meeting.  '  As  the  Moors  will 
not  accept  the  money  we  have 
collected,'  they  decided,  '  we 
must  refund  it,  and  attack  the 
mosque  without  payment.'  The 
refunding  took  some  time,  as 
the  sums  collected  were  mostly 
small,  and  the  attack  on  the 
mosque  was  still  further  de- 
layed. When  it  came  off  the 
Moors  were  more  than  a  match 
for  the  men  of  Tumpane',  and 
drove  them  off,  utterly  routed. 
And  the  men  of  Tumpane'  are 
still  wondering  why  they  were 
prosecuted  in  the  Police  Court." 
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The  next  day  broke  clear 
and  fine,  and  the  E.G.,  the 
Planter,  and  I  started  once 
more  on  our  progress. 

It  was  jungle  all  the  way, 
with  now  and  then  an  open 
space.  Sometimes  the  road 
was  bordered  on  either  side 
by  broad  strips  of  grass,  giving 
the  effect  of  a  wide  avenue. 
Sometimes  it  was  no  more  than 
a  track,  with  the  trees  inter- 
lacing across  it  to  form  a 
perfect  arch.  Sometimes  in  a 
clearing,  we  wandered  among 
the  ruins  of  temples  and  mon- 
asteries long  forgotten — broken 
flights  of  steps,  their  "  guard- 
stones,"  half  sunk  in  the  ground, 
still  displaying  seven  -  headed 
cobras — tall  pillars  leaning  over 
at  every  angle — giant  Buddhas 
staring  blindly  under  level  eye- 
lids— all  covered  with  rank 
undergrowth.  Or  the  path 
would  lead  us  to  half  a  score 
of  low  wattle -and -daub  huts 
beneath  a  fine  old  tank  bund. 

Brown-skinned  men  would 
come  out  to  stare  at  us  and 
our  guns,  gaining  courage  in 
a  little  while  to  offer  us  freshly- 
plucked  cocoa-nuts,  or  wild 
honey  and  buffalo  curd.  Shy 
but  friendly,  they  were  like 
the  deer  who  came  to  watch 
us  at  our  breakfast  one  morn- 
ing, much  interested,  but  ready 
to  slip  away  at  the  first  alarm. 
The  women  were  generally  in 
the  background,  but  did  not 
show  themselves  much.  At 
one  place  where  we  pitched 


our  tents  near  a  garden,  we 
noticed  dark  eyes  peering  at 
us  through  the  hedge. 

The  jungle  round  the  village 
is  often  cleared  of  weeds  and 
undergrowth,  and  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  when  the  grass  is 
green,  presents  a  beautiful 
park-like  appearance.  But  for 
fever,  occasional  failure  of  crops, 
the  inroads  of  elephants,  and 
the  wiles  of  the  local  usurer — 
four  pretty  stout  "  buts  " — 
the  life  of  these  jungle  folk 
would  appear  to  be  ideal. 
Fever  is  a  bad  scourge.  I 
was  shown  the  "  garden "  of 
one  old  man,  into  which  an 
elephant  had  made  a  mid- 
night raid ;  the  few  young 
and  thriving  cocoa-nut  trees 
were  pulled  up  in  wanton  mis- 
chief, and  the  crops  carefully 
stored  in  the  granary  had  been 
pillaged,  and  the  granary  itself 
knocked  over — all  the  work  of 
a  single  night.  Little  wonder 
then  that  the  E.O.  had  small 
sympathy  with  the  elephants. 

One  morning  we  found  an 
elephant  on  the  path  stripping 
trees,  solitary  and  magnificent. 
On  an  evening  on  the  edge  of 
a  jungle  overlooking  a  marsh, 
the  E.O.  was  looking  through 
his  glasses  for  signs  of  deer 
on  the  farther  side,  when  his 
tracker  whispered,  "  Aliya ! 
Aliya  !  "  (elephant).  Turning 
and  glancing  over  his  shoulder, 
he  saw  an  old  bull  elephant 
within  twenty  paces  of  him. 
It  was  an  awkward  situation  ; 
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no  one  can  reckon  upon  the 
temper  of  a  lone  elephant, 
and  in  case  of  a  misunder- 
standing, it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  stop  him  with 
a  -303  rifle.  Luckily,  he  took 
no  notice  of  us. 

Two  evenings  later  we  ran 
into  another.  He  was  drinking 
at  a  lotus -pond,  and  we  had 
passed  him  before  we  saw  him. 
It  was  an  unforgettable  sight 
— a  jungle  pool  covered  with 
pink  and  blue  and  white  lotus 
flowers,  the  huge  solitary  silent 
figure  knee-deep  amongst  them, 
the  setting  sun  filtering  through 
the  branches  of  the  trees  down 
on  to  the  water. 

Never  have  I  seen  so  many 
peacocks  as  in  that  trip.  In 
some  parts  of  the  jungle  they 
were  thick  as  pheasants  in  a 
spinney  at  home.  The  E.O. 
shot  at  one  whose  head  was 
just  visible  above  the  long 
grass.  It  was  not  a  large 
target,  but  the  distance  was 
not  great.  Away  it  flew,  trail- 
ing three  and  a  half  feet  of 
glittering  tail  over  the  trees, 
so  splendid  a  vision  that  even 
though  it  was  our  dinner  that 
was  taking  flight,  we  could 
not  grumble. 

"  The  Vanniah's x  friend  must 
have  been  at  my  rifle,"  said 
the  E.O.  as  he  reloaded.  "  The 
other  day  I  was  out  with  one  of 
my  Vanniahs.  We  had  to  cross 
a  lagoon,  and  as  we  were  being 
paddled  over,  we  talked  of 
'  charms.'  One  of  the  minor 
headmen  who  was  with  us  is 


supposed  to  be  a  bit  of  an 
adept,  and  as  it  was  beginning 
to  rain  heavily,  and  I  did  not 
want  a  ducking  so  early  in 
the  day,  I  suggested  that  he 
had  better  turn  on  a  charm. 
He  said  he  didn't  know  any 
against  rain,  only  against  ele- 
phants and  wild  buffaloes  and 
such  things.  However,  the 
Vanniah  assured  me  that  there 
were  people  who  knew  charms 
for  everything,  and  that  he 
knew  a  man  who  could  charm 
your  gun  so  that  you  missed 
every  shot.  So  I  told  the 
Vanniah  to  produce  the  man, 
and  I  would  back  my  gun 
against  his  charms.  It's  quite 
cheering  to  find  so-called  '  edu- 
cated '  Christians  believing  in 
such  things — the  Vanniah  is  a 
Wesleyan,  and  speaks  English 
as  well  as  I  do." 

I  asked  whether  there  were 
charms  to  work  good  as  well 
as  evil.  The  E.O.  described 
how  an  old  tracker  in  the 
Wanni  country  went  through 
certain  incantations  to  give 
success  in  a  shooting  trip. 
"  He  took  my  rifle  in  both 
hands,  laid  it  across  his  knees 
as  he  squatted  on  the  ground, 
and  breathed  on  it,  making  a 
most  peculiar  noise.  Then  he 
stroked  the  barrel  down  one 
way,  and  muttered  to  himself. 
Then  he  breathed  on  it  again, 
making  the  same  noise,  and 
stroked  it  both  ways  from  the 
centre,  and  said  more  incanta- 
tions. Then  he  stroked  it  the 
reverse  way  to  his  first  pro- 


1  Vanniah  =  chief  headman. 
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cess,  and  flicked  his  fingers  as 
soon  as  he  came  to  the  end  of 
the  barrel,  and  the  charm  was 
complete — but  I  did  not  find 
it  had  any  effect  on  my  rifle." 

We  had  now  reached  the 
edge  of  a  large  swamp,  about 
two  miles  square,  not  far  from 
the  sea.  On  the  sea  side  of  it 
was  a  "  bund  " — whether  arti- 
ficial or  not  I  could  not  deter- 
mine— on  which  were  tall  trees 
shutting  out  the  sea,  the  boom- 
ing of  which  sounded  quite 
close.  The  swamp  was  studded 
with  stunted  trees,  the  branches 
of  which  were  literally  packed 
with  birds,  while  waterfowl  of 
all  descriptions  paddled  and 
swam  beneath  them.  The 
swamp  itself  is  impassable,  as 
owing  to  the  crocodiles,  which 
are  here  said  to  be  man-eaters, 
no  man  will  wade  in  ;  while  the 
stumps  of  dead  trees  effec- 
tually prevent  approach  by 
a  canoe,  which,  however  care- 
fully manoeuvred,  would  soon 
be  spiked.  Flamingoes,  teal, 
and  ibis  of  several  species,  king- 
fishers, cranes,  pelicans,  egrets 
and  herons,  all  are  congregated 
together.  I  fired  my  gun  into 
the  air,  and  such  a  whirl  of 
wings  and  dazzle  of  plumage 
was  surely  never  produced  be- 
fore. It  is  a  perfect  Birds' 
Paradise,  inviolable  by  man, 
though  the  ugly  snouts  of 
lurking  crocodiles  just  peering 
above  the  edge  of  the  water, 
under  many  of  the  bushes,  fore- 
told the  fate  of  any  nestlings 
that  might  fall  into  the  water. 

It  was  during  the  course  of 
another  trip  with  the  E.O. 
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that  we  passed  through  one 
of  the  game  sanctuaries  that 
have  been  established  to  pro- 
tect the  deer  and  other  game 
from  annihilation  by  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  guns. 
Wandering  through  very  wild 
country,  where  most  of  the 
"  roads "  were  nothing  but 
village  paths,  we  came  to  a 
rock  with  seven  water-holes 
in  it.  The  holes  are  deep,  and 
run  back  some  way  under  the 
rock,  so  that  the  water  in 
them  never  fails.  Above  the 
rock  is  another  slab  of  stone, 
on  which  still  remain  traces 
of  a  building.  We  dug  up 
several  bricks.  Here  there  was 
once  a  monastery  in  which 
dwelt  seven  virgins,  renowned 
for  their  piety ;  each  had  her 
own  bath  in  the  rock  below. 
The  spirits  of  these  virgins 
still  haunt  the  place,  and  pro- 
tect the  animals  that  come 
to  drink  at  the  water-holes. 

There  are  legends  for  almost 
every  rock  and  jungle  in  the 
wild  country  where  "  passen- 
gers "  (as  tourists  are  called  in 
the  island)  do  not  come,  but 
they  are  not  to  be  collected 
easily.  Some  of  the  village 
folk  are  tainted  with  modern- 
ism, or  affect  to  be  :  a  headman 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
rock  sanctuary  was  of  opinion 
that  the  animals  were  pro- 
tected not  so  much  by  the 
spirits  of  the  holy  maidens  as 
by  the  bad  aim  of  the  shooters. 
Those  most  deeply  imbued  with 
traditional  lore  will  not  dis- 
close a  word  of  it  if  they  have 
reason  to  suspect  that  any  one 
2  M 
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of  their  auditors  may  be  laugh- 
ing at  them.  But  the  R.O. 
could  unlock  their  tongues. 
He  made  friends  wherever  he 
went,  even  with  some  Veddahs 
whom  we  once  encountered 
when  we  were  motoring  through 
a  district  under  his  care.  They 
were  delighted  with  the  car, 
but  when  he  offered  to  take 
some  of  them  for  a  run  in  it, 
not  one  would  venture. 

"  Why  don't  you  want  to 
come  f  "  he  asked. 

"  Our  wives  would  not  like 
it." 

"Why  wouldn't  they  like 
it?  " 

"  Wasting  our  time  in  that 
way  when  we  ought  to  be 
getting  them  food  !  "  said  the 
Veddahs  piously,  showing  them- 
selves as  clever  as  civilised  folk 
in  finding  excuses,  and  putting 
the  blame  on  their  wives. 

One  of  the  most  curious 
legends  that  we  gathered  in  the 
course  of  our  travels  was  the 
legend  of  the  Golden  Eel.  We 
were  camped  above  the  road, 
beside  a  huge  waterfall  over- 
hung with  creepers  and  bam- 
boos. Below  the  road  is  a 
deep  valley,  down  which  the 
stream  winds.  The  waterfall 
made  such  a  noise  that  it 
almost  drowned  the  voice  of 
the  R.O.  as  he  told  me  the 
legend. 

"  Long  years  ago  a  huge 
creeper  grew  through  a  fissure 
in  this  rock  and  dammed  up 
the  stream,  and  the  country 
became  flooded.  The  people 
were  much  troubled,  because  no 
one  was  able  to  climb  the  rock 


to  cut  it  down.  At  last  a  wise 
man  contrived  a  swing  of  jungle 
ropes,  and  by  swinging  himself 
to  and  fro,  came  within  such 
a  distance  of  the  creeper  that 
he  could  slash  at  it  as  he 
swayed  backwards  and  for- 
wards above  it.  But  he  could 
make  only  one  cut  at  each 
movement,  and  it  took  him 
three  and  three-quarter  lunar 
months  to  complete  the  work. 

"When  the  last  strand  of 
the  creeper  was  severed,  a 
huge  golden  eel  appeared  in 
the  fissure  of  the  rock.  The 
wise  man  at  once  remembered  a 
saying  that  '  whosoever  should 
eat  the  head  of  the  Golden  Eel 
should  be  made  King  of  Cey- 
lon.' The  eel  apparently  knew 
of  the  prophecy,  and  was  un- 
willing to  lose  his  head,  for  he 
darted  down  inside  the  rock 
and  came  out  again  at  the 
stream,  two  miles  below ;  but 
the  wise  man  was  there  waiting, 
and  slew  him,  and  took  the 
dead  eel  home  to  his  wife  to 
be  cooked  for  his  dinner. 

"  Now  while  the  eel  was 
being  cooked,  the  wise  man 
went  out  to  drive  his  cattle 
home  ;  and  during  his  absence 
a  low-caste  man,  a  tom-tom 
beater,  came  to  the  house  to 
present  the  wise  man  with  a 
cloth  which  he  had  woven. 
And  as  it  is  unseemly  to  turn 
away  a  low-caste  man  from 
the  house  of  a  high -caste  man 
without  offering  food,  the  wise 
man's  wife,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  prophecy,  gave  to  the 
tom-tom  beater  the  head  of  the 
eel. 
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"  No  sooner  had  he  eaten 
it  than  virtue  descended  on 
him,  so  he  took  his  bow  and 
arrow  and  went  to  demand 
an  audience  of  the  King.  On 
being  conducted  into  the  King's 
presence,  he  drew  a  circle 
round  himself  so  that  no  harm 
should  befall  him,  and  boldly 
demanded  to  be  made  King. 
The  courtiers  laughed,  and  the 
King,  thinking  him  a  madman 
and  wishing  to  humour  him, 
promised  that  he  should  reign 
for  as  long  as  it  might  take  an 
arrow  shot  from  his  bow  to 
fall  to  the  earth. 

"  The  tom-tom  beater  joy- 
fully shot  an  arrow  into  the 
air,  and  the  King  and  his 
Court  waited  for  it  to  descend. 
But  the  God  Vishnu  caught  it 
in  mid-air,  and  it  did  not  fall 
for  eight  years.  Thus  for 
eight  years  the  tom-tom  beater 
ruled  Ceylon,  until  Vishnu  let 
the  arrow  drop,  when  the 
kingdom  passed  back  to  the 
rightful  King.  And  the  be- 
ginning of  all  this  was  the 
creeper  which  grew  on  the  rock 
beside  which  we  are  camping." 

It  was  during  a  trip  in  the 
Wanni  country  that  the  E.O. 
proposed  that  we  should  go  to 
look  for  the  Lost  Temple. 

"  Somewhere  or  other  in  the 
jungles  hereabouts  there  is  a 
rocky  hill,  and  on  the  hill  are 
the  remains  of  an  old  temple, 
and  within  the  temple  a  trea- 
sure is  buried.  The  treasure 
chamber  is  closed  by  a  huge 
stone'  door  with  a  hole  in  it. 
You  can  make  sure  that  you 
have  got  the  right  door  by 


thrusting  a  stick  into  the  hole, 
when  an  unseen  hand  will 
grasp  it." 

"  Auld  Eedcap  at  Hermi- 
tage," I  suggested. 

The  E.O.  does  not  know  the 
Border,  and  ignored  the  re- 
mark. "  If  you  spit  on  the 
stick,  I'm  told  you  can  draw 
it  out  again,"  he  said.  "  I 
should  like  to  go  and  look  for 
the  Temple,  though  they  say 
that  if  you  look  for  it,  you  can 
never  find  it.  You  get  there 
only  by  losing  yourself.  People 
who  have  been  benighted  in 
those  jungles  declare  that  they 
have  come  suddenly  upon  the 
Temple,  and  that  a  Brahmin 
has  come  out  of  it  and  given 
them  food  and  drink.  Fairy 
music  is  heard — tom-toms  and 
bells — and  then  the  wayfarer 
falls  asleep,  to  wake  up  next 
morning  and  find  the  Temple 
vanished.  One  of  my  coolies 
told  me  that  an  old  woman 
had  shown  him  some  rice  that 
the  Brahmin  gave  her,  which 
she  kept  and  brought  home 
to  her  village.  Others  say 
that  you  cannot  bring  back 
any  of  the  food — a  man  who 
hid  a  handful  of  it  and  tied 
it  up  in  his  waist-cloth  found 
nothing  but  sand  and  stones 
next  day.  I  remember  coming 
home  one  evening  and  seeing 
lightning  playing  over  the 
jungle  where  the  Temple  Is 
said  to  be.  *  How  bright  the 
lightning  is ! '  I  said  to  one 
of  my  headmen  who  was  with 
me.  *  ETo,  it  is .  no  ordinary 
lightning  that  we  see  there,' 
said  the  headman,  '  it  is  the 
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fires  and  torches  at  the 
Temple  where  they  hold  some 
solemn  rite.'  Ever  since  then 
I've  meant  to  look  for  the 
Temple  as  soon  as  I  had  a 
chance." 

So  we  wandered  up  and  down 
the  jungle  for  several  hours, 
and  found  more  than  one  rocky 
hill,  but  not  the  hill  that  we 
sought.  The  jungle  was  evi- 
dently infested  with  porcu- 
pines and  bears,  and  it  was 
somewhat  risky  scrambling 
among  the  rocks,  as  a  bear 
might  appear  at  any  corner. 
Finally  we  gave  up  the  search. 

It  was  a  magical  night  when 


we  returned  to  camp.  With  a 
large  moon  riding  overhead, 
and  the  trees  casting  huge 
silent  shadows  across  the  road, 
one  might  have  thought  we 
were  wandering  in  some 
"  dream-avenue  "  at  home,  save 
when  a  cluster  of  fire-flies 
would  throw  out  their  tiny 
sparks,  or  a  great  flying-fox 
sail  by.  noiseless,  "  on  leathern 
wing."  The  spells  of  the  jungle 
were  all  round  us,  and  we  were 
unable  to  break  them.  The 
Lost  Temple  is  still  hidden 
somewhere  among  the  trees, 
to  be  found  of  none  but  those 
who  have  lost  themselves. 
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ON   HAZAEDOUS   SERVICE. 


BY  MERVYN   LAMB. 


CHAPTER   XVHI. — IN   LILLE. 


WE  left  Jean  and  Adrienne 
safely  ensconced  at  Lille  in 
the  house  of  a  young  invalid 
French  lady  named  Valerie  de 

.  The  house,  a  fine  old 

mansion,  far  surpassed  any- 
thing which  Adrienne  had  ever 
previously  inhabited,  but  it 
was  rather  dreary,  as  the  only 
occupant,  besides  the  invalid, 
was  an  elderly  serving-maid 
named  Le*onie,  who  managed 
to  get  through  work  which  in 
England  would  have  occupied 
two  or  three  persons.  As  has 
already  been  stated,  Valerie's 
mother  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  lines,  whilst  her  two 
brothers  were  with  the  French 
army,  one  as  an  officer,  the 
other  as  a  priest,  and  her  only 
sister  had  been  conscripted 
into  a  labour  gang,  where  we 
have  already  made  her  passing 
acquaintance. 

Valerie  herself  was  a  sweet- 
faced  girl  of  about  Adrienne's 
age  and  of  somewhat  similar 
height  and  colouring,  but  she 
suffered  from  a  weak  heart, 
and  was  incapable  of  any  ex- 
ertion, a  condition  which  the 
vicissitudes  of  life  in  Lille  had 
accentuated  to  an  alarming 
degree.  She  was  a  devout 
Catholic,  and  her  family  were 
intimate  with  local  clerical 
circles,  and  in  particular  with 
a  high  dignitary  of  the  Church, 


whom  we  will  call  "le 
CureV' 

The  latter,  from  the  earliest 
days  of  the  War,  had  stuck  to 
his  post,  and  had  played  a 
noble  part  amongst  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Lille.  It  was  he  who 
bearded  the  German  authori- 
ties to  demand  justice  for  his 
flock,  when  the  behaviour  of 
the  invaders  passed  the  bounds 
of  endurance.  It  was  he  again 
who  helped  to  organise  emer- 
gency hospitals,  where  French 
and  British  wounded  were 
tended  by  the  ladies  of  the 
city,  at  a  period  when  the 
Germans  had  neither  the  time 
nor  possibly  the  inclination  to 
accept  any  burden  which  did 
not  directly  lead  to  an  early 
and  successful  termination  of 
the  war. 

French  ladies,  as  a  rule,  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
nursing,  but  Valerie  and  her 
sister  had  worked  devotedly 
in  one  of  these  hospitals  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  until 
the  former's  health  had  com- 
pletely broken  down,  after 
which  the  most  she  could  do 
was  to  hide  fugitives,  as  in  the 
present  instance. 

Lille  itself  was  swarming 
with  German  soldiers,  who  re- 
garded the  town  much  in  the 
same  light  as  the  British  looked 
on  Amiens,  a  centre  of  life  and 
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gaiety,  where  for  a  few  hours 
the  horrors  of  war  could  be 
forgotten.  But  over;  the  un- 
fortunate inhabitants  rested  an 
iron  hand ;  and  though  the 
band  of  patriots,  which  in- 
cluded "le  Cure","  still  con- 
tinued their  good  work,  the 
restrictions  on  movement,  fre- 
quent perquisitions  and  arrests, 
and,  worst  of  all,  the  tell-tale 
list  of  inmates  which  had  to  be 
posted  on  the  door  of  every 
house,  made  it  increasingly 
difficult. 

Still,  the  few  remaining  sur- 
vivors of  the  French  garrison 
were  hidden  and  fed  ;  at  night 
the  paper  -  balloons,  carrying 
news  of  the  enemy's  disposi- 
tions, were  despatched  on  fa- 
vouring winds  to  the  Allies, 
occasionally  to  reach  their  des- 
tination ;  papers  dropped  by 
British  aeroplanes  were  circu- 
lated, and  when  these  ceased 
to  come  "  le  Cure"  "  was  still 
undefeated,  and  contrived  to 
receive  and  circulate  the  Poldhu 
and  Eif  el  wireless  communique's, 
thereby  greatly  heartening  the 
faithful,  and  giving  the  lie  to 
mendacious  stories  of  German 
victories. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
do  not  understand  wireless,  it 
may  be  explained  that  he  could 
not,  of  course,  send  any  wire- 
less messages  with  his  instru- 
ment, as  this  would  have  en- 
tailed the  use  of  plant  which 
he  did  not  possess  ;  also  the 
illicit  waves  would  at  once 
have  been  detected  by  one  of 
the  German  "  police "  sets 
maintained  for  this  very  pur- 
pose. A  receiving  set,  on  the 


other  hand,  cannot  be  detected 
or  located  except  by «  actually 
finding  the  aerial  or  instrument. 

Besides  all  this,  there  still 
existed  in  Lille  organisations 
which  kept  the  Allies  informed 
by  more  certain  methods  of 
what  was  passing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  counter- 
measures  of  the  enemy,  though 
they  resulted  in  the  arrest  and 
condemnation  of  many  hun- 
dreds, never  entirely  eradicated 
this  ulcer. 

Jean  was  a  welcome  recruit, 
and  he  was  soon  fully  employed 
in  gathering  up  the  threads 
leading  to  his  friends  farther 
south,  this  work  keeping  him 
fully  employed  and  taking  him 
away  a  great  deal  from  the 
city. 

Incidentally  he  ascertained 
that  Adrienne's  friend  at  the 
level-crossing  at  Maubeuge  had 
paid  the  penalty  for  his  patri- 
otism, though,  fortunately  for 
Adrienne's  peace  of  mind,  not 
apparently  in  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  letter  which  she 
had  sent  to  him  by  the  German 
Staff  Officer. 

Adrienne's  position  presented 
a  more  difficult  problem,  since 
she  suffered  a  severe  reaction 
after  all  she  had  been  through, 
and  was  unfit  for  any  very 
active  work  for  a  considerable 
time.  However,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  a  convent  should 
take  her  under  its  wing  for  a 
time,  as  even  the  Germans 
were  diffident  about  inquiring 
too  closely  into  the  doings  of 
the  sisters,  and  with  them  she 
soon  recovered  her  health. 

Valerie  was  getting  steadily 
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worse,  and  eventually  "  le 
Cure*  "  obtained  permission  to 
send  some  one  to  nurse  her, 
and  in  the  guise  of  "  Sister 
Marie  "  Adrienne  returned  to 
the  big  house,  armed  with  the 
necessary  papers,  and  able  to 
register  her  name  on  the  front 
door,  which  just  made  all  the 
difference  between  incessant 
anxiety  and  a  feeling  of  com- 
parative security. 

But  this  state  did  not  satisfy 
her  ardent  spirit  for  long,  and 
she  commenced  to  study  ways 
and  means  of  taking  a  more 
active  part  in  the  doings  of  the 
patriots.  Unfortunately  or  for- 
tunately, she  did  not  like  to 
leave  Valerie  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  it  was  decided  that 
she  could  be  most  useful  in 
watching  the  German  counter- 
espionage agents,  who  were 
numerous  and  efficient,  and 
had  recruited  many  traitors 
amongst  the  meaner  classes  of 
the  inhabitants.  These  latter, 
as  they  became  known,  were 
carefully  black-listed  for  pres- 
ent and  future  information,  and 
more  than  one  came  to  a  sud- 
den and  mysterious  end,  whilst 
others  no  doubt  have  been 
suitably  dealt  with  since  the 
armistice. 

Details  of  her  work  would 
not  be  particularly  interesting, 
but  one  episode  must  be  men- 
tioned, as  it  had  an  effect  on 
subsequent  developments. 

The  wireless  receiving  in- 
strument was  installed  in  a 
church  tower,  and  it  was  Ad- 
rienne's  duty,  amongst  others, 
to  keep  watch  below  in  the 
evenings  whilst  the  communi- 


que's were  being  taken  in,  for 
which  her  garb  rendered  her 
eminently  suitable,  as  being 
unlikely  to  arouse  suspicion. 

It  was  whilst  so  employed 
that  she  noticed  a  woman 
enter  the  church  and  engage 
apparently  in  devotions.  There 
was  nothing  strange  in  that, 
but  she  remembered  that  she 
had  seen  this  same  person 
talking  to  a  German  in  a  cafe*, 
and  the  two  occurences  did  not 
seem  quite  consistent.  Adri- 
enne watched  her  from  between 
her  fingers,  and  presently  the 
woman  got  up  and  walked  past 
the  door  behind  which  lay  the 
steps  leading  up  to  the  tower. 
As  she  passed  it  she  just 
glanced  at  it,  and  then  left  the 
church. 

Quickly  Adrienne  pressed  the 
electric  switch,  concealed  under 
the  seat,  which  warned  the 
men  in  the  tower  that  it  was 
time  to  get  away,  and  then  she 
followed  the  woman,  who  event- 
ually turned  into  the  caf 4  where 
Adrienne  had  previously  no- 
ticed her,  and  which  was  a 
place  much  frequented  by  Ger- 
man officers.  She  could  not 
enter  the  cafe*  dressed  as  she 
was,  and  was  in  some  doubt 
whether  to  wait  outside  or  to 
go  home  and  change  into  her 
other  disguise,  which  she  wore 
when  visiting  such  places.  She 
decided  to  take  the  chance 
that  the  woman  would  have 
her  evening  meal  there,  and 
hurried  home,  whence  she 
shortly  emerged,  dressed  in 
Valerie's  clothes  ;  and  armed 
with  that  lady's  papers,  she 
boldly  approached  the  cafe". 
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Then  a  most  unfortunate  thing 
happened,  for  as  she  entered 
she  .almost  bumped  into  a 
German  officer.  The  latter 
was  about  to  apologise  and 
pass  on,  when  he  caught  sight 
of  Adrienne's  face,  at  the  same 
moment  as  she  recognised  her 
former  lodger,  Major  von  Britt- 
stein.  "  Ah,  good  evening, 
Mademoiselle,  this  is  indeed  an 
unexpected  pleasure,"  said  he, 
"  and  what  may  you  be  doing 
in  Lille  t  "  "  Visiting  a  sick 
friend,"  said  she  promptly, 
"  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the 
German  authorities,  who  have 
been  most  sympathetic  in  the 
matter." 

"  Mademoiselle  was  about  to 
enter  the  caf£ — was  she  expect- 
ing to  meet  a  friend  ?  "  said 
he,  looking  at  her  keenly,  and 
evidently  half  expecting  an 
admission  that  she  was  carry- 
ing on  an  intrigue  with  one  of 
the  German  officers  who  formed 
a  large  part  of  the  clientele. 

"  Mais  non,  Monsieur,  but 
France  is  so  triste,  and  I  was 
attracted  by  the  lights,  and 
was  just  going  to  peep  inside." 

All  this  time  she  was  torn 
between  anxiety  to  get  away 
from  the  German  officer,  and 
fear  of  losing  sight  of  the  sus- 
picious woman  whom  she  had 
seen  in  the  church  ;  and  when 
the  Major  said  in  his  grandest 
manner,  "  Mademoiselle  must 
do  me  the  honour  of  permitting 
me  to  return  the  hospitality 
which  she  extended  to  me  at 
her  home,"  she  took  her  courage 
in  both  hands  and  followed  him 
in.  Her  quick  eye  noted  the 
woman  talking  to  a  German 


officer  at  a  table  near  the  centre, 
and  calling  her  escort's  atten- 
tion to  an  empty  table  close 
to  them,  she  succeeded  in 
steering  him  to  it,  despite  his 
obvious  predilections  for  a  more 
secluded  spot.  Then,  when 
they  had  sat  down  after  the 
customary  clicking  of  heels, 
Adrienne  plunged  boldly  into 
the  subject  which  was  agitating 
her  mind — viz.,  had  he  de- 
livered her  letter,  and  did  he 
or  did  he  not  know  that  the 
recipient  had  subsequently  been 
condemned  as  a  spy  ? 

"I  have  to  thank  Monsieur 
for  delivering  my  letter  to  my 
friend  at  the  level-crossing  at 
Maubeuge.  I  hope  that  Mon- 
sieur did  not  have  great  trouble 
in  finding  him,  and  that  his 
journey  was  not  delayed." 

To  her  intense  relief  he  re- 
plied that  the  man  was  in 
position  at  the  crossing,  and 
that  it  had  been  no  trouble 
whatever ;  in  any  case,  for 
such  a  charming  lady  one  would 
do  a  great  deal  more,  and  he 
looked  at  her  admiringly,  for 
in  Valerie's  clothes  she  certainly 
filled  the  eye.  Since  he  made 
no  further  allusion  to  the  sub- 
ject, she  concluded  that  he 
was  unaware  of  the  man's  fate, 
and  relieved  of  this  fear,  she 
set  herself  to  carry  on  a  desul- 
tory conversation,  endeavour- 
ing to  prevent  him  from  becom- 
ing too  familiar,  and  at  the 
same  time  straining  her  ears 
to  try  and  catch  the  conversa- 
tion at  the  next  table.  This 
latter  had  ceased  when  Adri- 
enne and  her  companion  first 
sat  down,  but  assuming  either 
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that  they  could  not  be  over- 
heard, or  that  a  lady  taking 
coffee  with  a  German  officer 
was  not  likely  to  be  a  dangerous 
eavesdropper,  they  gradually 
became  less  cautious. 

Their  conversation  was  evi- 
dently not  the  usual  kind  of 
garrison  -  town  intrigue,  and 
gradually  she  gathered  that 
the  subject  was  what  she  had 
suspected,  for  she  caught  words 
such  as  "  communiqud,"  "  moral 
de  la  population,"  "I'dglise." 

At  this  point  she  had  to 
concentrate  her  attention  on 
her  companion,  who  was  bom- 
barding her  with  questions 
about  her  sick  relative,  and 
pressing  for  her  address.  He 
was  only  passing  through  Lille, 
and  would  be  leaving  the  follow- 
ing day ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time he  had  no  work  to  do,  and 
hoped  that  she  would  help  him 
to  forget  the  horrors  of  war 
during  his  brief  stay.  He  him- 
self was  staying  at  an  hotel, 
but  he  could  well  imagine  that 
he  would  be  more  comfortable 
"  chez  Mademoiselle,"  if  she  had 
a  spare  room  to  offer  him. 

This  was  serious,  for  if  he 
insisted  on  seeing  her  home, 
she  knew  that  the  whole  fraud 
would  be  discovered ;  and 
whilst  she  was  still  racking 
her  brains  to  think  of  a  way 
out,  without  losing  sight  of 
the  suspect,  there  was  an  un- 
expected diversion,  for  a  party 
of  German  Security  Police 
entered  the  cafe",  and  proceeded 
to  inspect  the  identity  papers 
of  all  the  civilians,  which  was 
not  an  unusual  proceeding  but 
singularly  inopportune  from 


Adrienne's  point  of  view.  In- 
deed she  was  in  a  quandary, 
for  if  von  Brittstein  asked  to 
have  a  look  at  her  papers,  as 
he  might  quite  well  do  in  order 
to  get  her  address,  he  would 
see  at  once  that  they  were  not 
hers  at  all.  This  must  be 
avoided  at  all  costs,  and  she 
began  to  search  fruitlessly  for 
her  papers  as  the  men  ap- 
proached them,  finally  saying 
to  the  Major,  in  seeming  alarm, 
"Oh,  what  shaU  I  do  t  I 
have  come  out  without  my 
carte  d' identity." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  that  offi- 
cer, "  I  won't  let  these  dogs 
worry  you,"  and  as  one  of 
them  came  to  their  table,  he 
waved  him  magnificently  away, 
saying,  "  The  lady  is  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  we  cannot  be 
disturbed  ;  I  answer  for  her." 

The  man  hesitated,  for 
though  he  was  within  his 
rights  and  only  doing  his  duty, 
a  Staff  Officer  was  not  a 
pleasant  person  to  tackle  as 
he  soon  found  out,  for  he  was 
glad  to  get  away  from  von 
Brittstein's  wrath,  which  fol- 
lowed an  endeavour  to  insist 
on  the  production  of  the  lady's 
papers. 

Unfortunately  whilst  the 
altercation  was  in  progress  the 
couple  at  the  next  table  had 
slipped  out,  and  the  conse- 
quences became  clear  next  day, 
though  they  could  not  in  any 
way  be  laid  at  Adrienne's  door, 
since  she  had  given  an  initial 
warning  to  the  wireless  oper- 
ators. 

Meantime,  sitting  in  the  cafe, 
she  was  still  left  with  the  prob- 
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lem  of  getting  rid  of  von  Britt- 
stein,  and  the  curfew  hour 
was  rapidly  approaching.  Fin- 
ally she  had  to  make  a  move, 
when  that  gentleman,  as  she 
had  feared,  announced  his  in- 
tention of  seeing  her  home, 
with  the  evident  wish  to  con- 
tinue the  conversation  there, 
and  Adrienne  was  forced  to 
assent  to  his  seeing  her  at  any 
rate  as  far  as  the  door,  as  he 
would  not  take  "  No  "  for  an 
answer. 

They  went  out  together  and 
made  their  way  to  a  side 
street  not  far  from  the  cafe", 
where  she  stopped  outside  an 
imposing-looking  door. 

"  I  hope  Monsieur  will  not 
insist  on  coming  in  to-night," 
she  said,  "  because  ma  tante 
is  very  ill,  and  I  fear  that  the 
arrival  of  a  strange  German 
officer  might  seriously  agitate 
her.  Besides,  mon  oncle  does 
not  love  Germans,  and  I  should 
not  like  Monsieur  to  be  in- 
sulted after  his  kindness  to  me. 
If,  however,  Monsieur  will  do 
us  the  honour  to  take  dejeuner 
at  our  humble  table  to-morrow, 
I  will  in  the  meantime  explain 
how  good  he  has  been  to  me, 
both  at  my  home  and  again 
this  evening,  and  they  will  be 
very  proud  to  entertain  such 
a  distinguished  guest.  Mon- 
sieur will  not  be  leaving,  he 
said,  till  two  o'clock,  so  ii  he 
will  come  at  twelve,  we  shall 
be  able  to  have  a  long  talk  ; 
and  as  ma  tante  is  confined  to 
bed  and  mon  oncle  is  going  to 
Roubaix  on  business,  we  shall 
be  tete-a-tete,"  she  added,  with 
a  meaning  smile.  The  idea 


of  avoiding  the  uncle  decided 
the  German  to  agree  to  this 
compromise,  and  he  accepted 
the  invitation  with  a  good 
grace. 

"  I  will  just  wait  before 
going  in  till  Monsieur  is  out  of 
sight,  as  I  must  think  of  what 
les  domestiques  may  say  if 
they  see  me  at  this  hour  with 
a  German  officer.  Monsieur 
is  sure  he  can  find  the  house 
again  ?  Good  night,  then,  and 
a  demain."  She  hoped  that 
she  was  going  to  get  rid  of 
him,  but  he  was  not  prepared 
to  be  dismissed  quite  as  sum- 
marily as  this,  and  insisted  on 
an  immediate  reward,  which 
she  was  obliged  to  concede, 
after  which  he  at  last  departed. 

She  waited  until  he  had 
turned  the  corner,  and  then 
hurried  off  in  the  opposite 
direction,  reaching  Valerie's 
house  without  further  incident. 
The  latter  was  able  to  identify 
the  big  house  as  belonging  to 
one  of  the  oldest  and  proudest 
families  in  Lille,  and  the  two 
were  convulsed  with  mirth  as 
they  pictured  the  reception 
which  von  Brittstein  was  likely 
to  get  when  he  presented  him- 
self ;  in  fact,  Valerie's  sense 
of  humour  proved  to  be  much 
stronger  than  her  heart,  and 
she  had  eventually  to  be  put 
to  bed  in  a  state  of  collapse. 

As  has  been  indicated  above, 
the  news  which  "  le  Cure"  " 
brought  next  morning  showed 
that  the  laugh  had  not  been 
entirely  against  the  enemy,  for 
the  church  had  been  raided 
the  previous  evening  whilst 
Adrienne  was  detained  in  the 
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cafe",  and  evidently  the  woman 
and  her  companion  had  gone 
out  to  put  the  finishing  touches 
to  their  arrangements. 

The  operators  had  got  away 
in  response  to  Adrienne's  warn- 
ing, but  had  foolishly  not  re- 
moved  the   essential   parts   of 
the  apparatus,  which  had  been 
discovered    by    the    Germans 
and  were  absolutely  irreplace- 
able in  the  "  occupied  "  terri- 
tory.     No    arrests    had    been 
made,  but  the  old  priest  ex- 
pected considerable  trouble  for 
a  time,  and  the  band  of  patriots 
would  have  to  keep  quiet  until 
the  storm  blew  over.    He  was 
very  sorrowful  at  the  loss  of 
the    wireless    instrument,     as 
apart  from  the  communiques, 
word  had  been  sent  to  England 
that  instructions  could  be  re- 
ceived by  its  means,  and  now 
some   one  would  have   to   go 
there     to    bring     back     fresh 
valves.     There  were  a  certain 
number    of    envoys    available, 
including  Jean,  who  had  done 
the  trip  once  already,  but  he 
was  engaged  in  other  important 
work,  and  could  ill  be  spared. 
Application  had  been  made 
to   the   Germans   that   Valerie 
should  go  with  the  next  batch 
of   repatrMs,  but   no   one  had 
any  idea  when  it  would  leave, 
nor    even    if    she    would    be 
included   in   the   party.     Also 
she  was  hardly  in  a  fit  state 
of   health   to   get   back   again 
en  fraude,  which  was  an  essen- 
tial part  of  any  plan. 

Adrienne  said  she  was  quite 
prepared  to  try  to  get  to 
Holland  in  the  same  way  that 
Jean  had  done,  and  "  le  Cure*  " 


agreed  that  this  might  be  a 
solution  as  a  last  resort,  but 
he  thought  that  she  had  already 
run  quite  sufficient  risks,  and 
hoped  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  select  her ;  so  for  the  time 
being  they  left  it  at  that,  the 
parting  instructions  of  the  old 
man  being  that  she  was  to  lie 
low,  in  case  von  Brittstein  had 
circulated  her  description  to 
the  police. 

Adrienne's  own  opinion  was 
that  he  would  not  have  done 
so,    as    the    incident    did   not 
redound  to  his  credit,  and  he 
would    be    unaware    that    she 
was   "  wanted  "  as  a  deserter 
from  a  labour  gang. 
,  It  was  only  some  three  nights 
later  when,  after  they  had  re- 
tired to  bed,  they  were  roused 
by  a  furious  knocking  at  the 
front  door.     Le'onie  was   sent 
down   to   ascertain   what    was 
wanted,   and  found  two    Ger- 
mans, who  stated  that  they  had 
come  to  fetch  Valerie.     Their 
instructions  were  to  wait  for 
her,  as  she  was  to  proceed  by 
train  that  night,  having  been 
selected   for   repatriation,   and 
they  could  only  give  her  fifteen 
minutes    to    prepare    for    the 
journey.     Le'onie  informed  the 
men  that  her  mistress  was  very 
ill,  and  that  she  did  not  know 
whether  she  could  accompany 
them  ;  but  their  reply  was  that 
if  she  did  not  come  willingly 
they  would  be  forced  to  pull 
her  out  of  bed  and  take  her 
as  she  was,  and  unless  Le'onie 
took  the  message  at  once  they 
would   have   to   do   so   them- 
selves. 
The  poor  woman,   knowing 
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that  they  were  quite  capable 
of  carrying  out  their  threat, 
hurried  upstairs  to  deliver  the 
message,  and  found  Adrienne 
in  a  dressing-gown,  sitting  on 
her  mistress's  bed,  and  holding 
her  hand  to  calm  her,  for  they 
both  thought  that  one  or  both 
of  them  was  to  be  arrested, 
and  Le*onie's  news  was  reassur- 
ing to  a  certain  extent.  Valerie 
had  long  been  looking  forward 
to  rejoining  her  mother,  but 
now  that  the  time  had  actually 
come,  she  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  the  journey,  and 
with  good  reason  doubted 
whether  she  would  arrive  alive 
at  the  other  end.  However, 
she  got  up  and  made  an  effort 
to  dress,  but  quickly  collapsed 
again  on  to  the  bed,  and  Adri- 
enne saw  that  it  would  be  a 
great  risk  to  let  her  attempt 
the  journey. 

An  idea  struck  her. 

"  Shall  I  go  in  your  place  f  " 
she  said.  "  We  are  rather  alike, 
and  I  might  get  through,  and 
you  could  go  to  the  convent, 
where  you  would  be  well  looked 
after.  Then  I  could  bring  back 
the  instrument  required  by  *  le 
Cure",'  and  I  could  see  your 
mother,  and  when  I  return  I 
could  tell  you  all  about  her, 
and  how  your  brothers  are. 
Valerie  saw  the  advantages  of 
the  proposal  both  to  herself 
and  also  to  the  cause,  and  to 
do  her  justice  it  was  the  latter 
which  really  decided  the  ques- 
tion in  her  mind.  "  Yes,"  she 
gasped  ;  and  to  assist  Adrienne 
she  forced  herself  to  don  the 
latter's  uniform,  and  to  accom- 
pany her  downstairs  in  the 


guise  of  a  sister  looking  after 
her  patient. 

The  men  compared  the 
papers,  and  in  the  half  light 
and  muffled  up  as  she  was, 
Adrienne  passed  muster.  The 
nurse  offered  to  accompany 
her  patient  to  the  station,  but, 
to  the  relief  of  both,  the  men 
brusquely  refused  to  permit  it, 
and  after  a  last  embrace  Adri- 
enne was  marched  off  to  the 
station,  where  she  was  put 
into  a  carriage,  crowded  with 
women,  and  with  the  blinds 
drawn  down.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  train  left,  the  occu- 
pants having  been  warned  that 
any  one  found  moving  the 
blinds  or  attempting  to  look 
out  of  the  window  would  be 
summarily  dealt  with. 

The  whole  procedure  of  the 
Germans  in  arranging  the  man- 
ner of  this  exodus  was  not 
dictated  by  either  humanity 
or  brutality,  but  was  the  result 
of  careful  calculation.  To  get 
spies  behind  the  Allied  lines 
was  almost  impossible  except 
through  Switzerland,  for  the 
sea  and  England,  with  its  ex- 
cellent counter-espionage  sys- 
tem, barred  the  northern  route. 
As  time  went  on  the  watch  on 
the  Franco-Swiss  frontier  be- 
came increasingly  severe,  whilst 
to  penetrate  into  the  areas 
actually  occupied  by  the  armies 
was  practically  impossible,  ex- 
cept to  persons  who  had  the 
very  best  reasons  for  wishing 
to  do  so.  Consequently,  by 
sending  home  large  bodies  of 
inhabitants  vid  Switzerland,  the 
Germans  killed  two  birds  with 
one  stone,  for  they  themselves 
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got  rid  of  and  saddled  the 
Allies  with  a  large  number  of 
useless  mouths,  and  at  the 
same  time  found  a  convenient 
means  of  passing  through  a 
limited  number  of  persons, 
mixed  up  in  the  crowd,  to 
spy  for  them. 

There  was,  of  course,  the 
inevitable  danger  that  the  re- 
patrie's  would  give  a  certain 
amount  of  valuable  information 
to  the  Allies,  but  this  danger 
was  reduced  to  a  minimum  by 
keeping  the  composition  of  the 
party  secret  until  the  last 
minute,  and  by  removing  the 
individuals  summarily  at  night, 
in  the  manner  which  has  been 
described  above.  The  fact  that 


the  journey  through  the  area 
occupied  by  the  German  Army 
was  carried  out  at  night  also 
helped  in  preventing  any  in- 
formation being  gained,  and 
Adrienne  could  bear  witness  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  methods 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  repatrie".  Unfortu- 
nately for  themselves,  the 
enemy  on  this  occasion  were 
carrying  a  passenger  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  run, 
and  this  was  thanks  to  sheer 
bad  luck  and  not  to  any 
extreme  sagacity  on  the  part 
of  the  patriots,  for  the  idea 
which  Adrienne  adopted  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  had 
never  even  occurred  to  them. 


CHAPTER  XIX. — ADRIENNE  IS   REPATRIATED   BY   THE  ENEMY. 


There  is  no  need  to  describe 
the  slow  and  tedious  jour- 
ney through  Belgium  and 
then  up  the  east  bank  of 
the  Ehine.  The  conditions 
were  miserable,  but  Adrienne, 
being  young  and  strong,  had 
less  cause  for  complaint 
than  the  majority  of  the 
passengers,  who  were  being 
evacuated  for  a  precisely  oppo- 
site reason. 

There  were  some,  however, 
who  appeared  to  be  able-bodied, 
and  mindful  of  the  stories 
which  she  had  heard,  Adrienne 
regarded  these  with  special 
interest. 

One  in  particular  attracted 
her  attention,  for  it  was  none 
other  than  the  woman  who  had 
denounced  their  wireless  opera- 
tions, and  she  endeavoured  to 


watch      her      without      being 
observed. 

Somewhat  to  her  alarm,  after 
a  halt  at  Cologne,  this  person 
got  into  her  carriage,  and  she 
wondered  whether  she  sus- 
pected her.  She  was  not  left 
long  in  doubt,  for  at  the  first 
opportunity  the  woman  asked 
her  whether  she  had  not  seen 
her  at  Lille  in  the  Cafe*  de  la 
Paix,  and  what  she  had  done 
with  the  handsome  German 
officer  by  whom  she  was  es- 
corted on  that  occasion.  Ad- 
rienne guessed  that  the  object 
of  the  inquiry  was  really  to 
find  out  whether  the  woman's 
own  escort  had  been  noticed 
on  the  same  occasion,  and  she 
replied  that  she  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  ever; having  seen  her 
before,  though  she  admitted 
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that  she  had  a  German  friend, 
and  had  been  to  the  caf£  with 
him.     Adrienne  was  still  very 
nervous  lest  the  woman  should 
suspect  her  and  get  her  sent 
back,  so  she  decided  to  play  a 
bold  game.    She  therefore  went 
on  to  explain,  of  course  in  the 
strictest   confidence,    that    she 
had    been    very    fond    of    the 
Major,  and  now  that  he  had 
been    transferred    to    the    Ar- 
gonne,  where  she  was  not  well 
enough  to  follow  him,  she  was 
glad  to  be  going  back  to  her 
mother.    Please  God,  the  war 
would  soon  be  over  and  then 
she  could  join  him  in  Germany, 
as  he  had  promised  to  marry 
her  after  the  war.     The  woman 
was  now  fairly  sure  that  her 
secret   was    safe,    and   though 
she  agreed  with  Adrienne  that 
the  Allies   had  little  hope  of 
staving  off  defeat  much  longer, 
she  expressed  unalterable  loath- 
ing for  the  Boche  and  all  his 
works  —  astonishment    that    a 
girl  like  Adrienne  should  have 
anything    to    do    with    them, 
and  much  more  of  the  same 
kind,  to  all  of  which  Adrienne 
listened    with  "  her  ;  tongue    in 
her  cheek,  and  got  quite  heated 
as  she  defended  the  Germans 
and   her  friend  in   particular. 
In  spite  of  what  the  woman 
said,  Adrienne's  suspicions  were 
confirmed,    and    she    had    no 
doubt    as    to    why    she    was 
making  the  journey. 

She  felt,  however,  that  she 
had  overdone  her  part  when 
they  reached  the  frontier 
station  where  they  were  to 
stay  a  night  before  crossing 
into  Switzerland.  There  the 


whole   party   were  thoroughly 
searched,  and  though  they  were 
neither  scrubbed  nor  were  their 
heads  shaved,  the  investigation 
included  practically  every  other 
precautionary  measure  known 
to  modern  science.     Adrienne 
had  the  doubtful  honour  of  a 
special  interview,   carried  out 
with    every    care    to    prevent 
its     being     observed    by    the 
other  passengers.    After  being 
searched  she  was  ushered  into 
a    private    room,    and    for    a 
moment  feared  that   she  was 
caught  when   almost  in   sight 
of  safety.     However,  the  Ger- 
man   officer's    manner,    which 
was  his  strong  suit,  soon  set 
her  mind  at  rest,  for  he  ad- 
dressed her  most  courteously  in 
excellent  French. 

"I  see  that  Mademoiselle  is 
being  evacuated  on  account  of 
her  health,  and  I  trust  that 
the  journey,  which  unfortu- 
nately is  very  trying,  has  not 
been  too  much  for  her  strength." 
Adrienne  had  long  since  dis- 
covered that  in  the  matter  of 
flattery  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  overdo  it  when  dealing 
with  a  German,  so  she  replied, 
"  Oh,  no,  Monsieur ;  I  well 
understand  the  difficulties  of 
transport  in  time  of  war,  and 
can  assure  you  that  the  German 
authorities  have  tried,  as  they 
always  do,  to  make  things 
comfortable  for  us ;  and  I, 
for  one,  am  none  the  worse, 
and  have  no  complaints  to 
make. ' '  He  smiled  in  a  gratified 
manner,  and  replied,  "  I  under- 
stand that  Mademoiselle  has  a 
great  friend  in  the  German 
Army  ;  we  must  hope  that  this 
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wretched  war  will  soon  be 
over,  and  that  friendship  be- 
tween  French  and  Germans 
will  no  longer  be  accounted  a 
crime  in  your  country.  Made- 
moiselle  would  perhaps  be  dis- 
posed  to  assist  in  bringing 
that  to  pass  I  "  he  added 
tentatively. 

Adrienne  at  first  pretended 
not  ^to  understand  what  he 
meant,  and  when  he  en- 
deavoured  to  make  his  mean- 
ing  clearer,  she  indignantly 
protested  that  she  could  not 
do  anything  which  would  harm 
France  ;  but  she  gradually 
yielded  to  his  eloquence  to 
the  extent  of  agreeing  that 
the  English  were  quite  a  dif- 
ferent  matter,  and  that  love 
must  take  precedence  of  every- 
thing,  and  from  this  it  was  not 
a  very  long  step  to  the  logical 
conclusion  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  help  her  lover's  coun- 
try,  if  she  could  do  so  without 
hurting  her  own. 

The  German  could  scarcely 
conceal  his  delight,  for  here 
was  a  potential  spy  of  a  far 
higher  class  than  any  he  had 
hitherto  succeeded  in  recruit- 
ing,  and  one  who  would  not 
find  it  difficult  to  penetrate 
into  the  "  Zone  of  the  Armies," 
and  establish  friendships  with 
people  who  might  be  expected 
to  know  things,  and  with  her 
face  and  figure  the  rest  would 
be  easy. 

Would  she  do  him  the  honour 
of  dining  with  him  ?  And  after 
displaying  an  appropriate  de- 
gree  of  reluctance  and  wonder 
as  to  whether  her  German 


lover  would  like  it,  she  eventu- 
ally  agreed. 

The  man's  complacency  and 
evident  confidence  in  the  effect 
of  his  good  looks  and  charm  of 
manner  inwardly  infuriated  her, 
but  as  the  road  she  was  travel- 
ling  promised  to  provide  in- 
formation  which  might  be  of 
great  value  to  her  friends  on 
the  other  side,  she  suppressed 
her  disgust  at  being  taken  for 
the  sort  of  person  who  would 
betray  her  country. 

Shortly  after,  they  were  being 
whirled  along  in  a  closed  car 
to  an  unknown  destination, 
and  this  proved  to  be  the 
famous  German  espionage  Bu- 
reau  at  Lorrach,  which  poured 
out  a  stream  of  spies  through 
Switzerland  directed  against 
France. 

Three  hours  later  she  re- 
joined  the  remainder  of  the 
passengers  in  their  temporary 
quarters,  having  in  her  pocket 
a  doped  handkerchief,  300 
francs  sewn  in  the  hem  of  her 
skirt,  and  in  her  brain  several 
addresses  ;  and  last,  but  not 
least  important,  the  headings 
on  which  the  Germans  wanted 
her  to  report. 

Otherwise  the  information 
she  had  acquired  was  rather 
disappointing,  for  despite  her 
urgent  representations  that  she 
could  do  little  if  she  was  to 
work  entirely  by  herself,  the 
officer  had  declined  to  put  her 
in  personal  touch  with  any 
one  in  France,  which  showed 
that  he  knew  his  business  a 
good  deal  better  than  might 
have  been  imagined  from  his 
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dealings  with  Adrienne.  Also 
he  had  insisted  on  knowing 
the  name  of  her  German  lover, 
and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
she  had  given  that  of  her  old 
enemy,  the  Town  Major,  which 
perhaps  was  not  very  wise ; 
but  she  could  not  think  of  any 
one  who  was  dead,  and  thought 
that  the  elderly  "  Don  Juan  " 
was  not  the  sort  of  man  ever 
to  disclaim  a  conquest. 

The  party  crossed  the  frontier 
next  morning,  and  to  Adrienne, 
after  three  years'  bondage,  the 
change  seemed  extraordinary 
and  at  first  almost  incom- 
prehensible. To  be  cheered 
by  the  kindly  Swiss  as  they 
passed  through  the  stations, 
to  be  overwhelmed  with  kind- 
ness when  the  train  stopped, 
and  to  see  signs  of  peace  and 
prosperity  on  every  side,  was 
a  strange  contrast  to  the  squalid 
misery  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed  in  the  occupied 
territory,  and  gave  an  air  of 
unreality  to  the  whole  journey. 
Eventually  they  passed  through 
the  Jura  and  halted  at  Pon- 
tarlier,  where  the  refugees  were 
examined,  but  this  time  by  a 
friendly  and  sympathetic  Allied 
Intelligence  Bureau,  consisting 
of  a  French  officer,  several 
French  subordinates,  and  a 
young  English  officer.  It  was 
to  this  latter  that  Adrienne 
addressed  herself  when  she  was 
brought  into  the  office.  "  I 
am  working  with  Jean,  the 
agent  of  the  British  Army,  and 
I  have  information  for  the 
British  Staff  which  perhaps  I 
ought  to  give  to  Monsieur 


privately."  From  Jean's  ac- 
counts she  had  imagined  that 
he  was  a  famous  hero  in  the 
British  Army,  but  to  her  sur- 
prise his  name  seemed  to  con- 
vey nothing  to  any  one.  "  But 
before  I  do  that,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  I  may  be  able  to 
assist  Messieurs  les  Commis- 
saires  in  the  examination  of 
the  refugees,  and  will  denounce 
one  traitor  who  is  on  the 
train  "  ;  and  she  explained  the 
case  of  the  woman  who  had 
travelled  with  her.  "  I  also 
have  been  to  the  Spy  Bureau 
at  Lorrach,  and  am  in  the  pay 
of  the  Germans  !  "  The  French- 
men, whose  faces  had  fallen  at 
her  first  statement  that  she 
was  working  for  the  British, 
now  regarded  her  with  intense 
interest,  and  as  she  proceeded 
with  her  story  and  produced 
her  exhibits  their  enthusiasm 
knew  no  bounds.  The  hand- 
kerchief would  explain  why 
their  censorship  was  producing 
no  results,  for  Adrienne's  in- 
structions were  to  soak  a  corner 
in  water  and  then  write  with 
the  resulting  solution,  a  fact 
which  indicated  a  new  and 
unknown  medium,  not  possible 
of  detection  by  their  existing 
methods. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  reader, 
it  may  be  explained  that  such 
letters  were  to  be  posted  in 
the  ordinary  way  in  France, 
addressed  to  one  or  other  of 
the  addresses  in  Switzerland 
given  to  Adrienne,  whence  they 
would  be  forwarded  to  Lorrach, 
and  the  secret  writing  between 
the  lines  of  the  apparently 
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harmless  letter  would  there  be 
developed  with  the  appropriate 
chemical. 

Some  of  the  cleverest  chem- 
ists in  the  world  were  engaged 
on  both  sides  in  the  work  of 
finding  invisible  inks,  which 
would  not  react  to  any  of  the 
ordinary  tests  used  in  censor- 
ship. 

She  told  them  how  the  Ger- 
man officer  had  insisted  on 
concealing  the  300  francs  in 
her  skirt,  because,  if  the  French 
found  it,  she  could  then  say 
that  she  had  smuggled  it  out, 
otherwise  her  countrymen 
would  suspect  her  ;  and  they 
quite  appreciated  the  humour 
of  this,  and  told  her  she  could 
keep  it  as  her  perquisite. 

"  Nothing  would  induce  me 
to  use  their  dirty  money," 
interjected  Adrienne  ;  "  and 
what  is  more,  you  may  draw 
the  further  300  francs  a  week 
which  I  can  get,  if  my  reports 
are  satisfactory,  by  calling  for 
letters  addressed  to  me,  poste 
restante,  at  a  certain  post-office 
in  Paris,  from  which  centre 
I  am  to  try  and  get  informa- 
tion about  the  British  Army  "  ; 
and  she  told  them  the  question- 
naire which  had  been  given  to 
her. 

She  also  told  them  how  she 
had  absolutely  refused  to  spy 
against  the  French  Army,  fond 
as  she  was  of  a  certain  Ger- 
man, but  had  allowed  herself 
to  be  persuaded  that  Perfide 
Albion  was  fighting  to  the  last 
Frenchman,  and  was  really  the 
enemy  of  the  whole  civilised 
world,  including  her  beloved 
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France.  As  a  patriotic  French- 
woman, she  had  agreed  that  she 
would  only  be  carrying  out 
her  duty  in  doing  everything 
possible  to  harm  that  deceitful 
race.  At  this  the  Frenchman 
began  to  chaff  the  young  Eng- 
lishman unmercifully,  until  Ad- 
rienne intervened  by  saying 
that  she  had  only  met  one 
English  officer,  but  Monsieur 
might  indeed  be  proud  of  his 
Army  if  there  were  many  more 
like  him  in  it.  The  young 
Englishman,  rather  over- 
whelmed at  the  unexpected 
compliment  from  such  a  charm- 
ing girl,  made  shift  to  thank 
her,  and  the  French  officer 
added  :  "  My  young  colleague 
here  will  be  able  to  provide 
Mademoiselle  with  the  very 
best  information  obtainable  for 
the  money,  and  with  his  assist- 
ance you  will  get  the  iron  cross 
from  *  Guillaume '  for  your 
charming  friend  at  Lorrach. 
We  are  already  supplying  him 
with  quite  a  quantity  of  news, 
and  I  must  say  this  for  him — 
he  pays  us  well.  As  for  the 
woman  in  the  train,  you  need 
not  worry  further ;  we  will 
attend  to  her."  After  some 
further  discussion  with  the 
Frenchman,  the  young  English 
officer  informed  Adrienne  that 
he  would  make  himself  re- 
sponsible for  her  future  wel- 
fare, and  would  arrange  in 
the  first  instance  for  her  to 
visit  Valerie's  mother,  which 
promise  he  duly  carried  out, 
ultimately  accompanying  her 
to  Paris,  where  he  handed  her 
over  to  another  British  officer. 
2N 
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Adrienne  parted  from  him 
with  some  regret,  for  he  was  a 
gentleman,  whose  sole  preoccu- 
pation was  how  to  get  away  to 
a  fighting  job,  from  which  his 
fatal  linguistic  qualifications 
had  so  far  debarred  him. 

Poor  boy,  his  ambition  was 
only  too  fully  realised. 

From  the  British  she  received 
instructions  which  enabled  her 
to  send  regular  reports,  con- 
taining the  most  accurate  and 
valuable  information,  which  in- 
cluded a  warning  of  the  Mes- 
sines  attack,  and  of  a  big 
surprise  prepared  for  the  Ger- 
mans, the  exact  nature  of 
which  she  could  not  ascertain. 
True,  this  information  only 
reached  Switzerland  some  hours 
after  several  hundred  Germans 
had  been  blown  into  eternity 
by  the  British  mines ;  but  the 
Paris  postmark,  by  arrange- 
ment, showed  clearly  that  the 
letter  had  been  sent  off  before 
the  event,  and  it  was  appar- 
ently sheer  bad  luck  that  the 
French  postal  authorities  had 
hung  up  all  the  letters  for  two 


or  three  days  on  this  particu- 
lar occasion.  The  gentleman 
at  Lorrach  felt  certain  that 
it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
before  he  would  make  a  really 
big  scoop,  thanks  to  this  price- 
less agent,  "Number  L.  139." 

It  was  only  when  her  reports 
ceased  to  come  that  he  began 
to  have  doubts,  but  even  this 
might  be  due  to  the  arrest  of 
his  paymaster,  who  supplied 
her  with  funds,  and  if  he  could 
only  get  into  touch  with  her 
again  he  hoped  that  all  might 
still  be  well. 

The  real  facts  were  that 
Adrienne  was  required  for  other 
work,  and  the  Allies  rightly 
concluded  that  the  arrest  of  the 
paymaster  would  account  for 
the  stopping  of  the  reports  and 
cover  up  her  tracks,  at  least 
for  a  time.  Also  the  viper  in 
their  midst  had  had  a  con- 
siderably longer  run  than  they 
were  accustomed  to  give  to 
this  class  of  person,  and  they 
were  glad  to  put  the  paymaster 
away,  "  pour  encourager  les 
autres." 


CHAPTER  XX. — AN   UNEXPECTED   MEETING. 


A  considerable  time  had 
elapsed  when  we  next  meet 
Adrienne,  heavily  veiled,  being 
conveyed  one  evening  in  a 
closed  car  to  Boulogne  en 
route  for  England. 

Having  gone  through  the 
usual  formalities,  she  passed 
up  the  gangway  of  the  mail 
steamer,  and  settled  herself 
down  in  a  deck-chair  in  a 


corner,  whence  she  could  see 
the  usual  crowd  of  British, 
mixed  with  a  few  French  and 
Belgians,  hurrying  along  the 
quay,  many  of  them  still  cov- 
ered in  mud  and  dust  from  the 
trenches.  It  was  all  very  new 
and  strange  to  her,  and  she 
watched  the  scene  with  some 
interest. 
As  preparations  were  being 
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made  to  get  the  ship  started, 
a  car  dashed  up  to  the  entrance 
of  the  station,  and  a  young 
Flying  Corps  officer  jumped 
out  and  ran  along  the  quay, 
only  just  in  time  to  get  aboard 
before  the  gangways  were  re- 
moved. 

Adrienne's  heart  gave  a  jump 
and  then  began  to  beat  vio- 
lently, for  after  she  had  given 
up  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  him 
again,  at  the  eleventh  hour 
fate  had  miraculously  brought 
to  her  the  only  British  officer 
in  whom  she  took  any  real 
interest.  Until  this  moment, 
indeed,  she  had  never  realised 
how  deep  the  interest  actually 
was. 

She  sat  still,  wondering  if  he 
would  come  in  her  direction  ; 
if  he  would  recognise  her ;  if 
he  did  recognise  her,  whether 
he  would  want  to  speak  to  her, 
and  many  other  things  which 
need  not  be  expressed. 

For  some  time  she  saw  him 
no  more,  and  then  he  came  up 
on  to  her  deck  and  stood  leaning 
over  the  side  talking  to  two 
other  officers.  Still  Adrienne 
did  not  move,  and  at  last  her 
patience  was  rewarded,  for  he 
came  along  in  her  direction. 
She  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  raise  her  veil,  and  as  he 
threw  a  casual  glance  at  her, 
she  smiled  shyly  at  him.  For 
a  moment  he  stopped  in  as- 
tonishment, then  came  up 
to  her,  his  face  beaming,  and 
with  the  banal  remark,  "  How 
on  earth  did  you  get  here, 
Mademoiselle  ?  "  But  the 
actual  words  did  not  matter, 


since  in  any  case  Adrienne 
would  not  have  noticed  what 
he  said,  for  the  look  on  his 
face  was  quite  sufficient  answer 
to  her  doubts  and  fears. 

He  brought  a  chair  up  to 
hers,  and  the  two  were  soon 
deep  in  conversation. 

Archer's  story  was  quickly 
told,  for  it  consisted  merely 
of  the  humdrum  life  of  a  ferry 
pilot,  though  the  girl  found  it 
interesting  enough.  Then  she 
recounted  her  adventures  :  how 
she  had  been  taken  away  from 
her  village,  though  she  modestly 
slurred  over  the  Town  Major's 
share  in  that  episode,  and 
how  she  had  heard  an  aero- 
plane at  midnight  on  the  jour- 
ney, and  had  thought  of  "  Mon- 
sieur Arehaire." 

She  had  already  heard  from 
Jean  the  facts  about  this  flight, 
but  she  pretended  ignorance, 
partly  to  give  him  the  pleasure 
of  telling  her  himself,  and 
partly  with  the  object  of  draw- 
ing him  out,  in  which  her  man- 
oauvre  was  completely  suc- 
cessful. 

"But  it  was  me  that  you 
heard  !  How  splendid  !  Jean 
and  I  thought  it  had  been  an 
absolute  dud,  when  we  could 
not  find  the  rendezvous,  and, 
after  all,  it  wasn't — by  Jove  ! 
What  a  bit  of  luck  !  " 

So  they  talked  on,  and  the 
time  flew  so  fast  that  it  seemed 
only  a  minute  or  two  before 
they  found  themselves  in  sight 
of  the  white  cliffs  and  Folke- 
stone harbour,  and  Archer 
then  began  to  press  Adrienne 
as  to  her  future  movements. 
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He  must  see  her  again — where 
was  she  staying  f  Would  she 
go  and  visit  his  mother  ?  and 
he  would  try  and  get  away 
for  a  day  or  two  when  she  was 
there  ;  that  would  be  grand  ! 
and  his  mother  would  love  to 
have  her. 

Adrienne  only  shook  her  head 
sadly,  and  to  all  his  entreaties 
replied  that  she  was  going  on 
an  important  mission,  and  as 
at  present  arranged  expected 
to  leave  England  the  following 
day. 

"No,  I  cannot  tell  Monsieur 
what  the  mission  is,  for  I  do 
not  think  *  le  Commandant  ' 
would  wish  it." 

"But  surely  you  can  tell 
me,"  urged  Archer,  "  for  you 
know  I  would  not  tell  any  one 
else  ;  besides,  I've  worked  for 
the  Intelligence." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  there  would 
be  no  harm  in  saying  that  I 
am  going  back  to  Lille,  but  I 
must  not  tell  you  any  more." 
But  womanlike  she  could  not 
keep  to  this  resolve,  and  he 
was  horrified  to  learn  that  she 
was  going  to  smuggle  through 
some  valves  for  the  wireless 
installation  ;  for  having  made 
the  journey  himself,  he  appre- 
ciated the  dangers,  and  felt 
cold  all  over  at  the  idea  of  her 
crossing  the  electric  fence. 

He  would  have  been  still 
more  alarmed  had  he  known 
the  full  extent  of  her  mission, 
but  by  this  tune  the  ship  was 
being  tied  up  and  it  was  time 
to  think  about  getting  on 
shore,  whilst  Adrienne  had  to 
join  the  other  civilians  in  the 


saloon  for  examination  by  the 
British  police,  though  in  her 
case  this  was  a  pure  formality, 
as  they  had  been  warned  to 
expect  her,  and  an  officer  was 
actually  waiting  to  take  charge 
of  her. 

"  I  have  to  go  back  to 
Lymphe,  but  I  will  wait  for 
you  at  the  station  entrance," 
said  Archer  as  she  left  him, 
and  there  she  found  him  half 
an  hour  later,  and  begged  the 
officer  who  had  met  her  to 
excuse  her  for  a  moment,  as 
she  wished  to  say  good-bye  to 
a  friend. 

"  You  will  write  and  tell 
me  where  I  can  see  you,  if 
you  do  not  go  at  once  ;  you 
promise  me  you  will  f  "  and, 
emboldened  by  the  darkness, 
Archer  took  both  her  hands, 
and  added,  "  chere  Adrienne." 

"Yes,  I  promise,"  she  said, 
smiling  bravely  and  pressing 
his  fingers,  "  and  if  you  do  not 
hear,  you  will  know  that  I 
have  started  ;  and  you  must 
not  worry  about  me,  for  as 
you  and  Jean  always  said,  I 
am  tres-d&rouillard." 

"  But  how  shall  I  know  how 
you  get  on  over  there  ?  "  said 
Archer.  "  It's  horrible  to  think 
what  may  happen  to  you ; 
could  not  I  go  instead  ?  I 
did  the  journey  once,  and  they 
might  let  me  go  again  ;  any- 
way I  could  try." 

"No,  "replied  the  girl.  "No 
one  but  I  can  do  this  business, 
and  you  would  not  have  a 
chance  of  success.  Cheer  up  ! 
Whatever  happens,  I  promise 
to  let  you  know  if  I  come  to 
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any  harm,  and  so  long  as  you 
do  not  hear  you  may  assume 
that  I  am  safe.  Now  I  really 
cannot  keep  that  poor  man 
waiting  any  longer." 

Perhaps  Archer  was  shy,  or 
perhaps,  as  is  more  probable, 
he  felt  that  it  would  be  dis- 
honourable to  take  advantage 
of  the  girl's  friendless  position, 
for  after  a  silent  but  eloquent 
interval,  he  raised  her  hand 
to  his  lips  and  then  dropped 
it  quickly. 

In  thinking  over  their  last 


interview,  as  she  did  many 
times  in  the  succeeding  months, 
Adrienne  came  to  the  very 
definite  conclusion  that  the 
circumstances  would  have  jus- 
tified him  in  proceeding  to  a 
stage  beyond  merely  kissing  her 
hand,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
he  did  not  do  so,  and  whilst 
secretly  regretting  the  fact,  she 
honoured  him  for  it. 

Next  morning  he  took  a 
plane  across  the  Channel  for 
the  last  time,  and  she  left  by 
train  for  London. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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MUSINGS   WITHOUT   METHOD. 


WIRELESS      INANITIES  —  A     GREAT      COUNTRY — THE     WORN-OUT 
POLICY    OF   PRESIDENT   MONROE — OUR   OWN    SHIBBOLETHS. 


THERE  was  a  time,  not  far 
distant,  when  a  man  might  go 
on  shipboard  and  congratulate 
himself  that  for  a  while  at 
least  he  would  escape  from  the 
newsmonger.  The  miles  which 
separated  him  from  his  native 
land  separated  him  also  from 
the  foolish  gossip  of  the  hour. 
He  might,  by  the  mere  cessa- 
tion of  his  curiosity,  begin  to 
see  his  own  and  his  country's 
affairs  in  a  just  relation.  He 
could  discover  for  himself  that 
the  exchange  of  news  with  his 
friends,  the  garbled  account  of 
the  world's  history  which  he 
reads  in  the  journals,  are  the 
mere  superfluities  of  life,  and 
that  not  the  least  of  the  joys 
of  travel  was  to  leave  behind 
all  the  tittle-tattle  which  by  a 
wrong  habit  of  mind  engrosses 
us. 

The  traveller  is  no  longer 
immune.  No  sooner  is  he  out 
of  sight  of  land  than  he  is 
pursued  by  the  demon  of  "  wire- 
less." Day  by  day  he  is  con- 
fronted by  a  few  sheets  of 
irrelevant  gossip,  which  he  is 
not,  or  should  not  be,  in  the 
mood  to  heed.  He  gets  up  in 
the  morning,  for  instance,  with 
the  wonder  of  the  South  At- 
lantic all  about  him,  and  he  is 
informed,  with  all  the  solemnity 
of  a  message  which  has  come 
through  the  free  unharnessed 
air,  that  Mr  Eobert  Sievier  has 


won  £40,000  at  Nice.  Or  his 
happy  sense  of  a  lotus-eater's 
oblivion  is  roughly  disturbed 
by  the  statement  that  Mr 
Winston  Churchill  has  inherited 
an  estate  in  Ireland.  Now  in 
mid-ocean,  where  things  are 
seen  in  a  truer  proportion,  the 
financial  affairs  of  these  two 
great  popular  idols  are  matters 
of  complete  indifference.  It  is 
merely  the  spirit  of  idleness, 
pervading  clubs  and  coffee- 
houses, which  gives  an  interest 
to  the  good  fortune  which  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  our  widely- 
advertised  heroes.  What  care 
we  for  their  sudden  access  of 
wealth,  when  we  are  speculat- 
ing how  many  miles  the  ship 
has  run  in  the  last  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  or  at  what  time 
we  shall  sight  St  Vincent  ? 
Even  if  we  thought  that  Mr 
Churchill's  prosperity  would 
withdraw  him  for  ever  from 
political  life,  or  that  the  sudden 
comfort  of  £40,000  would  cut 
short  Mr  Sievier's  career  on  the 
turf,  we  should  not  be  deeply 
moved  at  the  moment  when 
we  were  approaching  Pernam- 
buco  ;  and  we  can  only  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  who 
manipulates  the  "  wireless  "  on 
an  unbroken  triumph  of  irrel- 
evancy. 

So  he  pelts  us  with  the 
pebbles  of  useless  information 
with  a  troublesome  persistency. 
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Even  if  we  wanted,  which  God 
forbid,  to  know  what  was 
happening  behind  us,  he  would 
tell  us  nothing.  All  that  the 
"  wireless  "  explains  to  us  is 
what  the  intelligent  gentleman 
who  composes  the  messages 
following  us  fast  thinks  of 
those  who  are  destined  to  read 
them.  Evidently  he  does  not 
hold  a  high  opinion  of  us.  He 
is  persuaded  that  we  shall  hail 
as  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy 
the  mere  rumour  that  Sir 
Worthington  Evans  has  been 
chosen  to  take  charge  of  the 
British  Army.  It  is  only  at  a 
very  short  distance  from  Char- 
ing Cross  that  a  difference  is 
apparent  between  Tweedledum 
and  Tweedledee.  But  perhaps 
the  purveyor  of  "  wireless  " 
scaled  the  height  of  his  folly 
when  one  day  he  devoted  three- 
quarters  of  a  message,  wafted 
to  a  ship,  only  half  of  whose 
passengers  were  English,  to  the 
results  of  football  matches. 
He  should  remember  that  those 
who  travel  by  sea  have  some 
discrimination,  and  that  the 
wireless  transmission  of  news 
for  its  own  sake  is  not  of  the 
slightest  value. 

Plainly,  then,  those  who  sit 
at  home  and  send  news  into 
the  void  care  not  whether 
their  work  should  be  well  done 
or  not.  They  take  the  same 
view  of  the  business  as  Dr 
Johnson  took  of  the  trickery 
of  the  performing  pigs.  They 
wonder,  with  a  childish  naivete*, 
that  it  should  be  done  at  all. 
For  our  part,  we  care  not  how 
it  is  done.  We  marvel  only 
that  anybody  should  think  it 


worth  doing.  We  find  it,  be- 
sides, a  wanton  hindrance  to 
the  forgetfulness,  which  is  one, 
and  not  the  least  worthy, 
object  of  travel.  But,  says  the 
heedless  lover  of  mechanical 
toys,  to  read  the  news  of 
London  three  thousand  miles 
away  is  a  sign  of  progress. 
It  is  progress,  is  it,  when  Mr 
Sievier's  success  at  chemin  de 
fer  is  flashed  through  the  dese- 
crated air  ?  It  is  progress,  is 
it,  that  we  are  told  across  the 
void  that  Preston  has  beaten 
the  Spurs  ?  Such  stuff  as  this 
will  keep  very  well,  and  if  the 
whole  human  race  is  not  to  be 
atrophied  or  standardised,  it 
would  be  well  to  revise  our 
definition  of  progress. 

According  to  the  fashionable 
jargon  of  our  day,  progress  is 
speed.  See  how  much  better 
we  are  than  our  ancestors. 
We  travel  faster  than  they 
did ;  we  have  overcome  all 
the  obstacles  of  space  and 
time  which  once  were  deemed 
invincible.  Not  content  with 
rivalling  at  our  ease  the  myth- 
ical ride  of  Dick  Turpin, 
we  shout  raucous  inanities 
across  the  ocean,  and  pretend 
that  somebody  is  the  better 
for  it.  For  us  a  new  restless- 
ness is  a  long  step  towards 
perfection,  and  we  find  a  posi- 
tive virtue  in  sending  what  are 
called  in  the  trade  "  crisp 
paragraphs  "  after  the  wretched 
traveller,  who  prays  only  to 
get  out  of  the  prison-house  of 
London.  All  this  we  do  in 
the  name  of  progress.  Petrol 
is  our  god.  We  sing  hymns  to 
its  foolish  achievements.  And 
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as  we  gape  at  the  last  piece  of 
"  wireless,"  we  pity  in  our 
foolish  hearts  the  brave  Sir 
Francis  Drake  and  the  gallant 
Hawkins,  who,  poor  devils, 
gladly  faced  the  perils  of  the 
sea,  though  they  knew  that 
for  many  a  month  no  echo 
would  reach  them  from  Glori- 
ana's  Court. 

Yet  the  many  contrivances, 
which  we  confuse  with  virtue 
and  progress,  are  merely  the 
means  to  atrophy  the  strength 
and  intelligence  of  man.  Why 
should  we  walk,  when  to  sit 
over  a  petrol-tin  is  to  be 
hurled  as  many  miles  into 
space  as  we  like  f  Why  should 
we  learn  to  write,  when  the 
telephone,  the  greatest  de- 
stroyer of  leisure  and  amenity 
that  ever  was  thrust  upon  us, 
can  speak  for  us  f  How,  when 
we  cross  the  sea,  shall  we 
change  our  mind  when  the 
gossip  of  the  town  comes  be- 
tween us  and  the  strange  sounds 
and  stranger  sights  of  lands 
which  we  have  never  known 
nor  seen  before  1  But,  shouts 
the  apostle  of  progress,  you 
overlook  the  essential  hap- 
piness of  mankind.  Thrice 
fortunate  are  you,  to  whom 
the  glad  intelligence  vibrates 
through  the  air  that  Mr  Sievier 
has  won  a  victory  at  Nice, 
and  made  prisoners  of  forty 
thousand  sovereigns.  Perhaps 
we  should  press  the  apostle 
of  progress  unduly  if  we  sug- 
gested that  the  wise  man  is  of 
more  importance  than  the 
motor-car  in  which  he  rides, 
and  that  if  only  words  be 
winged  with  wisdom  it  matters 


not  by  what  means  they  are 
transmitted,  or  how  long  the 
process  of  transmission  lasts. 
Much  that  was  said  and  written 
two  thousand  years  ago  by 
poets  and  philosophers  has  not 
yet  reached  the  heart  of  man. 
But  be  of  good  courage.  It 
takes  but  a  few  hours  to  im- 
press upon  the  reluctant  trav- 
eller under  the  Southern  Cross 
the  great  truth  that  Mr  Sievier 
is  richer  to-day  than  he  was 
yesterday  by  £40,000.  Such  is 
the  supreme  triumph  of  pro- 
gress and  civilisation. 

It  is  not  in  this  place  that 
we  would  extol  the  beauty  of 
Bio  de  Janeiro,  or  that  we 
would  attempt  to  describe  the 
splendour  of  its  harbour.  For 
the  moment  we  would  be  silent 
on  the  wonderful  approach, 
prepared  by  a  day's  journey 
of  changing  loveliness.  Across 
the  sapphire  sea  was  ever  a 
vision  of  gorgeous  palaces,  the 
cloud-capped  towers  of  moun- 
tains fifty  miles  away.  And 
then,  with  the  traveller's  good 
fortune,  we  fell  into  the  midst 
of  the  carnival.  We  were 
confronted  with  a  mad,  joyous, 
multi-coloured  world — dancing, 
laughing,  chattering  in  sheer 
good  humour.  We  walked  up 
the  broad  and  busy  Avenida, 
threaded  easily  the  vast  crowd 
which  filled  its  wide  spaces,  and 
instantly  received  an  impres- 
sion of  a  great  country,  con- 
scious mistress  of  itself  and 
of  its  destiny.  And  as  we 
caught  a  first  glimpse  of  Brazil, 
the  worn-out  policy  of  Presi- 
dent Monroe  came  to  our  mind, 
and  we  wondered  at  the  folly 
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of  men  and  politicians,  who 
cling  obstinately  to  words  and 
phrases  many  years  after  they 
have  lost  their  meaning. 

Had  not  the  Americans,  at 
the  making  of  the  peace,  re- 
iterated with  an  absurd  in- 
tensity their  faith  in  what  is 
known  as  the  doctrine  of  Monroe, 
we  should  not  have  believed 
that,  even  in  the  mixed  mind 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  himself, 
the  policy  was  anything  more 
than  a  curiosity.  It  would 
have  seemed  to  us  as  sensible 
to  carry  to  Paris  brief  abstracts 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  forgotten 
policies.  If  ever  there  was  a 
need  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
that  need  has  long  passed  away, 
and  a  first  glance  at  Brazil, 
rich  and  independent,  suggests 
that  it  needs  not  the  tutelage 
of  a  foreign  power,  alien  from 
it  in  blood,  sympathy,  and  in- 
tellect. However,  the  Ameri- 
cans when  they  went  to  Paris 
took  their  doctrine  with  them. 
It  is  strange  that  they  did  not 
take  the  Mayflower  also.  And 
we  cannot  but  think,  as  we 
wander  by  the  spacious  har- 
bour of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  what 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  still  means 
to  North  America  and  to  South. 

Its  origin  and  purpose  are 
familiar  to  all.  Though  it  bears 
the  name  of  the  President,  in 
whose  message  to  Congress  it 
made  its  first  appearance,  the 
credit  of  it  does  not  belong 
solely  to  him.  George  Canning 
thought  it.  Did  he  not  call 
the  new  world  into  being  to 
redress  the  balance  of  the  old  ? 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Monroe's 
Secretary  of  State,  was  its 


eloquent  advocate.  What  was 
it  precisely,  and  what  was  its 
purpose  *?  The  policy  may  be 
briefly  defined  as  the  policy  of 
"  America  for  the  Americans." 
But  here  it  is  as  it  first,  in 
1823,  left  the  hand  of  President 
Monroe  himself  :  "  The  Ameri- 
can continents,  by  the  free  and 
independent  condition  which 
they  have  assumed  and  main- 
tain, are  henceforth  not  to  be 
considered  as  subjects  for  fut- 
ure colonisation  by  European 
Powers.  We  should  consider 
any  attempt  on  their  part  to 
extend  their  system  to  any 
portion  of  this  hemisphere  as 
dangerous  to  our  peace  and 
safety.  With  the  existing  col- 
onies or  dependencies  of  any 
European  Power  we  have  not 
interfered,  and  shall  not  inter- 
fere. But  with  the  Govern- 
ments who  have  declared  their 
independence,  and  maintained 
it,  and  whose  independence  we 
have,  on  great  consideration 
and  as  first  principles,  acknow- 
ledged, we  could  not  view  any 
interposition  for  the  purpose 
of  oppressing  them,  or  con- 
trolling, in  any  other  manner, 
their  destiny,  by  any  European 
Power,  in  any  other  light  than 
as  the  manifestation  of  an  un- 
friendly disposition  towards  the 
United  States." 

There  is  the  precious  policy 
itself,  which  has  passed  from 
a  policy  into  a  law,  and  from 
a  law  of  man,  according  to  the 
sentimental  practice  of  the 
United  States,  into  a  law  of 
nature.  Wherever  the  Ameri- 
can politician  goes,  he  carries 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  his 
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pocket.  The  mere  mention  of 
it  adds  immensely  to  his  self- 
satisfaction.  It  is  a  shield  and 
buckler  of  self-esteem.  It  has 
a  foremost  place  in  messages 
to  Congress,  and  in  speeches 
delivered  defiantly  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  mere  fact  that  the 
United  States  by  not  keeping 
its  own  side  of  the  bargain,  by 
making  war  upon  Spain  in 
1898,  in  defiance  of  its  declara- 
tion that  "  with  the  existing 
colonies  or  dependencies  of  any 
European  Power  we  have  not 
interfered,  and  shall  not  inter- 
fere," has  rendered  the  doctrine 
of  no  effect,  is  wholly  indifferent 
to  President  Monroe's  succes- 
sors. The  doctrine  is  a  piece 
of  jargon  which,  until  it  be 
replaced  by  another,  cannot  be 
dispensed  with.  It  is  still 
shouted  from  a  thousand  plat- 
forms, and  so  far  from  being 
modified  by  the  years,  which 
should  have  abolished  it,  it  has 
had  new  meanings  attached  to 
it,  of  which  neither  Monroe  nor 
George  Canning  ever  thought. 

It  began  as  a  purely  defensive 
measure.  The  United  States 
made  itself  the  guardian  of  its 
neighbours,  who  it  thought 
might  fall  a  prey  to  the 
machinations  of  the  Holy  Al- 
liance, that  ill-omened  fore- 
runner of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. It  claimed  at  the  out- 
set no  right  of  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  the  South 
Americans.  It  was  full  of 
benevolence  and  lofty  thoughts. 
But  as  the  years  passed,  and 
with  them  passed  the  very 
meaning  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, they  still  cling  with  a 


feverish  persistence  to  the 
empty  words,  which  are  no 
longer  a  policy.  That  Europe 
should  interfere  in  the  affairs 
or  the  constitution  of  South 
America  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible. Brazil  and  the  Argentine 
needed  no  protection.  "  Since 
there  are  no  longer  rain-clouds 
coming  up  from  the  East,"  said 
a  South  American,  quoted  by 
Lord  Bryce,  "why  should  a 
friend,  however  well  -  inten- 
tioned,  insist  on  holding  an 
umbrella  over  us  ?  We  are 
quite  able  to  do  that  for  our- 
selves if  necessary." 

Why,  indeed,  should  the 
United  States  hold  up  the 
umbrella  ?  For  no  reason,  ex- 
cept one  which  always  seems 
relevant  to  the  demagogue. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine,  though 
it  had  lost  its  significance,  has 
become  what  the  politicians 
call  a  shibboleth,  a  palladium, 
or  a  war-cry,  according  to  their 
taste  in  imagery.  The  spell- 
binders of  America  still  want 
something  to  talk  about.  Some 
of  the  gilt  had  been  rubbed  off 
Thomas  Jefferson's  glittering 
generalities.  And  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  suits  the  popular 
orator  very  well  indeed.  It 
gives  him  the  chance,  as  he 
thinks,  to  threaten  and  com- 
mand. "Hands  off  South 
America,"  he  shouts  to  the 
effete  unheeding  nations  of 
Europe,  who  have  no  desire 
to  put  their  hands  on.  "  If 
you  outrage  our  sacred  doc- 
trine, even  in  thought,  then 
shall  you  feel  the  might  of 
America's  wrath."  And  Eu- 
rope, smiling,  goes  upon  her  way. 
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The  doctrine,  in  truth,  be- 
came moribund,  and  obviously 
something  had  to  be  done  to 
revivify  the  moribund  doctrine. 
The  chance  offered  itself  in 
1895,  when  Mr  Olney,  in  the 
name  of  Monroe,  espoused  the 
side  of  Venezuela  in  a  dispute 
which  that  country  had  with 
Great  Britain.  The  Americans, 
aflame  with  patriotism,  defied 
Great  Britain  and  all  its  power. 
War  might  have  been  the  im- 
mediate result,  had  not  Lord 
Salisbury  been  there  to  prove 
at  once  his  strength  and  his 
geniality.  The  United  States 
had  already  appointed  a  boun- 
dary commission  in  an  affair 
which  did  not  concern  it.  Lord 
Salisbury  ignored  the  commis- 
sion, negotiated  directly  with 
Venezuela,  and  won  the  case 
for  Great  Britain.  In  the  end 
both  sides  were  satisfied.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  and  Mr  Olney 
had  blustered  and  threatened 
a  vast  deal ;  the  sacred  doc- 
trine of  Monroe  had  ever  been 
upon  their  tongues  and  in  their 
despatches  ;  and  Great  Britain 
had  got  the  justice  which  she 
demanded.  Thirteen  years 
later  an  American  journalist 
had  described  the  disputes 
in  these  terms,  which  seem 
divorced  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  truth  :  "  Lord  Salisbury 
and  the  British  Government 
came  down  from  their  high 
horse,  the  British  lion  slunk 
away  with  its  much -twisted 
tail  between  its  legs,  and  Eng- 


land agreed  to  arbitrate  the 
boundary  dispute.  England  got 
most  of  the  territory  it  claimed 
in  the  final  outcome,  but  it  got 
it  by  a  judicial  decree,  and  not 
by  force  of  arms.  From  the 
day  that  President  Monroe  sent 
that  message  to  Congress,  the 
nations  of  Europe  have  looked 
upon  the  United  States  in  a 
different  light.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine,  which  is  the  foremost 
positive  feature  of  our  foreign 
policy,  is  no  longer  a  toy  with 
which  we  are  graciously  per- 
mitted to  amuse  ourselves,  but 
it  is  an  accepted  factor  in  in- 
ternational polity,  which  com- 
mands the  respect  of  all  the 
world."  x 

The  episode  of  Venezuela, 
which  in  no  way  touched  the 
sacred  doctrine,  resulted  per- 
versely in  setting  the  doctrine 
on  its  legs  again,  or  rather  on 
other  legs  (of  wood),  which  did 
not  belong  to  it.  Henceforth, 
as  we  have  said,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  ceased  to  be  a  matter 
of  policy,  and  became  in  the 
eyes  of  zealous  Americans  a 
part  and  parcel  of  international 
law.  Its  partisans  clung  to  it 
with  a  greater  ferocity  as  its 
necessity  receded  from  the  plane 
of  real  things.  Mr  Olney  and 
his  friends,  emboldened  by  a 
victory  which  was  no  victory 
at  all,  insisted  firstly  that  "  the 
United  States  is  practically 
sovereign  on  this  continent," 
secondly,  that  the  states  of 
South  America  are  the  com- 


1  We  owe  this  quotation,  and  much  else,  to  Mr  Hiram  Bingham's  '  The  Monroe 
Doctrine,  an  Obsolete  Shibboleth,'  an  admirably  sound  discussion  of  the  whole 
question. 
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mercial  and  political  allies  of 
the  United  States,  to  which 
they  are  bound  by  the  ties  of 
natural  sympathy.  Thus  far 
had  the  United  States  travelled 
from  the  peace  doctrine  of 
Monroe  in  seventy  years. 

That  South  America  should 
resent  the  claim  of  sovereignty 
put  forward  by  the  United 
States,  was  but  natural.  No 
high-spirited  state,  such  as  Bra- 
zil, the  Argentine,  or  Chile, 
could  for  a  moment  tolerate  so 
gross  a  pretension.  The  repub- 
lics of  South  America  are  inde- 
pendent in  act  and  word.  They 
are  growing  in  accord  with 
their  own  views  and  their  own 
traditions,  which  are  in  no 
sense  the  views  and  traditions 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  no 
question  of  proximity  or  iden- 
tity of  race.  Since  the  canal 
has  been  cut  at  Panama,  it  is 
inapposite  to  speak  of  one 
continent.  In  what,  then,  does 
the  Sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  consist,  and  how  has 
the  United  States  served  what 
in  its  political  jargon  it  calls 
the  cause  of  "  liberty "  if  it 
has  replaced  the  risk,  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  of  European 
interference,  by  an  openly  ac- 
knowledged domination  of  its 
own  ?  Its  policy,  indeed,  seems 
no  part  of  Monroe's  policy. 
Eather  it  is  part  of  that  strange 
desire  to  meddle  in  the  affairs 
of  other  people,  which  persuades 
it  to  discuss,  impartially,  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  press  the 
domestic  affairs  of  England  and 
Ireland. 

So  President  after  President 
of  the  United  States  has  pro- 


claimed his  responsibility  for 
the  good  conduct  of  South 
America,  and  has  supported 
vigorously  a  policy  of  inter- 
vention in  the  affairs  of  foreign 
states.  Thus  has  the  United 
States  arrogated  to  itself  the 
right  of  managing  foreign  states, 
which  Monroe  expressly  denied 
to  others.  None  has  been  more 
open  in  his  claim  of  dominion 
than  President  Eoosevelt. 
"  Chronic  wrong-doing,"  said 
he,  talking  of  South  America, 
"  or  an  impotence  which  re- 
sults in  a  general  loosening  of 
the  ties  of  civilised  society, 
may,  in  America,  as  elsewhere, 
ultimately  require  intervention 
by  some  civilised  nation,  and 
in  the  western  hemisphere  the 
adherence  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  may 
force  the  United  States,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  in  flagrant 
cases  of  such  wrong- doing  or 
impotence,  to  the  exercise  of 
an  international  police  force." 
It  would  not  be  easy  for  one 
nation  to  insult  a  group  of 
other  nations  more  loudly  than 
was  done  in  this  pronounce- 
ment of  President  Eoosevelt, 
and  the  storm  of  anger  which 
he  aroused  in  South  America 
showed  him  clearly  that  he  had 
gone  too  far.  "  An  idea  had 
become  prevalent,"  said  he 
presently,  "  that  our  assertion 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  im- 
plied, or  carried  with  it,  an 
assumption  of  superiority,  and 
of  a  right  to  exercise  some  kind 
of  protectorate  over  the  coun- 
tries to  whose  territory  that 
doctrine  applies.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the 
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truth."  Indeed,  it  was  too 
late  to  make  an  effective  con- 
tradiction. Mr  Eoosevelt  had 
enunciated  at  the  top  of 
his  voice  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  South  America, 
as  it  chose,  and  if  the  impres- 
sion, which  he  had  made  de- 
liberately, was  "  a  serious  bar- 
rier to  good  understanding,  to 
friendly  intercourse,  to  the  in- 
troduction of  American  capital, 
and  the  extension  of  American 
trade,"  it  was  Mr  Eoosevelt's 
fault,  and  none  other's.  His 
contradiction  was  ineffective, 
because  it  showed  too  plainly 
where  the  shoe  of  the  United 
States  was  pinching,  and  be- 
cause an  injury  done  to  an- 
other's pride  cannot  be  assuaged 
merely  by  substituting  one 
statement  for  another.  How 
shall  the  offended  one  pick 
and  choose  between  the  sin- 
cerity of  this  statement  and 
that  ?  Why  should  he  elect 
to  believe  the  wholly  inter- 
ested apology  rather  than  the 
arrogant  declaration  of  the  man 
with  the  big  stick  ? 

The  indiscretion  of  Mr  Eoose- 
velt was  not  effaced  by  the 
diplomacy  of  Mr  Eoot.  In 
vain  did  that  statesman  give 
to  South  America  the  fine 
flowers  of  his  oratory.  He 
seemed  to  protest  too  much, 
to  mix,  perhaps  with  too  little 
delicacy,  the  benefits  of  trade 
and  the  blessings  of  friendship. 
"  We  can  both  aid  each  other," 
said  he  at  Bahia,  "  by  the 
peaceful  exchanges  of  trade. 
Our  trade  —  yes,  our  trade 
is  valuable,  and  may  it  in- 


crease ;  may  it  increase  to 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
both  nations.  But  there  is 
something  more  than  trade ; 
there  is  the  aspiration  to  make 
life  worth  the  living,  that 
uplifts  humanity.  To  accom- 
plish success  in  this  is  the  goal 
which  we  seek  to  attain.  There 
is  the  happiness  of  life,  and 
what  is  trade  if  it  does  not 
bring  happiness  to  life  ?  "  Mr 
Eoot's  protest  was  belated, 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  in 
speaking  to  Bahia  in  the  senti- 
mental jargon  of  the  United 
States,  he  mistook  his  audience. 
South  America,  with  the  clear- 
cut  logic  which  it  owes  to  its 
Latin  ancestry,  is  not  to  be 
over-persuaded  by  references 
to  the  "  uplift."  It  speaks  a 
better,  clearer  language,  and 
it  does  not  believe  that  words 
of  offence  may  be  wiped  away 
in  an  instant  by  the  sponge  of 
sentimentality.  It  remembers 
only  that  it  has  been  the 
victim  of  Yankee  patronage, 
that  it  has  suffered  as  England 
has  suffered  by  the  interfer- 
ence of  a  nation  which  has 
yet  to  put  its  own  house  in 
order,  and  its  resentment  can- 
not be  appeased  in  an  instant 
by  a  few  honeyed  words.  It 
is  in  vain  that  Mr  Eoot  peror- 
ates of  friendship,  when  Mr 
Taft  thinks  it  proper  to  declare 
that  "  the  frontiers  of  the 
United  States  virtually  extend 
to  Tierra  del  Fuego,"  and  when 
Mr  Wilson,  of  ill-omened  mem- 
ory, travels  to  Europe  with  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  that  instru- 
ment of  unwelcome  patronage, 
in  his  portmanteau. 
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At  any  rate,  the  statesmen 
of  South  America  do  not  share 
the  bland  opinions  of  Messrs 
Roosevelt  and  Boot.  They 
are  well  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  they  would 
that  the  whole  world  knew  it. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  the  opinion 
of  an  Argentine  judge,  quoted 
by  Mr  Hiram  Bingham  :  "It 
is  both  convenient  and  neces- 
sary that  we  should  declare 
in  virile  and  dignified  language 
to  the  United  States  that  we 
are  not  disposed  to  admit  her 
right  of  tutelage.  It  is  too 
imperialistic — too  degrading  to 
ourselves  and  our  neighbours, 
who  are  worthy  of  being  re- 
spected by  the  United  States 
as  well  as  by  the  cultivated 
powers  of  Europe.  To  be  sure, 
in  our  territories  there  still 
exist,  in  distant  provinces, 
tribes  of  savages,  just  as  in 
the  United  States.  Neverthe- 
less, we  respect  the  right  of  the 
individual  and  his  property, 
and  our  generous  laws  contain 
ample  guarantees  and  offer  full 
privileges  to  aliens  who  desire 
to  establish  themselves  on  our 
rich  lands.  The  fruit  of  their 
labour  is  guaranteed  to  them 
by  the  justice  of  our  courts. 
They  themselves  will  be  better 
for  coming  in  contact  with  our 
culture,  and  their  children  are 
welcome  in  the  numerous  free 
public  schools  which  may 
be  found  throughout  South 
America." 

Thus  with  dignity  and  truth 
speaks  the  Argentine  judge. 
Now  listen  to  the  words  of 
a  distinguished  Brazilian,  who 
regards  the  pretensions  of  the 


United  States  as  a  "  pure 
eccentricity  of  the  kind  for 
which  America  has  become  the 
classic  source."  "  The  Monroe 
Doctrine,"  says  he,  "  as  such, 
has  no  value  whatever.  At 
best  it  is  simply  another  docu- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  would  determine  the  char- 
acteristic psychology  of  the 
North  American.  Such  a  doc- 
trine passes  not  only  for  a 
work  very  original  and  very 
Yankee,  but  also  as  being 
without  substance  as  a  whole. 
.  .  .  What  we,  nations  of  South 
America,  should  do  is,  not 
admit  any  such  doctrine,  and 
treat  it,  moreover,  as  if  it  did 
not  exist."  And  Mr  Wilson 
took  the  outworn  doctrine  with 
him  to  Paris  ! 

The  Americans  attempt  to 
cover  up  their  designs  of  sov- 
ereignty, extending  to  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  with  soft  words 
about  the  extension  of  trade 
and  reciprocal  commerce.  But 
no  doctrine  of  Monroe  or  any 
other  is  necessary  for  the  ex- 
change of  commodities.  South 
America  will  trade  with  whom 
she  pleases  ;  she  will  accept 
those  as  clients  with  less  eager- 
ness perhaps,  who  affect  to 
patronise  her  or  to  throw  over 
her  an  inefficient  and  unwel- 
come aegis.  Nor  is  there  a 
word  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  "  natural  sympathy  "  which 
Monroe's  successors  pretend  to 
exist  between  North  and  South 
America.  If  you  would  search 
the  world  over  for  a  natural 
antipathy,  surely  you  would  not 
find  it  more  plainly  indicated 
than  here.  There  is  no  link 
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of  mutual  understanding  which 
can  bind  together  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  adventurers 
who  came  to  the  Argentine 
and  Brazil  on  voyages  of  dis- 
covery with  the  fanatical  pil- 
grim fathers,  who  sought  in  a 
new  country  a  free  exercise 
for  their  habit  of  religious 
persecution.  In  race,  in  tradi- 
tion, in  intention,  North  and 
South  are  widely  severed.  The 
South  Americans  look  back 
willingly  to  their  Latin  ances- 
try. They  have  the  same  sense 
of  logic,  the  same  love  of 
warmth  and  pleasure,  which 
distinguished  their  forebears. 
They  are  far  from  despising 
wealth  and  the  comfort  and 
security  which  wealth  beings. 
But  they  are  not  willing  to 
sacrifice,  as  are  thousands  of 
North  Americans,  the  amenity 
of  life,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  intellect,  to  the  worship 
of  the  dollar.  Above  all,  the 
capital  of  their  mind  is  not 
London  nor  New  York.  It  is 
Paris,  whither  the  artists  of 
South  America  flock  eagerly 
for  inspiration  and  example, 
and  where  the  coffee-planter  of 
Brazil  or  the  rancher  of  the 
Argentine  most  gladly  seeks 
the  pleasures  which  his  pros- 
perity purchases  for  him. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  there- 
fore, we  may  take  to  be  politi- 
cally and  morally  dead.  If  the 
United  States  consults  its  own 
advantage,  it  will  bury  it  quietly 
out  of  the  way,  and  leave  the 
place  of  its  sepulture  unmarked 
by  a  headstone.  But  its  per- 
sistence reinforces  the  truth 
that  in  politics  a  phrase,  a 


word,  a  name,  or  a  doctrine 
may  outlive  by  many  years  its 
meaning  or  its  efficacy.  Nor  is 
it  strange  that  our  demagogues 
should  not  deal  with  reality. 
Though  they  tell  us  that  their 
object  is  the  proper  government 
of  the  country,  we  know  well 
enough  (and  they  know  better) 
that  their  real  business  is  the 
gathering  of  votes.  And  votes 
are  gathered  not  by  argument, 
not  by  the  exposition  of  the 
truth,  but  by  words  which 
catch  the  ear  of  the  mob.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  !  Doesn't  it 
sound  well !  And  how  little  it 
means  !  It  is  fit  in  all  senses 
to  take  its  place  beside  "  free- 
dom," "  equality,"  and  the 
other  loud  sounds  which  come 
forth  from  the  mouth  of  the 
political  gramophone  at  the 
bidding  of  anxious  candidates. 
Were  it  understood,  did  it  con- 
tain anything  worth  under- 
standing, its  value  would  be 
instantly  decreased,  and  no 
doubt  it  will  do  good  and 
facile  service  at  Washington, 
until  one  day  the  United  States 
finds  it  prudent  to  abstain 
from  the  further  irritation  of 
South  America. 

If  we  have  no  Monroe  Doc- 
trine of  our  own,  even  if  by 
admitting  the  converse  we  allow 
the  United  States  to  meddle 
with  the  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
we,  too,  have  been  governed 
and  are  still  governed  by  words 
and  phrases,  which  sound  as 
loudly  and  mean  as  little  as 
does  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  How 
many  follies  have  been  per- 
petrated in  the  name  of  a  thing 
called  "  free  trade,"  which  long 
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ceased  to  be  a  financial  policy, 
and  has  seemed  in  the  pious 
eyes  of  those  who  understand 
it  not  a  short  cut  to  the  saving 
of  their  souls  !  Again,  there  is 
the  highly  vaunted  "  national- 
isation," which  the  Socialists 
have  told  us  would  pay  for  the 
war,  and  which  has  cost  us 
already  so  vast  a  sum  that  our 
brief  experiment  in  it  will  hold 
us  bankrupt  for  many  a  day. 
Yet  the  word  sounds  no  less 
sweetly  in  the  ears  of  the  fana- 
tics, who  comprehend  it  not, 
than  it  did  in  the  days  when  its 
power  for  evil  was  as  yet  un- 
tried. The  mob,  as  we  have 
said,  wants  words  and  words 
only,  and  in  "  nationalisation  " 
it  found  the  same  soothing 
power  which  the  American  im- 
perialist still  finds  in  the  blessed 
name — Monroe  Doctrine. 

And  as  in  politics  we  accept 
words  without  considering  their 
meaning,  so  we  accept  leaders 
without  considering  their  char- 
acter or  capacity.  We  want 
figure-heads  to  represent  as 
well  as  phrases  to  indicate  our 
emotions.  The  figure-heads,  to 
be  successful,  must  mean  no 
more  than  the  phrases.  It  is 
enough  if  the  mob  sees  its 
favourite  in  the  street  or  pic- 


tured in  the  journals.  As  soon 
as  the  mob  is  familiar  with  its 
idol's  aspect,  it  pronounces  the 
idol  indispensable,  and  is  no 
less  sure  that  the  world  would 
come  to  an  end  were  the  idol 
shattered,  than  the  American 
is  certain  that  the  future  of 
his  country  is  bound  up  with 
the  piece  of  mysticism  known 
as  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Yet 
the  doctrine  of  indispensability 
can  never  be  sustained.  When 
the  idol  is  shattered,  there  is 
immediately  felt  an  immense 
relief.  For  many  a  year  did 
we  not  proclaim  Mr  Asquith 
the  one  necessity  of  our  blood 
and  State  ?  Did  not  Mr  Asquith 
acquiesce  eagerly  in  the  pro- 
clamation ?  And  who  shall 
forget  the  complete  satisfac- 
tion which  was  felt  and  mani- 
fested at  his  retirement  ?  To- 
day Mr  Lloyd  George  and  his 
friends  are  preaching  a  similar 
gospel.  With  tears  in  their 
voices,  with  all  the  unction  of 
the  tabernacle,  they  assure  us 
that  if  Mr  Lloyd  George  be 
not  tenant  for  life  of  Downing 
Street  the  world  will  fall  in 
ruins  about  our  ears.  In  other 
words,  Mr  Lloyd  George  is 
for  the  moment  our  Monroe 
Doctrine. 
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EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  OFFICER'S  WIFE  IN  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  I. — HOUSE-HUNTING, 


I  LEFT  Ireland  a  few  days 
ago,  for  ever.  I  motored  from 
Dublin  to  Kingstown  in  an 
armoured  car.  An  armed  escort 
brought  me  to  London,  where 
Scotland  Yard  took  charge  of 
me,  and  I  hope  are  looking 
after  me  still. 

However,  when  I  arrived 
in  Ireland  I  did  not  know 
what  the  manner  of  my  de- 
parture would  be,  and  it  was 
indeed  a  case  of  "  where  ignor- 
ance is  bliss."  My  husband  had 
gone  over  in  May,  soon  after 
we  left  Germany.  On  the 
4th  of  May  he  was  at  the  War 
Office,  and  was  told  he  would 
shortly  go  to  India ;  on  the 
5th  of  May  he  was  ordered  to 
Ireland.  They  both  began  with 
"I,"  which  was  the  only  way 
that  we  could  account  for  the 
mistake,  but,  alas  !  it  was  not 
a  mistake.  I  followed  him  in 
July. 

I  had  utterly  refused  to  stay 
away  any  longer,  and  refused 
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also  to  be  daunted  or  depressed 
by  the  dismal  reports  I  received 
from  my  husband  and  other 
officers  and  their  wives  who 
were  there  already,  one  officer 
going  so  far  as  to  head  his 
letter  to  me  with  the  address 

"  B y  Dublin."    Had  I  not 

been  brought  up  on  Irish  hunt- 
ing books,  was  I  not  prepared 
to  love  the  country  and  the 
people,  and  was  it  not  only  a 
question  of  a  few  months  be- 
fore I  too  should  be  hunting 
in  Ireland  f  At  last  I  should 
meet  some  of  the  characters 
I  had  read  about  so  often  in 
the  '  Irish  R.M.'  and  many 
other  delightful  books.  I  cer- 
tainly did  see  a  man  once  who 
looked  like  "  Slipper,"  other- 
wise I  never  saw,  met,  or  heard 
of  any  one  who  in  the  least 
resembled  any  of  the  char- 
acters in  those  books.  Another 
illusion  gone. 

Before  leaving  London  I  was 
taken  by  a  friend  to  a  literary 
2  o 
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meeting  in  Chelsea.  I  was 
told  the  President  of  the  Society 
was  a  delightful  Irishwoman, 
and  that  she  was  certain  to 
talk  about  Ireland  and  Sinn 
Fein.  I  was  very  keen  to  hear 
something  about  the  other, 
or  Sinn  Fein,  side.  I  knew 
once  I  got  to  Dublin  I  should 
only  hear  and  see  the  military 
point  of  view,  and  I  was 
genuinely  interested  in  the  Sinn 
Feiners,  and  had  a  good  deal 
of  sympathy  with  them.  The 
lady  was  a  disappointment : 
she  certainly  compared  Eng- 
land most  unfavourably  with 
Ireland,  and  if  you  like  to  be 
amused  at  the  expense  of  your 
own  country,  she  was  amusing. 
Like  all  the  Irish  people  I 
have  ever  met,  she  dilated  on 
the  wit,  gaiety,  beauty,  &c.,  of 
the  Irish  nation.  But  all  that 
was  neither  interesting  nor  en- 
lightening. As  I  was  leaving, 
to  my  embarrassment,  she  drew 
me  to  her  and  kissed  me  (mere 
Irish  impulsiveness,  I  suppose), 
and  said :  "  Come  back  and 
tell  me  all  about  it,  if  they  do 
not  knock  you  on  the  head." 
I  laughed  at  her  little  jest ;  I 
did  not  laugh  when  that  jest 
nearly  became  reality. 

The  Irish  Channel  was  very 
kind :  the  boat — a  big  new 
one — a  great  deal  more  com- 
fortable than  many  I  had 
travelled  on  to  India.  I  arrived 
at  Kingstown  in  a  frame  of 
mind  ready  to  be  pleased  with 
everything  and  everybody. 
That  condition  lasted  about 
one  hour.  The  taxi  ordered  to 
meet  me  had  not  arrived.  I 
found  out  afterwards  that  taxis 


ordered  by  military  people  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  did  arrive,  and 
as  I  drove  in  a  dirty  cab 
through  the  filthy  Dublin 
streets  my  heart  sank.  Our 
soldier  servant  was  waiting 
for  us  at  the  hotel.  He  was 
an  old  friend,  and  I  remarked 
to  him  that  I  did  not  think  I 
should  like  the  place  very 
much.  He  replied  :  "  We  must 
just  make  the  best  of  it, 
madam."  He  made  the  best 
of  it  by  deserting  the  next  day 
in  a  blue-serge  suit  belonging 
to  my  husband  !  I  envied  him. 

I  started  off  the  next  morn- 
ing to  look  for  a  flat.  The 
house-agent  was  gloomy  and 
not  particularly  helpful.  In 
some  ways  he  was  just  like 
his  English  confreres.  He  had 
the  same  powerful  imagination, 
the  same  peculiarly  annoying 
habit  of  sending  one  long  and 
fruitless  journeys  after  flats 
that  either  had  been  let  three 
months  ago,  or  else  had  never 
been  to  let  at  all.  He  asked 
me  how  long  I  wanted  it  for, 
so  I  answered  brightly  for  as 
long  as  the  troops  remain  in 
Dublin.  He  replied  that  that 
would  be  for  ever,  and  became 
gloomier  still.  He  told  me  the 
rent  of  one  flat  was  £9  a  week  : 
it  seemed  a  good  deal,  but  I 
said  I  would  go  and  look  at  it. 
As  I  was  going  out  of  the  door 
he  told  me  it  might  be  £9  a 
month.  I  asked  facetiously  if 
he  was  sure  that  it  was  not 
£9  a  year.  But,  as  I  often 
noticed,  no  Irishman  ever  sees 
a  joke  unless  he  has  made  it 
himself,  and  not  always  then. 

I  must  explain  here  that  I 
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shall  make  no  effort  to  repro- 
duce the  innumerable  brogues 
which,  as  *  Punch  '  said,  "  fill 
Ireland  with  noise  and  empty 
it  of  sense." 

There  were  not  many  flats 
to  look  at.  Dublin  was  very 
full,  not  only  of  military,  but 
lots  of  people  who  had  places 
in  the  country  had  been  fright- 
ened out  of  them  by  one  side  or 
the  other,  and  were  now  living 
in  Dublin.  At  last  I  found  a 
house  that  looked  promising, 
outside  at  any  rate.  On  enter- 
ing the  hall,  though,  there  was 
a  faint  smell  which  reminded 
me  somehow  of  Malta.  I 
sniffed  again  ;  what  was  it  f 
I  suddenly  remembered.  Surely 
I  was  mistaken  ?  At  that 
moment  the  servant  came  back, 
and  with  her  was  a  goat.  I 
had  not  been  mistaken :  no 
one  who  has  ever  lived  in 
Malta  could  ever  forget  that 
smell.  I  suppose  I  looked,  as 
I  felt,  astonished,  as  the  girl 
smiled  and  said  :  "  He  is  gene- 
rally in  the  house."  I  had 
heard  that  pigs  lived  in  Irish 
cabins,  but  I  had  never  heard 
that  goats  lived  in  Irish  flats. 
However,  the  goat,  though  a 
large  one,  was  but  a  small 
shock  to  the  one  I  was  pres- 
ently to  receive.  A  lady  stood 
in  the  dining-room,  and  I  ex- 
plained that  I  had  heard  she 
had  a  flat  to  let  furnished,  and 
could  I  see  it.  I  suppose  she 
was  struck  by  what  she  would 
call  my  "  English  accent,"  as 
before  answering  she  said 
sternly  :  "  Who  are  you  ?  " 
I  told  her,  hoping  that  my  hus- 
band's official  position  would 


vouch  both  for  my  respectabil- 
ity and  ability  to  pay  the  rent. 
There  was  a  silence,  and  then 
to  my  utter  amazement  she 
said :  "  How  dare  you  come 
into  my  house  f  "  and  then  a 
torrent  of  words,  mostly  unin- 
telligible. I  stared  at  her  in 
utter  speechless  amazement. 
All  I  could  think  of  was  that 
she  was  evidently  quite  mad, 
and  how  was  I  to  get  to  the 
door  ?  But  after  a  few  minutes, 
when  she  paused  for  breath,  I 
realised  that  here  was  one  of 
the  people  I  had  wanted  so 
much  to  meet — a  Sinn  Feiner — 
and  that  she  was  not  mad,  or  at 
least  only  mad  on  one  subject, 
England  and  the  English.  I 
had  only  been  twenty  -  four 
hours  in  Ireland.  I  had  not 
the  very  faintest  idea  that 
any  one  hated  us,  and  that  I, 
as  the  wife  of  an  officer,  was 
a  special  object  of  hatred. 
No  one  had  ever  hated  me  in 
Germany.  I  had  started  off 
that  morning  to  look  for  a 
flat  in  Dublin  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  I  should  have 
gone  out  in  London.  Then  I 
suddenly  found  myself  in  the 
house  of  a  woman  who  de- 
scribed herself  as  "  England's 
bitterest  enemy."  When  she 
got  calmer  I  asked  her  if  she 
would  explain  things  to  me,  as 
I  honestly  wanted  to  under- 
stand the  situation.  She  told 
me  a  great  deal  about  Ireland 
under  Cromwell  and  Lord 
French,  and  of  General  Dyer's 
methods  in  India ;  she  evi- 
dently classed  them  together, 
and  spoke  of  all  three  in  the 
same  breath  with  equal  bitter- 
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ness.  She  then  told  me  that 
she  had  prayed  to  God  every 
night  of  the  war  that  He  would 
let  Germany  win,  and  she  was 
now  praying  to  Him  to  take 
the  soldiers  away  from  Ireland. 
I  was  rather  bored  by  this 
time,  and  said  that  I  hoped 
for  my  own  sake  that  her 
present  prayers  would  be  more 
successful  than  her  previous 
ones,  and  prepared' to  go.  She 
escorted  me  to  the  door,  still 
talking.  I  felt  safer  in  the 
hall,  and  ventured  a  remark 
about  Ulster,  and  how,  though 
Irish,  they  had  fought  for 
England. 

"  Ulster,"  she  replied  in  tones 
of  contempt — "  Ulster  is  Eng- 
land, so,  of  course,  the  Ulster- 
men  had  fought ;  but  had  not 
lots  of  Irish  boys  fought  too  ?  " 
though  she  personally  had  gone 
down  on  her*  knees  to  implore 
them  not  to. 

This  lady  then  asked  me 
why  my  husband  had  come  to 
Dublin — "  a  fine  soldier  like  he 
must  be,  to  do  this  coward's 
work."  I  could  not  think  of 
any  reason  except  that  he  was 
a  soldier ;  we  certainly  had 
not  come  for  pleasure.  I  was 
asked  why  the  English  Govern- 
ment, who  used  to  send  clever 
men  to  govern  Ireland,  now 
only  send  fools.  This,  and 
similar  questions,  I  could  not 
answer,  and  suddenly  the  hum- 
our of  it  all  struck  me,  and  I 
began  to  laugh.  But,  poor 
lady,  it  was  no  laughing  matter 
to  her.  We  eventually  parted 
friends,  and  she  told  me  that 
I  should  be  quite  safe  in 
Dublin,  but  did  not  seem  so 


sure  about  my  husband,  and 
I  left  her  with  her  goat. 

I  tried  one  more  flat  in 
the  same  square,  one  of  the 
best  in  Dublin.  But  before 
entering,  warned  by  my 
previous  experience,  I  asked 
the  lady  if  she  objected  to 
officers. 

This  landlady  was  kinder : 
she  did,  and  she  did  not  object 
— any  way  I  might  look  round. 
No,  she  was  not  exactly  loyal ; 
she  was  neutral,  I  gathered, 
with  a  strong  leaning  towards 
Sinn  Fein.  Unfortunately  this 
flat  had  little  or  no  furniture 
in  it.  It  was  indescribably 
dirty.  Kitchen  there  was  none. 
She  said  she  used  the  cupboard 
and  an  oil-stove.  I  asked  for 
a  bathroom,  and  was  told 
there  was  a  tap  on  the  landing. 
I  thought  of  my  beautiful 
bathrooms  in  Germany,  with 
their  tiled  floors  and  walls, 
their  endless  array  of  taps, 
sprays,  showers,  and  douches. 
Here  I  was  offered  a  tap  on  the 
landing ;  and  once  more  I 
was  overcome  with  laughter. 
Murmuring  something  about 
coming  back  later  with  my 
husband,  I  fled.  I  could  not 
help  seeing  the  funny  side  of 
it  all. 

Those  first  few  months  in 
Ireland  were  a  mixture  of 
comedy  and  tragedy,  until  the 
tragedy  came  which  blotted 
out  all  the  comedy  in  a  sea  of 
blood,  and  made  me  feel  that 
I  could  never  smile  at  anything 
Irish  again. 

Eventually,  a  day  or  two 
later,  I  did  get  a  very  nice 
service  flat,  in  a  house  where 
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there  were  eight  or  nine  suites 
of  rooms,  several  of  them  al- 
ready occupied  by  officers  and 
their  wives,  and  others  by  six 
or  seven  men  who  shared  rooms. 
I  never  quite  knew  what  those 
men  were,  and  I  wondered 
if  they  were  officers  why  they 
did  not  live  in  barracks.  Two, 
we  were  told,  were  in  the 
Ordnance,  and  the  others  we 
knew  as  "  the  Hush  Hush 
men."  They  came  in  and  went 
out  at  odd  hours,  and  I  never 
really  got  to  know  any  of  them. 
Five  out  of  the  six  are  now 
dead. 

I  told  an  officer  in  the  In- 
telligence Service  of  my  amus- 
ing experience  while  house- 
hunting, and  gave  the  name  and 
address  of  the  lady.  He  told 
me  she  was  a  well-known  rebel, 
and  that  the  troops  had  raided 
her  house  several  times.  I 
was  never  quite  sure  if  it  had 
been  altogether  amusing.  It 
was  a  novel  experience  to  be 
hated  and  told  so.  It  certainly 
made  me  think.  I  realised 
just  a  little  the  intense  hatred 
with  which  the  English  are 
regarded  by  a  large  majority 


of  Irish  men  and  women,  a 
hatred  which  no  one  in  Eng- 
land ever  believes  in  or  even 
tries  to  understand.  If  that 
feeling  existed  then,  seven  or 
eight  months  ago,  it  must  be  a 
thousand  times  intensified  now, 
when  tragedy  after  tragedy 
has  occurred  to  inflame  the 
passions  of  both  sides.  It  is 
because  I  know  that  feeling 
exists,  and  because  it  was 
brought  forcibly  home  to  me 
by  another  woman  my  very 
first  day  in  Ireland,  that  I 
personally  can  see  no  end  to 
the  present  appalling  position. 
They  have  not  forgiven  Eng- 
land yet  for  Cromwell's  deeds. 
Perhaps  when  another  250  years 
have  passed  they  will  have  for- 
gotten Cromwell;  but  when 
another  officer's  wife  goes  house- 
hunting in  Dublin  in  the  year 
2170  (for,  like  my  house-agent 
friend,  I  also  think  there  will 
be  troops  in  Ireland  for  ever), 
doubtless  that  wife  will  be 
met  with  a  long  account  of 
the  misdeeds  of  Lord  French 
and  Sir  Nevil  Macready,  for 
time  does  not  soften  things  in 
that  unhappy  country. 


CHAPTER  II. — TYPES. 


I  do  not  think  any  one  has 
ever  written  anything  about 
Ireland  without  alluding,  at 
least  once,  to  the  Dublin  Metro- 
politan Police,  and  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  either. 
They  are  all  so  big,  so  beautiful, 
and  so  unutterably  stupid.  As 
one  approaches  the  fashionable 
part  of  Dublin,  they  get  larger 


and  handsomer  in  every  street. 
One  particularly  beautiful  spec- 
imen stood  at  the  top  of 
Grafton  Street,  and  was  a  well- 
known  landmark.  A  friend  of 
mine,  if  asked  whether  she  was 
going  out  that  morning,  would 
reply,  "  I  shall  just  stroll  up 
Grafton  Street  and  look  at  the 
policeman,  and  then  home 
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again."  He  was  certainly  well 
worth  looking  at.  Towards 
the  river,  they  tail  off  a  little. 
However,  I  found  it  was  use- 
less to  ask  them  the  simplest 
question.  They  smiled  quite 
delightfully,  but  seldom  knew 
the  name  of  the  street  at  the 
corner  of  which  they  were 
standing.  The  destinations  of 
the  various  trams  were  a  sealed 
book  to  them,  and  I  am  sure 
they  never  knew  the  time. 

The  other  inhabitants  of 
Dublin  which  made  the  most 
impression  on  me — literally,  in- 
deed— were  the  fleas.  Never 
have  I  known  such  animals. 
The  Italian  and  Spanish  varie- 
ties, which  I  had  already  en- 
countered, paled  into  insignifi- 
cance before  these  monsters. 
I  never  went  on  a  tram  without 
returning  with  one  or  more  of 
these  creatures,  and  I  never 
faced  the  theatre  in  Dublin, 
as  I  was  warned  I  should  be 
eaten  alive  if  I  did.  Fortun- 
ately, I  personally  escaped  the 
other  perils.  One  poor  lady 
told  me  in  an  awestruck  whis- 
per that,  after  going  on  one 
particularly  filthy  tram,  which 
we  all  knew  well,  she  had  found 
"  one  of  those  things  the  men 
had  in  the  trenches."  I  do  not 
think  that  even  Dublin's  ad- 
mirers— and  I  do  not  count 
myself  among  them  —  would 
deny  its  dirt  and  its  beggars. 
The  beauty  of  its  children  is 
undeniable,  at  least  as  far  as 
you  can  see  it  for  dirt.  The 
beggars  nearly  drove  me  dis- 
tracted ;  they  all  looked  at  the 
last  stage  of  destitution,  and 
they  were  so  horribly  persistent, 


following  one  for  quite  long 
distances,  whining  and  flatter- 
ing. They  missed  many  a 
penny  from  me,  though,  by 
calling  me  a  "  lovely  lady  with 
Irish  eyes,"  or  "  you  might  be 
Irish  yourself  now  " — another 
favourite  remark — which  doubt- 
less well-meant  compliments, 
had  they  but  known  it,  were 
the  invariable  signal  for  me  to 
put  my  money  back  in  my 
pocket.  I  am  Scotch,  and  I 
glory  in  the  fact,  and  I  detested 
being  told  I  looked  Irish.  Pro- 
bably they  would  have  been 
equally  disgusted  if  I  had  told 
them  that  they  looked  Scotch. 

The  horses  in  the  cars  were 
the  nicest  things  I  saw  in 
Dublin.  I  was  always  too  busy 
holding  on  when  I  was  on  an 
outside  car  to  admire  them, 
but  safely  in  the  street  again, 
I  could,  and  did,  realise  what 
extraordinarily  good  and  well- 
kept  animals  some  of  them  were. 
The  drivers  were  a  curious 
mixture.  Once,  in  a  hoarse 
whisper,  I  was  told  by  one  old 
gentleman  that  he  was  afraid 
of  the  Sinn  Feiners  himself. 
He  had  warned  a  member  of 
the  E.I.C.  of  an  attempted 
plot  against  him,  and  now  he 
was  terrified  out  of  his  life  for 
fear  he  would  be  shot  himself. 
Whether  this  was  really  true, 
or  whether  he  merely  hoped 
to  get  an  extra  tip  out  of  me 
by  his  pathetic  story,  I  do  not 
know.  Anyway,  he  got  his 
shilling. 

Once,  on  my  way  to  our 
stables  by  car,  I  gave  the  horse 
a  bit  of  the  sugar  I  was  taking 
to  my  own  mare,  at  the  same 
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time  asking  the  driver,  "  Is 
your  horse  a  Sinn  Feiner  too  ?  " 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation 
he  replied,  "  Yes,  indeed,  my 
lady."  I  always  used  to  tell 
the  driver  where  I  wanted  to 
go  before  getting  on  to  the  car, 
as  often,  after  I  had  climbed 
laboriously  up  and  given  the 
direction,  "The  Castle"  or  "The 
Eoyal  Hospital,"  I  was  told 
to  get  down  again.  They  would 
not  take  you  to  these  hated 
places.  I  always  felt  furious, 
but  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  climb  ignominiously 
down  and  try  again. 

Other  people  find  so  much 
in  the  Irish  to  amuse  them. 
I  only  found  them  funny 
when  they  were  unconsciously 
so.  There  was  a  dear  old 
lady  who  occupied  a  flat  in 
our  house,  who  was  a  per- 
petual source  of  amusement 
to  me.  She  started  our  first 
conversation  by  telling  me  she 
had  a  castle.  Most  Irish  people 
have,  I  fancy  ;  they  are  always 
talking  about  them.  I  only 
have  one  lot  of  friends  in  Eng- 
land who  have  a  castle,  and 
they  are  only  too  thankful  if 
they  can  let  it,  furnished,  at 
five  guineas  a  week ;  but  in 
Ireland  they  take  their  castles 
more  seriously.  This  old  lady 
was  always  indicating  to  me 
— unconsciously,  I  am  sure — 
how  very  superior  she,  as  a 
member  of  an  old  Irish  family 
with  castle  complete,  was  to 
every  one  else.  Once  when  I 
told  her  I  was  going  to  a  dance 
at  Dublin  Castle,  she  said,  "  A 
very  mixed  affair,  I  expect." 
I  replied  meekly  that,  as  it 


was  only  for  military  people, 
it  probably  would  be  mixed. 
Another  time,  when  I  returned 
from  a  fortnight  in  England, 
she  asked  me  what  my  friends 
in  England  were  saying  about 
Ireland.  I  truthfully  replied, 
"  Literally  nothing  ;  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  no  one  ever  talks,  or 
wants  to  hear  anything  at  all 
about  Ireland."  She  said,  "  Oh, 
that  would  be  just  among  the 
bourgeoise,  I  suppose."  But, 
though  struggling  with  laugh- 
ter, I  could  not  help  murmuring 
that  all  my  friends  were  not 
"  among  the  bourgeoise."  This 
same  old  lady  had  two  sons 
in  the  British  Army,  but  she 
was  an  ardent  Sinn  Feiner, 
and  had  many  and  varied 
grievances  against  the  British 
Government.  Some  of  her  re- 
marks on  that  subject  I  really 
dare  not  reproduce.  One  day 
I  said  something  about  the 
coming  Christmas  in  Dublin. 
"  Christmas  in  Dublin,"  she 
replied  ;  "  surely  all  the  troops 
will  have  gone  long  before 
that."  I  said  I  sincerely  hoped 
so,  but  that  it  seemed  very 
unlikely  —  and  added,  "You 
know  ii  we  do  all  go,  you  and 
your  friends  will  probably  be 
murdered,"  and  repeated  the 
formula  I  had  heard  so  often 
that  it  was  only  the  troops  who 
stood  between  Ireland  and  civil 
war.  "  Well,"  she  said,  "  leave 
us  to  be  murdered ;  can't  we 
even  murder  each  other  with- 
out England  interfering?" 

But  a  few  weeks  later,  when 
murder  was  done  in  that  very 
house,  this  old  lady  lay  on 
the  floor  in  her  room.  She 
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explained  that  she  had  heard 
that  this  was  the  safest  thing 
to  do  in  an  air-raid.  Not  that 
there  had  ever  been  any  air- 
raids in  Ireland,  of  course. 
She  was  so  terribly  frightened 
when  I  saw  her,  that  I  took 
her  up  a  lovely  Dublin  Metro- 
politan policeman,  whom  I  had 
found  standing  aimlessly  in  the 
hall.  I  thought  he  might  be  a 
comfort  to  her. 

I  met  another  very  charac- 
teristic Irish  lady  at  Dublin 
Castle  one  day.  I  was  having 
tea  with  an  official  there,  and 
she  had  come  to  complain 
about  her  own  castle.  It  was 
not  being  properly  treated,  she 
said,  by  the  Auxiliaries,  or 
Black  and  Tans,  as  she  called 
them,  who  were  billeted  there. 
When  she  was  introduced  to 
my  husband  and  myself,  she 
said  severely,  "  There  are  far 
too  many  military  people  here." 
I  felt  the  same,  so  replied,  "  I 
quite  agree  with  you  ;  at  least, 
there  are  two  too  many." 
But  afterwards,  when  my  hus- 
band was  nearly  killed,  hers  was 
the  first  message  of  sympathy 
that  I  received. 

She  was  genuinely  and  utterly 
horrified  at  the  murders.  She 
felt  for  us  with  her  whole 
heart.  I  think  she  was  typical 
of  many.  She  had  three  great 
loves — Ireland  as  one  nation, 
the  British  Empire  (though  not 
the  British  Government),  and 
the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary. 
But  there  were  three  things 
she  hated  as  much  as  she  loved 
the  others.  They  were — the 
Germans,  Ulster,  and  the  Black 
and  Tans.  The  last  Home  Eule 


Bill  she  utterly  condemned  as 
dividing  Ireland  in  two.  But, 
though  she  declared  herself  an 
ardent  Home  Euler,  she  did 
not  state  how  she  proposed 
to  reconcile  her  hatred  for 
Ulster  with  Ireland  as  one 
nation.  I  have  repeated  her 
conversation  almost  word  for 
word.  She  bears  a  name  which 
is  known  throughout  Ireland. 
She  has  great  wealth  and  a 
great  position,  and  I  found 
much  food  for  thought  in  her 
remarks,  but  no  solution  of  the 
problem, — her  statements  were 
so  hopelessly  inconsistent,  her 
feeling  so  irreconcilable.  And 
I  am  certain  she  is  only  one  of 
many  who  love  as  she  loves, 
hate  as  she  hates,  and  whose 
loves  and  hates  are  daily  get- 
ting further  apart.  But  I  do 
not  propose  to  discuss  politics 
or  religion  in  these  pages.  The 
two  are,  to  a  great  extent,  one 
in  Ireland.  I  think  what  I 
most  want  to  write  about  is 
the  British  Army.  I  have 
always  understood  that  Crom- 
well, of  whom  I  heard  so  much 
in  Dublin,  founded  our  Army. 
I  can  only  wonder  that  Ireland 
has  not  finished  it.  It  was 
Cromwell  who  said  that  soldiers 
ought  to  be  "  men  who  make 
some  conscience  of  what  they 
do  ;  men  who  know  what  they 
are  fighting  for,  and  love  what 
they  know."  I  only  know 
from  hearsay  of  the  deeds, 
chivalry,  self-sacrifice,  and  de- 
votion to  duty  of  our  men  in 
France  and  in  the  other  theatres 
of  war.  But  what  I  did  see 
with  my  own  eyes  in  Ireland 
was  the  same  devotion  to  duty, 
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discipline,  and  cheerful  obedi- 
ence to  orders  under  the  most 
hateful  and  disagreeable  cir- 
cumstances: the  same  never- 
failing  courtesy  and  good  tem- 
per under  the  greatest  provoca- 
tion. Only  once  did  I  see  them 
otherwise.  And  these  are  the 
men  and  boys,  we  are  told, 
who  murder  and  rob  the  inno- 
cent and  peaceful  inhabitants, 
and  burn  unoffending  villages 
wholesale.  In  every  other  coun- 
try in  the  world  in  which  he 
has  fought,  except  Ireland,  the 
British  Tommy  has  made 
friends.  He  bears  no  malice, 
and  he  is  quite  unable  to  hit 
a  man  when  he  is  down.  In 
Germany,  as  in  the  war,  the 
New  Army  carried  on  the  splen- 
did traditions  of  the  Old.  A 
great  deal  of  the  soldier's  work 
in  Dublin  is  done  at  night.  He 
is  often  short  of  sleep,  the 
strain  on  his  nerves  is  appalling, 
but  he  never  fails,  never  loses 
patience.  All  the  horrible  work 
he  has  to  do  is  carried  out  with 
kindness  and  consideration.  But 
how  he  despises  and  hates  the 
inhabitants !  I  read  in  the 
papers  one  day  that  they  were 
letting  out  five  hundred  of  the 
less  dangerous  lunatics  from 
the  asylums,  as  they  could  no 
longer  afford  to  feed  them. 
I  remarked  on  this  to  one  of 
our  sergeants.  "  Well,  they 
won't  be  noticed  among  all  the 
other  lunatics,"  was  his  only 
comment.  Even  the  soldier 
servants,  who  came  daily  to 
our  flats  to  clean  the  boots 
and  uniforms  of  the  various 
officers,  refused  to  do  their 
work  in  the  same  room  as  the 


Irish  servants.  They  preferred 
not  to  mix  with  them  at  all, 
and  cleaned  and  polished  on 
the  landings.  Two  or  three  of 
these  Irish  servants  openly  said 
they  hated  us  ;  the  others  were 
civil  and  obliging — far  more 
so  than  most  English  servants — 
and  they  never  seemed  to  mind 
how  much  they  ran  up  and 
down  stairs.  I  wonder  where 
the  murderers  of  21st  Novem- 
ber got  their  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  house.  They  knew 
who  occupied  each  room,  they 
made  no  mistakes,  and  wasted 
no  time. 

^One  Irish  friend  who  came 
through  Dublin  on  her  way  to 
her  home  in  Limerick  told  me 
of  the  extraordinary  vindictive- 
ness  of  the  people  there.  Her 
brother  had  joined  the  Army, 
and  had  been  killed  in  the  war. 
The  family  had  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  generations, 
and  everybody  knew  them. 
Yet  the  sole  remark  of  an  old 
man  who  worked  on  the  estate, 
when  told  of  this  boy's  death 
in  action,  was,  "  A  good  thing 
too  ;  one  dirty  traitor  the  less." 
Another  lady  told  me  that 
her  daughter  had  tried  to  do 
some  recruiting  during  the  war 
— in  Kerry,  I  think.  She  asked 
an  old  woman  if  none  of  her 
three  sons  were  joining  up. 
"Indeed  no,  my  lady  ;  it  is 
much  too  dangerous."  The 
girl  said,  "It  is  lucky  that 
every  one  does  not  think  like 


you. 


It     is     indeed,    my 


lady,"  was  the  answer  to  that. 

All  the  more  honour  to  those 

splendid    Irishmen    who     did 

know  the  danger,  and  did  not 
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hesitate  to  go.  Major  Eed- 
mond's  death  in  action  was 
one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes 
that  ever  happened  to  Ireland. 

Discharged  soldiers  have  a 
very  indifferent  time  in  Ireland. 
There  are  numbers  of  them  in 
Dublin,  but  very  few  venture 
to  wear  their  service  badges  or 
medal  ribbons. 

Early  one  morning  my  hus- 
band was  the  only  passenger 
inside  a  tram.  He  was  in 
uniform,  and  the  conductor, 
looking  round  to  see  that  he 
was  not  observed,  bent  over 
him,  and  drew  a  Divisional 
Christmas  card  of  the  5th  Divi- 
sion in  France  out  of  his  breast 
pocket,  and  whispered  to  him, 
"  This  is  all  I  have  now  ;  they 
won't  even  let  me  wear  my 
medal  ribbons.  I  spent  the 
twelve  happiest  years  of  my 
life  in  an  Irish  regiment.  I 
am  a  Dublin  man,  but  had  I 
known  what  Ireland  is  like 
now,  I  would  never  have  left 
the  Army." 

A  few  days  before  the  mur- 
ders, I  visited  a  military  hos- 


pital near  Dublin,  where  some 
scores  of  soldiers,  wounded  in 
the  war,  are  still  receiving 
treatment.  I  walked  through 
the  wards,  talking  to  the  men. 
Some  of  them  had  come  from 
Lancashire,  and  had  been  sent 
to  Dublin,  as  it  was  sufficiently 
near  their  homes.  But  I  found 
several  Irishmen.  One  of  them 
was  the  type  I  had  imagined 
all  Irishmen  to  be  like.  I  am 
glad  I  met  this  one.  He  had 
been  totally  paralysed  for  three 
years,  but  had  had  some  mar- 
vellous operation  a  few  days 
before,  and  they  hoped  he 
might  be  able  to  walk  a  little 
in  a  few  months'  time.  But 
when  I  saw  him,  he  was  still 
encased  in  plaster  of  Paris  and 
bandages,  and  in  fearful  pain. 
I  began  to  sympathise  with 
him,  but  he  looked  up  with  a 
cheery  grin,  and  said,  "  I  ought 
to  have  better  luck  in  the  next 
war ;  I  have  had  such  bad 
luck  in  this." 

Had  he  any  opinions  on  the 
Irish  question?  I  wonder.  I 
could  not  ask  him. 


CHAPTER  HI. — MY   FIRST  DINNER-PARTY   IN   DUBLIN. 


After  securing  a  flat,  I  had 
gone  back  to  England  to  fetch 
my  luggage,  and,  on  my  return 
journey,  had  my  first  experi- 
ence of  the  Irish  Custom  ex- 
amination, which  had  just  been 
started  at  Holyhead.  I  was 
travelling  with  some  friends, 
and  between  us  we  seemed  to 
have  at  least  half  the  luggage 
on  the  train.  This  was  min- 
utely examined  for  revolvers, 


ammunition,  and  bombs.  A 
ham  we  had  was  a  special 
object  of  suspicion.  I  already 
hated  that  ham.  I  had  carried 
it  most  of  the  way.  It  was 
heavy,  and  it  nearly  made  us 
miss  the  boat,  for  the  Custom 
officials  would  prod  it  all  over. 
They  did  not  prod  us,  for 
which  I  was  thankful,  though 
I  admit  they  should  have 
done  :  it  would  have  been  so 
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very  easy  to  secrete  several 
revolvers  about  one's  person, 
to  say  nothing  of  ammunition. 
There  was  no  particular  method 
of  searching  the  luggage  at 
Holy  head,  and  no  counters  or 
tables  for  the  examination.  I 
collected  my  luggage  around  me 
on  the  pier,  as  best  I  could,  and 
felt  like  an  agitated  hen  with 
a  lot  of  chickens.  Having  got 
most  of  it  together,  one  had 
to  wait  till  some  one  came  to 
examine  it,  and  whether  that 
was  before  or  after  the  boat 
started  was  quite  problematical. 
I  dare  say  the  arrangements 
are  better  now,  but  on  my 
subsequent  journeys  to  Ireland 
I  was  a  privileged  person,  and 
was  hurried  on  board  the  boat 
by  my  escort,  who  were  all 
armed  to  the  teeth. 

I  passed  a  dreary  month  in 
Dublin.  It  rained  almost  with- 
out a  pause.  I  believe  it  did 
the  same  everywhere  else,  but 
naturally  I  imagined  beautiful 
summer  weather  all  over  Eng- 
land, and  felt  sure  it  was  only 
wet  and  dismal  in  Ireland. 

We  had  three  consecutive 
fine  days  for  the  Dublin  Horse 
Show.  During  the  past  twelve 
months  I  had  attended  horse 
shows  in  four  different  coun- 
tries, but  the  Dublin  Show 
was  the  best  by  a  long  way. 
The  horses,  the  jumps,  and 
the  riding,  especially  of  the 
women,  were  a  revelation  to 
me.  They  were,  mostly,  very 
badly  turned  out,  but  they 
could  ride. 

Horse -show  week  was  the 
most  peaceful  one  we  spent  in 
Ireland.  There  had  been 


serious  misgivings  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  hold  the 
show  at  all,  owing  to  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country. 
But  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders, 
when  delicately  approached  on 
the  subject,  had  guaranteed 
that  there  should  be  no  dis- 
turbances of  any  sort.  In  fact, 
they  even  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  a  murder  they  had 
arranged  for  that  week  in 
Cork  should  be  put  off  to  the 
following  week.  When  it  is  a 
question  of  money  coming  in- 
to the  country,  republicanism 
takes  a  second  place. 

We  tried  to  play  tennis,  but 
the  sodden  courts  never  dried, 
the  balls  got  black  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  it  was  a  dreary 
amusement.  I  had  not  been 
allowed  to  bring  my  dog  from 
England  to  Ireland,  owing  to 
the  quarantine  regulations.  I 
suppose  it  was  right,  though  I 
really  cannot  see  that,  even  if 
a  few  cases  of  rabies  had 
occurred  in  Ireland,  they  would 
have  been  ever  noticed  among 
all  the  other  excitements.  My 
horse  had  not  arrived,  and  I 
had  nothing  to  ride.  I  was 
extremely  bored. 

An  invitation  to  dinner  from 
a  General  we  had  known  on 
the  Ehine,  and  who  now  occu- 
pied a  high  official  post  in 
Dublin,  was  quite  an  event. 
A  motor  came  to  fetch  us, 
which  was  lucky,  as  I  am 
certain  that  no  taxi  would 
have  driven  up  to  his  house. 
I  wondered  why  there  was 
another  man  sitting  beside  the 
driver,  and  why  he  kept  his 
hand  in  his  right-hand  coat 
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pocket.  I  knew  the  reason 
for  that,  and  for  many  other 
things,  before  I  returned  home 
that  night. 

The  General  then  lived  in  an 
ordinary  house  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town.  He  has 
since  moved  into  safer  quarters. 
In  the  room  into  which  we 
were  shown  were  one  or  two 
revolvers  lying  about,  and  at 
a  noise  on  the  landing  one  of 
the  Staff  turned  sharply,  and 
asked  a  servant,  "  What  was 
that  ?  "  I  smiled,  and  won- 
dered why  he  was  so  nervous. 

When  we  went  into  the 
dining-room  I  found  a  revolver 
laid  beside  each  plate — knives, 
spoons,  forks,  and  revolvers, 
in  fact.  The  General  who  had 
taken  me  into  dinner,  said, 
conversationally,  "  This  is  just 
the  sort  of  night  they  would 
come." 

I  said  nothing,  but  looked 
round  to  see  where,  if  "  they  " 
came,  I  could  take  cover.  But 
the  room  was  singularly  bare, 
and  even  the  tablecloth  did 
not  reach  the  floor.  I  ner- 
vously ate  my  oysters,  and 
thought  that,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  I  after  all  preferred 
dining  at  home.  There  were 
only  two  other  ladies  in  the 
party :  one,  apparently,  an 
enthusiastic  Sinn  Feiner.  She 
started  on  my  husband,  with- 
out wasting  a  moment.  He, 
having  ascertained  that  she 
did  not  eat  oysters,  was  quite 
happy  to  finish  her  share,  as 
well  as  his  own,  and  let  her 
talk.  Finding  him  so  unre- 
sponsive, she  turned  to  the 
General,  and  from  then  onwards 


I  never  got  another  word  in  ; 
and  we  had  been  so  happy  dis- 
cussing racing  on  the  Ehine,  a 
much  pleasanter  subject  than 
the  I.E.A. 

The  lady  soon  got  very  ex- 
cited, and  the  whole  table 
had  to  listen.  She  was  trying 
to  convert  us  all,  I  think.  The 
General,  who  was  always  charm- 
ing, listened  politely,  but  obvi- 
ously bored.  She  asked  him 
to  go  round  the  country  with 
her,  to  visit  the  people  in  the 
cabins :  her  poor,  unhappy 
countrymen.  "  Eicher,  man 
for  man,  than  any  country  in 
Europe,"  broke  in  a  cold  voice 
from  the  other  end  of  the  table. 
The  same  voice  suggested  to 
the  General  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  as  well  to  take  a 
revolver  in  his  hand  before  he 
toured  the  country.  "  And  a 
tin  of  Keating's  powder  in  the 
other,"  I  added.  I  had  not 
been  a  month  in  Dublin  without 
realising  the  necessity  of  never 
being  without  the  latter.  I 
tried  to  introduce  a  more  frivo- 
lous tone  into  the  conversation, 
but  the  lady  was  so  desperately 
in  earnest,  so  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  her  oppor- 
tunities, that  I  gave  it  up.  In 
a  pleading  tone  she  begged  the 
General  to  tell  her  if  he  did 
not  love  her  country.  It  seemed 
an  inopportune  question  to  ask 
a  man,  surrounded  by  a  perfect 
arsenal  of  revolvers,  a  man  who 
goes  in  daily  risk  of  losing  his 
life  at  the  hands  of  the  same 
"  beloved  countrymen."  He 
merely  grunted,  so  she  turned 
to  me  with  the  same  question. 
I  was  feeling  rather  cross.  I 
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wanted  to  talk  about  our  year 
in  peaceful  Germany ;  nearly 
every  one  at  the  table  had  been 
there  with  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion, and  had  enjoyed  it  as 
much  as  I  had.  In  fact,  I 
wanted  to  talk  about  anything 
as  long  as  it  was  not  Ireland. 
I  also  felt  frightened.  I  did 
not  like  the  revolvers  lying 
about.  They  had  upset  me ; 
and  when  I  am  frightened  I 
am  always  cross.  It  takes  me 
that  way.  So  I  answered, 
"No;  I  simply  hate  it." 

Tiresome  woman,  she  would 
go  on ;  and  shortly,  as  I  had 
expected,  she  started  on  Crom- 
well. I  registered  a  vow  that 
before  I  went  out  again  in 
Dublin  I  would  read  up  care- 
fully what  Cromwell  had  and 
had  not  done  in  Ireland.  He 
lived  250  years  ago,  it  is  true, 
but  the  deeds  of  no  one  else 
since  seem  to  count  at  all  with 
a  certain  class  of  Irishmen. 
We  once  had  a  house  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, in  the  stables  of 
which  Cromwell  was  reputed 
to  have  stabled  his  horses. 
Very  good  stables  they  were 
too.  That  was  the  nearest  I 
had  ever  got  to  Cromwell.  He 
was  also  reputed  to  have  laid 
waste  the  surrounding  country. 
But  they  seem  to  have  for- 
given him  there.  Indeed,  they 
have  absolutely  forgotten  him. 
I  quoted  to  the  Sinn  Fein  lady 
the  saying  of  a  famous  Ameri- 
can :  "  Englishmen  never  re- 
member history,  Irishmen  never 
forget  it,  and  Americans  never 
read  it." 

Upstairs,  after  dinner,  I  had 
another  shock.  The  bridge- 


table  was  ready — quite  ready 
— cards,  markers,  and  a  re- 
volver at  each  corner. 

The  General  told  me  that 
ever  since  the  murder  of  poor 
Colonel  Smythe,  one  of  his 
best  friends,  in  the  Club  at 
Cork,  he  had  always  had  a 
revolver  ready.  It  was  just 
the  moment  of  time  that  it 
took  Colonel  Smythe  to  take 
his  revolver  out  of  his  pocket 
that  cost  him  his  life. 

Alas  !  we  were  not  allowed 
to  play  bridge  even  ;  we  were 
still  talked  out.  In  spite  of 
my  rudeness  to  her,  she  asked 
me  to  go  and  see  her,  and  be 
introduced  to  some  of  her 
friends  who  shared  her  views. 
But  I  never  went.  Soon  after 
the  murders  of  21st  November 
I  received  a  long  letter  of 
sympathy  from  her,  but  I  did 
not  answer  it.  Somehow,  from 
a  woman  holding  her  views,  it 
struck  a  false  note,  and  I  did 
not  want  her  pity. 

Among  other  things  she  told 
us  that  night,  I  heard  that  for 
the  last  twenty  years  every 
child  in  the  South  of  Ireland 
was  brought  up  to  hate  Eng- 
land. They  learnt  to  read 
from  books  which  asked  this 
and  similar  questions:  "Which 
country  in  the  world  do  you 
hate  most  ?  "  Answer  :  "  Eng- 
land." These  same  books,  by 
the  way,  being  partly  paid 
for  by  money  supplied  by  the 
English  taxpayer. 

This  lady  appeared  to  be 
bringing  up  her  son  in  the  same 
way.  Her  husband  was  in  a 
British  regiment.  The  pity 
of  it! 
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The  extraordinary  thing  was 
that  later  on,  when  Dublin 
was  becoming  still  more  danger- 
ous, she  telephoned  almost  daily 
to  the  Military  for  protection  ; 
declared  that  she  was  in  great 
danger,  and  must  have  a  guard, 
which  was  finally  given  her. 
Her  love  for  her  countrymen 
did  not  seem  to  be  equalled 
by  her  trust  in  them  at  that 
time. 

We  dashed  back  home  at 
a  terrific  pace  through  the 
crowded  streets.  Everybody 
was  hurrying  to  get  home  before 
curfew.  We  hurried  because 
it  was  never  safe  for  these 
particular  motors  to  go  slowly 
through  Dublin.  A  fast-moving 
motor  is  harder  to  hit  with  a 
bomb  than  a  slow  one. 

The  others  hurried  to  get  in 
before  11  P.M.  After  that 
hour,  if  found  in  the  streets, 
they  would  be  taken  off  in  a 
military  lorry  to  spend  the 
night  at  the  nearest  police 
station ;  or  if  they  did  not 
stop  when  challenged,  they 
ran  the  risk  of  being  fired  at. 
The  Dublin  citizens  do  not 
take  many  risks  as  a  rule. 

Our  next  dinner-party  was 
at  the  residence — I  cannot  call 
it  a  house — of  another  and  a 
still  higher  official.  A  car  was 
not  sent  for  us,  and  the  taxi 
we  ordered  never  turned  up. 
Whether  because  I  had  stupidly 
told  him  where  we  were  going 
to  I  do  not  know,  but  I  sus- 
pected that  was  the  reason. 
We  managed  to  collect  an- 
other taxi,  and  started  off, 
already  very  late.  A  slight 
argument  with  the  sentry  at 


the  gate  made  us  later  still. 
He  evidently  did  not  like  our 
looks,  and  was  unwilling  to 
let  us  pass  in  our  humble  taxi. 
However,  our  hostess  had 
guessed  the  reason  for  our 
delay :  it  was  such  a  very 
common  occurrence  in  Ireland. 
She  told  me  that  she  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  entertain- 
ing :  so  many  civilians  were 
frightened  at  being  seen  too 
often  at  her  house. 

Every  motor  that  drives 
through  certain  gates  in  Dublin 
is  watched,  and  the  number 
taken,  and  the  occupants  noted. 
Perhaps,  naturally,  the  ordi- 
nary residents  were  not  very 
anxious  that  it  should  be  their 
motors,  so  noted. 

The  evening  passed  without 
incident.  I  did  not  actually 
see  any  revolvers,  though  a 
certain  slight  bulkiness  in 
several  pockets  roused  my  sus- 
picions. I  knew  where  to  look 
now.  It  always  amused  me  to 
see  with  what  delicate  care 
the  butlers  helped  visitors  on 
with  their  coats.  There  was 
none  of  that  tugging  and  pulling 
down  in  which  English  butlers 
indulge.  The  butler  in  Ireland 
knows  better.  Automatic  pis- 
tols go  off  so  easily. 

On  our  way  home  we  were 
held  up  at  the  corner  of  Graf- 
ton  Street — the  Bond  Street  of 
Dublin.  A  raid  was  in  pro- 
gress, all  traffic  was  stopped, 
and  we  had  to  wait  with  the 
rest  till  an  officer  came  and 
investigated  us.  It  was  a 
strange  scene,  and  an  un- 
pleasant one.  Crowds  of  scowl- 
ing, sullen  -  looking  men  and 
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women,  and  just  a  handful  of 
very  youthful  soldiers  and  one 
lorry.  I  felt  it  quite  probable 
that  one  side  or  the  other 
would  shoot  us.  Not  on  pur- 
pose, of  course.  But  it  would 
not  be  much  consolation  to 
know  it  was  only  a  mistake, 
and  as  we  sat  with  half  a  dozen 
rifles  levelled  at  our  car,  I  felt 
distinctly  anxious.  There  was 


always  a  chance  of  a  shot  in 
the  back  from  the  crowd  too. 
Doubtless,  a  good  many  of  them 
carried  revolvers. 

I  decided  I  would  not  go 
out  again  in  Dublin  at  night ; 
and  I  never  did,  except  in 
an  armoured  lorry  on  the 
night  of  21st  November,  and 
that  was  the  most  alarming 
experience  I  ever  had. 


CHAPTER  IV. — MOTORING  WITH  REVOLVERS   READY. 


Some  one  asked  me  the 
other  day,  when  motoring  about 
twenty  -  five  miles  an  hour 
through  an  English  lane, 
whether  we  were  going  too 
fast,  and  whether  I  was  nerv- 
ous. I  thought  of  some  of  my 
motor  drives  in  Ireland,  and 
smiled  at  the  idea.  There  I 
only  felt  nervous  when  we 
were  not  going  fast.  Though, 
up  to  21st  November,  one  only 
looked  on  life  as  pleasantly  ex- 
citing. I  never  had  the  slight- 
est idea  of  the  risks  we  ran, 
and  that  we  were  ever  in  any 
real  danger  never  entered  my 
head.  It  amused  me  to  motor 
out  to  golf  with  men  who  sat 
with  revolvers  on  their  knees. 
I  thought  they  were  very  care- 
ful of  themselves,  just  as  I 
thought  that  the  army  of  offi- 
cials who  lived  in  Dublin  Castle, 
and  never  went  outside  the 
gates,  valued  their  lives  very 
highly.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  I  do  not  still  think  so, 
though  perhaps  they  are  right. 
We  used  to  joke  about  these 
officials,  and  say  they  would 
have  to  stop  in  the  Castle  till 


they  became  entitled  to  their 
pensions,  and  then  leave  Ire- 
land by  aeroplane. 

The  first  time  I  went  to  play 
tennis  at  Dublin  Castle,  a  lady 
walked  round  the  court  during 
the  game,  and  laid  a  wreath 
on  the  grass.  Three  of  the 
victims  of  the  1916  rebellion 
were  buried  behind  the  tennis 
courts,  and  there  they  still  lie. 
I  am  not  sure  that  some  of 
those  who  now  live  in  the 
Castle  do  not  envy  them  their 
peace  and  rest.  I  often  asked 
friends,  who  did  venture  out 
at  intervals,  to  play  tennis  or 
golf  with  me ;  but  I  must  own 
I  always  had  a  slight  feeling 
of  relief  when  they  refused. 
I  was  not  exactly  frightened, 
as  I  have  said,  and  I  did  not 
realise  the  danger  they  were 
in,  nor  that  their  presence  was 
a  source  of  danger  to  me  ;  but 
as  things  got  worse  in  Dublin, 
as  they  rapidly  did  in  the 
autumn  of  1920,  I  felt  that  it 
was  better  for  them  not  to  be 
in  the  streets  and  in  unguarded 
houses.  Still  I  did  feel  that  it 
was  cowardly  and  unkind  not 
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to  ask  them  sometimes.  The 
one  person  who  I  was  perfectly 
convinced  was  safe,  luckily  for 
my  peace  of  mind,  was  my 
husband.  He  was  a  regimental 
officer,  and  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  politics,  secret 
service,  or  police,  and  we  were 
always  told  that  the  regular 
soldiers  were  popular,  and  that 
the  people  fully  realised,  as 
was,  and  is  now,  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  the  British  officer 
stood  between  them  and  ruin. 
For  had  it  not  been  for  the 
regimental  officers,  and  the 
discipline  they  enforced,  Dublin 
would  have  been  burned  long 
ago.  The  one  thing  that  I 
cannot  endure  now  when  motor- 
ing is  a  back  fire  or  a  burst 
tyre.  It  is  so  horribly  like  a 
revolver  shot,  and  that,  in 
Dublin,  always  meant  some- 
thing dreadful  happening.  I 
forget  I  am  no  longer  there, 
and  wonder  whether  any  one 
I  know  has  been  hurt. 

I  cannot  understand  how 
men  can  go  on,  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  mo- 
toring, living,  sleeping,  always 
in  danger,  always  with  their 
hands  on  their  revolvers.  They 
all  agree  that  it  is  much  worse 
than  France,  the  strain  far 
greater.  There  is  no  "  behind 
the  line  "  in  Ireland.  There 
is  no  relief  from  the  atmosphere 
of  murder  and  spying.  At 
every  street  corner  there  is  a 
knot  of  men  and  youths,  any 
of  whom  may  throw  a  bomb 
or  fire  a  shot  at  you,  in  the 
absolute  certainty  that,  in  that 
event,  no  one  will  give  them 
away;  and  that  they  will  be 


able  to  escape,  with  ease  and 
certainty,  down  a  side  street 
or  through  a  shop  or  house, 
leaving  the  innocent  passers-by 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  any  shots 
that  might  be  fired  in  reply. 

They  all  stare  into  the  motor 
as  you  pass.  Once,  when  I 
was  walking,  an  empty  motor 
passed  me,  which  I  recognised, 
as  did  a  man  who  was  standing 
near  me.  He  stepped  out  into 
the  road,  read  the  number 
carefully,  and  wrote  it  in  a 
notebook.  I  could  not  help 
turning  round  and  laughing  at 
him,  and  telling  him  not  to 
be  so  ridiculous.  I  have  never 
seen  any  one  so  taken  aback. 
The  numbers  of  these  cars  are 
always  being  changed,  which 
must  worry  the  Sinn  Fein 
picquets  a  little  ;  but  as  there 
are  hundreds  of  these  men, 
who  earn  good  pay  by  doing 
nothing  but  loaf  about  street 
corners,  spying  and  listening, 
I  suppose  the  new  numbers  are 
soon  known.  Of  course,  they 
have  lists  of  people  they  want, 
and  know  them  all  by  sight. 
These  lists  are  often  captured 
in  raids,  and  it  must  be  an 
odd  feeling  to  see  one's  own 
name  on  the  list  to  be  removed 
as  soon  as  possible. 

There  is  a  little  terrier  run- 
ning about  Dublin  Castle  which 
no  one  will  own.  He  is  quite 
a  happy  little  dog — every  one 
is  good  to  him,  every  one  feeds 
him  ;  but  no  one  now  will  call 
him  "  my  dog."  His  last  three 
masters  have  all  died  violent 
deaths.  The  first  died  for  his 
country  fighting  in  France ; 
the  second  and  third  were 
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murdered  in  Ireland.  That 
third  master  I  knew  rather 
well,  and  my  husband  very 
well.  We  were  driving  to  a 
bridge  tournament  when  we 
heard  of  his  death.  After  five 
years  of  the  war,  I  imagined 
I  had  no  feelings  left.  I  used 
to  hear  of  horror  after  horror 
with  dry  eyes,  and  seemed  to 
have  become  incapable  of  being 
moved  very  deeply  by  any- 
thing. But  in  Dublin  these 
tragedies  shook  me  to  the 
depths.  I  hated  to  go  out 
anywhere  ;  I  always  seemed  to 
hear  some  bad  news,  or  get 
mixed  up  in  some  horrid  dis- 
turbance. 

One  afternoon  I  was  coming 
back  with  a  friend  by  tram 
from  a  delightful  day's  golf, 
when  I  really  had  forgotten 
everything,  and  had  begun 
to  think  that  Ireland  was 
not  such  a  bad  country  after 
all.  Just  as  we  reached  the 
middle  of  Dublin,  our  tram 
suddenly  stopped.  I  heard 
shots,  and  saw  hundreds  of 
people  running  madly  in  every 
direction.  We  got  out  of  the 
tram  and  walked  up  a  side 
street,  where  we  found  an  out- 
side car,  and  got  on  it.  I 
asked  the  driver  what  had 
happened.  He  said  a  soldier 
had  been  killed,  and  that  the 
military  had  fired  back  and 
killed  two  civilians.  In  an  un- 
guarded moment — though  I  was 
generally  very  careful  of  what 
I  said  in  public — I  replied, 
"  And  a  good  thing  too."  He 
turned  round  in  his  seat  with 
a  look  of  fury,  and  said, 
"  There  are  not  many  who 
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would  let  you  live  to  say  that 
twice."  I  could  not  get  off 
the  car,  so  I  stayed  on,  feeling 
extremely  uncomfortable,  and 
feeling,  also,  that  I  hated  golf 
and  everything  else,  and  that 
really  one  could  not  even  at- 
tempt to  make  the  best  of 
things  in  a  country  where  such 
incidents  were  possible,  in  fact 
common. 

I  wondered  what  people 
would  say  in  England  if  they 
were  subject  to  those  sorts  of 
excitements  and  threats  when 
coming  home  from  a  peaceful 
day's  golf.  It  was  after  I  had 
been  in  Ireland  about  two 
months  that  I  was  told  by  a 
man,  whose  opinions  should 
have  carried  great  weight,  that 
I  had  no  right  to  be  over  there 
at  all.  That  he  strongly  dis- 
approved of  officers'  wives  be- 
ing in  Ireland,  and  that  he 
would  not,  on  any  account, 
have  his  own  wife  there,  and 
that,  if  he  had  his  own  way, 
he  would  pack  us  all  back  to 
England  at  once.  It  was  not 
safe  for  us,  and,  also,  it  ham- 
pered his  work,  as  they  were 
always  afraid  of  reprisals  on 
officers'  wives. 

There  had  been  several  rum- 
ours before  this  that  we,  the 
wives,  would  have  to  leave 
Ireland.  It  was  announced  in 
one  morning's  paper,  and  con- 
tradicted in  the  next.  But 
after  being  told  this,  as  I 
considered,  more  or  less  offi- 
cially, I  felt  sure  that  it  must 
be  only  a  matter  of  days 
before  I  should  have  to  pack 
up  and  go. 

But  weeks  passed,  and  noth- 
2r 
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ing  more  was  said.  I  asked 
once  why  we  were  allowed  to 
stay,  and  was  told  that  our 
leaving  would  make  such  a 
bad  impression  on  Ireland.  A 
curious  reason  for  allowing  us 
to  remain ;  or,  at  least,  I 
thought  so  later  on.  At  the 
time  I  do  not  suppose  that  I 
thought  about  the  matter  at 
all.  I  was  only  too  glad  that 
I  could  be  with  my  husband. 
I  even  had  my  little  daughter 
over  for  a  short  time.  While 
she  was  with  us,  the  Sinn 
Feiners  raided  a  house  for 
arms  a  few  doors  from  us. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of 
firing,  which  I  really  thought 
for  the  moment  was  small  boys 
playing  with  crackers.  The 
small  boys  of  Dublin  had  a 
pleasing  habit  of  exploding 
crackers  to  see  us  jump.  I 
never  disappointed  them.  Late- 
ly, I  understand,  this  habit  has 
ceased.  Tragedy  is  far  too  close 
to  the  surface,  and  an  exploded 
cracker  may  even  draw  a  pistol 
shot  from  an  overstrained  pa- 
trol. But,  at  that  time,  I 
could  not  imagine  real  firing 
in  our  eminently  respectable 
square,  the  Mayfair  of  Dublin, 
and  we  leant  out  of  the  window 
to  see  what  was  happening. 
We  heard  later  that  two  or 
three  people  had  been  slightly 
wounded,  but  luckily  it  was 
too  dark  to  see  anything,  and 
my  small  daughter  went  to 
bed,  much  disappointed,  and 
hoping  that  our  house  would 
be  the  next  to  be  raided.  For- 
tunately, when  that  time  came 
— and  it  was  very  far  from 
being  a  mere  raid  for  arms — 


she  was  safe  in  England.  I 
think  I  should  have  gone  mad 
if  she  had  been  present  on  that 
ghastly  day. 

She  and  I  used  to  ride 
together  daily  in  Phrenix 
Park,  but  even  there  one  could 
not  get  away  from  the  war. 
Unfortunately,  we  never  ad- 
mitted we  were  at  war,  though 
the  Irish  openly  declared  they 
considered  they  were  fighting 
against  England.  Mysterious- 
looking  men  skulked  about 
under  the  trees,  watching  every- 
thing and  everybody,  and  num- 
bers of  R.I.C.  and  soldiers 
surrounded  Viceregal  Lodge 
and  the  Chief  Secretary's  resi- 
dence. Later,  when  in  more 
tragic  circumstances,  I  myself 
stayed  at  the  latter  place,  I 
was  very  glad  the  soldiers  were 
there.  No  guard  would  have 
been  too  large  to  please  me 
then.  I  always  rode  a  mare 
that  had  been  my  husband's 
charger  in  France.  Thanks  to 
the  kindness  of  the  War  Office, 
she  had  been  sent  over  to  him 
from  Germany.  I  had  ridden 
her  there,  and  was  rejoiced  to 
see  her  again  in  Ireland.  She 
had  been  wounded  in  the  war, 
and  always  wore  the  three 
medal  ribbons  to  which  she 
was  entitled  on  her  brow-band. 
The  soldiers  loved  this  ;  not 
so  the  Sinn  Feiners,  and  I  got 
many  unpleasant  looks.  I  do 
not  know  how  I  could  have 
been  so  stupid  as  to  ride  her 
with  those  conspicuous  ribbons, 
but  one  simply  could  not  take 
things  seriously,  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  an  unsafe  thing  to 
do,  and  that  I  was  asking  for 
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trouble  never  even  entered  my 
head. 

If  I  did  worry  about  any- 
thing— and  I  could  not  help 
thinking  and  worrying  some- 
times— I  was  always  told  that 
things  were  getting  much  better, 
and  that  the  trouble  would 
soon  be  over. 

A  few  days  before  the  mur- 
ders of  21st  November,  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  had  a  flat  in  our 
house,  was  held  up  by  two  men 
outside  the  door  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  They  pressed 
a  revolver  against  her  chest, 
and  asked  her  a  number  of 
questions,  as  to  where  she 
lived,  and  so  on.  Even  this 
did  not  greatly  alarm  us.  My 
husband  did  tell  me  that  I 
must  always  be  indoors  before 
it  was  dark  ;  and  I  made  him 
promise  that  he  would  never 
walk  to  barracks  alone  in  the 
evening.  I  suppose  we  must 
have  got  callous  and  indifferent, 
and  every  one  was  so  heartily 
bored  with  it  all,  so  tired  of 
the  place  and  the  people. 

I  think  that  the  two  men 
who  could  really  write  a  good 
book  about  Ireland  in  these 
times  are  Michael  Collins,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Re- 
publican Army,  and  Eichard 
Mulcahy,  his  Chief  of  Staff. 
Amusing  Irish  stories  are  merely 
irritating  at  present,  and,  per- 
sonally, I  find  it  almost  im- 
possible to  imagine  that  Ireland 
and  the  Irish  people  ever  re- 
sembled the  country  and  the 
characters  portrayed  in  the 
delightful  books  I  loved  so 
much.  Those  same  delicious 
characters  are  probably  at  this 


moment — if  not  actually  en- 
gaged in  murder  at  four  hun- 
dred pounds  per  victim — dig- 
ging trenches  and  mining  roads 
for  the  small  sum  of  seven 
shillings  a  day — this,  I  believe, 
being  the  tariff  of  pay  in  the 
Eepublican  Army. 

But  Collins  and  Mulcahy's 
reminiscences  would  be  won- 
derfully interesting  and  excit- 
ing. They  might  also  be  amus- 
ing, if  they  have  a  sense  of 
humour. 

Practically  every  General,  on 
every  side,  has  written  his 
version  of  the  great  European 
war,  so  perhaps  some  day  these 
two  will  give  us  a  book  on  the 
Irish  war. 

One  day  in  their  lives,  not 
to  speak  of  the  nights,  must 
contain  more  incident  than 
fifty  years  of  most  men's.  The 
innumerable  and  hairbreadth 
escapes  which,  according  to  our 
people,  they  are  perpetually 
making,  sometimes  over  the 
roof,  sometimes  through  the 
cellar,  would  make  a  dramatic 
story.  Their  luck  must  turn 
some  day,  and  they  will  be 
caught.  Then  perhaps  they 
will  write  their  book.  But 
perhaps  not :  they  may  not 
have  time  to  write  it  then. 

The  countless  half-written 
letters  and  half-empty  cups  of 
tea  that  they  leave  behind 
them,  —  I  must  say,  though, 
I  was  a  little  shaken  when  the 
story  of  the  last  marvellous 
escape  was  told  me,  and  the 
narrator  explained  how  two 
half-empty  cups  stood  on  the 
table,  proving  clearly,  in  his 
mind,  that  they  had  been  in- 
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terrupted  at  afternoon  tea,  and 
had  escaped  by  seconds  of 
time. 

I  meekly  suggested  that  very 
likely  the  tea  was  some  that 
had  been  left  over  from  break- 
fast, and  that  the  maid,  being 
Irish,  had  probably  forgotten 
to  clear  it  away ;  but  my 
narrator  was  Irish  too,  and 
did  not  see  the  joke. 

Sometimes  Collins  &  Co.  got 
away  fully  dressed,  as  on  that 
occasion.  At  other  times  they 
escaped  in  shirts  or  pyjamas. 
There  can  be  no  two  opinions 


as  to  the  courage  and  brains 
of  these  two  at  least.  But 
what  a  life  ;  what  a  waste  of 
two  really  wonderful  men ! 

I  suppose  they  also  motor 
with  their  revolvers  in  their 
hands,  for  ever  expecting  that 
shout  of  "  Hands  up  !  "  Words 
so  familiar  to  both  sides,  but, 
alas  !  from  the  Sinn  Feiners 
it  is  usually  followed  quickly 
by  a  volley  of  shots. 

"  Hands  up  !  What  is  your 
name  !  "  The  order  is  obeyed, 
the  name  given — and  then, 
murder. 


CHAPTER  V. — RAIDS. 


Both  officers  and  men  in 
Dublin  rather  welcomed  a  raid 
than  otherwise  :  it  was  a  break 
in  the  monotony  of  the  ever- 
lasting guards.  There  was  al- 
ways the  hope  of  a  scrap,  of 
getting  a  little  of  their  own 
back.  When  volunteers  were 
called  for,  the  whole  regiment 
usually  responded.  Dressed  in 
filthy  old  clothes  and  rubber- 
soled  shoes,  especially  kept 
for  what  was  frequently  very 
dirty  work,  they  sallied  forth 
in  parties  of  twenty  or  so,  with 
one  or  more  officers.  These 
raids  were  usually  done  at 
night,  and  fearful  secrecy  was 
observed.  My  husband  came 
back  to  our  flat  about  tea-time 
as  usual.  He  stayed  for  dinner, 
and  then  about  9  o'clock  sud- 
denly announced  that  he  was 
going  out  again,  and  would 
not  be  back  that  night.  He 
was  always  so  afraid  that  a 
chance  word  would  arouse  the 


suspicions  of  the  Irish  ser- 
vants, who  doubtless  had  their 
own  means  of  communicating 
quickly  with  their  friends  out- 
side. No  one  who  has  not 
been  in  Ireland  lately  could 
possibly  realise  the  marvellous 
organisation  of  the  Sinn  Feiners, 
and  the  enormous  sums  of 
money  they  have  at  their 
command  for  Intelligence  work. 
Their  information  was  wonder- 
fully rapid  and  accurate,  and 
they  do  not  disdain  the  hum- 
blest instrument.  The  paper- 
boys, the  woman  who  sold 
flowers  and  who  was  allowed 
to  sit  in  the  hall  of  the  flats  with 
her  baskets,  were  all  part  of 
their  Intelligence  system.  Ever 
since  1916,  when  Asquith  re- 
leased the  rebel  leaders  who 
were  then  in  prison,  they  have 
been  busy,  while  we  were  fight- 
ing for  our  lives,  perfecting 
this  system,  collecting  money, 
and  organising  the  guerilla  war- 
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fare  which  they  are  now  waging 
so  successfully.  We  did  our 
best,  by  the  strictest  secrecy, 
to  struggle  against  this  mar- 
vellous information. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  these 
midnight  raids  never  even  called 
for  his  volunteers  until  a  few 
minutes  before  the  raid  was 
timed  to  start.  In  fact,  he 
actually  went  round  the  barrack 
rooms  and  roused  each  man 
from  his  bed.  With  all  his 
many  virtues,  the  British 
Tommy  is  a  confiding  person, 
and  the  ladies  he  met  in  the 
streets  were  often  members 
of  the  I.E. A.  The  party  then 
left  the  barracks  in  a  motor 
lorry,  which  went  by  a  circu- 
itous route  towards  the  house 
which  had  been  selected  for 
the  raid.  Some  few  hundred 
yards  away  it  halted.  Leaving 
a  few  men  to  guard  the  lorry, 
the  rest  ran  quickly  and  noise- 
lessly towards  the  house,  the 
plan  of  which  had  been  care- 
fully studied  before  leaving 
barracks.  Parties  previously 
detailed  went  straight  to  the 
doors  and  various  exits.  When 
all  were  in  position,  a  knock 
on  the  door  with  the  butt-end 
of  a  rifle  aroused  the  inhabit- 
ants. After  they  had  knocked, 
the  two  men  at  the  door  im- 
mediately sprang  to  one  side, 
to  avoid  the  very  strong  chance 
of  a  shot  being  fired  through  the 
panels  from  inside.  Once  the 
door  was  opened,  the  search 
party  entered,  leaving  a  strong 
picket  outside.  The  occupants 
of  the  house  usually  presented 
a  curious  appearance  in  various 
odd  deshabilles  ;  they  were  gen- 


erally terribly  frightened,  but 
when  they  realised  the  raiders 
were  soldiers  and  not  the  much 
more  feared  auxiliaries,  they 
became  calmer. 

Beds,  cupboards,  chimneys 
were  searched,  and  carpets 
raised.  Ladies'  clothing  hang- 
ing in  wardrobes  was  always 
carefully  investigated.  This 
was  often  a  favourite  hiding- 
place  for  revolvers,  ammuni- 
tion, or  seditious  documents. 
If  the  house  was  moderately 
clean  this  work  was  bearable, 
though  unpleasant.  But  there 
is  another  side  to  this  picture, 
and  some  of  the  descriptions 
given  to  me  by  officers,  to 
whose  unhappy  lot  had  fallen 
the  searching  of  some  of  the 
filthy  tenement  houses  in  which 
Dublin  slums  abound,  made  me 
quite  ill.  A  dozen  in  a  room 
and  five  or  six  in  a  bed  was 
quite  usual ;  and  imagine 
searching  such  a  bed  and  pull- 
ing the  mattress  to  pieces. 
One  officer  told  me  that  he  had 
found  four  human  beings,  two 
ducks  and  a  lamb,  in  one  bed, 
not  to  speak  of  hundreds  of 
smaller  and  unmentionable  ani- 
mals. A  few  days  in  hospital 
subsequent  to  a  raid  such  as 
this,  to  get  rid  of  a  complaint 
common  among  the  great  un- 
washed, were  often  necessary. 
It  annoyed  me  so  much  that 
the  men  returning  from  a  raid- 
ing party  had  always  to  submit 
to  the  indignity  of  being  care- 
fully searched.  This  was  due 
to  the  whines  and  complaints, 
totally  unjustifiable,  of  the 
Irish  rebels,  who  invariably 
claimed  compensation  from  the 
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hated  British  Government  for 
articles  missing  from  their 
houses  after  a  raid — articles 
which  they  had  probably  never 
possessed.  Even  necessary 
damage,  such  as  the  breaking 
of  a  lock  of  a  cupboard,  or  the 
accidental  smashing  of  a  pane 
of  glass,  was  always  paid  for. 
Truly  we  are  a  nation  of  fools, 
even  if  gentlemen. 

Of  course,  these  were  only 
small  and  comparatively  un- 
important military  raids.  The 
big  daylight  raids  were  often 
carried  out  by  combined  aux- 
iliary and  military  forces.  It 
was  quite  a  common  occur- 
rence, when  going  through  Dub- 
lin, to  find  a  whole  street,  or 
even  a  number  of  streets,  closed. 
Tanks,  lorries,  armoured  cars, 
all  took  part.  No  one  was 
allowed  to  pass  in  or  out  of 
the  street  involved.  Personally, 
I  always  retreated  hurriedly, 
as  did  all  sensible  persons,  when 
I  found  a  raid  in  progress. 
There  was  too  much  risk  from 
a  stray  bullet,  from  either  side, 
or  a  fragment  of  a  Sinn  Fein 
bomb.  These  big  raids  were 
planned  on  an  elaborate  scale. 
Dozens  of  sentries  picqueted 
every  corner.  A  house-to-house 
search  was  made,  and  usually 
numerous  arrests  were  effected. 
The  tanks  waddled  slowly  up 
and  down  the  street.  Ours 
usually  hurried  up  a  little  late, 
and  out  of  breath.  There  was 
a  narrow  street,  a  hill,  and  a 
nasty  corner  to  negotiate,  as 
it  left  the  barracks.  The  first 
time  it  came  out  it  leant  for  a 
moment  against  the  garden 
wall  of  the  civilian  hospital 


opposite,  which  hastily  col- 
lapsed like  a  pack  of  cards. 
Within  half  an  hour  a  claim 
for  compensation  for  wanton 
destruction  from  the  hospital 
authorities  was  in  the  Colonel's 
hands,  and,  as  usual,  they 
were  fully  paid.  But  to  me, 
ever  the  most  awe-inspiring 
sight  was  the  car  -  loads  of 
auxiliaries :  eight  or  ten  splen- 
did-looking men,  in  a  Crossley 
tender,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and 
flying  a  large  black-and-tan 
flag.  On  the  tan  half  a  large 
black  "  B  "  was  painted  ;  on 
the  black  bit,  the  letter  "  T." 
I  have  the  flag  of  the  169th 
Prussian  Infantry  that  flew 
over  Bonn  Barracks  before  the 
arrival  of  our  troops,  also  a 
Sinn  Fein  flag  captured  in  a 
raid  in  Dublin.  I  should  like 
to  add  to  my  collection  one  of 
these  new  flags  :  the  colours 
of  the  only  force  that  since 
the  days  of  Cromwell  have  ever 
really  ruled  Ireland.  I  know 
little  of  what  the  auxiliaries 
have  really  done,  or  left  un- 
done, but  I  do  know  that  they 
have  put  the  fear  of  God  into 
the  Irish  rebels.  When  criticis- 
ing them,  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  these  men  are 
the  survivors  of  the  glorious 
company  of  those  who  fought 
and  died  for  England.  They 
themselves,  at  least,  still  re- 
member their  fallen  comrades. 
For  I  saw  them,  a  quiet  little 
group,  with  uncovered  heads, 
on  Armistice  Day,  during  the 
two  minutes  of  what  should 
have  been  silence.  Only  half 
a  dozen  other  people  near  me 
in  the  crowded  noisy  street 
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in  which  I  stood  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  that  two  minutes  ap- 
pointed for  the  remembrance 
of  a  world's  sorrow,  and  some- 
how this  attitude  of  callous 
indifference  among  the  general 
public  gave  me  more  pain  than 
anything  else  I  saw  in  Ireland. 
And,  God  knows,  I  have  seen 
enough. 

The  previous  year  I  was  in 
Germany  on  Armistice  Bay. 
All  traffic  was  stopped.  All 
heads  bared,  and  conquerors 
and  conquered  alike  united  in 
tribute  to  their  glorious  dead  ; 
for  the  dead  belong  to  no 
country. 

There  is,  yet,  a  third  sort 
of  raid,  which  is  undertaken 
by  two  or  three  daring  spirits 
only.  It  occasionally  happens 
that  the  whereabouts  of  some 
desperate  and  much  -  wanted 
member  of  the  I.E. A.  becomes 
known  to  the  authorities. 
These  rebels  are  always  sur- 
rounded by  their  own  particu- 
lar body  of  guards  and  spies. 
The  slightest  attempt  at  an 
organised  raid,  on  a  large  scale, 
would  at  once  give  the  alarm, 
and  the  wanted  men  would 
quickly  fade  away,  to  appear 
shortly  in  another  quarter  of 
the  town.  The  only  chance  of 
getting  them  is  a  sudden  dash. 
They  are  desperate  men,  and 
the  raiders  know  well  that 
shooting  is  bound  to  come,  and 
it  is  just  a  question  of  who  gets 
a  shot  in  first.  These  raids 
usually  end  in  tragedy. 

I  had  absolutely  no  idea 
until  after  the  murders  of 
21st  November  of  the  awful 
risks  run  by  our  men,  when  one 


of  the  few  survivors  of  the 
original  Intelligence  Service 
opened  my  eyes  to  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  of  their  lives. 
He  would  probably  never  have 
spoken  then  had  not  the  hor- 
rors of  that  day  shaken  him 
to  the  depths.  He  told  me  of 
whole  nights  spent  in  lonely 
railway  cuttings,  when  the 
slightest  sound  would  have 
resulted  in  discovery  and  im- 
mediate death.  Of  long  crawls 
over  marshy  fields,  ending,  per- 
haps, in  a  sudden  dash  and  a 
volley  of  revolver  shots.  I 
had  seen  those  men  leaving 
the  house,  night  after  night, 
but  I  never  knew  or  guessed 
what  their  work  was,  or  still 
less,  of  the  months  of  train- 
ing they  had  had  in  this 
special  work  before  coming  to 
Ireland. 

Bloodhounds  are  sometimes 
used  in  raids,  but  are  not  very 
successful  in  Dublin.  They 
quickly  lose  the  scent  in  a 
crowded  street,  or  the  wanted 
man  probably  gets  into  a  wait- 
ing motor-car,  and  escapes  them 
that  way.  Every  old  and  new 
method  is  used  to  run  the 
murder  gang  to  ground,  for 
until  they  are  caught  there 
can  be  no  settlement  in  Ireland. 
But  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation, if  not  actively  helping 
the  murderers,  are  at  best 
passive.  They  are  either  ter- 
rorised or  indifferent.  History 
tells  us  that  Ireland  has  always 
been  indifferent  to  murder. 

There  was  a  fourth  and  un- 
official form  of  raiding,  but  the 
time  for  that  has  passed  now. 
Four  or  five  of  the  older  sol- 
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diers,  who   knew  how  to  use  open    fight,    and    both    sides 

their    fists,    would    go    into    a  enjoyed    these    comparatively 

public-house  on  the  quays  of  bloodless  battles.    Alas  !  much 

the  Liffey,  and  order   drinks,  blood,   as   well   as   water,   has 

Then,  standing  up,  they  would  passed  under  O'Connell's  Bridge 

sing    "  God   Save   the   King,"  since  those  days,  even  though 

insisting   that   every   one   else  so  short  a  time  ago,  and  both 

should   stand   up   too.     There  sides    now,    when    they    fight, 

are  still  Irishmen  who  love  an  fight  to  kill. 


CHAPTER  VI. — TRAVELLING  IN   IRELAND. 


A  visit  to  an  Irish  race- 
course had  for  years  been  an 
ambition  of  my  life.  We 
arranged  to  go  to  a  meeting 
at  the  Curragh.  We  were  to 
lunch  with  some  great  friends 
there  first,  and  we  were  looking 
forward  to  it  immensely.  My 
husband  took  a  day  off,  and, 
dressed  in  our  best,  we  went 
down  about  nine  o'clock  to  the 
waiting  taxi.  It  actually  was 
there,  too.  As  a  rule,  it  was 
we  who  did  the  waiting.  The 
driver,  however,  when  I  told 
him  to  drive  to  Kingsbridge 
Station,  was  discouraging.  "  It 
is  no  use  going  there,  the  trains 
are  off ;  you  won't  get  to  the 
races  to -day."  However,  he 
did  not  give  any  reason,  and 
thinking  he  was  talking  non- 
sense, we  said  we  would  go 
and  see.  The  station  looked 
very  much  as  usual.  The 
train  was  waiting,  and  there 
were  a  few  people  sitting  in 
the  carriages,  and  a  large  crowd 
on  the  platform.  I  did  not 
see  any  engine,  but  I  did 
see  a  dozen  men  of  the  E.I.C. 
carrying  their  rifles.  I  feared 
the  worst,  as  I  had  heard  that 
the  railwaymen  were  refusing 


to  carry  armed  police  or  sol- 
diers. But  I  thought  surely  the 
Irish  were  too  sporting  to  let 
just  a  few  men  spoil  a  race 
meeting,  and  we  went  to  take 
the  tickets.  No  good.  The 
train  would  not  start.  The 
engine-driver  would  not  bring 
back  his  engine  until  the  E.I.C. 
went  home.  We  asked  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  party 
if  he  did  not  think  that  he 
could  take  his  men  home  ;  but 
he  said  it  would  be  impossible, 
and  that  he  would  stay  there 
all  day  if  necessary.  He  did 
stay  there  all  day.  We  heard 
afterwards  that  the  first  train 
left  the  station  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  We 
extracted  a  little  mild  amuse- 
ment from  seeing  a  few  cabs 
and  cars  drive  up  late,  laden 
with  luggage,  in  a  wild  hurry 
to  catch  the  trains,  which  we 
knew  were  not  going  to  start ; 
and  after  waiting  dismally  about 
we  left.  I  went  home  by  tram, 
and  my  husband  back  to  bar- 
racks. I  despatched  a  gloomy 
telegram  to  my  friends  at  the 
Curragh.  For  once  I  did  not 
care  what  I  wrote  or  said,  or 
who  heard  me.  It  was  an 
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expensive  telegram,  but  it  was 
a  slight  relief  to  my  feelings. 
This  was  my  only  attempt  to 
attend  races  in  Ireland  :   I  was 
too    disgusted    to    try    again. 
Next  time  I  was  asked  to  the 
Curragh,  it  was  to  play  tennis. 
In  spotless  white  serge  I  sat 
in  the  railway  carriage,  waiting 
for  the  train  to  move.    It  ap- 
parently   was    going    to    start 
this    time,    and    I    felt    quite 
cheerful  and  hopeful.    A  horrid- 
looking    old    man    approached 
me,  and  said,  "  Are  you  going 
to  emigrate  f    If  so,  you  must 
go  home."     I  put  out  an  im- 
maculate white  shoe  and  silk- 
clad  leg,  and  very  nearly  kicked 
him.    Did  I  look  like  an  Irish 
emigrant  f    I  was  quite  speech- 
less with  wrath.     My  friends 
shrieked  with  laughter  when  I 
arrived  and  told  them  the  story, 
but  for  once  I  could  not  see  a 
joke  against  myself.   The  I.E. A. 
were  endeavouring  to  stop  the 
emigration   of   all   able-bodied 
men  and  women.    They  needed 
them  all  in  their  army,  for  the 
women  are  almost  as  useful  as 
the  men.     So  they  watch  the 
railway  stations,  and  question 
all    likely-looking    people,    of 
whom,  apparently,  I  was  one. 
Awful  thought ! 

Our  next  journey  by  train 
was  from  Dublin  to  Belfast. 
We  were  going  on  ten  days' 
leave  to  Scotland.  We  were 
very  doubtful  if  we  should  get 
away,  as  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Cork  was  then  hunger-striking, 
and  we  knew  that,  if  he  died, 
it  was  probable  that  all  leave 
would  be  stopped.  But  he 
had  been  dying  for  so  long  ; 


every  plan  we  had  made  for 
weeks  was  always  made  with 
the  proviso  that,  if  he  died, 
the  arrangements  would  be 
cancelled.  So  we  determined 
to  start  at  any  rate,  and  to 
trust  to  luck  and  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  not  to  be  recalled. 

Half-way  between  Dublin  and 
Belfast  the  train  stopped  at  a 
small  station,  and,  to  our  dis- 
gust, about  fifty  armed  E.I.C. 
boarded  the  train.    There  was 
a  fierce  and  prolonged  alterca- 
tion, in  which  every  one  took 
part.      We   had   allowed   our- 
selves one  hour  and  a  half  to 
get   from   one   station   to   the 
other    at    Belfast.      We    were 
catching  the  boat  from  Larne 
to    Stranraer,     and    motoring 
from  Stranraer  to  our  destina- 
tion,  where  there  was   a   big 
shoot  the  next  morning.    With 
dismay   we   saw   the   minutes 
slipping  away,  while  the  engine- 
driver  argued  as  to  whether  he 
would,  or  would  not,  remove 
his  engine.    At  last  he  decided 
to  go  on.     We  were  very  late 
by    then,    but    when    we    did 
arrive  at  Belfast,  more  trouble 
awaited    us.      About    a    mile 
from  the  station  I  looked  out 
of  the  window,  and  saw  soldiers 
guarding   the   line   with   fixed 
bayonets,    one    soldier    about 
every  fifty  yards.    What  could 
they  want  ?    We  were  in  Ulster, 
Union  Jacks  waved  from   al- 
most   every    building,    and    I 
really  felt  safe  at  last.     What 
they  did  want  was  some  one 
on  our  train.    The  station  was 
crowded  with  troops,  and  the 
porter    said    it    was    no    good 
moving  our  luggage,  as  neither 
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passengers  nor  luggage  would 
be  allowed  to  leave  the  train. 
Truly  the  woes  of  unfortunate 
people  who  traveLJby  train  in 
Ireland  are  many.  The  boats 
to  Scotland  only  leave  every 
twenty-four  hours,  and  twenty  - 
four  hours  in  Belfast  out  of 
only  ten  days'  leave  was  not 
an  inviting  prospect.  But  the 
soldiers  were  Scotch.  The  offi- 
cer was  kind,  and  accepted  my 
husband's  word  that  he  was 
an  officer  on  leave,  and  that  I 
was  his  wife.  It  seemed  to  be 
a  woman  the  soldiers  were 
particularly  looking  for.  I  im- 
plored them  to  let  me  go 
through.  I  said  I  was  myself 
Scotch,  that  I  was  going  to 
Scotland,  and  that  I  simply 
must  get  away  from  this  hate- 
ful country.  And  they  smiled, 
and  let  me  pass.  So,  walking 
through  lines  of  bayonets,  we 
eventually  left  the  station,  with 
about  seven  minutes  to  get 
across  the  city.  We  did  it  at 
a  gallop,  with  our  luggage 
piled  on  to  an  outside  car.  I 
had  rather  hated  those  cars 
till  then  ;  but  it  is  wonderful 
what  they  can  carry,  and  what 
they  can  do.  No  one  but  an 
Irish  jarvey  would  have  gal- 
loped through  those  crowded 
slippery  streets.  One  large 
trunk  apparently  rested  on  the 
horse's  tail.  The  driver  was 
perched  on  my  hat-box,  and 
we  clung  on  at  the  back.  Not 
that  I  ever  did  anything  else 
but  cling  on  an  outside  car. 
I  never  did  acquire  the  art  of 
lolling  gracefully.  We  caught 
the  train,  and  I  sank  into  a 
seat,  with  my  legs  feeling  like 


cotton-wool.  I  did  not  really 
recover  till  I  stood  on  Scotch 
soil,  where  I  nearly  hugged  the 
porter,  with  his  heavenly  Scotch 
voice.  It  was  good  to  be  there 
again. 

While  we  were  in  Scotland, 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork  did 
die,  but  my  husband,  to  our 
surprise,  was  not  recalled.  Other 
officers  who  were  on  leave  from 
England  had  to  return,  because 
of  the  railway  strikes ;  but,  as 
we  explained,  a  railway  strike 
or  so  was  nothing  to  us.  They 
were  not  noticed  among  the 
other  disorders  in  the  country 
we  came  from.  I  was  amazed 
at  the  interest  taken  in  Ireland 
by  the  country  people  where 
we  were  staying.  Even  the 
old  keeper  who  took  me  fishing 
had  a  great  deal  to  say  on  the 
subject.  He  explained  that  it 
was  not  the  murdering  he 
minded  so  much,  as  the  fact 
that  no  one  lifted  a  hand  to 
help  the  unfortunate  victim  ; 
and  he  quoted  the  case  of  the 
poor  man  who  was  dragged  out 
of  a  tram  in  a  crowded  Dublin 
street,  without  the  slightest 
effort  being  made  by  any  one 
to  stop  the  murderers.  That, 
he  thought,  was  very  cowardly. 
I  agreed  with  him  it  was. 

I  found  people  in  England 
at  this  time  were  very  apathetic 
about  Ireland  ;  there  was  far 
more  feeling  in  Scotland. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
religious  question  has  got  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  it ; 
Ulster  and  the  West  of  Scot- 
land are  very  near  akin,  and 
they  detest  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church.  There  is  no  doubt, 
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also,  that  the  sympathies  of 
Roman  Catholic  countries  are 
largely  with  the  south  of  Ire- 
land. Even  in  Belgium,  which 
owes  nothing  to  Ireland,  and 
so  much  to  England,  there  is  a 
considerable  party  who  actively 
support  the  Sinn  Fein  cause, 
both  with  sympathy  and  with 
money.  This  can  only  be 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
Church,  which  assists  the  vigor- 
ous Sinn  Fein  propaganda  in 
that  country  and  others.  A 
friend  of  ours  in  Brussels,  a 
Belgian  lady,  took  a  photo- 
graph of  my  husband  to  a 
shop  to  be  framed,  shortly 
after  the  murders  of  21st  Nov- 
ember. She  explained  to  the 
woman  in  the  shop  that  he 
had  been  nearly  killed  in  Dub- 
lin in  the  massacre  of  the 
previous  Sunday.  The  woman 
replied,  "  I  am  sorry  if  he  was 
a  friend  of  yours,  but  what  a 
splendid  thing  it  was.'  To 
me,  if  I  did  not  know  it  to  be 
true,  this  remark  would  be 
absolutely  unbelievable.  I  was 
in  Brussels  with  my  husband 
just  after  the  Armistice,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people  for 
every  British  soldier.  When 
we  got  into  a  tram,  every  one 
got  up  to  give  us  seats,  and 
everybody  said  something  nice 
about  the  English  General.  Two 
years  later,  when  that  same 
officer  is  the  victim,  with  many 
other  British  officers,  of  a 
brutal  attack,  a  Brussels  shop- 
keeper says,  "  How  splendid  !  " 
We  got  back  to  Ireland  with- 
out incident  about  5th  Novem- 
ber. I  believe  in  presentiments, 


and  in  no  other  way  can  I 
account  for  the  horrible  feeling 
of  depression  I  felt  during  the 
next  fortnight.  Naturally  I  did 
not  like  going  back,  but  it  was 
more  than  that.  I  felt  abso- 
lutely and  utterly  miserable. 
I  missed  one  officer  who  had 
a  flat  in  the  house,  and  was 
told  that  he  had  gone  on  leave. 
Later  on,  when  I  went  to  see 
my  husband  in  hospital,  I 
found  that,  far  from  being  on 
leave,  he  had  been  badly 
wounded  in  a  raid  while  we 
were  away.  I  must  own  that, 
at  this  time,  I  did  feel  rather 
nervous  ,  occasionally.  There 
were  four  Secret  Service  men 
living  in  the  house,  and  two 
others  came  in  to  meals,  and 
I  did  wonder  sometimes  if  it 
was  safe  for  them  and  for  us. 
My'  husband  very  frequently 
slept  in  barracks.  Nearly  every 
night  there  was  firing  now, 
usually  just  a  .shot  or  two,  but 
sometimes  a  regular  volley. 
The  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
place  was  more  than  ever  hos- 
tile, and  I  struggled  with  my 
depression,  and  told  myself  it 
was  only  because  I  had  been 
so  thoroughly  spoiled  in  Scot- 
land. But  it  was  no  good.  I 
was  just  miserable.  Even  the 
servants  in  the  house  seemed 
different ;  certainly  one  of  them 
did.  I  thought,  too,  that  I 
was  followed  home  once  or 
twice,  and  could  not  understand 
why  such  an  unimportant  per- 
son as  myself  should  be  watched. 
But  I  realise  now  that  they 
watched  every  one  who  went 
to  and  from  that  ill-fated 
house. 
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CHAPTER  VH. — 21ST   NOVEMBER. 


Extract  from  the  '  Times,' 
Monday,  22nd  November  : — 

"At  9  o'clock  yesterday 
morning  gangs  of  assassins 
visited  simultaneously  a  num- 
ber of  selected  houses  and 
hotels  in  Dublin,  and  in  cir- 
cumstances of  revolting  bru- 
tality murdered  at  least  four- 
teen British  officers  and  ex- 
officers,  and  wounded  five  more. 
In  two  or  three  cases  officers' 
wives  were  pulled  out  of  bed, 
and  their  husbands  murdered 
in  front  of  them." 

Extract  from  a  letter  written 
by  Father  Dominic,  a  Eoman 
Catholic  priest,  who  was  ar- 
rested a  few  weeks  later  : — 

"  Sunday,  November  21st, 
was  a  wonderful  day  in  Dublin." 

Above  are  the  two  points  of 
view,  English  and  Sinn  Fein, 
of  one  of  the  most  ghastly 
massacres  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

It  is  exactly  three  months 
to-day  since  "  Bed  Sunday  " 
in  Dublin.  I  am  writing  this 
on  a  Sunday  morning ;  like 
21st  November,  it  is  a  fine 
sunny  day.  In  the  distance 
I  hear  the  sound  of  church 
bells.  They  were  ringing  that 
Sunday  morning  too,  summon- 
ing the  people,  some  to  Mass, 
and  others  to  murder. 

My  husband  had  hurried 
over  his  dressing,  as  he  was  to 
take  a  Church  Parade  at  the 


Commander-in-Chief's.  I  was 
wearing  a  blouse  with  a  lot  of 
tiresome  little  buttons.  Had 
it  not  been  for  those  silly 
little  buttons  I  should  have 
gone  down  to  breakfast  with 
my  husband,  and  should  have 
had  the  agony  of  seeing  him 
and  others  killed  or  wounded 
before  my  eyes,  and  should 
probably  have  been  shot  my- 
self. I  was  standing  at  my 
bedroom  window  struggling 
with  the  cuff  of  my  blouse, 
when  I  saw  a  man  get  over  the 
garden  wall.  I  watched  him 
idly  ;  in  spite  of  five  months 
in  Dublin  and  constant  alarms 
and  excitements  I  felt  no  fear, 
and  not  much  anxiety.  I 
thought  he  had  come  to  see 
one  of  the  maids.  But  directly 
I  saw  him  take  a  revolver  out 
of  his  pocket  my  fears  were 
aroused,  and  I  rushed  to  the 
door,  and  shouted  to  my  hus- 
band, who  had  left  the  room 
a  few  minutes  before.  It  is  a 
bitter  thought  now  that  if  I 
had  raised  the  alarm  directly 
I  saw  the  man  get  over  the 
wall  I  might  have  roused  some 
of  the  other  officers,  though  I 
believe  from  the  evidence  col- 
lected that  it  is  fairly  clear 
that  several  of  the  murderers 
were  already  in  the  house  when 
this  man  got  into  the  garden. 
Their  organisation  was  perfect. 
My  husband  was  unarmed. 
The  Staff  and  regimental  officers 
who  occupied  flats  in  this  and, 
I  believe,  other  similar  build- 
ings, had  been  warned  and 
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advised  that  it  would  be  wiser 
not  to  carry  revolvers  or  to 
keep  them  in  their  rooms  :  on 
the  same  principle,  I  suppose, 
as  the  Dublin  Metropolitan 
Police  were  also  unarmed — 
i.e.,  if  you  did  not  hurt  any 
one  no  one  would  hurt  you,  and 
if  we  had  no  weapons  in  our 
rooms  we  should  not  be  raided, 
and  raids  had  been  frequent 
in  our  neighbourhood :  accurate 
information  as  to  where  such 
weapons  would  be  found  was 
apparently  always  given  by 
servants  in  the  various  houses. 

The  four  other  officers  who 
had  rooms  in  the  house  each, 
I  know  now,  had  several  revol- 
vers, but  they  never  used  them. 
No  one  fired  a  shot.  I  imagine 
they  were  surprised  and  shot 
down  before  they  even  had 
time  to  arm  themselves. 

Our  first  thought  was  for 
those  friends  who  lived  on  the 
lower  floors,  and,  after  looking 
at  the  man  in  the  garden,  my 
husband  rushed  down  to  warn 
them,  and  to  bolt  the  hall 
door. 

It  was  too  late.  The  hall 
was  full  of  armed  men.  He 
was  ordered  to  put  his  hands 
up  and  to  give  his  name.  He 
did  so,  and  added,  "  There  are 
women  in  the  house."  The 
murderers  answered,  "We  know 
it."  At  that  moment  the  door 
behind  my  husband  opened, 
and  he,  fearing  that  one  of 
the  officers  he  had  hoped  to 
warn  was  coining  out  of  his 
room,  shouted,  "  Look  out, 

M ."     As    he    spoke    they 

fired    and    shot    my    husband 
through  the  shoulder,  and  he 


fell  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
He  scrambled  up,  but  was 
shot  again  through  the  back. 
Getting  up  again,  he  half -walked 
and  half-crawled  upstairs. 

The  other  officer,  who  had 
not  heard  my  husband's  warn- 
ing, was  also  fired  at  twice, 
and  fell  at  his  wife's  feet,  she 
herself  being  slightly  wounded 
in  the  knee. 

I  had  remained  in  my  room, 
watching  from  the  window  the 
man  in  the  garden,  who  stood 
a  few  feet  from  the  back 
entrance,  revolver  in  hand, 
ready  to  fire  if  any  one  tried  to 
escape  through  that  door. 

I  heard  six  shots  only,  though 
subsequently  I  found  at  least 
fifty  must  have  been  fired; 
but  the  building  was  a  large 
one,  and  except  for  these  six 
they  had  all  been  fired  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house  and  on 
the  other  stairs. 

I  was  in  an  agony  of  anxiety, 
but  I  had  sworn  to  my  husband 
that  I  would  not  leave  my 
window.  The  door  opened, 
and  he  came  in ;  his  shoulder 
was  covered  with  blood,  but 
his  first  words  were,  "  It's 
all  right,  darling ;  they  have 
only  hit  outlying  portions  of 
me.  Go  back  to  the  window." 

He  looked  much  as  usual, 
and  as  he  had  apparently 
walked  upstairs  (I  can  never 
understand  now  how  he  did 
get  back  to  the  room  alone 
and  unaided),  I  did  not  think 
he  could  be  very  badly  hurt, 
so  I  did  as  I  was  told.  I  saw 
about  twenty  men  running  and 
cycling  away  down  a  lane, 
and  I  also  saw  the  man  in  the 
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garden  being  helped  to  escape 
by  one  of  the  servants  from  the 
flat,  who  came  out  with  a  key 
and  let  him  out  through  an- 
other exit.  It  was  a  dreadful 
moment.  1  had  watched  him 
so  carefully,  and  I  did  think 
that  he,  at  least,  would  be 
caught. 

I  then  turned  to  my  husband, 
and  found  to  my  horror  that  he 
was  just  losing  consciousness, 
and  that  the  bed  on  which  he 
was  lying  was  soaked  with 
blood.  I  took  off  his  coat, 
and  saw  four  bullet  holes — 
two  in  his  arm  and  shoulder, 
a  horrible-looking  one  in  his 
back,  and  another  in  front. 
We  found  afterwards  that  these 
were  two  entry  and  two  exit 
holes,  but  I  thought  at  the 
time  that  he  had  received 
four  wounds.  He  was  con- 
scious again,  and  I,  thinking 
he  was  the  only  one  wounded, 
rushed  downstairs  for  help. 
Never  to  my  dying  day  shall 
I  forget  the  scene  in  the  hall 
and  on  the  stairs,  where  four 
officers  had  been  shot.  There 
were  great  splashes  of  blood 
on  the  walls,  floor,  and  stairs, 
bits  of  plaster  were  lying  about, 
and  on  the  walls  were  the 
marks  of  innumerable  bullets. 
Fortunately,  with  two  excep- 
tions, the  murderers  had  been 
so  panic  -  stricken  themselves 
and  their  hands  so  shaky  that 
their  firing  had  been  wild  in 
the  extreme,  and  to  this  fact 
my  husband  and  one  other 
officer  owed  their  lives. 

I  turned  round  the  corner 
of  the  inner  hall,  and  saw  a 
patch  of  blue,  and  found  a 


man  in  bright-blue  pyjamas 
lying  at  the  top  of  the  kitchen 
stairs.  He,  I  knew,  had  a  flat 
on  the  fourth  floor.  Why 
they  brought  him  down  and 
shot  him  in  the  hall  I  do  not 
know.  I  leant  over  him.  He 
was  shot  through  both  lungs. 
I  could  do  nothing,  and  I  knew 
if  I  was  going  to  help  my 
husband  I  must  think  only  of 
him,  for  there  was  a  limit  to 
my  physical  and  mental  powers 
of  endurance ;  so  reluctantly 
I  left  him.  The  outer  hall  was 
by  then  full  of  people,  and  I 
found  that  doctors  (there  were 
at  least  six  living  within  a  few 
hundred  yards)  had  already 
been  sent  for.  I  then  heard 
that  two  officers  were  lying 
dead  upstairs,  and  two  were 
dangerously  wounded  ;  in  fact, 
that  not  one  of  the  six  officers 
who  lived  in  the  house  had 
escaped. 

I  cannot  describe  the  awful 
feeling  of  sick  horror  that 
came  over  me,  and  how  I 
literally  shook  with  mingled 
feelings  of  pity  and  passionate 
anger.  I  went  to  the  telephone, 
rang  up  the  barracks,  and  im- 
plored them  to  send  soldiers 
at  once,  and  then  tore  upstairs 
again  to  my  husband.  I  seized 
rugs  and  hot-water  bottles  from 
the  bed  of  an  old  Irish  lady 
who  had  the  flat  below  us. 
I  found  her  in  a  terrible  state 
of  agitation,  cursing  the  British 
Government,  but  I  had  no 
time  to  waste  on  her. 

At  last  the  doctors  came  to 
my  room.  They  told  me  they 
had  already  seen  the  other 
wounded,  and,  leaving  them 
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with  my  husband,  I  went  down- 
stairs again.  I  expected  the 
troops  any  moment,  and  I 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  the 
servant  I  had  seen  helping 
one  of  the  murderers  to  escape 
was  arrested  the  moment  they 
arrived.  I  could  not  rest  till 
I  knew  the  house  was  sur- 
rounded by  soldiers.  I  feared 
the  murderers  might  come 
back  to  finish  their  bloody 
task. 

At  last  a  party  of  the  regi- 
ment arrived,  and  with  them 
our  soldier  servant.  He  was 
the  same  man  who  had  de- 
serted the  day  after  I  arrived 
in  Dublin.  He  had  not  gone 
far  before  he  repented  and 
returned,  and  after  he  had 
served  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment I  had  pleaded  for  him, 
and  had  been  allowed  to  have 
him  back  as  our  orderly.  After 
all,  no  one  could  be  blamed 
for  running  away  from  Dublin. 
Thank  God,  I  had  him  with 
me  that  day.  He  was  the  one 
person  in  the  house  who  re- 
mained unmoved  and  imper- 
turbable ;  he  had  come  to 
clean  boots,  but  it  was  all 
one  to  him,  and  he  did  every- 
thing for  everybody.  After 
an  agonising  period  of  uncer- 
tainty, the  doctors  told  me 
they  did  not  consider  my  hus- 
band's wounds  dangerous,  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  was 
moved  to  the  Military  Hospital. 
The  other  more  dangerous  cases 
were  taken  to  a  nursing  home 
almost  next  door,  but  I  was 
firm,  and  implored  to  be  allowed 
to  take  him  to  our  hospital. 
I  would  not  have  trusted  any 


one  I  loved  in  any  nursing 
home  in  Ireland  that  day. 

It  was  arranged  that  I  should 
move  my  things  to  the  barracks, 
so  after  taking  my  husband  to 
the  hospital  (where  the  very 
sight  of  the  matron  and  sisters 
inspired  me  with  confidence), 
I  returned  to  the  flats  to  lock 
up.  The  place  filled  me  with 
loathing. 

I  found  my  orderly  waiting 
for  me  with  tea.  I  must  have 
drunk  buckets  of  tea  that  day  ; 
every  few  minutes  some  one 
brought  me  tea  or  brandy,  or 
both,  and  I  obediently  drank 
it  all.  He  had  already  tidied 
up  my  room  and  washed  the 
hall  and  stairs.  I  found  my 
husband's  clothing  soaking  in 
the  bath,  and  I  could  not  help 
smiling,  though  I  never  felt 
less  like  smiling  in  my  life, 
when  we  had  a  heated  alterca- 
tion as  to  whether  Lux  soap 
or  salt  was  best  for  taking  out 
blood-stains.  I  suggested  Lux. 
He  preferred  salt. 

Our  regiment  was  still  guard- 
ing the  house  when  I  returned, 
and  some  of  the  men  came  up 
and  spoke  to  me.  Several  of 
them  had  tears  in  their  eyes. 
They  had  heard  my  husband 
was  dead.  Many  of  them  had 
served  with  him  in  Malta  and 
India.  Others  had  fought  under 
him  at  the  Dardanelles  and  in 
France. 

I  wonder  what  those  men 
thought  when  stretcher  after 
stretcher  was  carried  out  in 
front  of  them,  and  they  had 
not  been  able  to  fire  a  shot  or 
strike  a  blow.  I  think  it  speaks 
well  for  the  magnificent  disci- 
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pline  of  the  regiment  that  in 
spite  of  the  fierce  anger  they 
felt,  not  one  act  of  reprisal  in 
any  shape  or  form  took  place 
that  night  or  during  the  ensuing 
week.  Later  on  a  special  order 
of  appreciation  and  thanks  was 
issued  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief. 

I  cannot  end  this  chapter 
and  this  most  horrible  episode 
of  my  life  (for  I  shall  never 
write  of,  and  if  I  can  avoid  it, 
never  speak  of  it  again)  without 
alluding  to  the  courage  and 
presence  of  mind  of  the  wives 
of  the  murdered  officers. 

Our  house  was  only  one  of 
the  many  that  were  visited  that 
morning.  In  one  or  two  even 
more  ghastly  scenes  were 
enacted  than  those  I  have 
tried  to  describe,  but  every- 
where it  was  the  seme  story 
of  ruthless  murder,  and  of 
bravery  and  self-control  on 
the  part  of  the  women.  It 
had  been  much  easier  for  me 
than  for  any  of  the  others,  as 
I  did  not  actually  see  any  of 
the  shooting ;  I  only  saw  the 
aftermath. 


In  one  house  there  was  a 
friend  of  mine  whose  husband 
from  the  first  was  seen  to  be 
dying,  and  she  had  been 
wounded  too  by  a  bullet, 
meant,  I  suppose,  for  him  as 
he  lay  in  her  arms.  Another 
friend  had  been  pulled  out  of 
bed  with  her  husband,  and 
had  seen  him  led  away  to  be 
shot.  She  was  in  the  state  of 
health  when  no  woman  could 
be  expected  to  have  much 
control  over  her  nerves.  An- 
other had  gone  from  one  dying 
man  to  another,  for,  as  she 
said,  she  could  not  bear  to 
think  that  either  of  them  might 
recover  consciousness  before  the 
end  and  find  himself  alone. 

But  except  for  the  hysterical 
shrieks  of  one  or  two  of  the 
maids,  I  never  heard  a  cry  or 
saw  any  signs  of  fear.  Every 
one  was  perfectly  quiet  and 
self-controlled.  Two  or  three 
of  the  Irish  papers,  as  well  as 
several  English  ones,  said  that 
the  one  bright  spot  on  that 
awful  morning  was  the  bravery 
of  the  wives,  and  they  were 
right. 


CHAPTER  Vin. — THE  FIVE  FOLLOWING  DAYS. 


It  was  not  until  I  went  back 
to  the  military  hospital  on  the 
afternoon  of  21st  November 
that  I  realised  that  our  house 
had  not  been  the  only  one 
visited  by  the  murderers.  The 
matron  there  told  me  that  the 
dead  bodies  of  fourteen  British 
officers  lay  in  the  hospital 
mortuary.  Nine  of  these  were 
in  pyjamas.  That  little  sen- 


tence shows  in  what  circum- 
stances the  majority  of  them 
lost  their  lives.  Two  officers 
who  had  dined  at  our  house 
on  the  Saturday  night  were 
among  the  killed.  These  offi- 
cers were  Eoman  Catholics, 
and,  I  was  told,  had  taken  up 
special  service  work  from  a 
sense  of  duty.  Tale  after  tale 
of  horror  was  unfolded  to  me 
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until  my  brain  reeled,  and  I 
felt  I  could  bear  no  more. 
One  officer  had  been  butchered 
in  front  of  his  wife.  They  took 
some  time  to  kill  him.  Shortly 
afterwards  she  had  a  little 
baby.  It  was  born  dead,  and 
a  few  days  after  she  also  died. 
The  American  Consul  had  dined 
at  our  house  the  night  before 
the  murders.  His  two  hosts 
were  among  the  murdered. 
They  had  played  bridge  till 
it  was  very  late,  and  he  had 
been  pressed  to  stay  the  night. 
If  he  had,  there  would  probably 
have  been  an  American  citizen 
the  less,  as  there  is  no  doubt 
the  men  and  boys  who  visited 
our  house  were  mostly  quite 
incapable,  from  fright,  of  dis- 
tinguishing friend  from  foe. 
One  of  the  wounded  officers 
told  me  he  was  placed  against 
a  wall  in  the  hall,  and  eight 
men  took,  or  tried  to  take, 
careful  aim  at  him.  One  man's 
hand  shook  so  much  that  a 
comrade  took  his  revolver  away 
from  him,  and  another  sup- 
ported his  trembling  right  hand 
on  his  left  arm.  This  officer 
also  was  a  regimental  officer, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
police  or  secret  service.  Like 
my  husband,  he  too  had  a 
most  marvellous  escape,  and 
none  of  the  shots  he  received 
were  vital. 

When  I  left  the  hospital  that 
afternoon,  I  felt  fairly  happy 
about  my  husband.  He  was 
very  anxious  that  I  should 
leave  for  England  the  next  day, 
but  I  refused  to  leave  him  till 
the  end  of  the  week,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  I  should 
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occupy  his  room  in  the  bar- 
racks, which  were  near  the 
hospital.  When  I  got  there, 
I  found  another  officer's  wife 
had  also  arrived  to  take  refuge. 
Her  husband  had  been  very 
badly  wounded,  and  had  been 
taken  to  a  nursing  home  near 
the  flats. 

She  had  been  told  that  she 
could  see  him  again  at  eight 
o'clock  that  night,  and  asked 
me  to  go  with  her.  We  ordered 
a  taxi,  not  realising  yet  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  Short- 
ly before  eight  we  heard  that 
no  motors  of  any  description 
were  allowed  on  the  streets. 
The  trams  were  stopped.  There 
had  been  a  fight  during  the 
afternoon  between  the  Crown 
forces  and  the  Sinn  Feiners. 
This,  added  to  the  morning's 
murders,  had  inflamed  both 
sides  in  Dublin  to  a  dangerous 
degree.  My  friend  said  she 
would  walk.  It  was  nearly 
three  miles  through  the  nastiest 
parts  of  Dublin,  and  though 
not  realising  that  this  was  quite 
impossible  that  night,  I  did 
not  like  the  idea.  Fortunately 
an  armoured  lorry  was  going 
out  on  duty.  The  patrol  had 
orders  to  stop  and  search  all 
motors,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  we  should  go  with  it. 
We  sat  in  front  of  the  lorry 
with  the  driver,  and  an  officer 
and  a  party  of  soldiers  behind. 
I  did  not  see  any  armour,  and 
felt  singularly  conspicuous  and 
unsafe.  Never,  if  I  live  to  be 
a  hundred,  shall  I  forget  the 
Dublin  streets  that  night.  They 
were  crowded,  though  one 
would  have  thought  only  fools 
2Q 
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would  have  been  out  at  such 
a  time.  There  was  firing  every- 
where, and  occasionally  the 
crash  of  a  bomb.  We  dashed 
along  at  a  terrific  pace.  The 
driver  was  longing  to  run  over 
some  one.  The  men  were  long- 
ing to  shoot.  They  were  mad 
with  passion.  One  car  did  not 
stop  when  challenged,  and  they 
fired  at  once.  Fortunately 
they  missed  it,  as  it  was  an 
E.I.O.  car,  going  from  one 
hotel  to  another,  collecting  lug- 
gage belonging  to  the  survivors 
of  the  morning's  massacre,  who 
had  already  been  moved  into 
the  Castle  and  other  safer 
places.  When  we  arrived  at 
the  nursing  home,  the  scene 
was  a  strange  one.  There 
was  a  military  guard  on  it,  in- 
side and  out.  Three  officers 
were  lying  there,  dangerously 
wounded,  and  it  was  thought 
possible  that  the  Sinn  Feiners 
might  come  back  to  finish 
them  off.  In  spite  of  all  I  had 
seen  and  heard  that  day,  I 
could  not  then  think  this  was 
possible.  But  since  then  a 
wretched  man,  who  had  been 
badly  wounded,  was  carried 
out  of  a  hospital  on  a  stretcher 
and  killed  in  the  garden,  so  I 
suppose  it  really  was  possible, 
even  likely. 

The  house  was  dark  and 
quiet,  the  usual  smell  of  anaes- 
thetics pervaded  the  place,  and 
in  the  dim  light  I  saw  British 
soldiers  with  steel  helmets  and 
fixed  bayonets  standing  on  the 
landings  in  the  hall,  on  the 
stairs,  and  before  each  door. 
My  friend's  husband  was  slight- 
ly better,  and  I  persuaded  her 


to  return  to  barracks  with  me. 
The  drive  back  was  equally 
exciting,  rather  more  so.  The 
firing  was  nearer,  and  we  passed 
several  Crossley  cars  full  of 
Black  and  Tans.  Our  armoured 
lorry  made  a  terrific  noise  on 
the  paved  roads,  and  as  we 
passed,  people  fell  on  their 
knees  on  the  pavements.  Near- 
ly every  one  had  their  hands 
up,  and  ran  distractedly  about. 
I  could  feel  no  pity  for  them. 
I  hated  them.  I  know  nothing 
about  reprisals.  I  believe  noth- 
ing in  Ireland  that  I  do  not 
actually  see  myself  ;  but  I  do 
know  that  night  I  should 
have  understood,  and  forgiven, 
any  act  of  reprisal  by  our 
men.  But,  as  I  have  already 
said,  no  act  of  reprisal  took 
place. 

I  do  not  think  I  slept  more 
than  a  couple  of  hours  each 
night  all  that  week.  I  never 
felt  tired,  never  wanted  to  rest. 
On  Monday,  telegrams  and 
telephone  messages  from  Eng- 
land began  to  pour  in.  I  had 
been  so  used  to  the  apathetic 
attitude  of  English  people,  in- 
cluding my  own  friends  and 
relations,  towards  Irish  affairs, 
that  I  was  overcome  by  the 
flood  of  messages  of  sympathy 
and  offers  of  help  that  I  re- 
ceived. I  did  not  realise  how 
fully  the  awful  affair  had  been 
reported  in  the  English  papers, 
or  that  all  the  names  had  been 
given  in  full.  England  seemed 
awake  at  last. 

I  walked  about  freely  on 
Monday,  but  on  Tuesday  I 
took  an  outside  car,  and  went 
back  to  the  flat  to  finally  pack 
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up  our  belongings.  To  my 
astonishment  the  car  -  driver 
knew  who  I  was  ;  and  I  was 
still  more  astonished  when  he 
asked  me  how  my  husband 
was  getting  on,  and  whether 
he  would  be  likely  to  know  any 
of  the  men  who  had  shot  him. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  would 
not ;  it  was  all  over  too  quickly. 
Then  came  a  string  of  leading 
questions.  I  looked  at  the 
man.  He  was  the  usual  type 
of  Sinn  Feiner.  He  must  have 
thought  me  a  fool.  However,  I 
answered  pleasantly  and  eva- 
sively— I  might  even  say  un- 
truthfully. When  I  got  to  the 
flat,  I  found  that  various  odd- 
looking  people  had  been  to 
ask  for  me,  and  had  retired 
discomfited  when  they  heard 
I  was  in  the  barracks.  I  did 
not  like  all  this  very  much, 
and  I  packed,  looking  nervously 
over  my  shoulder  all  the  time. 
Fortunately  the  faithful  soldier 
servant  arrived.  He  packed 
perfectly,  as  he  did  everything 
else.  Was  there  ever  any  one 
like  the  British  soldier  f  He 
looked  after  me  all  that  week 
like  a  nurse.  There  was  always 
a  huge  fire  in  my  room  when  I 
got  back  from  hospital.  My 
fire  lighted  and  my  early 
morning  tea  brought  me  at 
seven  o'clock  ;  my  hot  bath, 
and  my  breakfast  in  my  room 
a  little  later.  But,  for  all  the 
care  and  kindness  I  had  from 
every  one,  it  was  a  ghastly 
week.  I  was  interviewed  by 
innumerable  officials  and  jour- 
nalists. I  signed  papers  and 
made  statements,  and  on  Tues- 
day some  of  the  relations  of 


the  poor  murdered  men  arrived. 
I  saw  them,  of  course,  but^I 
could  tell  them  so  little,  so 
painfully  little. 

The  papers  I  filled  in  were 
really  rather  amusing.  Among 
the  questions  to  be  answered 
were,  "  How  many  murders 
were  committed  in  your  pres- 
ence ?  "  &c.,  and  next,  "  Were 
the  murderers  armed  ?  "  I  felt 
inclined  to  answer  this  last  like 
the  wounded  British  Tommy, 
"  No,  they  bit." 

On  Tuesday  night,  G.H.Q. 
suddenly  got  agitated  about 
me,  and  all  sorts  of  messages 
arrived  to  say  that  I  was  not 
to  leave  barracks  without  an 
armed  escort.  Apparently  they 
wanted  me  later  as  a  witness, 
so  I  became  suddenly  precious. 

My  husband  was  going  on 
splendidly,  so  I  arranged  to 
cross  to  England  on  the  Friday. 
My  husband,  and  the  officers 
in  whose  charge  I  was,  were 
most  anxious  that  I  should  go 
sooner.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  police  authorities,  who 
wanted  my  evidence,  were 
equally  anxious  that  I  should 
not  go  at  all.  But  I  promised 
faithfully  to  come  back,  and 
I  was  allowed  to  depart.  I 
felt  that  I  must  really  go  away 
for  a  little,  or  I  should  go  mad. 
It  was  horrible,  feeling  that 
the  loafers  at  the  street  corners 
might  now  be  watching  and 
waiting  for  me.  Incidents  I 
had  laughed  at  before  now 
became  very  real  to  me.  I 
had  gone  through  a  great  deal, 
and  I  could  not  rest  in  Ireland. 
I  wanted  to  go  to  England  ;  I 
wanted  to  feel  safe.  Above  all, 
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I  wanted  to  get  away  from  the 
sight  and  sound  of  revolvers. 
All  night  long,  too,  there  were 
sounds  of  rule-shots,  and  the 
rattle  of  armoured  cars  re- 
turning from  raids  and  patrols. 
These  drew  up,  and  the  officer 
in  charge  made  his  report  just 
below  my  window,  which  was 
not  conducive  to  slumber.  Oc- 
casionally a  sentry  got  nervous, 
and  let  off  his  rule  at  a  real 
or  imaginary  shadow  in  the 
garden  of  the  female  lunatic 
asylum  opposite.  This  garden 
had  been  used  as  cover  for 
Sinn  Fein  snipers,  and  the 
house  had  been  hit  more  than 
once.  The  other  charming  view 
from  my  window  was  over  the 
grounds  of  the  pauper  hospital. 


I  really  do  not  know  which  was 
the  most  cheerful  outlook. 

I  motored  to  the  Military 
Hospital  two  or  three  times, 
escorted  by  auxiliaries.  It 
gave  me  confidence  just  to  look 
at  them.  They  were  so  big, 
and  so  very  fully  armed.  They 
also  took  me  to  the  boat  when 
I  at  last  left  Dublin.  An  offi- 
cer and  the  faithful  soldier 
servant  went  with  me  to  my 
destination  in  England.  It  was 
right  away  in  the  country,  and 
it  seemed  like  heaven.  My 
motor  drew  up,  the  hall  door 
opened,  and  I  saw  the  big 
square  hall  and  a  huge  log 
fire.  My  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
Ireland  seemed  like  an  evil 
dream. 


CHAPTER  IX. — I  RETURN   TO   DUBLIN — DUBLIN  PRISONS. 


After  I  had  been  in  England 
a  few  days,  I  began  to  feel  as 
if  I  had  imagined  the  whole 
of  the  events  of  the  last  awful 
week.  Surely  such  things  could 
not  have  happened  in  the 
twentieth  century  in  what  we 
supposed  was  a  civilised  coun- 
try. It  was  utterly  impossible. 
Night  after  night  I  went  over 
the  whole  of  that  ghastly  day 
in  my  sleep.  Every  night  I 
woke  up  to  see  a  ghoulish 
figure  creeping  up  the  garden 
path  with  a  revolver  in  his 
hand.  I  heard  the  shots,  and 
saw  the  blood-stained  hall  and 
stairs,  and  the  figures  of  the 
dead  and  dying.  I  saw  my 
friend  in  her  pink  nightgown 
covered  with  her  husband's 
blood.  I  saw  my  husband 


lying  wounded  on  the  bed. 
And  I  shall  see  it  all  as  long 
as  I  live.  I  dreaded  the  thought 
of  going  back  to  that  accursed 
country ;  for  every  stick  and 
stone  of  it  will  be  for  ever  hate- 
ful to  me. 

I  had  been  in  England  about 
a  fortnight,  when  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  Authorities, 
saying  that  my  presence  would 
be  required  at  a  murder  trial 
in  Dublin  that  week,  and  that 
I  ought  to  be  ready  to  start 
at  once  on  the  receipt  of  a 
telegram,  probably  the  follow- 
ing day,  as  the  trial  would 
be  early  in  the  week.  The 
letter  went  on  to  say  that 
I  should  be  accommodated  in 
a  hotel  in  Dublin,  which  had 
been  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
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ment  for  witnesses,  and  that 
I  should  be  well  guarded.  I 
wired  back  to  say  that  I  would 
go,  but  added  that  I  was  five 
miles  from  a  station,  and  the 
motor  could  not  go  out  because 
of  the  deep  snow  on  the  roads, 
and  would  they  give  me  twenty- 
four  hours'  notice  if  possible? 
I  also  wrote  and  said  that  I 
would  do  all  I  possibly  could 
to  help  them,  but  I  utterly 
refused  to  stay  at  any  hotel 
in  Dublin.  I  had  friends  in 
the  Castle  and  Eoyal  Hospital, 
who  I  knew  would  put  me 
up,  and  where  I  should  feel 
a  great  deal  safer  than  in  a 
hotel.  Besides  which,  I  had 
stayed  at  the  best  hotel  in 
Dublin,  and  I  trembled  to 
think  what  the  worst  would 
be  like,  and  I  did  not  think 
it  likely  that  the  Government 
would  run  to  even  the  second 
best.  I  prepaid  the  reply  to 
my  telegram.  All  that  day 
and  the  next  I  waited  as 
patiently  as  I  could  for  an 
answer.  None  came.  T  could 
not  endure  the  waiting,  so  I 
wired  again.  Still  no  reply. 
Then  I  wrote,  but  that  was  no 
good.  From  the  first  I  had 
volunteered  to  go  back.  I 
thought  my  evidence  might  be 
useful,  and  I  was  willing  to 
go.  I  felt  it  was  all  I  could  do 
for  the  poor  murdered  men. 
I  do  not  very  often  want  to 
do  disagreeable  things  :  I  gene- 
rally spend  my  life  in  evading 
them.  But  this  time  I  did  want 
to  do  what  I  thought  was  right. 
The  desire  rapidly  abated,  as 
I  waited  day  after  day  and 
week  after  week,  without  even 


an  acknowledgment  of  my 
letter  or  wires.  By  now  my 
husband  had  arrived  from  hos- 
pital, and  he  started  to  write. 
At  last  he  received  a  vague 
letter  to  say  the  trials  had  been 
postponed,  but  they  expected 
they  would  be  held  shortly. 
Why  they  had  not  had  the 
courtesy  to  let  me  know  this 
at  once  I  do  not  know.  Mean- 
while I  heard  privately  from 
Dublin  that  the  man  for  whose 
trial  I  was  going  over  had  been 
released  from  prison,  so  I  began 
to  hope  that  I  should  not  be 
required.  Vain  hope.  We  had 
gone  on  to  stay  with  some  other 
friends  in  the  country,  and  were 
walking  in  the  garden,  when  the 
intensely  correct  and  pompous 
butler  came  out,  and  said  in 
a  most  disapproving  voice  to 
my  husband,  "  You  are  wanted 

by    the    H Police,    sir." 

This  proved  to  be  a  message 
from  Scotland  Yard,  through 
the  local  police,  to  say  that  the 
trial  would  be  held  after  all,  and 
would  we  go  over  as  soon  as 
convenient  ? 

Arrangements  had  been  made 
for  us  to  stay  at  the  Chief 
Secretary's  Lodge  in  Pho3nix 
Park,  and  an  escort  would 
meet  us  at  Kingstown,  if  we 
would  kindly  wire  the  date  of 
our  arrival.  A  letter  confirming 
this  arrived  the  same  night. 
Apparently  they  had  rearrested 
the  prisoner,  and  decided  to 
try  him  after  all.  Just  a  little 
touch  of  Irish  humour,  but 
rather  hard  on  the  prisoner 
and  on  me.  By  this  time  I 
had  lost  all  wish  to  go.  I 
was  frightened  of  Ireland,  and 
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I    only    wanted    to    try    and 
forget. 

However,  we  started,  and  I 
was  comforted  by  the  thought 
that  at  least  I  should  be  safe 
and  comfortable  in  the  Chief 
Secretary's  Lodge.    But  I  had 
forgotten    the    curious    habits 
of    Irish    officials    in    Ireland, 
and   that   a   letter   or   two   is 
nothing  to  them.    We  arrived 
at    Kingstown    at    the    usual 
hour  of  6  A.M.     Other  people 
were  met  by  motors — the  King's 
Messenger    and    several    other 
officers  drove  off.    We  scorned 
all   offers   of   help.     Were   we 
not       important       witnesses  ? 
Were  we  not  going  to  stay  at 
an  official  residence  ?     Every 
moment    I    expected    a    large 
car   and   the   promised   escort 
to  arrive.    We  waited  over  an 
hour.     It  was  quite  dark  and 
very  cold.    At  last  we  crawled 
into  an  open  Ford  car  that  had 
come  to  meet  two  policemen 
from  Liverpool.     They,  being 
wise  men,  had  apparently  not 
arrived.   We  were  tired,  hungry, 
and  very  cross.    About  a  mile 
out  of   Kingstown  we  met  a 
motor,    which    stopped    when 
they    saw    us.      It    was    the 
promised  car,   escort   and  all, 
one    hour    and    a    half    late. 
An  officer  handed  us  a  letter. 
I  tore  it  open.    It  simply  said 
that  the  arrangements  for  ac- 
commodating us  at  the  Chief 
Secretary's    Lodge    had    fallen 
through,  and  that  rooms  had 
been  taken  for  us  at  a  hotel 
on    the    Quays.      The    writer 
hoped  we  might  be  "  reason- 
ably comfortable,"  and  added, 
the  hotel  was  well  guarded,  and 


there  were  sentries  on  the  roof. 
I  had  often  passed  that  hotel, 
and  knew  it  well,  for  what  it 
was,  a  pot-house;  and  twenty 
sentries  on  the  roof  would  not 
make  it  any  cleaner. 

My  temper  used  to  be  fairly 
good,  but  Ireland  had  ruined 
it.    I  do  not  like  to  think  now 
what   that    escort   must   have 
thought  of  me.     I  decided  at 
first  to  return  to  Kingstown, 
and   to    take    the    same    boat 
back   to   England,   but   I  felt 
there    were     such     a     lot     of 
things   I   wanted   to   say  first 
to    several    people    in    Dublin 
Castle.    So  we  drove  in  gloomy 
silence  to   the   Castle.     I   had 
firmly  refused  to   set   foot   in 
that    dreadful    hotel.     It    was 
after  eight  o'clock  by  now,  but 
the  Castle  inhabitants  are  not 
early  risers.    Poor  things,  they 
work  most  of  the  night.    Ordi- 
narily,   I   only   feel   pity   and 
admiration  for  most  of  them, 
but    that    morning    it    added 
insult  to  injury  to  find  no  one 
up.    No  fire  anywhere,  no  food, 
no  one  to  swear  at.    I  lighted 
a  fire  with  my  evidence,  which 
I  had  written  out  so  neatly. 
Eventually      sleepy      orderlies 
arrived,    and    I    took    refuge 
in  the  house  of  a  General,  who 
was  a  friend  of  ours.    We  had 
several    friends,    too,    on    his 
staff.     They   were   very   sym- 
pathetic,   and    quite    horrified 
at  the  way  I  had  been  treated. 
After  a  bath  and  breakfast  I 
felt  warmer  and  happier.    One 
or  two  police  officials  came  to 
see  me,  but  I  refused  to  be 
soothed.    To  one  I  said,  "  Who 
was   the   idiot   responsible  for 
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there  being  no  motor  to  meet 
us  ? "  To  which  he  replied 
nervously,  "  I  was  ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact  I  looked  up  the  boat 
in  an  old  time-table.  It  used 
to  arrive  at  eight  o'clock,  so  1 
ordered  the  motor  for  that 
hour."  This  was  too  much  for 
me,  and  I  had  to  laugh.  This 
was  Ireland  at  its  brightest  and 
best.  I  was  persuaded  to  stay 
and  give  my  evidence,  but  the 
problem  as  to  where  we  were 
to  stay  had  not  yet  been  solved. 
Every  one,  without  exception, 
agreed  the  suggested  hotel  was 
quite  out  of  the  question  for 
any  woman.  By  this  time  I 
was  too  tired  and  bored  to  care 
much  where  I  went.  Some  one 
eventually  wired  to  the  Chief 
Secretary,  who  was  in  London, 
to  ask  if  he  really  had  with- 
drawn his  previous  offer  of  his 
house.  In  an  hour  back  came 
his  answer.  Of  course  we  were 
to  go  there  ;  we  were  expected. 
So  it  was  "  only "  some  one's 
mistake.  A  very  unpleasant 
mistake  for  me.  We  drove  to 
Phoenix  Park  just  as  it  was 
getting  dusk.  The  streets 
seemed  fuller  than  ever.  The 
usual  groups  of  men  at  all  the 
corners  stared  into  the  car  as 
we  passed.  They  looked  even 
more  sullen,  more  menacing, 
than  formerly.  Oh,  it  was 
horrible  to  be  back  again ! 

A  cheerful  black  cat  met  us 
in  the  hall  of  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary's Lodge.  It  was  a  particu- 
larly vulgar  -  looking  animal. 
There  were  at  least  four  others 
like  it,  each  more  common  than 
the  last.  But  they  were  all 
so  nice  and  friendly,  so  very 


pleased  to  see  me.  It  was  a 
good  deal  more  than  any  one 
else  had  been  that  day.  I 
loved  them  for  it,  and  did  my 
best  to  reward  them  at  meal- 
times. The  next  day  I  found, 
to  my  dismay,  that  we  were 
only  wanted  this  time  for  the 
summary  of  evidence,  and  that 
I  should  have  to  go  over  again 
in  about  three  weeks'  time  for 
the  court-martial  itself.  In 
Ireland,  of  course,  if  they  said 
three  weeks,  it  probably  meant 
six,  and  I  felt  that  I  should 
never  be  finished  with  this 
detestable  business.  I  was  also 
told  that  the  police  authorities 
would  be  very  grateful  if  I 
would  go  round  the  Dublin 
prisons  to  see  if  I  could  identify 
one  of  the  murderers  among 
the  men  who  had  been  arrested 
since  21st  November.  I  gave 
my  evidence  at  the  summary, 
in  front  of  the  prisoner.  There 
were  only  five  or  six  people  in 
the  room,  but  I  felt  very  ner- 
vous, and  my  heart  thumped. 
What  would  the  court-martial 
itself  be  like ! 

Going  round  the  prisons  the 
day  after  was  another  unfor- 
gettable episode.  We  started 
off  as  usual  in  a  closed  car,  at 
a  great  pace,  followed  by  more 
cars  full  of  detectives,  every 
man  with  his  hand  in  his  right- 
hand  pocket.  I  realised  now 
very  well  what  that  meant. 
I  sat  buried  in  a  fur  coat, 
another  fur  up  to  my  eyes. 
I  did  not  like  it  a  bit.  On 
arrival  at  the  first  prison  an 
officer  came  out  and  took  me 
up  a  sort  of  passage,  telling 
me  to  keep  very  close  to  one 
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side,  as  the  other  side  could  be 
seen  from  the  top  windows  of 
the  prison.  I  simply  flattened 
myself  against  the  wall.  I 
was  put  into  a  little  hut.  The 
windows  were  covered  with 
felt,  and  in  the  felt  slits  about 
eighteen  inches  long  and  three 
inches  high  were  cut.  It  was 
explained  to  me  that  I  was  to 
stand  with  my  eyes  at  one  of 
these  slits,  and  the  prisoners 
would  be  paraded  in  front  of 
me  in  batches  of  ten.  They 
would  be  numbered,  and  if  I 
thought  I  recognised  one  of 
them  I  was  to  give  the  number 
to  the  officer  at  my  side.  I  was 
told  that  there  was  no  cause 
for  alarm,  as  the  prisoners 
could  only  see  my  eyes,  and 
could  not  possibly  know  me 
again.  There  were  about 
twenty  other  people  in  the 
hut  —  soldiers,  detectives,  one 
or  two  other  women,  and  a 
little  boy  of  eight,  whose  father 
had  been  murdered  before  his 
eyes,  and  who  had  said  "  he 
thought  he  could  recognise  the 
man  who  killed  daddy."  I  felt 
almost  too  sick  to  look  at  the 
first  batch  of  prisoners  who 
arrived.  Never  have  I  seen 
such  an  unpleasant  sight.  They 
all  seemed  absolutely  terror- 
stricken  ;  they  were  shaking 
and  gibbering  with  fright. 
They  were  not  there  to  be 
shot,  they  were  only  there  to 
be  looked  at,  and  yet  they 
looked,  I  imagine,  as  a  coward 
would  look  when  facing  a 
firing  party.  One  or  two  ner- 
vously sucked  cigarettes.  I  do 
not  know  why  they  were 
allowed  to  smoke  at  all.  As 


each  batch  went  away  un- 
recognised by  any  one,  some 
of  them  sang  in  a  quavering 
voice  a  sort  of  song  of  triumph 
— or  possibly  relief.  This  noise 
was  stupid  and  irritating.  It 
was  the  most  extraordinary 
feeling  to  meet  all  those  pairs 
of  eyes.  The  prisoners  had  to 
look  straight  in  front  of  them 
at  the  hut,  and  they  stood 
there,  licking  their  pallid  lips, 
with  quivering  faces  and  shak- 
ing hands.  They  presented  a 
sight  not  easily  to  be  forgotten, 
and  which,  I  hope,  not  many 
other  women  will  have  to  see. 
Surely  they  must  have  been 
guilty  of  some  crime,  or  they 
could  not  have  looked  as  they 
did.  No  one  identified  any 
one,  and  the  procession  of  cars 
moved  on  to  another  prison. 
Here  there  was  the  same  sort 
of  hut,  and  again  I  stood  with 
my  eyes  glued  to  a  slit  in  the 
wall.  I  think  I  nearly  fainted 
once.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
hut  was  very  close,  and  I 
could  not  bear  to  look  at  all 
those  men.  I  saw  about  two 
hundred  altogether,  and  the 
strain  was  terrible.  I  knew 
that  some  of  them  must  have 
the  blood  of  my  friends  on 
their  hands.  Some  of  them 
looked  capable  of  any  crime. 
But,  unlike  the  first  prison, 
where  I  had  seen  only  the 
scum  of  Dublin,  I  saw  a  few 
fine-looking  men  here.  One  in 
particular  had  a  wonderful  face. 
He  looked  straight  at  the  hut, 
but  through  it  and  beyond  it. 
He  stood  with  his  head  up, 
without  a  trace  of  fear.  It 
was  the  face  of  a  visionary. 
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I  wondered  what  crime  he 
had  committed,  why  he  was 
there.  Whatever  he  had  done 
he  was  not  ashamed  of  it.  But 
then,  alas  !  no  Sinn  Feiner  is 
ashamed  of  murder.  Again  I 
recognised  no  one,  but  one 
prisoner  was  identified  by  a 
man  in  the  hut.  It  must  have 
been  a  nasty  moment  for  him 
when  his  number  and  name 
were  taken  and  he  was  led 
away.  At  last  the  long  ordeal 
came  to  an  end.  So  exhausted 
that  I  could  hardly  stand,  I  was 
conducted  out  of  the  prison, 
and  we  motored  rapidly  home, 
followed  by  some  eight  or  nine 
detectives  in  Ford  cars.  The 
worst  of  it  was,  that  the  Sinn 
Feiners  were  also  nearly  always 
clean-shaven  men,  and  also 
went  about  in  Fords,  and  I 
never  knew  whether  I  was 
being  guarded  or  hunted.  I 
left  for  England  that  night. 
How  I  wished  I  had  not  got  to 
return.  Every  one  promised, 
from  the  Commander-in-Chief 
downwards,  to  get  the  court- 
martial  through  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  knew  there  would 
be  no  rest  or  peace  for  me  while 
it  was  hanging  over  my  head, 
a  shadow  on  my  life. 

The  journey  back  was  much 


more  successfully  arranged. 
They  seemed  anxious  to  make 
amends  for  our  arrival — the 
arrangements,  or  rather  lack 
of  arrangements  for  which  had 
certainly  not  inspired  me  with 
confidence.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  wiser  not  to  mention  all 
the  precautions  that  were 
taken.  I  never  knew  whether 
to  laugh  or  to  cry,  some  of 
them  were  so  very  funny. 
The  name  selected  for  me  to 
travel  under  was  so  original; 
the  Intelligence  officer  who 
had  thought  of  it  was  so  obvi- 
ously proud  of  his  choice,  and 
I  tried  hard  to  remember  to 
answer  when  addressed  by  it. 

But  it  was  too  much  for 
my  gravity  when  the  procession 
of  armoured  cars,  &c.,  pulled 
up  at  Kingstown  pier,  and  a 
portly  detective  put  his  head 
inside  my  motor  and  said, 
"  And  what  name  are  you 
travelling  under  to-night  f  " 
What  was  it !  It  began  with 
T.,  and  that  was  all  I  could 
remember. 

I  could  not  take  things 
seriously,  or  think  that  I  really 
was  in  danger ;  but  then  I 
remembered  21st  November, 
and  knew  all  things  are  possible 
in  Ireland. 


CHAPTER  X. — THE  COURT-MARTIAL. 


If  I  had  married  a  crowned 
head  or  a  Cabinet  Minister,  I 
should  doubtless,  long  ere  this, 
have  become  accustomed  to 
the  presence  of  detectives,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  house. 
As  it  was,  the  sight  of  one  or 


two  of  these  unmistakable- 
looking  men,  walking  solemnly 
up  and  down  the  extremely 
respectable  and  old-fashioned 
street  in  London,  where  we 
waited  our  next  summons  to 
Ireland,  was  almost  too  much 
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for  my  nerves,  and  sometimes 
for  my  gravity.  I  was  alter- 
nately frightened  and  amused. 
Somehow  the  big,  quiet  old 
house  in  which  we  were  staying 
seemed  centuries  removed  from 
the  turmoil  and  horrors  of 
present-day  life  in  Ireland.  It 
seemed  utterly  impossible  that 
the  Sinn  Feiners  could  interfere 
with  us  here.  If  they  did,  I 
could  imagine  the  butler  open- 
ing the  door  and  saying,  "  Not 
at  home  "  in  his  most  impres- 
sive manner,  and  I  felt  that 
even  the  most  militant  Sinn 
Feiner  would  retire  abashed 
before  that  magisterial  demean- 
our. Also,  of  course,  were  my 
husband  a  royal  personage  or 
a  Minister,  there  would  be  a 
slight  compensation  in  the  way 
of  emoluments.  As  it  is,  we 
have  not  even  yet  recovered, 
three  months  afterwards,  ex- 
penses of  our  first  trip  to  Ire- 
land on  Government  service. 
Truly  the  wheels  of  H.M.  Pay- 
masters grind  slowly.  They 
also  grind  exceeding  small,  and 
instead  of  being  at  all  grateful 
to  me  for  going  over,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  they  will  erase  from 
my  claim  for  expenses  the  cost 
of  my  sleeping  berth  and  the 
food  I  consumed  on  the  jour- 
ney, and  any  other  item  which 
appears  to  them  unnecessary 
for  a  mere  witness.  Wherever 
I  went  in  London,  I  was  always 
asked  my  views  on  the  Irish 
situation.  I  had  not  any  to 
give.  The  situation  is  too  com- 
plex for  any  one  of  ordinary 
intelligence.  The  only  solution 
I  can  see  is  one  of  money.  Cut 
off  their  trade,  touch  their 


pockets.  At  present  Ireland 
is  waging  war  and  making 
money  a£  one  and  the  same 
time.  I  know  I  am  prejudiced  : 
how  could  I  be  otherwise  ?  I 
am  not  used  to  murder,  and 
near  at  hand  it  was  bound  to 
make  far  more  impression  on 
one  than  a  thousand  tales  of 
German  atrocities.  I  waited 
in  England  a  month,  a  week 
over  the  promised  time.  At 
last,  in  despair,  I  went  to  the 
Irish  Office,  to  see  if  they  could 
find  out  there  whether  the 
court-martial,  at  which  I  was 
the  principal  witness,  had  been 
again  postponed.  I  rang  the 
bell,  and  the  door  was  opened 
about  an  inch.  On  explaining 
who  I  was,  I  was  allowed  to 
enter.  Two  obvious  detectives 
sat  in  the  hall.  Each  one  had 
his  hand  in  his  right-hand  coat 
pocket.  I  looked  at  them,  and 
laughed  outright.  That  par- 
ticular attitude  was  so  very 
familiar.  The  big  service  re- 
volvers are  usually  kept  there  ; 
the  small  automatic  pistol  in 
the  left  -  hand  breast  -  pocket. 
There  was  very  little  I  did  not 
know  about  revolvers.  The 
worst  of  it  is  now,  that  when- 
ever I  see  a  man  put  his  hand 
into  his  pocket,  I  always  sus- 
pect a  revolver,  and  cannot 
help  giving  an  audible  sigh  of 
relief  when  he  brings  out  a  pipe, 
or  some  such  innocent  article. 
I  remember  the  murderer  I  saw 
in  the  garden  on  21st  Novem- 
ber, and  I  can  see  him  now, 
scrambling  over  the  wall ;  then, 
a  moment  later,  he  dropped  into 
the  garden,  brought  his  hand 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  with  it 
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a  large  revolver.  With  this  in 
his  hand,  he  crept  towards  the 
house.  Hatefully  familiar  atti- 
tude ! 

The  Irish  Office  were  sym- 
pathetic and  helpful,  and  a  date 
was  fixed  for  the  trial  about  a 
week  later.     As  the  time  ap- 
proached, I  got  more  and  more 
nervous.      When    I    had    first 
volunteered  to  give  evidence, 
I  had  never  imagined  that  the 
whole   thing   would   not   have 
been  over  in  a  month  at  most, 
and  that  one  journey  to  Ireland 
would  not  have  been  sufficient. 
Now  it  was  three  months  since 
the  murders,  and  this  was  my 
second  visit.    I  do  not  wonder 
that  my  nerves  were  on  edge. 
The  arrangements  for  this  visit 
were  also  a  little  patchy.     At 
one  moment  I  was  surrounded 
by  a  perfect  army  of  detectives, 
officers,    and    military    police. 
At  others  I  was  left  severely 
alone.      The    procession    from 
the  tram  to  the  boat  at  Holy- 
head,  at  the  charming  hour  of 
2  A.M.,  must  have  been  a  funny 
sight.     No   Customs  examina- 
tion now,  but  a  special  gangway. 
We   moved   at   a   sharp   trot, 
followed  by  the  two  inevitable 
soldiers'  dogs,  and  precipitated 
ourselves  on  board.    I  was  put 
into  a  cabin,   and  the  escort 
piled  themselves  on  the  berths 
the  other  side  of  the  passage, 
where  they  lay  in  serried  rows 
throughout   the   remainder    of 
the  night.    Once  when  I  wanted 
some   coffee,   I   put   my   head 
outside    the    door ;     but    the 
moment  I  did  so,  I  caused  such 
a  commotion  among  the  ranks 
opposite,  that  I  hastily  with- 


drew it.    Thank  Heaven,  it  was 
a  calm  crossing.    This  time  the 
arrangements  for  meeting  me 
were  complete.    At  dawn  and, 
once  more,  at  a  brisk  pace,  we 
hurried    down    the    pier,    and 
were    distributed    among    the 
various    waiting    motor  -  cars. 
The  one  I  was  in  was  covered 
with    wire-netting,    and    had 
other  methods  of  defence,  that 
perhaps  I  had  better  not  de- 
scribe.   Anyway,  it  was  singu- 
larly  uncomfortable.     It   was 
decided  that  this  time  I  was  to 
stay  in  Dublin  Castle.    It  was 
thought  I  should  be  safer  and 
better  there  than  at  the  Chief 
Secretary's    Lodge   in   Phoenix 
Park.    The  Castle  is  a  dreadful 
place,  surrounded  by  the  worst 
slums   in   Dublin.     Nowadays 
it  is  like  a  huge  rabbit-warren. 
Every  official  connected  in  any 
way,   however  remotely,  with 
the  Government  of  Ireland  or 
the  police,  is  interned  there,  in 
many   cases   with   their  wives 
and  families.     In  addition,  in- 
numerable military  officers  with 
their  belongings,  a  very  large 
number  of  soldiers  and  police. 
There  are  also  scores  of  male 
and  female  clerks,  typists,  &c. 
Accommodation   is   at   a   pre- 
mium.   Quite  important  people 
sleep  two  in  a  room — nay,  two 
hi  a  bed,  sometimes.    All  day 
long  motors  dash  in  and  out, 
orderlies    scurry    about    with 
papers.     About  tea-tune,  lady 
clerks,  jug  in  hand,  wander  out 
in  search  of  milk,  and  exchange 
a  few  words  of  badinage  with 
the  waiting  orderlies.     I  had 
nothing  whatever   to   do,  and 
after  walking  round  and  round 
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the  square  for  an  hour  or  so, 
the  only  form  of  exercise  to  be 
got,  I  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  day  at  the  window,  watch- 
ing the  stream  of  motors  and 
passers-by  on  the  square.  It 
is  the  gloomiest  and  most  dreary 
place  I  have  ever  been  in,  and 
the  only  conversation  ever 
heard  is  on  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  latest  rumours.  I 
watched  two  intrepid  warriors 
returning  from  golf.  Two  golf- 
bags  were  handed  out  of  the 
car,  and  then  four  enormous 
revolvers.  One  official  who 
used  to  sally  forth,  with  a  large 
escort,  to  lunch  at  his  club, 
was  asked  by  the  other  mem- 
bers to  stay  away.  They  con- 
sidered his  presence  a  danger. 
Even  the  poor  little  children 
of  some  of  the  police  officials 
never  leave  the  Castle.  After- 
noon dances  are  held  occasion- 
ally, at  which  the  inhabitants 
stretch  their  cramped  legs.  It 
is  the  only  exercise  that  some 
of  them  get.  Personally  it 
makes  one  ashamed  to  think 
that  the  Government  of  the 
most  powerful  Empire  in  the 
world  should  allow  its  servants 
to  live  like  this,  practically  as 
prisoners  in  the  heart  of  Dublin. 
After  doing  nothing  for  a  couple 
of  days,  the  prosecuting  coun- 
sel, for  whom  we  had  been 
waiting,  arrived  from  England, 
and  I  was  told  the  trial  would 
be  the  next  day.  I  had  never 
been  present  at  even  a  County 
Court  before,  and  I  felt  as  if 
I  had  committed  murder  my- 
self, and  when  I  heard  the  well- 
known  names  of  the  leading 
English  counsel,  I  was  more 


nervous  than  ever.  The  next 
morning  I  waited  about  an 
hour  outside  the  court-room, 
where  the  court-martial  officer 
sought  to  cheer  me  by  showing 
me  on  the  walls  of  the  City 
Hall  opposite  the  marks  made 
by  the  rebel  bullets  in  1916, 
and  the  spot  where  the  first 
policeman  was  killed.  It  was 
while  waiting  here  that  I  heard 
a  leading  Dublin  doctor  say 
that  he  could  stop  the  whole 
of  the  present  trouble  in  half 
an  hour.  His  idea  was  "  to 
hang^Asquith  and  two  of  his 
secretaries  from  the  bridge  in 
the  centre  of  the  town."  This 
seemed  to  me  a  little  drastic, 
but  of  course  life  is  very  cheap 
in  Ireland,  and  the  loyalists  do 
not  appear  to  like  Asquith. 
At  last  my  turn  came,  and  I 
was  led  into  the  presence  of 
the  Court,  and  gave  my  evi- 
dence. I  was  not  very  severely 
cross-examined,  and  the  ordeal 
was  not  so  bad  as  I  had  feared. 
It  was  quite  easy  to  tell  my 
story  after  all ;  every  detail 
of  that  day  is  written  on  my 
heart  and  brain  for  ever. 

The  defending  counsel  sought 
to  imply  that  probably,  with 
my  husband  lying  badly 
wounded,  I  had  been  nervous 
— too  nervous,  perhaps,  to  be 
quite  clear  as  to  what  had 
really  happened.  But  he  was 
wrong.  For  one  thing,  I  did 
not  at  first  realise  how  badly 
injured  my  husband  was,  neither 
did  I  know,  at  first,  that  two 
other  officers  were  dead,  and 
two  others  dying,  in  the  house. 
But  even  had  I  known  all  this, 
I  do  not  think  it  would  have 
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made  any  difference.  My  brain 
was  never  clearer,  and  I  never 
felt  less  nervous  than  I  did  on 
that  morning.  The  Court  was 
a  most  impressive  sight.  It 
was  crowded  with  officers,  and 
the  counsel  and  judge-advocate 
in  wig  and  gown  were  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  khaki.  English 
and  Irish  law  appear  to  be 
different,  and  there  were  vari- 
ous arguments  on  legal  points. 
There  was  also  one  amusing 
episode.  One  witness,  called 
for  the  defence,  said  he  had 
known  the  prisoner  for  years, 
and  could  testify  as  to  his 
character.  Counsel,  wishing  to 
emphasise  the  value  of  this 
witness's  evidence,  said,  "  You 
were  a  Loyalist  member  of  the 
Dublin  County  Council,  and 
opposed  the  Sinn  Fein  member 
at  the  last  election,  I  think." 
To  which  the  witness  quickly 
and  emphatically  answered, 
"  No,  not  a  Loyalist,  a  Nation- 
alist, sir."  Not  precisely  the 
answer  required.  At  last  the 
Court  was  closed,  and,  later, 
I  heard  that  the  prisoner  had 
been  found  guilty  on  the  lesser 
charge,  and  sentence  would  be 
promulgated  later.  At  last  I 
was  free  to  leave  Ireland  for 
ever.  But  I  was  not  to  go  yet 
without  one  more  further  shock. 
I  sent  a  messenger  with  a  tele- 
gram to  the  post  office,  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  Castle. 
While  waiting  for  his  return, 
I  heard  that  three  unarmed 
messengers  had  been  murdered, 
almost  in  view  of  the  Castle 
gates,  and  I  felt  certain  that 
he  was  one  of  them.  It  was  the 
usual  story,  so  common  now  in 


Ireland.  A  crowded  street  at 
midday,  a  volley  of  revolver 
shots  from  the  usual  group  of 
loafers,  not  a  hand  raised  to 
hinder,  not  a  voice  raised  in 
protest ;  and,  as  usual,  the 
assassins  escaped  down  a  side 
street.  It  was  imagined  that 
these  poor  men  were  shot  "  by 
mistake  "  for  three  others,  who 
arrived  in  the  street  a  few 
minutes  later.  Doubtless  these 
three  left  mothers,  widows,  and 
children,  but  one  never  hears 
of  these.  That  their  men  were 
shot  "  by  mistake  "  will  not 
be  much  consolation  to  them. 

My  journey  back  was  a  little 
uneven.  Two  officers  were  de- 
puted to  take  me  to  London, 
and  they  duly  arrived  with 
several  motors.  Followed  by 
an  armoured  car  with  machine- 
guns,  we  left  for  Kingstown. 
I  could  not  help  contrasting 
this  with  my  departure  from 
Germany,  where  I  left  with 
many  smiles  and  "  aufwieder- 
sehens,"  carrying  a  large  bunch 
of  pink  carnations. 

As  far  as  Holyhead  all  went 
well,  but  there  the  officials 
had  not  been  told  that  I  was 
coming,  and  no  carriage  had 
been  reserved  for  me  or  my 
escort.  I  was  put  into  a  car- 
riage marked  "  Ladies  only," 
and  my  escort  left  on  the  plat- 
form. I  felt  distinctly  an- 
noyed, as  I  compared  this  to 
my  departure  from  Holyhead 
a  few  nights  before,  which  had 
been  most  impressive ;  and  I 
said  bitterly  to  the  detective, 
who  had  been  hastily  summoned 
by  an  officer,  that,  possibly 
now  I  had  given  my  evidence, 
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my  life  was  of  no  further  value 
to  the  authorities,  but  that  it 
was  still  just  as  valuable  to 
me,  and  that,  a  label  "  Ladies 
only "  did  not  seem  a  very 
adequate  protection.  Eventu- 
ally I  travelled  with  my  escort 
in  a  reserved  carriage.  One  of 
them  unnerved  me  very  much 
by  placing  his  revolver  on  the 
seat  beside  him,  where  it  was 
pointing  straight  at  me.  He 
then  went  to  sleep,  and  having 
heard  terrifying  stories  of  how 
automatics  went  off,  almost  if 
you  looked  at  them,  I  passed 
an  anxious  hour,  wondering 
what  the  effect  of  a  jolt  or  fall 
would  be  on  the  evil-looking 
weapon.  But  nothing  hap- 
pened. The  journey  seemed 


endless,  but  at  last  we  arrived 
in  London. 

I  am  finishing  this  in  a  lovely 
little  spot  in  the  south  of 
France.  Somebody  else  is  also 
here,  also  writing  his  memoirs. 
No  less  a  person  than  Monsieur 
Venizelos.  Seeking  for  a  quiet 
place  to  write  this  morning, 
I  blundered  into  a  little  room 
reserved  for  him.  He  splut- 
tered with  indignation,  and  I 
fled.  After  all,  I  think  I  shall 
go  and  play  golf.  Perhaps 
Arnaud  Massey,  the  French 
champion,  will  give  me  a  lesson 
again.  "  Keep  your  eye  on  the 
ball.  Do  not  look  up.  No  one 
is  going  to  shoot  at  you  from 
behind  a  hedge  here.  You  are 
not  in  Ireland  " — thank  God  ! 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  passengers  saw  little  of 
each  other  and  nothing  of  Sir 
Evan  Pilth  until  that  evening 
at  dinner.  The  ornament  of 
the  Law  Courts,  after  his  inter- 
view with  Captain  Spedley — 
an  interview  the  result  of  which 
was  unknown  to  every  one 
except  the  two  participants — 
had  retired  to  the  seclusion  of 
his  cabin  to  resume  the  dignity 
which,  in  the  excitement  of  his 
loss,  he  had  discarded.  Lady 
Pilth  had  been  invisible  since 
the  discovery.  There  was  noth- 
ing, in  fact,  with  which  the 
Honourable  Stephen  Corris 
could  stay  his  hunger  for  gossip. 
He  was  reduced  at  last  to 
recognising  the  existence  of 
Murray  and  his  friend  Scrym- 
geour ;  but  he  got  little  satis- 
faction from  their  society,  as 
they  listened  to  his  garbled 
facts  and  unfounded  insinua- 
tions unmoved,  and  gave  him 
nothing  in  return.  In  his  ex- 
tremity he  descended  so  low 
as  the  steward's  pantry,  where 
much  vague  rumour  floated  in 
the  air,  but  nothing  substantial 
enough  to  satisfy  his  craving. 
Dinner,  however,  brought  him 
a  certain  relief,  for,  if  it  solved 
no  problems,  it  at  least  gave 
food  for  his  imagination  to 
digest. 


Honiton,  too,  was  restless. 
After  he  had  left  Charlie  Con- 
liffe  to  pursue  his  researches 
in  solitude,  he  roamed  the 
decks  with  a  gloom  and  rest- 
lessness unusual  to  him.  He 
did  not  look  for  his  cabin-mate 
and  jailer  until  the  need  of 
fresh  clothes  for  dinner  drove 
him  below.  He  found  the  de- 
tective smoking  heavily  in  the 
cabin.  Neither  spoke  as  Honi- 
ton entered.  They  had  not 
met  since  the  announcement 
of  the  Filths'  loss,  and  each 
seemed  more  than  willing  to 
leave  the  first  word  to  the 
other.  Honiton  busied  himself 
changing  into  more  reputable 
clothes  than  those  in  which  he 
lounged  on  deck,  whistling 
meanwhile  as  men  do  to  cloak 
a  lack  of  mental  comfort.  Peter 
Brown  continued  to  smoke 
stolidly,  ruminating||on  the 
madness  of  the  bargain  he 
had  made  with  this  man.  At 
one  moment  he  was  full  of  a 
dull  anger  against  Honiton  for 
landing  him  in  such  a  false 
position,  at  the  next  he  was 
bitter  with  contempt  at  his 
own  foolishness  in  not  foreseeing 
some  at  least  of  the  complica- 
tions that  were  certain  to  arise 
from  such  a  compact. 

Of  the  two,  Honiton  was  the 
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less  fitted  to  maintain  this 
strained  silence.  His  naturally 
genial  temperament  gradually 
asserted  itself,  and  notwith- 
standing that  he  anticipated 
something  in  the  nature  of  an 
accusation,  he  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

"  Well,  Brown,  what  about 
it  ?  "  he  began  abruptly,  turn- 
ing from  the  fixing  of  a  collar- 
stud,  with  the  ghost  of  a  smile 
hesitating  on  his  lips.  "  Am 
I  to  be  arrested  on  a  new 
charge  f  " 

The  detective  slowly  took 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and 
shook  his  head. 

"  I  don't  believe  you  had 
any  hand  in  it,"  he  said.  "  You 
wouldn't  be  such  a  damned 
fool." 

"  That's  a  very  sensible  argu- 
ment, old  friend — very  sensible, 
if  none  too  flattering.  I  notice 
you  don't  base  your  belief  in 
my  innocence  on  my  high 
moral  character  ?  "  he  added, 
with  a  bitter  smile. 

"  I'm  afraid  not.  Suspicion 
would  naturally  rest  on  you, 
and  if  it  were  known  who  you 
are " 

"  Then  in  the  face  of  this 
you  mean  to  stick  to  our  bar- 
gain ?  "  cried  Honiton  eagerly. 

"  A  bargain  is  a  bargain. 
You  fulfilled  your  part — at 
Valetta." 

"  Brown,  you're  a  sportsman. 
You're  more  than  a  sportsman 
— you're  the  best  and  kindest 
fellow  I  ever  met." 

In  his  relief  and  gratitude 
Honiton  made  to  seize  the 
other's  hand,  but  Brown  shook 
him  off  brusquely. 


"I'm  not,"  he  retorted 
harshly.  "I'm  the  biggest 
fool  known  to  God.  He  only 
knows  how  I  came  to  be  mad 
enough  to  make  such  a  bar- 
gain. Even  a  congenital  idiot 
might  have  guessed  something 
of  the  troubles  ahead." 

Honiton  was  taken  aback  at 
his  vehemence.  He  pressed  his 
freckled  hand  on  one  of  Peter's 
hunched  shoulders,  and  shook 
him  in  a  friendly  manner. 

"  Don't  let  the  business  get 
on  your  nerves,  old  friend,"  he 
said  in  a  kindly  tone.  "  It's 
no  worse  now  than  when  we 
started,  if  you  don't  believe  I 
stole  the  diamonds." 

"  No  worse  !  "  exclaimed  the 
detective,  and  then  suddenly 
realised  that  he  could  not  say 
in  what  fashion  it  was  worse. 
He  could  not  explain  that  the 
necessary  silence  had  begun  to 
interfere  with  his  own  personal 
happiness. 

"  It  grows  worse  every  day," 
he  went  on,  changing  the  words 
that  were  on  his  lips.  "  I  see 
you — you  a  crimi — you,  I  should 
say,  under  grave  suspicion  of 
a  serious  offence,  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  decent 
people — Miss  Upton,  for  ex- 
ample,— and  I  dare  not  whisper 
a  word  of  warning.  It's  wrong 
— it's  all  wrong,  Honiton." 

"  I  told  you  before  you  made 
the  bargain  that  I  had  friends 
sailing  by  the  Bedouin,"  replied 
Honiton.  "  In  fact,  that  was 
my  main  reason  for  wishing  to 
travel — shall  we  say — incog- 
nito ?  You  can't  say  I  let 
you  down  over  that." 

It  could  not  be  denied,  yet 
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it  only  added  to  Peter  Brown's 
irritation.  He  had  had  the 
data  before  him  from  which 
an  imaginative  man  like  him- 
self ought  to  have  deduced 
something  of  the  difficulties 
ahead,  yet  he  had  allowed  him- 
self to  be  overwhelmed  by 
what  he  now  recognised  as 
pure  sentiment. 

He  sighed  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  before  the  mat- 
ter could  be  discussed  further, 
the  gong  sounded  for  dinner. 

It  might  be  expected  that 
Charlie  Conliffe,  after  his  pre- 
mature attack  on  the  bottle, 
would  be  unfitted  to  put  in  an 
appearance  at  the  table,  but 
he  possessed  remarkable  re- 
cuperative powers,  and  after 
a  couple  of  hours'  heavy  sleep, 
he  awoke  comparatively  sober. 
He  opened  his  eyes  to  see  his 
wife  moving  about  the  cabin, 
putting  the  last  touches  to  a 
change  of  dress.  She  had  put 
on  a  clinging  gown  of  dove- 
grey,  with  a  white  vest  and  a 
very  high  neckband  that  would 
hide  her  outraged  throat  from 
the  eyes  of  the  curious. 

Charlie  watched  her  furtively, 
and  a  frown  deepened  on  his 
brow  as  he  recalled  the  incident 
of  his  last  conscious  moments. 
His  wife's  bosom  and  neck  were 
not  yet  concealed,  and  the 
marks  of  his  fingers — already 
turned  a  dull  purple — hastened 
his  recollection. 

Charlie  was  no  worse  than 
any  other  dissipated  weakling, 
and  even  the  abnormal  soaking 
in  alcohol  that  his  conscience 
had  undergone  had  not  rotted 
it  away  entirely.  He  recog- 
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nised  in  a  crude  fashion  that 
he  had  been  a  brute,  and  felt 
that  he  owed  his  wife  amends. 
He  watched  her  until  she  had 
completed  her  toilet,  and,  mis- 
reading the  calmness  of  her 
face,  judged  that  a  little  easy 
kindness  would  win  her  forgive- 
ness. 

He  cleared  his  throat  once 
or  twice  to  accustom  himself 
to  the  sound  of  his  own  voice, 
and  then  began  abruptly — 

"  I  say,  old  girl,  I'm  afraid 
I  got  two  or  three  shades  off 
tint  this  afternoon.  Made 
rather  a  beast  of  myself, 
didn't  I  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Charlie,  you  did,"  said 
Joan,  in  a  voice  that  possessed 
a  kind  of  unearthly  placidity. 

He  felt  the  unnaturalness  of 
it  vaguely,  and  it  made  him 
indefinitely  uncomfortable,  but 
not  sufficiently  so  to  soften  the 
crudity  of  his  attempt  at  mak- 
ing amends. 

"  I'm  sorry,  old  dear,"  he 
said,  with  an  attempt  at  off- 
handedness,  as  though  such  a 
small  matter  as  strangling  one's 
wife  needed  only  a  passing 
reference.  "  You  know  I'm 
apt  to  get  a  bit  excited  when 
I've  had  a  few  good  'uns. 
Let's  make  it  up  and — and 
forget  it." 

He  had  risen  from  the  settee, 
and  as  he  spoke  he  approached 
his  wife  with  the  intention  of 
sealing  his  assumed  forgiveness 
with  a  kiss.  She  divined  his 
purpose,  and  with  a  gasp  of 
astonishment,  started  back, 
holding  him  off  with  out- 
stretched hands.  Horror 
started  to  her  eyes,  and  her 
2R 
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lips  parted  -as  if  to  scream  for 
assistance. 

"  Sorry,  old  thing,"  said 
Charlie,  shrinking  back  dis- 
mayed ;  "I  only  meant  to  be 
matey." 

"  How  dare  you  !  "  exclaimed 
his  wife,  her  bosom  heaving 
desperately.  "  How  dare  you  ! 
This  is  a  worse  insult  than  the 


She  paused  as  though  to 
recover  control  of  herself,  and 
then  went  on,  more  calmly — 

"  You've  done  everything 
that  a  man  could  do  to  his 
wife.  You  left  me  for  a  street- 
woman  ;  you  charged  me  with 
being  unfaithful  to  you ;  you 
would  have  killed  me  but  for 
help  coming  in  time  ;  and  now 
you  think  you  can  pass  it  all 
off  with^a  friendly  word  !  What 
a  poor  back-boneless  wretch 
you  must  think  I  am ! 
There  are  some  things  that 
a  woman  can't  forgive,  and 
you  have  been  guilty  of  three 
of  them." 

"  I'm  beastly  sorry,  my  dear," 
replied  Charlie,  with  a  whine 
like  that  of  a  conciliatory  cur. 
"  There's  no  harm  in  me  really. 
It's  only  the  drink.  When  I 
get  a  few  aboard " 

"  You're  beyond  help.  I 
give  you  up.  When  we  get 
to  England  I  must  leave  you. 
I  meant  to  try  again,  but 
you've  shown  me — now — how 
impossible  it  is." 

"  I  swear  I'll  never  lay  a 
hand  on  you  in  anger  again," 
cried  her  husband. 

Joan  laughed  hysterically. 

"  I  think  it  is  hopeless  to 
explain,"  she  said,  controlling 


herself  with  difficulty.  "You 
are  too — coarse — to  understand. 
I  never  saw  you  as  you  are 
until  now.  I  had  forgiven  you 
for  trying  to  kill  me — I  knew 
you  weren't  responsible — but  I 
can't  forgive  this." 

Charlie  was  beyond  his  depth 
— and  looked  it.  His  finer 
feelings,  rudimentary  in  the 
first  instance,  and  blunted  by 
continual  indulgence,  were  in- 
capable of  appreciating  his 
wife's  point  of  view.  That  she 
could  forgive  his  murderous 
attack  upon  her,  yet  find  some- 
thing new  and  incomprehen- 
sible to  make  a  scene  about 
when  he  was  so  amiable  and 
conciliating,  was  out  of  the 
range  of  his  capacity. 

"  All  right,  old  thing.  Have 
it  your  own  way,"  he  said, 
humbly  enough.  "  I  know  I'm 
a  bit  of  a  beast  when  I'm 
mellow,  but  don't  be  hard  on 
me.  I'm  not  a  bad  chap  at 
heart.  You — you  won't  rub  it 
in  in  front  of  people,  will 
you  1  " 

"  It's  bad  enough  to  know 
what  you  are  myself  without 
having  the  other  passengers 
pitying  me  behind  my  back," 
she  answered  bitterly.  "  You 
can  count  on  me  not  to  give 
you  away." 

"  And  that  fellow  Brown  "— 
Charlie  suggested  uncomfort- 
ably. He  hated  to  think  of 
that  side  of  the  subject,  re- 
membering something  of  his 
drunken  accusations. 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  of 
him  gossiping  about  us,"  re- 
plied his  wife.  "He  is  not 
that  sort  of  man.  He  is  a 
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gentleman.  Now  let  us  go  in 
to  dinner,  and  try  for  once  to 
keep  sober." 

"  You're  a  good  sort,  Joan," 
he  answered  in  a  relieved  tone. 
"  I  won't  have  more  than  a 
couple  of  short  ones.  And  look 
here,  old  girl,  when  we  get 
home  I'll  buy  you " 

"  When  we  get  home  I'm 
done  with  you,"  interrupted 
his  wife,  turning  upon  him  with 
a  look  in  her  eyes  that  warned 
him  against  any  further  at- 
tempt at  conciliation.  "  The 
gong  has  gone.  You  had  better 
come  straight  into  the  saloon. 
You  know  what  will  happen 
if  you  go  to  the  smoke-room 
now." 

Charlie,  in  his  new-born  peni- 
tence, followed  his  wife  like  a 
lamb,  thereby  occasioning  what 
almost  amounted  to  surprise  in 
Scrymgeour  and  Murray,  who 
were  holding  back  to  include 
him  in  their  usual  round  of 
drinks  before  dinner. 

"  He's  verra  late  the  nicht," 
declared  Murray,  when  the  gong 
had  reverberated  through  the 
passages  and  a  further  five 
minutes  had  passed. 

"  He  is  that,"  agreed  Scrym- 
geour. u  A  doot  he  maun  be 
fou  a'ready." 

"  A'm  gye  dry,"  said  his 
friend.  "  A  dinna  think  we'll 
wait  ony  longer.  What  d'ye 
think  aboot  it  f  " 

"  Weel,  juist  a  wee  nip, 
Murray.  He'll  maybe  turn  up 
the  noo." 

"  Maybe,"  agreed  Murray, 
giving  his  order  to  the  waiting 
steward.  "  But  he's  a  puir 
crittur  aifter  a'.  What  d'ye 


think  o'  this   stramash  aboot 
the  puir  body's  braws  ?  " 

"  Hoots  !  It's  juist  havers," 
said  Scrymgeour  contemptu- 
ously. "  Conliffe  micht  rest 
easy  in  his  mind.  He  hasna 
the  guts  tae  dae  a  thing  like 
that.  Wull  ye  ha'e  anither  ?  " 

"  It'll  dae  nae  hairm,"  agreed 
Murray,  and  thus  contemptu- 
ously did  these  shrewd  observers 
dismiss  the  case  against  Charlie 
Conliffe,  and,  gulping  apprecia- 
tively their  "  nips,"  follow  the 
others  to  the  saloon. 

The  Honourable  Stephen  Cor- 
ris  was  delighted  to  see  both 
Sir  Evan  and  Lady  Pilth  appear 
at  table.  He  had  feared  that 
they  might  prefer  to  mourn 
their  loss  in  the  privacy  of 
their  cabin  and  cheat  him  of 
a  gratuitous  entertainment. 

Sir  Evan  was  himself  sur- 
prised that  his  wife  should  care 
to  make  a  public  appearance 
in  the  face  of  his  own  expressed 
wish. 

"  It  is  my  considered  opinion, 
my  dear,"  he  had  told  her — 
"it  is  my  considered  opinion 
that  the  enormity  of  our  loss 
desiderates  on  your  part  a 
dignified  seclusion.  Although 
it  is  necessary  that  I  appear, 
in  order  that  I  may  state  my 
position  clearly  in  the  presence 
of  our  fellow-passengers,  your 
abstention  from  the  public  table 
will  fittingly  express  your  grief 
at  your  loss,  and  will  at  the 
same  time  save  you  from  the 
possibility  of  insult." 

"  All  the  same,  Evan,  dear, 
I  think  I'd  like  to  be  there. 
I  want  to  hear  what  you  say." 

Sir  Evan  was  astonished  that 
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his  wife  should  even  mildly 
oppose  his  wishes.  For  many 
years  she  had  been  content  to 
act  upon  his  merest  sug- 
gestion, and  to  echo  his  light- 
est word. 

"  You  may  rest  assured  that 
I  shall  express  myself  with 
clarity  and  —  ah  —  absence  of 
ambiguity,  and  that  I  shall  re- 
turn to  you  with  an  accurate  re- 
port of  my  statement,  the  gist 
of  which  you  are  already  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with." 

"All  the  same,  I  think  I'll 
go,"  repeated  Lady  Pilth,  with 
unprecedented  obstinacy. 

"  My  dear  Mary,  surely  there 
is  some  misunderstanding,"  re- 
plied her  husband,  quite  thrown 
off  his  balance  by  the  unexpect- 
edness of  the  opposition.  "  My 
wish  is  that  you  absent  your- 
self from  this  function.  I  can- 
not have  made  myself  suffi- 
ciently clear,  yet  I  flatter  my- 
self that  obscurity  of  phrase- 
ology is  not  one  of  my  failings." 

"  I  quite  understand,  dear," 
said  Lady  Pilth  placidly.  "But 
all  the  same,  I  think  I'll  go. 
I  should  like  to  hear  what  you 
say  for  myself." 

"  But— but " 

"  It's  no  use  arguing  about 
it,  Evan.  I  intend  to  go." 

When  one  has  been  accus- 


tomed for  twenty  or  thirty 
years  to  have  one's  every  sug- 
gestion carried  out  without 
comment,  it  is  something  of  a 
staggerer  to  meet  with  such 
determined  opposition.  Having 
never  found  the  necessity  for 
them,  one  is  without  the  weap- 
ons of  coercion.  So  at  least 
Sir  Evan  found  it.  He  stood 
stupidly,  with  dropped  jaw, 
looking  at  his  insubordinate 
wife  with  an  expression  of 
ludicrous  dismay. 

His  dignity,  however,  must 
be  preserved  at  all  costs.  In- 
capable— for  lack  of  ideas — of 
resisting  her  determination,  he 
had  at  least  sufficient  presence 
of  mind  to  acquiesce  gracefully. 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  wish,  my 
dear,"  he  declared,  with  the 
air  of  one  granting  a  favour. 
"  I  can  quite  understand  and 
appreciate  your  desire  to  be  an 
auditor  of  my — ah — address, 
and  although  the  circumstances 
are  such  that  I  should  person- 
ally prefer  your  absence,  far  be 
it  from  me  to  oppose  your  ex- 
pressed aspiration." 

The  vibration  of  the  gong 
beat  upon  the  cabin  door  as  he 
concluded. 

"  Come,  then,  dear,"  said 
Lady  Pilth.  "  Take  me  in  to 
dinner." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Captain  Spedley  and  his  first 
officer,  Mr  Goneram,  were  punc- 
tilious timekeepers,  and  took 
their  places  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  tables  to  the  minute. 
The  Honourable  Stephen  Corris 


was  on  this  occasion  no  less 
punctual.  He  did  not  wish  to 
miss  a  word  or  a  glance  that 
might  help  to  feed  his  famished 
curiosity. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Balke  took  their 
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seats  with  an  air  of  subdued 
gloom  that  suggested  a  death 
in  the  family,  and,  indeed,  their 
disinterested  sorrow  could  not 
have  been  greater,  but  would 
probably  have  been  less,  had 
such  been  the  case. 

Corris  had  a  full  view  of  the 
entrance  to  the  saloon  door, 
and  his  small  inquisitive  eyes 
twinkled  as  Sir  Evan  and  Lady 
Pilth  appeared  at  the  same 
moment  as  Mr  and  Mrs  Conliffe. 
The  couples  could  not  enter 
simultaneously,  and  Corris  was 
curious  to  see  which  would 
give  way  to  the  other.  Charlie 
Conliffe  would  certainly  not 
have  hung  back  had  his  wife 
not  restrained  him  by  a  hand 
upon  his  arm.  Sir  Evan  and 
Lady  Pilth  swept  forward,  and 
as  they  passed  the  Conliffes, 
Lady  Pilth  turned  upon  the 
unfortunate  Charlie  such  a  look 
of  vindictive  hate  as  one  would 
not  have  credited  her  placid 
face  with  being  capable  of. 
Not  only  so,  but  when  seated 
at  their  respective  tables — at 
which  they  were  so  placed  as 
to  be  within  full  view  of  each 
other — she  continued  to  cast 
similar  glances  at  him  through- 
out the  meal. 

All  the  other  diners  were 
reasonably  punctual,  with  the 
exception  of  Murray  and  Scrym- 
geour,  who,  as  already  related, 
were  acquiring  vigour  for  the 
coming  meal  in  another  place. 
Sir  Evan  Pilth  eyed  their  empty 
seats  with  impatience.  He  was 
unusually  silent,  and  his  ner- 
vous movements  with  napkin 
and  cutlery  were  not  in  keeping 
with  his  customary  pompous 


self-possession.  There  was,  in- 
deed, an  unusual  strained  silence 
at  both  tables,  as  though  every 
one  was  conscious  of  thunder 
in  the  air. 

A  look  of  relief  and  satisfac- 
tion crossed  Sir  Evan's  face  as 
the  two  Scotchmen  entered  and 
walked  to  their  places  with  such 
an  air  of  overdone  unconcern 
that  one  could  not  but  picture 
them  wiping  their  mouths.  He 
waited  until  they  were  seated, 
and  then  rose  to  his  feet  in  the 
professional  manner  he  had 
cultivated  when  striving  to 
catch  the  Speaker's  eye. 

"  Captain  Spedley,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,"  he  began  in  the 
resonant  voice  to  which,  more 
than  to  any  quality  of  intellect, 
he  owed  his  success  in  life,  "  I 
feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to 
make  a  clear  statement  of  my 
position  with  regard  to  the 
dastardly  outrage  that  has  been 
perpetrated  upon  my  poor  wife 
and  myself." 

Captain  Spedley  was  taken 
aback.  He  looked  up  quickly, 
and  seemed  upon  the  point  of 
rising  to  protest,  then  thought 
better  of  it,  and  fixed  his  eyes 
on  the  table  before  him.  Of 
the  others,  all  gave  their  eyes 
to  the  orator,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Charlie  Conliffe,  who 
only  lent  them  occasionally  in 
a  quick  furtive  glance,  and  re- 
turned them  to  the  table. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  desire 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear," 
went  on  Sir  Evan,  "  that  I 
withdraw,  absolutely,  any  per- 
sonal accusation  which  I  may 
have  permitted  myself  to  make 
in  the  excusable  state  of  agita- 
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tion  into  which  I  was  thrown 
by  the  lamentable  discovery  of 
Lady  Filth's  loss.  However 
strongly  facts  may  point  in  one 
direction,  my  knowledge  of 
legal  matters — which,  I  may 
say  without  egotism,  is  ad- 
mittedly unrivalled — warns  me 
of  the  danger  of  such  an  accu- 
sation, and  I  Jam  content  to 
retreat  to  the  absolutely  sound 
position  that  some  individual 
on  board  the  vessel  is  guilty  of 
this  theft,  and  that  it  is  essential 
that  that  individual  be  dis- 
covered and  the  jewels  re- 
stored." 

"  Hear,  hear  !  "  ejaculated 
Mr  Cohun  Balke,  thoroughly 
in  agreement  with  such  a  senti- 
ment. 

"  That  is  my  first  point," 
continued  the  orator.  "  And 
it  is  one  that  I  am  anxious  you 
should  all  bear  in  mind  with 
the  utmost  clarity,  in  view  of 
the  possibility  of  your  being 
called  upon  to  witness  to 
my  statement  in  a  court  of 
law. 

"  We  come  now,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  to  the  equally  im- 
portant question  of  the  means 
to  be  adopted  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  two  objects  which 
I  have  stated  to  be  essential 
— namely,  the  discovery  of  the 
criminal  and  the  recovery  of 
the  jewels.  It  is  with  the 
utmost  regret  that  I  have  to 
announce  that  Captain  Spedley 
refuses  to  sanction  the  perfect- 
ly simple  and  obvious  method 
that  I  have  placed  before  him, 
and  that  he  has  up  to  the  pre- 
sent moment  made  no  counter- 
fiuggestion  to  meet  the  un- 


deniable urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion. In  view  of  his  lamentable 
lack  of  initiative,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  take  this  public  means 
of  rousing  him  to  a  realisation 
of  the  responsibilities  of  his 
position.  I  am  thoroughly  alive 
to  the  fact  that  a  ship's  captain 
possesses  powers  which  verge 
upon  autocracy,  and " 

But  Captain  Spedley  had  had 
as  much  of  this  as  he  could 
stand. 

"  You'll  excuse  me,  Sir 
Evan,"  he  interrupted  from  his 
seat.  "  A  ship's  captain  knows 
all  about  his  responsibilities. 
He's  got  to,  or  he  wouldn't 
long  be  a  ship's  captain.  If 
you'll  kindly  sit  down  and  get 
on  with  your  dinner — your 
soup's  getting  cold — I'll  tell 
you  what  I  mean  to  do." 

The  Honourable  Stephen  Cor- 
ris  giggled.  He  had  not  enjoyed 
himself  so  heartily  since  he  left 
England  to  avoid  his  creditors. 
Sir  Evan  Pilth  resented  the 
interruption,  and  seemed  on 
the  point  of  saying  so,  when, 
with  unprecedented  initiative, 
his  wife  pulled  him  to  his  seat 
by  his  coat-tails.  He  was  so 
overwhelmed  by  the  novelty 
and  the  indignity  of  the  pro- 
ceeding that  he  was  quite 
thrown  off  his  balance,  and  by 
the  time  he  had  recovered  it, 
the  skipper  had  got  well  into 
the  swing  of  his  remarks. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  Captain 
Spedley  went  on,  "I'm  not 
going  to  be  bullied  into  any- 
thing. I  did  my  very  best  to 
get  you  to  put  your  jewels  in 
the  strong-room,  Sir  Evan,  and 
you  wouldn't.  The  whole 
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thing's  your  own  fault  entirely. 
As  for  searching  all  the  pas- 
sengers and  crew — it's  a  farce, 
besides  being  an  insult.  I 
won't  do  it.  What  I've  de- 
cided to  do  is  this.  I'm  going 
to  put  the  affair  in  the  hands 
of  the  Liverpool  police,  and 
nobody  shall  leave  the  ship 
until  they  have  taken  charge. 
Things  will  then  be  in  exactly 
the  same  state  as  they  are  now, 
and  the  responsibility  will  lie 
with  the  police  and  not  with 
me." 

"  I  protest,  sir,  I  protest 
with  the  utmost  vehemence 
against  the  pusillanimity  of 
your  measures,"  exclaimed  Sir 
Evan.  "  Apart  altogether  from 
their  dilatoriness,  you  have 
to  take  into  consideration 
the  possibility — nay,  the  pro- 
bability—  that  the  thief  will 
find  means  to  dispose  of  his  ill- 
gotten  gains  at  our  next  place 
of  call — Gibraltar." 

"  I'll  take  care  he  doesn't," 
retorted  the  captain.  "  We 
only  call  at  Gib  for  mails. 
Nobody  shall  leave  the  ship, 
and  nothing  shall  go  ashore 
without  being  thoroughly  over- 
hauled by  myself.  The  only 
thing  you'll  have  to  take  on 
trust  is  me,  and  Mr  Goneram 
there  will  keep  his  weather-eye 
on  me.  For  that  matter,  I'll 
let  you  look  through  every- 
thing that  goes  ashore  yourself 
rather  than  have  you  dissatis- 
fied. Further  than  that  I  don't 
mean  to  go." 

Captain  Spedley's  jaws  closed 
upon  the  last  words  with  a 
determination  that  was  patent 
to  every  one  in  the  saloon. 


Sir  Evan  rose  to  his  feet 
once  more. 

"  I  call  you  to  witness,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  with 
a  cultivated  wave  of  his  hand, 
"  my  utter  dissatisfaction  with 
the  adequacy  of  Captain  Sped- 
ley's measures.  Many  days 
must  elapse  before  the  first 
steps  are  taken  towards  the 
elucidation  of  the  mystery  with 
which  we  are  confronted, 
and " 

"  It's  no  use  going  on,  Sir 
Evan,"  the  captain  interrupted. 
"  I've  told  you  what  I'm  going 
to  do,  and  there's  an  end  of  it. 
You  said  yourself  a  ship's  cap- 
tain's a  bit  of  an  autocrat,  and 
I'm  not  going  to  have  my 
dinner-table  turned  into  a  de- 
bating society.  You'd  better 
get  on  with  your  dinner." 

As  a  personification  of  out- 
raged dignity,  Sir  Evan  Pilth 
at  that  moment  would  be  hard 
to  equal.  What  it  was  that 
he  opened  his  mouth  to  say 
remains  a  mystery,  for  it  never 
passed  his  lips.  He — and  with 
the  whole  complement  of  diners 
— was  overwhelmed  by  a  fresh 
sensation  from  a  wholly  un- 
expected quarter. 

"  You'd  better  sit  down, 
dear,"  said  his  wife,  and  had 
recourse  to  her  previous  drastic 
method  of  emphasising  her 
words.  "  I  have  something  to 
say  myself." 

Sir  Evan  found  himself  in 
his  seat  utterly  prostrated  with 
astonishment.  He  would  have 
been  physically  incapable  of 
rising  to  protest  further,  even 
had  his  mind  urged  him  to 
that  course.  At  the  moment, 
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however,  he  had  no  mind — 
he  was  mentally  stunned.  His 
wife  could  not  have  wrought 
more  havoc  upon  him  had  she 
hit  him  on  the  head  with  a 
hammer,  or  become  an  advo- 
cate of  women's  rights. 

Lady  Pilth,  meantime,  had 
risen  to  her  feet. 

"  I  don't  care  what  Captain 
Spedley  says.  I  will  say  what 
I  have  to  say,"  she  began, 
looking  defiantly  at  the  cap- 
tain, whose  face  wore  a  look 
of  intense  annoyance.  "  Sir 
Evan  is  quite  right.  It's  a 
shame  that  something  isn't 
done.  But  I  don't  agree  with 
my  husband  withdrawing  any- 
thing he  said  before.  He  was 
quite  right,  and  he  should  have 
the  courage  to  stick  to  it.  It 
isn't  necessary  to  search  every- 
body —  one  would  be  quite 
enough,  and  if  my  diamonds 
are  not  found  on  him  he  should 
be[.  locked  up  until  they  are 
found." 

Lady  Pilth  was  determined 
that  there  should  be  no  doubt 
as  to  whom  she  would  have 
searched  and  locked  up.  As 
she  spoke,  she  pointed  her  ac- 
cusing finger  openly  at  Charlie 
Conliffe,  and  looked  towards 
Captain  Spedley  as  if  inviting 
him  to  conduct  the  search 
personally  on  the  spot. 

Now  Charlie  Conliffe,  though 
wonderfully  sobered  by  his  two 
hours'  sleep,  had  not  got  rid 
of  the  dregs  of  his  intoxication, 
and  the  whisky  which  he  had 
ordered  from  the  steward  when 
he  sat  down  to  dinner  not 
only  had  its  own  stimulating 
effect,  but  also  roused  all 


the  backwash  of  his  previous 
bout. 

"  It's  a  damn  lie,"  he  shouted, 
starting  to  his  feet  excitedly. 
«  I  won't " 

"  Sit  down,  Charlie,"  ordered 
his  wife,  pulling  him  back  with 
a  firm  hand  upon  his  arm. 

Her  face  was  colourless  as 
the  neckband  that  hid  her 
bruised  throat,  and  no  emotion 
appeared  on  her  face  or  in  her 
toneless  voice.  Peter  Brown, 
watching  her  in  deep  sympathy 
and  discomfort,  realised  the 
effort  by  which  she  retained  her 
self-control. 

"  Captain  Spedley,"  she  said, 
raising  her  voice  to  be  heard 
at  the  other  table,  "  I  appeal 
to  you  to  stop  this  attack  on 
my  husband.  Surely  no  one 
has  a  right  to  make  accusations 
like  this  without  proof." 

"  As  I  said  before,  I  disclaim 

all "  began  Sir  Evan  Pilth, 

only  to  be  cut  short  by  the 
captain's  fist  hammering  the 
table  before  him. 

"  I've  had  enough  of  this," 
he  shouted  in  the  voice  he 
used  on  the  bridge  when  things 
did  not  go  as  he  wished.  "  Drop 
it,  all  of  you.  It's  for  me  to 
say  what's  to  be  done  and  what 
isn't." 

He  glared  at  Sir  Evan  and 
Lady  Pilth.  A  dead  silence 
fell  upon  the  saloon,  broken 
only  by  the  subdued  clatter  of 
china  and  cutlery.  All  eyes 
were  on  the  food  before  them, 
when,  in  the  silence,  Lady 
Pilth's  voice  sounded  once  more, 
like  a  last  flicker  of  fire  in  a 
room  after  the  lights  have  been 
turned  off. 
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"  All  the  same,"  it  said 
obstinately,  "  he  ought  to  be 
locked  up." 

It  was  the  silent  Mr  Goneram 
who  started  it.  No  doubt  the 
strain  of  the  unusual  meal  was 
responsible,  but  whatever  the 
initial  cause,  he  suddenly  splut- 
tered and  then  burst  into  a  roar 
of  laughter.  The  ludicrous 
stubbornness  of  Lady  Pilth 
appealed  to  some  hidden  sense 
of  humour  in  the  man,  and 
he  went  oft'  like  a  rocket.  One 
by  one  the  passengers  followed 
his  example,  until  all  but  the 
Conliffes  and  the  Filths  were 
under  the  sway  of  a  semi- 
hysterical  laughter.  Even  Peter 
Brown  could  not  resist  it, 
though  he  was  the  first  to 
recover. 

Gradually  the  spontaneous 
merriment  died  down,  to  be 
replaced  by  a  strained  and 
shamefaced  silence.  Mr  Gone- 
ram was  easily  the  most  em- 
barrassed of  the  party.  A 
self-contained  man,  unused  to 
meeting  people  in  bulk,  he 
had  been  shocked  out  of  his 
reserve  by  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  absurdity  of  Lady 
Pilth,  and  now  his  ears  burned 
with  mortification  at  the  enor- 
mity of  his  behaviour.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  meal, 
the  crown  of  his  head  was  all 
that  was  visible  to  the  pas- 
sengers over  whom  he  presided. 
He  did  not  dare  to  raise  his 
eyes  from  Jiis  plate. 

An  even  more  embarrassed 
member  of  the  party,  however, 
was  Charlie  Conliffe.  He  could 
not  look  up  without  finding 
the  eyes  of  Lady  Pilth  fixed 


upon  him  accusingly.  He  did 
his  utmost  to  ignore  them — 
to  forget  them — but  their  fas- 
cination was  too  strong  for 
him,  and  his  own  were  drawn 
irresistibly  back  to  read  again 
the  implacable  hatred  that  was 
plain  in  them. 

He  could  not  have  borne  it 
of  his  own  strength,  so  had  to 
fortify  himself  from  without 
with  double  whiskies,  three  of 
which  he  put  away  in  the  course 
of  dinner,  and  even  then  the 
accusing  eyes  were  as  much  as 
he  could  bear. 

The  meal  dragged  on  miser- 
ably for  all  but  the  Honourable 
Stephen  Corris,  who  attacked 
his  food  with  a  doubled  gusto, 
spiced  as  it  was  by  the  stupid 
little  scene  that  had  been  en- 
acted for  his  delectation.  He 
was  the  only  member  of  the 
party  who  made  any  effort  at 
conversation,  and  his  attempts 
to  drag  the  Oohun  Balkes, 
Captain  Spedley  —  even  Sir 
Evan  Pilth — into  a  general  talk 
met  with  nothing  more  en- 
couraging than  frozen  mono- 
syllables. 

At  Mr  Goneram 's  table  it 
was  even  worse.  He  himself 
was  sunk  beneath  the  load  of 
his  own  shame.  Jocelyn  Upton 
and  her  mother  retired  within 
their  strong  English  shells  of 
reserve.  Murray  and  Scrym- 
geour  remained,  as  usual,  hid- 
den away  in  their  still  stronger 
Scottish  ones.  Honiton,  whom 
one  might  have  counted  upon 
to  infuse  a  little  life  into  the 
party,  was  content  to  eat  his 
dinner  in  silence,  and  keep  an 
inscrutable  face,  while  Peter 
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Brown  was  too  full  of  pity  for 
Joan  Conltffe  to  notice,  much 
less  to  break,  the  general 
silence. 

Even  whisky  did  not  serve 
to  support  Charlie  to  the  end 
against  the  impeachment  in 
Lady  Filth's  compelling  eyes. 
There  came  a  moment  when  he 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  The 
constant  accusation  was  wear- 
ing him  down.  He  staggered 
to  his  feet  and,  with  a  thick 
semi-articulate  mutter,  lurched 
off  down  the  saloon,  looking 
everywhere  but  in  the  direction 
of  his  enemy.  Yet  in  the  door- 
way he  could  not  resist  the 
fascination  of  a  last  glance, 
only  to  find  that  the  vindictive 
eyes  were  following  him,  were 
drilling  holes  through  him  with 
the  fury  of  their  hatred.  With 
a  cry  of  horror,  Charlie  bolted 


up  the  companion  for  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  deck  smoking- 
room.  There  at  least  he  was 
safe,  and  not  only  safe,  but 
in  a  position  to  administer 
first-aid  to  himself.  He  sat 
down  to  an  evening  of  serious 
drinking,  and  the  more  deeply 
he  drank,  the  less  assured  did 
he  become  of  his  own  inno- 
cence. 

The  dinner  petered  out. 
There  was  no  lingering  over 
coffee,  but  rather  a  general 
tendency  to  fly  apart — to  get 
clean  away  from  the  embar- 
rassment of  one  another's  com- 
pany. It  is  safe  to  say,  how- 
ever, that,  apart  from  the 
Filths,  no  one  was  inclined  to 
take  the  matter  of  Charlie 
Conliffe's  guilt  seriously,  with 
the  exception  of  Charlie  him- 
self. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 


The  two  days  that  followed 
were  remarkable  more  for  the 
growth  of  ideas  and  relation- 
ships than  for  wealth  of  inci- 
dent. The  weather  was  calm 
and  mild,  and  but  for  the  theft 
and  the  uncertainty  to  which 
it  had  given  rise,  the  trip  from 
Malta  to  Gibraltar  would  have 
been  exceedingly  pleasant. 
There  were  few  amongst  the 
passengers,  however,  who  were 
unaffected  by  the  robbery  in 
one  way  or  another.  Murray 
and  Scrymgeour  followed  their 
usual  course  unmoved,  but 
even  they  were  indirectly 
affected  through  Charlie  Con- 
liffe,  who  spent  much  of  his 


time  in  the  smoking-room  with 
them. 

The  Honourable  Stephen  Cor- 
ris  would  frequently  join  them. 
Anxious  to  gossip  over  the 
possibilities  of  the  case,  he 
found  few  amongst  his  fellow- 
passengers  willing  to  recipro- 
cate, and  it  was  sheer  lack  of 
an  audience  that  drove  him 
to  the  smoking-room  in  the 
first  instance.  Once  there,  how- 
ever, he  found  in  Charlie  Con- 
liffe  a  never-failing  source  of 
excitement.  The  unfortunate 
suspect  became  more  and  more 
uncertain  of  his  own  innocence. 
At  every  meal  the  accusing 
eyes  of  Lady  Filth  drove  him 
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into  a  fresh  desperation,  and 
after  each  ordeal  he  had  re- 
course again  to  the  only  remedy 
he  knew. 

He  could  talk  of  nothing  else, 
and  Corris  would  sit  for  hours, 
fascinated,  while  Charlie,  in  an 
ever-increasing  state  of  drunk- 
enness, rambled  disconnectedly 
over  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
affair.  At  one  moment  he 
would  be  loud  in  assertion  of 
his  innocence,  at  the  next  he 
might  be  picturing  vividly  just 
how  he  could  have  accom- 
plished the  theft.  It  was  the 
uncertainty  of  it  all  that  held 
Corris. 

The  two  Scotchmen  looked 
on  contemptuously,  smoking 
their  pipes  steadily,  and  taking 
their  regulation  drinks — neither 
more  nor  less — at  their  stated 
times.  Alone  together,  they 
summed  up  the  position  un- 
hesitatingly. 

"  It's  the  drink.  He  canna 
haud  it,  an'  he's  let  it  get  the 
better  o'  him.  A  doot  he'll 
end  bad.  As  for  that  sneakin' 
wee  body,  Corris,  he  juist  leads 
him  on.  •He'd  dae  onything  if 
he  thocht  he  micht  learn  some- 
thing ill  aboot  a  body." 

Thus  Scrymgeour,  and  Mur- 
ray would  nod  his  whole-hearted 
agreement. 

They  themselves  always  as- 
sured Conliffe  of  their  belief  in 
his  innocence,  but  no  assurance 
could  be  strong  enough  to 
counteract  the  steady  torture 
of  Lady  Filth's  eyes.  He  was 
driven  more  and  more  to  drink 
for  relief,  yet  it  brought  him 
none,  but  rather  an  increased 
uncertainty.  He  awoke  in  the 


mornings  in  such  a  state  of 
quivering  nerves  that  he  had 
to  steady  his  trembling  hand 
with  a  stiff  whisky  before  he 
dared  attempt  to  shave.  From 
that  until  night  he  got  on  with 
artificial  strength — never  drunk, 
yet  never  sober.  Meals  gradu- 
ally became  a  mere  farce,  and 
rather  than  meet  Lady  Filth's 
eye  he  stopped  away  altogether 
— but  that  is  anticipating 
events. 

His  wife  made  ineffectual 
protests.  He  would  agree  with 
her — even  promise  reform — and 
go  his  own  way.  She  grew 
more  silent,  dark  rings  appeared 
round  her  eyes,  and  she  spent 
much  time  alone  in  her  cabin. 

Peter  Brown  tried  to  renew 
the  intimacy  that  had  sprung 
up  between  them,  unavailingly. 
He  could  not  understand  the 
look  of  fear  that  was  in  her 
eyes  when  he  spoke  to  her.  He 
could  not  know  that  it  was  the 
fear  of  the  working  of  her  own 
heart,  and,  with  all  his  brood- 
ing, he  could  find  nothing  to 
account  for  it  beyond  his  re- 
fusal to  tell  her  what  was  not 
his  to  tell.  That,  he  knew,  was 
not  enough.  It  might  have 
aroused  dislike,  distrust,  but 
not  the  look  he  caught  in  her 
eyes  when  he  dared  to  speak 
to  her. 

The  detective  was  not  the 
man  to  probe  such  a  matter 
as  this  to  its  depths.  Difiident, 
unused  to  thoughts  of  women- 
kind,  he  was  the  last  man  on 
earth  to  guess  the  feelings  to- 
wards him  that  she  feared  and 
hid.  He  could  but  acquiesce 
in  her  apparent  desire  to  be 
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quit  of  him,  and  retire  into  his 
deck-chair  with  a  book,  more 
like  a  collapsed  scaffolding  than 
before. 

For  all  her  horror  of  the 
crime  and  its  unknown  per- 
petrator, Jocelyn  Upton  was 
perhaps  the  least  permanently 
affected  by  it  amongst  the  pas- 
sengers. She  was  young  and 
high-spirited,  intensely  inter- 
ested in  her  own  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  endowed  with  a 
great  capacity  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life.  It  could  not  be 
expected  that  she  would  con- 
tinue long  under  the  oppression 
with  which  the  first  shock  of  the 
discovery  of  the  robbery  over- 
whelmed her. 

More  than  ever  was  she 
thrown  into  the  society  of 
Frank  Honiton.  When  she  and 
her  mother  had  met  him  in  a 
hotel  in  Cairo,  they  had  been 
alone  and  without  even  an 
acquaintance,  and  his  easy 
friendliness  had  quickly  fos- 
tered an  intimacy  which  the 
narrow  boundaries  of  the  Bed- 
ouin were  destined  to  ripen 
infinitely  more  quickly  than 
could  have  happened  on  land. 

Mrs  Upton,  quiet  and  colour- 
less, was  little  of  a  companion 
to  her  spirited  daughter,  and 
was  content  to  let  her  find 
amusement  where  she  would. 
Honiton,  from  the  beginning, 
had  impressed  her  favourably, 
and  she  had  no  misgivings 
about  throwing  the  two  young 
people  together.  Everything, 
therefore,  was  in  favour  of  their 
natural  attraction  towards  one 
another  developing  into  love. 
It  was  inevitable. 


Honiton  was  inclined  to  be 
unaccountably  subdued  on  the 
day  following  upon  the  events 
that  have  been  recorded.  In- 
deed, since  his  conversation 
with  Jocelyn  upon  the  subject 
of  theft,  he  had  lost  something 
of  the  buoyant  gaiety  that  had 
distinguished  him.  Jocelyn  ral- 
lied him  on  his  dulness.  They 
were  seated  in  their  usual  chairs 
on  deck,  the  silent  detective 
their  only  near  neighbour. 

"  You  have  something  on 
your  mind,  Frank.  I  know  it !  " 
she  said,  her  bright  face  smiling 
on  him  prettily.  "  Let  me  be 
your  father  confessor.  You'll 
feel  all  the  better  for  it.  Per- 
haps you'll  even  be  capable 
of  making  yourself  reasonably 
agreeable." 

Honiton  smiled  slowly,  and 
with  an  effort  screwed  himself 
up  to  meet  her  on  her  own 
plane. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  could 
bear  the  awful  revelation  of 
my  misdeeds  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  we  confessors  get  har- 
dened, you  know,"  retorted 
Jocelyn.  "It  takes Ht  lot  to 
shock  us.  Have  no  fear  of  me, 
even  if  you  have  to  disclose  the 
horrible  story  of  how,  in  your 
youth,  you  once  nearly  robbed 
an  orchard." 

"  Even  that  you  could  bear, 
notwithstanding  your  intense 
dislike  of  thieves  t  " 

It  is  curious  how  Honiton 
was  impelled  to  introduce  the 
subject  that  had  caused  him 
acute  discomfort  on  the  previ- 
ous day,  almost  as  though  he 
was  determined  to  prove  his 
own  mastery  over  himself. 
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"Yes,  I  could  survive  it,  I 
think,"  said  Jocelyn.  "You 
see,  robbing  orchards  is  not 
theft  in  the  mean  sense  of  the 
word.  It's  not  carried  out  with 
the  vulgar  object  of  gain,  but 
as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of 
the  superfluous  spirits  of  youth. 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  did 
rob  orchards  when  you  were  a 
boy,  Frank.  Did  you  ?  " 

"Perhaps  I  did,"  he  ad- 
mitted. "  But  don't  you  think 
other  robberies  may  sometimes 
be  committed  for  the  same 
motive — sportiness,  rather  than 
vulgar  gain  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  Jocelyn  with 
decision.  "  You  see,  boys  don't 
think  of  the  moral  side  of 
things.  They  have  no  moral 
sense,  but  grown-ups  have. 
There  is  no  sport  in  taking 
something  from  an  unsuspect- 
ing person.  If  you  can  imagine 
two  people,  each  with  a  gold 
watch  and  chain,  and  each 
trying  to  stealjit  from  the  other, 
who  knows  that  the  other  is 
trying  to  steal  it,  that  would 
be  quite  a  sporting  event,  but 
there  is  no  sport  in  stealing  in 
the  ordinary  sense.  It's  too 
one-sided." 

"  What  about  the  police  ?  " 
asked  Honiton.  "  The  thief 
has  to  take  his  chance  against 
them  all  the  time.  That  must 
impart  an  element  of  sport  into 
the  business,  surely  ?  " 

"  It  doesn't  make  things 
equal,"  said  Jocelyn,  "be- 
cause the  victim  has  no  say 
in  the  matter.  Take  the  case 
of  Lady  Pilth,  for  instance. 
Whoever  robbed  her  may,  for 
all  we  know,  have  thrown  her 


diamonds  into  the  sea.  Even 
if  he  were  caught  and  punished, 
Lady  Pilth  would  never  have 
had  a  sporting  chance  of  getting 
her  diamonds  back." 

"  That's  an  extreme  case," 
protested  Honiton.  "  The  or- 
dinary thief  wouldn't  throw  his 
swag  in  the  sea." 

"  Nevertheless,  a  thief's  a 
thief  and  a  quite  undefendable 
creature.  I'm  surprised  at  you 
trying  to  stick  up  for  him, 
unless — unless  you  have  a  per- 
sonal motive.  Frank,"  she 
turned  upon  him  with  raised 
finger  and  mock  solemnity, 
"  what  have  you  done  with 
Lady  Pilth's  jewels  ?  Con- 
fess !  " 

Peter  Brown  looked  up  from 
his  book  with  an  expression  of 
dismay.  He  had  not  heard 
what  had  gone  before,  and  the 
sudden  accusation  came  on 
him  without  warning.  A  glance 
at  the  girl's  smiling  face  assured 
him  as  to  her  innocence  of  all 
ill  intent,  but  he  looked  curi- 
ously at  Honiton  to  see  how 
he  would  receive  such  a  keen 
thrust.  If  he  expected  any 
sign  of  discomfort,  he  was  dis- 
appointed. 

"The  secret  of  all  success- 
ful crime  is — secrecy,"  replied 
Honiton  lightly.  "  Surely  you 
don't  imagine  I'm  going  to 
give  myself  away  —  even  to 
you  ?  " 

The  last  words,  added  after 
a  pause,  were  spoken  more 
earnestly,  with  Honiton's  eyes 
turned  earnestly  upon  Joce- 
lyn's  pretty  face.  Her  colour 
deepened  under  his  scrutiny, 
and  with  a  little  self-conscious 
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laugh    she    turned    her    head 
away. 

"  Let's  forget  thieves  and 
all  such  abominations,"  she 
said  lightly,  as  she  rose  from 
her  chair.  ' '  Come  along,  Frank, 
you  must  amuse  me  and  keep 
me  from  worrying  about  other 
people's  troubles.  Let's  play 
deck  croquet.  You  don't  take 
enough  exercise." 

Peter  Brown  watched  them 
as  they  strolled  off  together  to 
the  windward  side  of  the  deck, 
where  their  game  would  not 
inconvenience  the  other  pas- 
sengers. He  could  not  but 
observe  what  a  handsome,  well- 
matched  pair  they  made,  and 
he  shook  his  head  sadly  when 
they  had  disappeared  from  his 
sight.  Never  had  he  met  a 
man  to  whom  he  had  felt  so 
drawn.  In  his  profession  his 
acquaintances  were  mostly 
casual  and  did  not  develop  into 
intimacy,  and  outside  of  it  he 
had  little  opportunity  to  make 
friends.  It  was  hard  that  he 
should  be  called  upon  to  lead 
this  friend  that  he  had  made 
to  his  doom.  The  detective's 
had  been  a  busy  and  sordid 
life,  and  the  interlude  of  the 
voyage  had  thrown  him  amongst 
a  class  whom  he  had  little 
chance  of  meeting  on  terms  of 
equality. 

He  thought  of  Joan  Conliffe 
with  her  low  voice,  her  care- 
fully-hoarded words,  and  won- 
dered at  the  ease  and  freedom 
he  had  felt  with  her.  That  he 
had  lost  already,  as  he  must 
lose  the  friendship  of  Honiton 
when  the  voyage  ended.  He 
wished  that  he  had  never  been 


sent  to  Cairo  to  effect  this 
arrest.  He  had  known  no 
peace  of  mind  since,  and  he 
had  an  instinctive  feeling  that 
his  troubles  were  thickening. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  altogether 
instinctive.  Eealising,  as  he 
did  now,  the  false  position  in 
which  he  had  placed  himself 
by  his  bargain  with  Honiton, 
and  having  already  experienced 
so  many  of  the  difficulties  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  it  was 
natural  enough  that  he  should 
look  to  the  future  somewhat 
pessimistically. 

He  had  given  up  all  idea  of 
interfering  in  the  matter  of 
Lady  Pilth's  diamonds.  He 
could  do  nothing  without  ad- 
mitting, at  least  to  the  captain, 
that  he  was  a  police  officer, 
and  he  had  determined  that 
that  was  out  of  the  question. 
Captain  Spedley's  decision  also 
had  relieved  his  conscience  con- 
siderably. The  jewels  could 
not  be  disposed  of  until  Liver- 
pool was  reached,  and  he  would 
be  a  clever  thief  who  would 
get  them  ashore  once  the  Liver- 
pool police  had  the  matter  in 
hand. 

All  of  which  did  not  prevent 
him  keeping  eyes  and  ears 
open  to  all  that  went  on  around 
him.  He  had  already  dis- 
missed as  preposterous  the  idea 
that  Charlie  Conliffe  had  any 
hand  in  the  robbery.  He  had 
sifted  all  the  passengers  through 
his  mind  without  any  of  them 
sticking  in  the  meshes,  even 
Cohun  Balke,  with  all  his  mania 
for  jewels,  passing  through  with- 
out difficulty.  There  remained 
the  stewards,  who  had  easy 
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access  to  the  cabin,  but  he 
was  without  data  on  which  to 
estimate  their  characters. 
Garry  he  disliked  as  a  slimy 
sort  of  person,  but  he  recog- 
nised that  sliminess  unsup- 
ported by  facts  was  no  sure 
basis  on  which  to  build  a  theory. 

No,  he  had  to  admit  himself 
at  a  loss.  His  vivid  imagina- 
tion pictured  various  possible 
solutions  to  the  mystery,  one 
in  particular  so  far-fetched  and 
improbable  that  he  smiled  at 
his  own  absurdity.  Yet  the 
idea  would  return,  entirely  un- 
supported by  evidence,  and  he 
could  not  banish  it  from  his 
mind.  Fantastic  as  it  was — 
probably  because  it  was  so  very 
fantastic — it  fascinated  him. 

Of  all  the  thoughts  that 
passed  through  his  mind  dur- 
ing those  days  before  the  arrival 
at  Gibraltar,  Joan  Conliffe  took 
the  foremost  place.  She  was 
rarely  absent  from  his  mind, 
indeed,  and  it  was  natural  that, 
notwithstanding  the  barrier  that 
had  risen  between  them,  he 
should  strive  to  find  a  means 
to  be  of  service  to  her.  He 
could  not  tell  her  of  the  love 
and  pity  for  her  that  filled  his 
heart,  so  he  did  the  next  best 
thing,  as  he  thought — he  tried 
to  reform  Charlie. 

It  was  a  hopeless  effort  from 
the  start,  but  he  persevered, 
haunting  the  smoking-room  at 
times  when  he  had  never  been 
seen  there  before,  and  joining 
in  rounds  of  drinks  for  which 
he  had  no  desire,  in  the  hope 
of  putting  in  a  word  of  advice 
that  would  go  home  to  the 
drunkard's  heart. 


It  ended  as  might  have  been 
expected.  It  was  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  at  the  end  of 
which  the  Bedouin  arrived  at 
Gibraltar,  and  Charlie  was 
rapidly  approaching  a  state  of 
stupor.  Peter  Brown,  seeing 
him  put  out  his  hand  to  fumble 
for  the  bell-push,  attempted  to 
remonstrate. 

"  Not  another  drink,  Con- 
liffe," he  suggested,  mildly 
enough,  and  leaning  over,  he 
placed  his  hand  over  Charlie's. 

In  a  normal  frame  of  mind 
he  would  have  known  better 
than  to  interfere,  but  the  in- 
tensity of  his  desire  to  be  of 
assistance  to  Mrs  Conliffe 
blinded  his  judgment. 

"  You  go  to  hell,  blast  you," 
replied  Charlie,  with  true  orien- 
tal politeness. 

He  wrenched  his  hand  free, 
and  pressed  his  thumb  on  the 
bell-push  definatly. 

Peter  Brown  made  another 
effort. 

"  It's  doing  you  no  good,  old 
fellow,"  he  said,  striving  to 
speak  in  the  hail-fellow-well- 
met  fashion  that  was  Charlie's 
own,  and  failing  miserably  in 
the  attempt.  "  Give  it  a  miss 
for  to-day." 

Until  now,  Charlie  Conliffe 
had  appeared  to  have  forgotten 
the  scene  in  his  cabin  when  the 
detective  had  come  to  the 
rescue  of  Joan.  Shame,  per- 
haps, had  made  him  banish  it 
from  his  mind,  but  now  shame 
was  swamped  in  the  fumes  of 
the  drinks  that  he  had  con- 
sumed, and  an  evil  rancour  rose 
to  the  surface. 

"Go  to  hell,  blast  you,"  he 
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repeated,  starting  unsteadily 
to  his  feet,  with  staring  blood- 
shot eyes.  "I've  had  enough 
of  you  an'  your  damned  inter- 
ference. You  leave  me  alone. 
An'  leave  my  wife  alone  too — 
see  f  I  know  wen  I've  had 
enough,  an'  I  don't  want  you 
to  tell  me.  Get  to  hell  out  o' 
this." 

Peter  would  have  been  wise 
to  have  accepted  the  advice, 
uncourteously  as  it  was  worded, 
but  his  good  intentions  proved 
too  much  for  his  discretion, 
and  he  attempted  another  ap- 
peal. 

"  You've  had  enough,  Con- 
liffe,"  he  began,  but  got  no 
further,  for  Charlie  aimed  a 
wild  blow  at  his  face,  which 
would  certainly  have  taken 
effect  but  for  the  interference 
of  the  spectators. 


"  Ca'  canny,  lad,  ca'  canny," 
cried  Murray,  and  with  remark- 
able promptitude,  considering 
his  stolid  exterior,  seized  the 
upraised  arm,  and  dragged  the 
aggressor  backwards  into  his 
seat,  where  Scrymgeour  as- 
sisted in  holding  him. 

"  Ye'd  better  awa',"  advised 
the  latter.  "  Ye 're  daein'  nae 
guid." 

"  Let  me  bash  his  damned 
face  in,"  shouted  Charlie,  furi- 
ous at  the  interference.  "  He's 
been  getting  off  with  my  missus, 
and  by  God " 

Peter  Brown  heard  no  more. 
Horrified  at  the  sacrilege,  and 
fearful  lest  even  worse  should 
follow,  he  hurried  from  the 
smoking-room,  nor  did  he  again 
attempt  to  arrest  the  rapidly 
increasing  pace  of  Charlie  Con- 
liffe's  downfall. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE   EEGIMENTAL   DUEBAE. 

BY  MAJOR-GENERAL   SIR   GEORGE   YOTJNGHUSBAND 
K.C.M.G.,   K.C.I.E.,   C.B. 

I. 


IN  a  British  regiment,  as  is 
well  known  to  several  millions 
of  men  who  are  now  again 
civilians,  but  who  have  had 
the  honour  and  glory  of  fight- 
ing in  the  Great  War,  there  is, 
when  the  enemy  permits,  a 
daily  ceremony  known  as 
Orderly  Eoom.  At  the  ap- 
pointed hour  and  place,  the 
Adjutant  and  the  Sergeant- 
Ma  j  or  produce  before  the 
Colonel  such  malefactors  as 
require  correction  for  their  ma- 
jor or  minor  military  offences, 
known  in  the  service  severally 
and  collectively  as  "  crimes." 
These  vary  from  indulging  in 
a  little  too  much  "  back  chat  " 
to  a  corporal,  or  a  slight  effer- 
vescence of  spirits  at  inoppor- 
tune hours,  to  desertion  in  face 
of  the  enemy,  or  eloping  with 
the  company's  cash-box.  The 
procedure  is,  however,  exactly 
the  same:  the  Colonel  either 
deals  with  the  case  himself,  or 
relegates  the  culprit  to  various 
Courts-Martial  of  intensive  de- 
grees of  severity.  Orderly 
Eoom,  in  fact,  is  the  daily 
Court  of  Justice  of  the  regiment. 

In  many,  perhaps  the  ma- 
jority of  Indian  regiments,  this 
form  of  jurisdiction  is  replaced 
by  another,  which  experience 
has  shown  is  more  in  con- 
formity with  Indian  ideas.  For 
the  formal  British  Orderly 
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Eoom  is  substituted  the  Eegi- 
mental  Durbar,  an  assembly 
composed  of  all  and  sundry 
who  may  care  to  be  present ; 
and  which  is  not  only  a  judicial 
court  where  the  Colonel  deals 
out  summary  justice,  but  is 
also  a  formal  but  perfectly 
democratic  assembly,  whereat 
it  is  open  to  any  one,  whether 
the  most  senior  officer  present 
or  the  last  -  joined  trumpeter, 
to  have  his  say  on  any  broad 
point  connected  with  the  well- 
being  of  the  regiment.  -To 
emphasise  the  democratic  na- 
ture of  these  durbars,  it  is 
open  not  only  to  officers,  but 
also  to  the  men  to  attend  in 
mufti.  It  is  not  in  the  least 
impossible  for  the  first  case 
brought  before  the  Colonel  to 
be  one  of  murder,  rape,  or 
sacrilege,  in  which  event  he 
would  probably  hand  over  the 
accused  to  the  civil  authorities  ; 
whilst  the  last  may  be  con- 
nected with  so  ordinary  a 
matter  as  the  regimental  sports, 
regarding  which  on  some  subtle 
point  the  boy  trumpeter  may 
have  a  few  useful  remarks  to 
make.  He  in  such  case  would 
be  pushed  forward  by  his 
bearded  comrades  to  have  his 
say  before  the  Colonel  and 
assembled  Sahibs. 

There  is,  however,  one  golden 
rule  in  the  conduct   of  Eegi- 
2S 
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mental  Durbars  which  wise 
Colonels  observe,  and  that  is 
never  to  make  a  sit-down  affair 
of  it.  This  for  the  simple, 
though  perhaps  unworthy,  rea- 
son that  once  a  circle  of  Indians 
is  firmly  seated  they  take  hours 
to  dig  up.  Time  is  no  object 
to  an  Oriental ;  it  matters 
not  in  the  least  to  him  whether 
the  Durbar  lasts  one  hour  or 
six,  so  long  as  he  is  squatting 
in  some  form  or  another,  be 
it  on  his  hunkers  or  on  a  chair. 
Thus  the  worldly-wise  Colonel 
holds  his  Durbars  in  the  open 
field,  or  on  the  edge  of  a 
verandah,  or  under  a  friendly 
tree,  but  always  standing.  To 
remain  standing  indefinitely 
does  not  in  the  least  appeal 
to  an  Indian,  and  thus  business 
is  healthily  and  automatically 
expedited,  enabling  the  dusky 
warrior  to  get  away  and  squat, 
and,  incidentally,  smoke  his 
bubbling  pipe. 

First,  the  squadron  or  com- 
pany commanders  hold  their 
durbars,  at  which  they  ex- 
amine the  feet  of  newly-shod 
horses,  inspect  any  men  who 
have  been  supplied  with  new 
uniforms,  allot  remounts  to 
those  whose  horses  have  been 
cast,  hear  complaints,  grant 
short  leave  to  the  deserving, 
and  inflict  minor  punishments 
on  those  who  have  earned 
them.  The  squadron  accounts 
are  also  read  out,  so  that  the 
men  may  know  how  their 
money  is  being  spent. 

When  these  minor  durbars 
are  completed,  the  squadron 
commander,  followed  by  his 
flock,  joins  up  at  the  main 
Durbar  to  be  held  bv  the  com- 


manding officer.  One  of  the 
first  episodes  at  this  is  the 
periodical  swearing  in  of  re- 
cruits, which  is  made  a  formal 
and  impressive  ceremony  in 
many  regiments.  Headed  by 
the  Eegimental  Colours,  the 
recruits,  in  full  dress,  are 
marched  forward  and  formed 
up  in  line  facing  the  Colonel, 
whilst  the  Colours  are  so  held 
that  the  recruit  takes  his  oath 
of  loyalty  and  discipline  under 
their  shadow.  This  oath  each 
recruit  proclaims  in  a  loud 
voice  in  his  own  vernacular — 
and  there  are  sometimes  half 
a  dozen  different  ones  in  a 
regiment — so  that  all  may  hear. 
He  swears  by  all  he  holds  most 
sacred,  be  it  the  Koran,  or 
Guru  Granth,  or  other  strange 
god,  that  he  will  be  loyal  to 
the  King  his  Emperor,  that  he 
will  obey  his  superior  officers 
in  all  things,  that  he  will  fight 
bravely  against  the  King's  ene- 
mies, and  that  he  will  go  cheer- 
fully and  willingly  wherever  he 
is  sent,  whether  by  land  or  by 
sea.  The  recruit  has  usually 
been  a  year  or  so  in  the  regi- 
ment before  he  is  thus  sworn 
in,  and  knows  exactly  what  his 
obligations  are.  If  he  does  not 
want  to  take  this  oath  he  may 
go,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
others  waiting  for  his  place. 

Very  great  tact  and  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  every  class 
of  Indian  in  the  regiment  is 
required  by  a  commanding  offi- 
cer, as  one  incident  amongst 
many  may  demonstrate.  One 
day  a  Gurkha,  greenish-yellow 
with  rage,  eame  before  the 
Colonel  with  his  puggri  off  and 
holding  in  his  hand  what  looked 
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like  a  lock  of  hair.  It  was  ! 
Spluttering  with  rage,  he  told 
his  story.  He  was  having  a 
slight  difference  of  opinion  with 
a  Yusafzai  Pathan  (may  he 
perish  in  hell)  regarding  some 
small  matter,  and  as  is  cus- 
tomary both  sides  began  to 
make  scandalous  aspersions 
regarding  the  virtue  and  per- 
fect rectitude  of  each  other's 
female  relations,  more  especially 
with  reference  to  their  seve- 
ral mothers  and  sisters.  The 
Pathan,  as  is  not  unusual, 
was  6  feet  in  height,  whilst  the 
Gurkha,  as  is  usual,  was  under 
5  ft.  2  in.  Using  his  superior 
height,  complainant  said,  the 
Pathan  knocked  off  his  cap, 
which  left  him  with  a  close- 
cropped  head,  on  the  crown  of 
which  was  grown  a  thin  long 
whisp  for  a  special  purpose. 
According  to  the  religion  of 
the  Gurkha,  he  must  always 
grow  this  whisp  and  keep  it  in 
good  serviceable  order,  for  by 
this  alone  can  his  god  lift  him 
up  to  heaven  when  he  dies. 
The  Pathan  seized  this  whisp, 
probably  merely  to  give  it  a 
tweak,  though  the  Gurkha  said 
of  malice  prepense  ;  and  it  so 
happened  that  he  was  stronger 
than  he  thought,  for  the  whole 
hope  of  salvation  came  away 
in  his  hand.  "  And  here  it  is," 
vociferated  the  Gurkha,  hand- 
ing up  the  lock  of  hair  to  the 
Colonel.  As  he  proceeded  to 
explain,  not  only  had  this 
treatment  hurt  him  exceed- 
ingly, but  also  was  it  a  studied 
insult  from  a  Mahomedan  to 
a  Hindu  ;  moreover,  if  he  died 
or  was  killed  in  battle  before 
he  could  grow  a  new  whisp  of 


hair,  he  would  perforce  have 
to  go  to  hell,  because  there  was 
nothing  left  wherewith  he  might 
be  lifted  up  to  heaven.  Further- 
more, and  this  was  possibly 
nearest  his  heart,  he  had  to 
pay  Es.  25  to  his  priest  for 
having  lost  his  sacred  lock. 
The  Colonel  with  difficulty  kept 
his  countenance,  but  called  for 
the  Pathan.  The  Pathan  was 
very  apologetic,  said  the  Gurkha 
had  spoken  lies  about  his  female 
relations,  but  truth  about  the 
unhappy  affray;  that  he  only 
meant  a  little  rough  horseplay, 
and  had  no  intention  of  insult- 
ing the  Gurkha  or  his  religion. 

"Very  well,  Ahmed  Shah; 
you  will  pay  the  fine  of  Es.  25 
which  Singh  Bir  has  to  pay  " 
(Ahmed  Shah's  face  fell  four 
holes,  for  it  would  take  five 
months  to  pay  off  this  fine), 
"  and  if  ever  I  catch  you  at 
that  sort  of  horseplay  again, 
out  of  the  regiment  you  go  ek 
dum  "  (at  a  moment's  notice). 

Ahmed  Shah  saluted  and 
retired. 

"As  for  you,  Singh  Bir,  I 
heartily  condole  with  you,  and 
shall  send  word  to  your  priest 
that  your  top-knot  was  lost, 
so  to  speak,  on  active  service. 
And  I  shall  ask  him,  in  the 
event  of  your  premature  de- 
cease, that  this  accident  may 
be  made  known  to  your  deity, 
so  that  he  may  seize  you  by 
some  other  part  of  your  person, 
and  thus  carry  you  to  heaven." 

Singh  Bir,  now  with  a  broad 
and  satisfied  grin,  remarked, 
"  Your  Honour  is  Lord  !  "  and 
saluting,  departed. 

Unskilfully  handled,  the  in- 
cident might  have  resulted  in 
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a  bloody  battle  between  100 
Gurkhas  and  100  Pathans  armed 
to  the  teeth. 

Various  reports  and  many 
subjects  would  be  brought  up 
at  the  Eegimental  Durbar  and 
discussed  at  length ;  but  in  old 
days,  when  soldiering  was  more 
free  and  easy  than  it  became 
later,  the  natural  tedium  of 
too  much  business  might  be 
agreeably  interrupted  by  more 
interesting  diversions. 

In  a  popular  regiment,  or 
one  with  a  great  fighting  name, 
there  are  often  a  large  number 
of  men  waiting  to  enlist  for 
whom  there  is  no  vacancy.  On 
one  such  an  occasion  the  Colonel 
suddenly  thought  of  a  novel 
method  of  selection.  There 
was  one  vacancy,  and  many 
applicants  were  brought  for- 
ward at  Durbar  by  their  friends 
in  and  out  of  the  regiment  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  it.  A 
good  many  of  these  the  Colonel 
at  once  told  to  stand  back,  as 
manifestly  not  up  to  standard  ; 
then  he  made  the  rest  strip, 
and  carefully  selected  the  best 
six.  To  these  he  said,  "  You 
are  all  fine  young  men  and  of 
good  stamp,  but  I  am  unable 
to  select  one  of  you  who  is 
better  than  the  rest.  These, 
then,  are  my  orders.  We  will 
after  Durbar  all  proceed  to  the 
rifle-range,  which  is  close  by, 
and  you  shall  each  fire  five 
shots  at  the  target  at  200 
yards,  and  five  shots  at  the 
target  at  500  yards,  and  he 
who  hitteth  the  bull's-eye  most 
often  shall  receive  the  vacant 
place  and  be  enlisted  in  '  The 
Guides.'  I  have  spoken." 

"  Shahbash  !    Bravo  !     It  is 


well  spoken,"  exclaimed  the 
men. 

When  the  Durbar  was  over 
the  candidates,  accompanied  by 
their  friends  and  relations, 
trooped  off  to  the  rule-range, 
and  the  greatest  excitement 
prevailed.  As  each  shot  was 
signalled,  the  friends  of  the 
shooter  either  loudly  congratu- 
lated him  or  equally  loudly 
condoled  with  him,  and  con- 
demned the  marker  to  perdi- 
tion. Eival  candidates  and 
their  friends,  on  the  contrary, 
were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  the  bull's-eye  when  made 
was  a  fluke  which  would  never 
be  repeated,  and  when  a  miss 
was  signalled,  considered  that 
the  marker  was  a  righteous 
person  worthy  of  every  com- 
mendation. Finally,  two  men 
tied,  and  whilst  each  was  firmly 
convinced  and  affirmed  that 
the  scorer  was  a  man  of  inferior 
birth  and  blemished  morals 
who  had  undoubtedly  cheated 
him,  they  decided  to  toss  up 
for  the  vacancy. 

One  of  our  Colonels  was  a 
remarkably  good  shot,  botli 
with  the  gun  and  with  the 
rifle,  and  it  was  his  habit  to 
keep  his  eye  in  for  the  latter 
weapon  by  practising  at  crows 
with  a  rook  rifle.  As  is  well 
known,  the  Indian  crow  is  a 
most  pushing  and  impertinent 
fellow,  as  well  as  being  an  ex- 
pert and  audacious  thief,  and 
if  too  much  tolerated  collects 
in  his  hundreds  and  makes  a 
garden,  for  instance,  an  un- 
pleasant place  to  walk  in.  At 
the  same  time,  he  is  a  very 
observant  bird,  almost  uncan- 
nily so,  and  knows  as  well  as 
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you  or  I  the  difference  between 
a  walking-stick  and  a  rook  rifle. 
To  pretend  that  a  walking- 
stick  is  a  rifle,  bringing  it 
smartly  to  the  shoulder  as  if 
about  to  shoot,  merely  lays  one 
open  to  the  most  studied  dis- 
regard. On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  most  guileless-looking 
person  with  a  nonchalant  air, 
carefully  concealing  a  rook  rifle 
behind  his  back,  approaches, 
every  crow  within  view  instant- 
ly departs,  making  the  rudest 
remarks  in  a  raucous  voice. 

By  way  of  combining  busi- 
ness, sport  of  sorts,  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  shooting,  the 
Colonel  used  very  often  to  hold 
his  Durbar  under  a  lofty  cotton- 
tree  in  the  mess  garden,  which 
was  the  favourite  rendezvous 
of  all  the  crows  in  the  district. 
After  the  squadron  commanders 
had  settled  the  smaller  affairs 
at  the  squadron  durbars,  they 
would  wend  their  way  to  the 
Colonel,  and  a  fairly  safe  draw 
was  the  cotton-tree.  Here  the 
Colonel  might  pretty  surely  be 
found  with  his  back  against 
the  trunk,  his  rifle  carefully 
concealed,  keeping  a  silent  but 
exceedingly  alert  vigil. 

As  often  as  not,  the  arrival 
of  these  parties  of  men,  far 
from  discouraging  the  return 
of  the  crows,  gave  them  con- 
fidence. They  doubtless  said 
amongst  themselves,  "  The  old 
man  will  now  be  too  busy 
talking  to  these  soldiers  to 
notice,  so  let  us  take  advantage 
of  this  to  steal  a  few  more 
things." 

The  Durbar  opens.  "This 
man,  Earn  Pershad,"  says  "  A  " 
squadron  commander,  "  wants 


seven  days'  leave  to  visit  his 
home  to  bury  his  mother." 

"  But  he  has  already  on 
three  previous  occasions  ob- 
tained seven  days'  leave  to 
bury  his  mother,"  remarks  the 
Colonel,  who  knows  every  one 
in  the  regiment  and  all  their 
affairs  to  the  fifth  generation. 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  he  says  that 
his  mother  on  the  other  occa- 
sions, though  very  ill,  did  not 
die.  But  she  really  has  died 
this  time,"  replies  with  great 
solemnity  "  A  "  squadron  com- 
mander. 

"  Wait  a  second,"  mutters 
the  Colonel,  and  very  quietly 
producing  his  rifle,  draws  a 
bee-line  on  a  marauding  crow 
perched  high  on  the  cotton- 
tree.  Crack  goes  the  rifle  and 
down  comes  the  crow.  The 
men  say  gravely,  "  Wah  !  Wah  ! 
The  Colonel  Sahib  sights  his 
shots  very  well."  The  Colonel 
reloads  his  rifle,  returns  to 
business,  and  gives  his  verdict. 

"  Well,  let  Earn  Pershad  go 
this  time.  But  enter  in  his 
sheet-roll "  (soldier's  pocket- 
book)  "  that  his  mother  is  dead 
and  buried.  I  shall  also  view 
with  some  suspicion  the  de- 
clining health  of  other  members 
of  his  family  for  some  time." 

Earn  Pershad  grins,  salutes, 
and  hastily  departs.  Curiously 
enough,  on  his  arrival  home  he 
is  met  by  an  elderly  but  quite 
robust  lady,  whom  he  embraces 
affectionately  and  calls  "Ma." 
Nor  do  there  appear  to  be  any 
visible  signs  and  portents  that 
a  funeral  is  about  to  take  place. 
Nevertheless  Earn  Pershad  sighs 
deeply,  for  his  very  best  wheeze 
is  dead. 
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One  day  after  the  discussion 
of  greater  matters,  an  Indian 
officer,  with  a  fatherly  smile, 
remarked  that  one  of  the  young 
warriors  had  something  to  say. 
The  young  warrior,  on  being 
pushed  to  the  front,  said  he 
wished  to  make  a  petition.  A 
friend  of  his,  who  was  also  a 
warrior,  had  with  conspicuous 
guile  captured  a  cobra.  A 
cobra,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a 
very  deadly  reptile,  for  a  bite 
from  a  cobra  means  certain 
death  within  three  hours.  But 
a  cobra  can  only  bite  with  his 
head,  therefore  the  said  warrior 
took  the  opportunity  when  the 
said  cobra  was  hastily  retiring 
into  a  hole  head  first,  to  seize 
it  by  the  tail.  Holding  the 
tail  tight  with  his  left  hand, 
he  clasped  the  cobra's  body 
with  his  right  hand,  and  then 
gently  pulled.  As  more  and 
more  of  the  snake  came  un- 
willingly forth,  the  warrior  kept 
on  slipping  his  right  hand  for- 
ward till,  when  the  cobra's 
head  at  length  emerged,  he  had 
him  tight  by  the  tail  with  his 
left  hand  and  tight  round  the 
neck  with  his  right  hand.  Thus 
disposed,  the  cobra  could  hiss 
and  fume  and  show  his  ex- 
ceeding annoyance,  but  could 
do  no  harm.  Thus  carrying 
him  delicately  to  the  lines,  the 
warrior  called  to  another  war- 
rior for  a  sack,  into  which  he 
skilfully  hurled  the  cobra,  and 
standing  well  clear  tied  up  the 
mouth. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  in 
the  same  squadron  there  was 


yet  another  warrior  who  had 
a  pet  mongoose.  As  those 
learned  in  zoology  know,  a 
mongoose  is  an  animal  in  ap- 
pearance somewhat  like  an  Eng- 
lish stoat,  which  is  reputed  to 
have  a  positive  passion  for 
dining  off  venomous  snakes, 
and  especially  off  cobras.  The 
cobra,  naturally  not  being  a 
consenting  party  to  this  gas- 
tronomic eccentricity,  puts  up 
a  fierce  fight,  and  as  often  as 
not  deals  a  poisoned  blow  to 
his  enemy,  which  obviates  any 
necessity  for  future  foraging 
expeditions. 

This  warrior  now  stepped  to 
the  front  with  his  pet  mongoose 
on  his  shoulder,  and  made  re- 
quest that  the  Sahib  would  act 
as  umpire  in  a  fight  between 
the  mongoose  and  the  cobra. 
The  Colonel  readily  consented, 
for  none  of  us  had  ever  been 
satisfactorily  convinced  from 
ocular  demonstration  that  so 
harmless  and  impotent-looking 
an  animal  as  a  mongoose  could 
really  kill  a  cobra,  the  deadliest 
of  the  enemies  of  mankind. 
The  first  warrior  was  therefore 
sent  off  to  fetch  the  sack  con- 
taining the  cobra,  and  the 
Durbar  as  a  whole  prepared  to 
take  a  short  respite  from  its 
less  interesting  labours. 

Close  by  happened  to  be  a 
set  of  disused  officers'  quarters, 
which  had  a  large  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  lately  the  draw- 
ing-room of  a  beautiful  lady, 
but  now  quite  empty.  This 
room,  as  if  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, formed  an  ideal  arena 
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for  the  classic  battle.  Two 
large  French  windows  gave  an 
excellent  view  into  the  interior, 
and  these  very  conveniently 
furnished,  with  a  little  crowd- 
ing and  the  use  of  overturned 
flower-pots  and  empty  boxes, 
to  a  score  or  more  of  men,  the 
advantages  of  the  dress  circle 
and  upper  boxes.  These  spec- 
tators were  also  quite  safe. 
Inside  the  room  the  mantel- 
piece afforded  accommodation 
for  a  few  of  the  most  honoured 
of  the  spectators,  amongst  whom 
were  the  Colonel,  one  Major, 
the  Adjutant,  and  a  stray  sub- 
altern. The  only  disadvantage 
of  this  seemingly  favoured  posi- 
tion was  that  though  safe  whilst 
on  the  mantelpiece,  those  on  it 
would  have  to  pass  through 
exceeding  perils  if  a  call  from 
the  General  or  some  other  Im- 
perial occasion  should  demand 
their  passage  across  the  floor 
whilst  the  cobra  was  in  pos- 
session. 

In  the  corner  of  the  room 
was  a  high  ladder  left  by  the 
workmen  who  had  been  mend- 
ing the  ceiling.  Each  of  the 
rungs  of  this  ladder  was  occu- 
pied, great  politeness  being 
exhibited  by  the  younger  offi- 
cers in  pointing  out  to  their 
seniors  the  stupendous  and 
indeed  dangerous  difficulty  of 
climbing  to  the  higher  rungs. 
A  few  heroes  who  happened  to 
have  on  riding-boots  and  car- 
ried swagger-canes  stood  on 
the  floor  against  the  wall. 

Before  the  conflict  begins, 
be  it  known  to  those  not  inured 
to  cobras  that  this  unpleasant 
person  cannot  bite  when  he  is 
lying  along  the  ground  or  when 


wriggling  along  it.  He  must 
erect  about  half  his  length  to 
strike,  and  when  thus  standing 
the  erect  part  is  about  the 
height  of  an  ordinary  man's 
forearm  when,  with  his  elbow 
on  the  table,  he  raises  it  at 
right  angles.  Within  the  radius 
of  that  uplifted  head  is  death ; 
outside  it,  even  by  the  fraction 
of  an  inch,  is  perfect  safety. 
The  only  immunity  is  if  a  high 
boot  or  other  impervious  ob- 
stacle intervenes ;  whilst  the 
attacker  is,  when  standing  erect 
to  strike,  extremely  susceptible 
to  a  smart  stroke  on  the  neck 
from  a  cane.  Indeed,  his  fune- 
ral may  at  once  be  arranged, 
for  this  stroke,  if  truly  aimed, 
breaks  the  cobra's  spine,  and 
that  is  the  end  of  him. 

The  audience  being  now  ac- 
commodated, the  warrior,  hold- 
ing a  sack  with  great  delicacy 
at  arm's  -  length,  is  seen  ap- 
proaching, and  he  finds  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  making 
an  easy  passage  through  the 
crowd  at  the  east  window. 
Opening  this  window,  he  cuts 
the  string  at  the  mouth  of 
the  sack,  deftly  turns  it  over, 
and  shoots  the  cobra  into  the 
room,  shutting  the  window  with 
remarkable  celerity  when  this 
feat  is  accomplished. 

The  cobra,  doubtless  a  little 
surprised  at  the  brusque  treat- 
ment, looked  along  the  legs  of 
the  booted  heroes,  and  seeing 
nothing  particularly  obnoxious 
about  them,  made  off  to  a 
dark  and  quiet  corner,  curled 
up,  and  went  to  sleep.  The 
second  warrior,  the  owner  of 
the  mongoose,  now  appeared 
at  the  other  window,  and, 
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though  bare-legged  and  bare- 
footed, was  so  confident  in  the 
prowess  of  his  champion  that 
he  walked  into  the  room  and 
placed  the  mongoose  on  the 
floor  not  far  from  the  cobra. 
The  cobra  slept  on,  or  pretended 
to  do  so,  whilst  the  mongoose, 
not  taking  the  slightest  notice 
of  him,  carefully  inspected  the 
immaculate  boots  of  the  junior 
subaltern.  These  boots  were 
a  source  of  justifiable  pride  to 
the  junior  subaltern,  and  were, 
indeed,  so  brilliant  that  any 
mongoose  might  rightly  admire 
them. 

Clearly,  however,  some  steps 
were  required  to  encourage  the 
latent  ardour  of  the  combatants. 
To  this  end  the  master  of  the 
mongoose  threw  little  bits  of 
raw  meat  in  the  direction  of 
the  cobra,  which  the  mon- 
goose, immediately  neglecting 
the  shining  boots,  proceeded 
to  devour.  This  woke  up  the 
cobra,  and  he  stood  up  to  his 
full  height,  and  used  some 
manifestly  strong  language. 
Whilst  thus  erect,  he  looked 
very  menacing  to  the  gentle- 
men on  the  ladder  quite  close 
to  him,  and  one  stout  Indian 
officer,  who  was  seated  on  the 
lowest  rung,  looked  hastily 
down  and  fervently  exclaimed, 
"  Perchance  that  devil  will 
not  seize  me  by  the  hinder 
parts  ?  " 

And  now  was  to  be  seen  a 
very  curious  piece  of  play.  The 
thrower  of  meat  cast  one  small 
bit  just  inside  the  radius  of  the 
cobra's  strike.  The  mongoose 
went  and  had  a  look  at  it, 
but  saw  at  once  that  he  would 


be  badly,  indeed  fatally,  had 
if  he  entered  the  deadly  circle  ; 
he  would  therefore  have  none 
of  it.  Another  piece  of  meat 
was  thrown,  and  fell  just  short 
of  the  other  piece.  The  mon- 
goose went  up  to  this,  and  as 
he  arrived  the  cobra  gave  two 
rapid  strikes,  but  they  fell  just 
a  fraction  of  an  inch  short  of 
the  piece  of  meat.  The  mon- 
goose never  turned  a  hair  or 
blinked  an  eye,  but  calmly 
went  on  eating  the  meat,  know- 
ing that,  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
outside  the  circle,  he  was  as 
safe  as  if  he  were  one  hundred 
yards  away. 

We  all  thought  that  the 
fight  was  off,  and  were  begin- 
ning to  wonder  how  we  were 
going  to  get  out  of  the  room 
in  safety  and  with  dignity,  and 
what  was  to  be  done  about  a 
loose  cobra.  Then  something 
happened  all  of  a  flash.  The 
cobra,  red-hot  with  rage,  still 
stood  hissing  death  and  destruc- 
tion ;  he  doubtless,  too,  was 
rather  sore  about  the  gills  from 
having  hit  the  floor  so  fiercely. 
The  mongoose,  seeming  to  grow 
reckless  in  his  nonchalance, 
turned  broadside  on.  The 
cobra  hissed,  "  Thank  God,  I 
have  got  him  !  "  and  struck 
hard.  The  next  second  we  saw 
that  the  mongoose  had  caught 
the  cobra  by  the  back  of  the 
neck  at  the  exact  moment  when 
his  fangs,  missing  their  aim  by 
a  fraction,  hit  the  floor.  In 
less  seconds  than  this  sentence 
takes  to  write,  the  cobra  was 
dead,  bitten  right  through  the 
back  of  the  neck,  thus  severing 
the  spine. 
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Strange  problems  sometimes 
face  the  Colonel.  One  day  at 
Durbar  an  Indian  officer,  one 
Ali  Gul,  an  Afridi,  brought  up 
his  son  for  enlistment  —  for 
every  one,  high  or  low,  rich  or 
poor,  had  to  go  through  the 
ranks.  Side  by  side  riding  in 
the  ranks  might  be  seen  a 
prince  of  the  blood  and  the 
son  of  a  peasant.  But  it  was 
more  usual  for  an  Indian  officer 
first  to  take  so  near  a  relation 
as  a  son  to  the  Colonel's  bunga- 
low, so  that  he  might  get  the 
Colonel's  private  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  lad  was  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  regiment  or 
not,  thus  avoiding  the  chance 
of  having  him  publicly  rejected 
on  the  grounds  of  poor  physique 
before  all  the  men  in  open 
Durbar.  Ali  Gul  himself  was 
a  splendid  fellow,  of  magnificent 
physique,  and  as  brave  as  a 
lion,  who  had  already  twice  won 
the  Star  for  Valour  in  battle. 

His  son,  standing  beside  him, 
looked  a  poor  creature — small, 
thin,  and  apparently  of  no 
stamina.  The  Colonel  was 
rather  embarrassed ;  he  did 
not  like  to  reject  offhand  the 
son  of  so  brave  and  good  a 
soldier,  and  thus  blacken  his 
face  before  the  assembled  mul- 
titude, nor  did  he  care  to  take 
a  lad  evidently  much  below 
the  usual  standard  to  oblige 
any  one.  So  he  said,  "Quite 
a  nice  boy,  Ali  Gul,  who  will 
doubtless  fill  out.  Give  him 
another  year,  and  lots  of  good 
food,  and  then  we  will  see 


about  it."  But  Ali  Gul  would 
not  take  the  hint.  He  stood 
his  ground,  and  looking  the 
Colonel  square  in  the  eyes, 
made  answer — 

"  I  know  what  is  in  your 
heart,  Sahib.  You  think  my 
son  is  not  big  enough  or  strong 
enough  to  be  a  soldier  in  '  The 
Guides.'  But  there  are  brave 
men  who  are  neither  big  nor 
strong.  Was  not  Lord  Eoberts, 
Sahib,  such  a  one  ?  Now  let 
me  tell  your  Honour  a  story 
which  will  show  that  this  lad 
is  not  unworthy.  A  few  weeks 
ago  my  son  and  a  young  friend 
of  his,  each  aged  about  seven- 
teen years,  were  making  their 
way  home  through  the  moun- 
tains. Each  of  them  had  a 
Martini-Henry  rifle  in  his  hand, 
for,  as  your  Honour  knows,  no 
unarmed  man  dare  pass  through 
the  Afridi  country.  As  they 
were  hurrying  along  a  shot  rang 
out,  and  my  boy's  friend  fell 
on  the  path  grievously  wounded. 
My  son  immediately  got  behind 
a  rock  and  looked  carefully 
around.  Two  more  shots  passed 
close  to  him,  but  he  could  not 
see  whence  they  came,  for  the 
powder  was  smokeless.  More- 
over, his  own  rifle  being  a 
Martini-Henry,  which  fires  black 
powder  and  makes  a  smoke, 
would  instantly  give  away  his 
position  if  he  fired  it.  A  few 
more  shots  came,  and  then,  as 
the  wounded  boy  on  the  path 
did  .not  move,  the  marauders 
thought  they  had  killed  both, 
and  that  it  was  now  safe  to 
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come  down  and  carry  off  their 
rifles,  each  of  which  is  worth 
nearly  Es.  500  (£50)  in  that 
country.  But  they  moved  with 
great  caution,  only  one  man 
advancing  whilst  the  others 
covered  his  advance.  My  boy, 
lying  flat  on  the  ground,  wrig- 
gled to  one  side  of  the  rock, 
and  putting  his  sight  at  500 
yards,  took  careful  aim  and 
shot  the  robber  stone-dead, 
and  he  fell  headlong  downwards. 
The  smoke  of  his  rifle  gave 
away  my  son's  position,  and 
immediately  a  brisk  and  accu- 
rate fusilade  hit  that  spot. 
But  my  son  was  not  there,  for 
the  moment  he  had  fired  he 
dodged  away  from  that  rock, 
and  like  a  cat  worked  his  way 
unseen  to  another  rock  fully 
fifty  yards  away.  He  now 
knew  whereabouts  the  enemy 
were,  and  watched  and  waited. 
After  firing  several  more  rounds 
he  saw  two  men  begin  to  ad- 
vance, but  very  cautiously,  and 
giving  no  chance  for  a  shot. 
Thus  they  skirmished  steadily 
on  towards  the  spot  where  the 
wounded  lad  lay,  and  it  was 
not  till  they  were  within  100 
yards  that  my  lad  got  another 
chance.  He  then  saw  a  head 
cautiously  raised,  and  peering 
intently  at  the  rock  whence 
my  son  had  fired  his  first  shot. 
In  one  second  my  son,  who  was 
on  the  flank,  lifted  his  rifle  and 
shot  this  second  man  dead 
through  the  head.  He  then 
repeated  his  first  manoeuvre 
and,  without  showing  himself, 
slipped  behind  another  rock, 
and  waited  for  a  long  time. 
A  loose  stone  came  bowling 


down  the  hill  and  passed  him, 
then  he  heard  a  scrambling, 
and  peered  forth  with  much 
caution.  A  man  was  running 
away,  zigzagging  up  the  hill. 
He  let  him  go  from  reasons  of 
caution,  and  then,  after  an- 
other long  wait,  crept  along 
to  his  companion,  whom  he 
found  still  alive.  As  all  was 
now  quiet,  he  approached  the 
nearest  dead  enemy,  and  took 
his  rule  and  ammunition,  and 
then  went  on  and  fetched  the 
rifle  and  ammunition  of  the 
other  enemy  he  had  killed. 
Carrying  three  rifles  and  three 
bandoliers,  he  ran  many  miles  to 
my  house,  and  thence  brought 
back  his  uncle  and  brother  to 
help  his  comrade  home.  Now, 
Sahib,"  concluded  Ali  Gul, 
"  you  have  heard  my  story. 
Is  the  lad  good  enough  for 
'  The  Guides  '  or  is  he  not  ? 
His  fate  is  in  your  Honour's 
hands." 

11  Bravo  !  "  said  the  Colonel ; 
"  without  doubt  he  is  a  fine 
fellow,  and  brave  of  heart." 
Then  turning  to  the  Adjutant, 
"  Enlist  him  from  to-day,  and 
make  him  a  Lance-Naick  (Lance- 
Corporal)  on  the  spot." 

Sometimes  there  are  com- 
plaints made  against  the  men 
by  outsiders — villagers,  trades- 
men, or  money-lenders.  These 
all  attend  Durbar,  and  make 
their  complaints  to  the  Colonel 
before  all  assembled.  The  vil- 
lagers' complaints  generally  re- 
ferred to  the  regimental  grass- 
cutters,  more  especially  in  old 
days  before  each  regiment  had 
been  given  a  piece  of  Govern- 
ment land  on  which  to  grow 
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grass.  Indian  cavalry  horses 
are  fed  on  fresh  -  cut  grass 
gathered  in  daily  for  about  half 
the  year,  whilst  hay  is  stacked 
at  the  same  time  for  the  re- 
maining period.  This  grass 
used  to  be  obtained  from  the 
sides  of  roads,  the  borders  of 
fields,  railway  or  canal  embank- 
ments, from  anywhere  and 
everywhere,  the  grass-cutters 
going  many  miles  daily  in 
search  of  fresh  fields.  Whilst 
cutting  the  grass,  their  pack- 
mules  or  ponies,  though  knee- 
haltered,  might  well  stray  off 
into  the  villagers'  crops  :  hence 
these  tears. 

With  these  villagers  the 
Colonel  would  take  a  fatherly 
air.  He  would  have  a  little 
chat  and  banter  with  them, 
and  thus  get  them  into  a  good 
temper.  Then  he  would  point 
how  extraordinarily  lucky  they 
were  to  have  so  fine  a  regiment 
quartered  near  them,  a  regi- 
ment which  bought  all  their 
barley  and  oats  and  chickens 
and  eggs,  and  was,  in  fact,  a 
perfect  godsend  to  them.  More- 
over, were  not  many  of  their 
sons  and  brothers  soldiers  too, 
who  would  never  harm  vil- 
lagers wilfully  ?  And  he  would 
wind  up  by  pointing  out  that 
these  were  no  private  horses, 
but  the  horses  of  the  great 
King,  and  that  unless  they  are 
fed  the  soldiers  could  not  fight 
and  kill  the  enemies  of  the 
King,  so  that  the  villagers 
might  live  in  peace  and  safety, 
and  gather  in  their  crops  and 
become  rich. 

With  money  -  lenders  the 
Colonel  would  have  a  very 


short  and  sharp  way.  He 
would  tell  them  it  was  against 
his  orders  that  money  should 
be  lent  to  the  men,  and  if 
they  did  so  it  was  at  their  own 
risk.  The  Civil  Courts  were 
open  to  them.  With  trades- 
people it  was  different.  If  such 
a  one  had  a  claim  against  one 
of  the  men,  he  had  to  sub- 
stantiate it ;  and  if  after  dis- 
cussion it  was  judged  correct, 
the  soldier  would  be  ordered 
to  pay  off  the  debt  in  monthly 
instalments. 

In  these  seemingly  rough- 
and-ready  ways  the  affairs  of 
an  Indian  regiment  are  man- 
aged, and  with  great  success. 
The  prestige  of  the  British 
officer  is  so  high,  and  his  abso- 
lute integrity  and  honour  so 
well  established,  that  just  a 
sprinkling  of  them  will  thus 
rule  and  keep  in  a  state  of 
perfect  discipline  a  regiment  of 
a  thousand  Indians.  And  these, 
be  it  remembered,  are  not  like 
a  thousand  Englishmen  or 
Scotsmen,  all  of  one  blood ; 
but  there  may  be  amongst  them 
half  a  dozen  different  tribes 
and  as  many  castes  and  re- 
ligions. And  these  various 
sects  and  classes  and  tribes  are 
often  fiercely  antagonistic  to 
each  other,  and  would  be  at 
each  other's  throats  in  five 
minutes  at  the  smallest  pro- 
vocation, but  for  the  calm  con- 
trol of  their  British  officers. 
It  is  not  mere  lip-service  or 
oriental  flattery,  but  a  deeply- 
rooted  sentiment,  which  will 
cause  an  Indian  to  murmur  oft- 
times,  "  Indeed,  these  English- 
men are  a  nation  of  princes!" 
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THE   SAGA   OF   A   SHIP. 


BY   DAVID   HANNAY. 


WHEN  the  expansion  of  Eng- 
land was  beginning  there  was 
a  certain  "  capital  ship,"  a 
gallant  and  famous  ship.  Brave 
men  sailed  in  her  to  do  notable 
feats.  Mighty  achievements 
came  from  the  leading  they 
gave.  She  was  born  in  1595, 
and  she  carried  the  flag,  in  the 
first  attempt  to  take  hold  of 
a  place  for  Englishmen  to  keep, 
not  merely  to  plunder  and 
ransom,  in  the  West  Indies. 
Then  she  was  the  "  Admiral  " 
of  the  "  General,"  chosen  by 
"  the  Governor  and  Company 
of  the  Merchants  of  London 
trading  into  the  East  Indies," 
to  rule  the  first  of  the  fleets 
they  sent  out  "  for  the  honour 
of  their  native  country,  and 
the  advancement  of  the  trade 
of  merchandize."  In  that  age 
Admiral  was  mostly  the  rank 
of  the  ship,  and  General  was 
the  designation  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief.  They  were 
not  rigidly  consistent  in  their 
practice.  Nicholas  Downton 
thought  himself  entitled  to 
write  of  the  Admiral  "  she  " 
in  one  clause  of  his  orders  for 
keeping  company,  and  of  the 
Admiral  "  he,"  who  was  his 
own  stout  and  careful  stiff 
and  bombasted  self,  in  the 
next.  Yet  the  name  went, 
as  a  rule,  to  the  vessel,  and 
only  by  exception  to  the  officer. 
The  life  of  this  "  tall  admiral  " 
is  truly  saga  matter,  and  not 
the  least  because  her  end  was 


in  a  storm  of  battle,  fighting 
single-handed  against  numbers. 
When  she  was  launched  at 
Deptford  her  builder  gave  her 
the  name  The  Malice  Scourge. 
It  was  written  with  all  the 
large  freedom  of  our  ancestors, 
who  had  too  much  wit  and 
wisdom  to  be  enslaved  by 
spelling,  "Mallice"  or  "  Mal- 
yce,"  "  Scourge,"  "  Scurge," 
"  Scourdge,"  or  "  Scurg  "—the 
"  Mallescourge  "  in  one  word, 
or  the  "Mall"  or  "Mai  Es- 
courge  "  in  two.  Pedants  have 
thereby  been  led  astray.  Her 
builder  knew  why  he  baptised 
her  as  he  did.  He  was  the 
Viking  George  Clifford,  third 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  a  profuse 
and  magnificent  gentleman  of 
the  great  Queen's  Court,  who 
wasted  his  substance  in  splen- 
did living,  and  strove  to  restore 
his  estate  by  privateering.  He 
was  perfectly  candid  touching 
his  desire  to  make  profit  for 
himself,  and  nobody  need  think 
the  worse  of  him  on  that 
account,  though  Southey  did 
think  that  a  gentleman  of  the 
Earl's  dignity  ought  not  to 
have  confessed  to  mercenary 
aims.  The  Earl  had  learnt  by 
costly  experience  that  a  strong 
warship  was  needed  when  one 
had  to  tackle  Portuguese  car- 
racks  or  Spanish  galleons.  They 
alone  carried  the  rich  cargoes 
of  jewels,  plate,  and  fine  spices. 
He  had  also  found  out  by  a 
bitter  disappointment  that  to 
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co-operate  with  the  "  capital 
ships  "  of  the  Queen  would  be 
to  play  the  part  of  jackal  to 
very  little  or  no  advantage. 
The  case  of  the  Madre  de 
Dios  carrack  had  left  him  in 
no  doubt  on  that  point.  Her 
Majesty  had  a  leonine  way  of 
laying  her  white  lioness  paw  on 
the  prize,  and  of  distributing 
the  very  least  she  well  could. 
So  that  he  might  be  the  more 
independent,  and  have  the 
better  prospect  of  gain  in 
future,  he  built  the  largest 
ship  which  any  subject  had 
caused  to  be  launched  up  to 
that  date. 

We  will  trouble  ourselves 
but  little  with  the  never-to-be- 
completely  -  solved  problem  : 
What  was  the  tonnage  of  the 
Malice  Scourge  f  One  said  she 
was  of  800  tons  ;  another  gave 
her  900.  When  the  Earl  parted 
with  her  she  was  "  taken  "  at 
600.  All  the  authorities  who 
differ  cannot  be  right,  and  it 
is  altogether  believable  that 
no  one  of  them  is.  We  do 
know  that  when  she  passed 
from  the  ownership  of  Cumber- 
land to  that  of  those  members 
of  the  Company  who  financed 
and  organised  the  First  Voyage, 
she  carried  an  armament  of 
38  guns,  and  that  their  total 
weight  was  63  tons.  Now  this 
is  5  tons  more  than  the  weight 
of  the  38  guns  and  carronades 
of  the  "  18  pdr.  32  gun  "  frigate 
Medusa  in  the  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  And 
she  was  measured  at  920  tons. 
The  Malice  Scourge  was  per- 
haps of  the  same  size,  or  even 
a  little  larger.  But  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  she  may  have 


been  overgunned.  As  she  was 
found  to  be  in  need  of  a 
thorough  repair  in  1600,  though 
then  but  five  years  old,  it 
does  look  as  if  she  may  have 
been  unduly  strained.  More- 
over, her  new  masters  took 
the  two  biggest  guns  of  her 
armament  out  of  her — the  two 
demy  cannons,  which  together 
weighed  6  tons.  Perhaps  they 
considered  her  as  being  over- 
weighted. Perhaps  they  had 
other  reasons ;  and  thirdly 
and  lastly,  perhaps  such  ques- 
tions as  these  go  into  the 
general  heap  of  the  marine 
stores  of  history.  She  was  a 
"  capital  ship,"  and  by  the 
consent  of  all  good  judges,  a 
fine  one.  What  is  important 
to  us  is  to  know  the  men  she 
carried  and  their  achievements. 
The  first  achievement  was  the 
capture  of  San  Juan  de  Porto 
Eico  in  1598.  The  expedition 
is  deserving  of  more  memory 
than  careless  posterity  has  be- 
stowed on  it.  It  was  the  last 
of  the  brilliant  Elizabethan 
raids,  and  carried  the  germs 
of  other  less  showy  but  more 
lasting  work  to  be  done  in  a 
very  few  years.  The  direction 
of  the  intentions  isjsomething 
in  human  affairs,  even  when 
men  fail  of  their  aim.  Now 
the  intentions  of  the  Earl  and 
his  colleagues — for  he  was  not 
alone  in  organising  the  venture 
— went  far  beyond  mere  plun- 
der and  exacting  of  ransom. 
They  were  not  content  to 
disturb  the  Spanish  King's 
dominions  and  intercept  his 
treasure  in  order  to  cripple 
him  in  Europe.  Drake  and 
others  had  been  at  that  work 
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for  years  with  striking  local 
successes,  but  without  pro- 
ducing much  lasting  result. 
Philip's  resources  were  delayed 
on  their  way  to  him,  and  his 
subjects  suffered.  It  was  easy, 
and  generally  safe,  to  fall  on 
the  small  Spanish  townships 
of  the  islands  and  the  main 
wherein  there  were  but  few 
Europeans  thinly  spread  over 
huge  distances,  and  scattered 
in  mere  handfuls,  living  far 
apart  from  one  another. 
The  English  injured  those  on 
whom  they  dropped,  but  in 
the  main  King  Philip's  re- 
venue reached  him  sooner  or 
later.  And  that  was  bound 
to  happen,  because  the  raiders 
hurried  home  when  they  had 
"  made  their  voyage  "  by  cap- 
turing prizes.  They  usually 
came  back,  cruelly  diminished 
in  numbers  by  the  country 
fevers,  and  more  often  than 
not  as  poor  as  when  they  went 
— or  poorer.  We  remember 
the  successes  and  forget  the 
failures — the  raids  which  were 
beaten  off,  as  happened  to  Sir 
Anthony  Shirley  or  the  others 
who  came  back  from  a  boot- 
less errand  because  no  prizes 
were  met.  Something  more 
than  a  sweep  out  and  a  return 
was  needed  to  cripple  the 
Spanish  King  for  good.  Think- 
ing men  in  London  and  in  the 
marauding  fleets  too  had  no 
doubt  what  that  something 
ought  to  be.  We  must  take 
hold  of  a  port  in  the  West 
Indies  and  keep  hold  of  it. 
In  1593  the  object  was  to 
take  possession  of  San  Juan 
de  Porto  Eico,  make  a 
"  strength  "  of  it,  and  a  head- 


quarters for  a  permanent  squad- 
ron. It  was  a  goodish  harbour 
in  an  island  worth  tilling,  and 
capable  of  producing  needful 
supplies.  Moreover,  it  was 
well  placed  to  serve  a  force 
maintained  to  cut  the  com- 
munication between  Spain  and 
her  Indies. 

A  good  plot  and  good  friends. 
The  Earl,  as  has  been  said, 
was  not  alone  in  his  enter- 
prise. A  syndicate  or  company, 
or  joint  stock,  had  been  formed 
to  provide  funds.  We  may 
note  with  interest  that  one  of 
the  capitalists — whom  Eliza- 
bethans called  "  adventurers  " 
— was  Mr  Paul  Banning,  or 
Bannyng,  as  some  will  have  it 
— grocer,  Alderman  of  Farring- 
don  Ward  Without,  and  then 
of  Walbrook.  In  three  years 
he  and  the  Earl  will  both  be 
among  the  Governors  of  the 
East  India  Company.  If  Cum- 
berland handed  over  the  Malice 
Scourge,  after  sharpish  bargain- 
ing, Banning  sold  the  Susan 
for  the  First  Voyage.  Then 
they  were  to  succeed. 

In  1598  they  did  not — or 
not  in  a  lasting  way.  The 
Spaniards  could  not  prevent 
them  from  taking  San  Juan, 
but  the  country  fevers  drove 
them  out.  It  was  a  fine  voyage 
of  the  orthodox  Elizabethan 
stamp.  First,  the  Earl  cruised 
off  Lisbon,  and  blockaded  the 
outward-bound  carracks,  which 
did  not  dare  to  stir  abroad 
while  he  was  there.  Then  he 
went  on  to  the  Canaries,  where 
they — i.e.,  the  Earl  in  the 
Malice  Scourge  and  seventeen 
other  vessels,  strays  and  strag- 
glers omitted — had  the  usual 
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diversified  intercourse  with  the 
islanders,  some  hostilities,  a 
good  deal  of  barter,  baffled 
efforts  to  catch  a  prisoner, 
who  would  be  good  for  a 
large  ransom,  and  in  a  general 
way  civilities  as  between  per- 
sons. We  hated  the  Spaniard 
in  the  abstract,  and  got  on 
fairly  well  with  him  indi- 
vidually. Then  having,  to  tell 
the  plain  truth,  wasted  more 
time  than  ought  to  have  been 
spared  in  prowling  for  prize 
and  ransom  when  a  serious 
operation  was  on  hand,  they 
all  went  on  to  the  Antilles. 

To  be  sure,  there  would  be 
some  pedantry  in  treating  the 
foray  on  Porto  Eico  as  an 
operation  of  war  to  be  solemnly 
criticised.  It  was  a  dashing 
adventure  of  knights,  who  were 
not  indifferent  to  the  sweets 
of  ransom  getting,  and  of  men 
of  business  who  would  fight 
when  they  saw  occasion,  but 
were  there  mainly  on  the 
"  plundering  account."  There 
was  a  serious  purpose  at  the 
heart  of  it,  but  the  execution 
so  far  appears  to  have  followed 
pretty  closely  the  lines  of  a 
lively  undergraduate  rag.  Of 
course,  that  had  to  end.  So 
when  Cumberland  had  brought 
his  flock  to  the  Virgin  Islands, 
he  gave  them  an  opportunity 
to  refresh  themselves  at  medi- 
cinal springs,  and  with  fruit 
(need  one  note  that  they  were 
suffering  from  scurvy,  as  crews 
always  did  then  in  voyages 
of  any  length  ?)  ;  and  he  did 
more.  He  drew  the  reins  of 
discipline  firmly.  Standing  on 
a  big  stone  under  a  beetling 
cliff,  he  gave  his  followers  a 


talking  to.  It  came  to  this  : 
that  he  had  so  far  let  them 
go  much  as  they  pleased,  but 
that  now,  when  they  were 
nearing  the  post  of  the  foe, 
there  must  be  no  more  non- 
sense. They  acknowledged  the 
hand  of  the  master.  Com- 
panies were  formed  (at  that 
advanced  hour !),  practice  was 
given,  and  order  reigning,  at 
last  they  sailed  westward  along 
the  rocky  north  coast  of  Porto 
Eico. 

San  Juan  is  at  the  west  end 
of  a  narrow  islet,  which  lies 
parallel  to  the  coast  of  the 
island.  One  could  wade  into 
it  at  the  east  end,  but  the 
Spaniards  had  a  fort  there. 
The  scientific  soldier  would 
have  begun  by  battering  down 
the  fort  with  ships'  guns.  These 
men  were  knights,  undergrad- 
uates, larky  schoolboys.  They 
waded  at  the  fort,  and  were, 
to  the  number  of  fifty  or 
thereabouts,  shot  down.  The 
Earl  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
making  an  end  tinged  by 
absurdity.  As  he  was  pressing 
on  in  the  shallow  water  his 
foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  on  his 
back.  It  was  a  disastrous 
position,  for  he  wore  armour, 
and  it  held  him  down.  Zealous 
servants  pulled  him  out,  well 
on  the  way  to  being  drowned, 
and  he  was  very  sick.  The 
attack  failed,  as  it  was  bound 
to,  and  then  they  ended  where, 
if  not  common-sense  at  any 
rate,  professional  soldiering 
would  have  taught  them  to 
begin.  Ships  were  brought 
round,  and  the  fort  battered 
down.  Being  in  number  not 
so  few  as  a  thousand,  they 
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marched  into  San  Juan,  where 
they  found  only  women,  chil- 
dren, and  old  men.  The 
younger  had  betaken  them- 
selves to  other  forts.  With 
the  light-hearted  contempt  for 
truth  of  all  the  Elizabethans, 
the  historians  of  the  voyage 
describe  San  Juan  as  being  of 
the  size  of  Oxford.  There 
were  probably  fifty  villages  in 
Oxfordshire  which  were  larger. 
The  Earl,  a  thorough  gentle- 
man, kept  good  order,  even 
to  the  extent  of  stringing  up 
one  misguided  scoundrel  among 
his  followers,  who  had  offered 
violence  to  a  woman. 

He    had    the    town    easily 
enough.    The  difficulty  was  to 
keep  it.    As  far  as  the  hostility 
of  the  Spaniards  was  concerned, 
there    was    nothing    to    fear. 
They  had  no  troops,  and  the 
Creole   settlers   were   but   few. 
The    real    defenders    of    King 
Philip's  possessions  now,   and 
more  or  less  always,  were  far 
less  his  subjects  than  the  coun- 
try fevers.     The  garrison  the 
Earl  put  in  charge  of  the  forts 
when    they    surrendered    soon 
began  to  die  at  a  terrible  rate. 
While  some  of  the  ships  were 
absent  looking  for  prizes,  which 
they  had  not  the  good  fortune 
to    meet,    the    survivors    lost 
heart,    took    ship,    and    came 
away,   fleeing  before   "  Yellow 
Jack."     The  expedition   came 
home  with  small  booty  and  a 
monstrous  loss  of  life.     It  was 
currently  reported  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  sailors  and  sol- 
diers died.     Certain  it  is  that 
the  loss  of  life  by  disease  was 
very  high.     The   captain  who 
brought    the    ship    home    was 


not  the  gentleman  who  took 
her  out  in  very  many  cases. 
He  left  his  bones  in  the  West 
Indies,  or  down  in  the  bottom- 
less sea.  The  ambition  had 
been  too  great  for  the  means 
employed.  Not  here,  but  in 
far  distant  seas,  and  in  far 
other  ways,  was  the  Malice 
Scourge  to  be  instrumental  in 
preparing  the  ground  for  a 
British  Empire. 

The  Earl  of  Cumberland  was 
the  more  truly  a  brief  abstract 
of  his  time,  for  that  he  began 
by  raiding  and  ended  by  pro- 
moting the  trade  of  merchan- 
dise.    His  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  that  body  of  English- 
men   to    whom    Elizabeth    on 
the    31st    December    1600 — at 
the  last  hour  of  the  century  of 
romance,  and  in  the  eve  before 
the  dawn  of  centuries  of  trade 
and  colonisation  and  business 
— granted  the  first  Charter  of 
the  East  India  Company.    He 
joined  the  merchants  of  Lon- 
don,   who    had    soberly,    after 
grave  study,  resolved  to  pro- 
mote the  honour  of  their  coun- 
try by  the  trade  of  merchandise. 
He  aided  them,  and  set  forth 
the   reasons    for    the   venture, 
the  ways  of  attaining  success, 
the  conditions  of  the  task ;  or 
let  us,  to  be  exact,  say  that  he 
prompted  some  better  pen  than 
his    to    put    it    all    on    paper. 
His  unaided  prose  was  wildly 
involved — not   to   say  broken- 
backed.      Alderman    Banning 
and    other    members    of    the 
Company  were  old  allies  of  his. 
He     sold     them     the     Malice 
Scourge,  not  giving  her  away 
(as  why  should  he,  even  if  his 
affairs    had    not   been    in    sad 
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confusion,  as  they  were?),  but 
parting  with  his  ship  on  terms. 
We  hear  the  outcome  of  a  tart 
exchange  of  views  in  this  entry 
in  the  '  First  Letter  Book  '  of 
the  Company. 

"  The  said  Committees  (ie., 
committee-men),  being  desired 
to  talk  and  confer  about  the 
price  of  the  Malice  Scourge 
(Mall  E  scourge  it  stands  in 
the  text),  had  long  con- 
ference about  the  same,  and 
in  the  end  my  lord  came  again 
himself,  telling  them  he  per- 
ceived what  pains  they  had 
taken  about  this  business,  but 
he  said  he  would  take  no  less 
than  £4000,  which,  seeing  they 
would  not  give,  he  would  lose 
no  time  more  about  the  same  ; 
but  since  they  would  not  buy 
her,  he  would  proceed  about 
his  own  business,  and  so  prayed 
them  to  do  theirs,  and  so 
departed." 

Though  the  Earl  departed 
in  dudgeon,  the  bargain  was 
not  quite  off.  The  committees 
offered  £3500,  and  then  bettered 
their  offer  to  £3700,  and  that 
sum  he  took,  part  in  money 
and  part  in  stock. 

So  the  Malice  Scourge  passed 
from  the  trade  of  war  to  the 
trade  of  merchandise;  from 
Cumberland  to  the  Company's 
service;  parted  with  her  first 
name,  and  became  the  Red 
Dragon;  ceased  to  carry  high- 
born warriors  on  forays,  and 
bore  with  her  James  Lancaster, 
together  with  the  Cape  Mer- 
chant and  factors  who  were  to 
plant  English  commerce  in  the 
East..  Mr  Stevens  gave  his 
edition  of  the  Company's  '  First 
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Letter  Book '  a  misleading 
name  when  he  headed  it  '  The 
Dawn  of  British  Trade  to  the 
East  Indies.'  Some  of  the 
merchants  of  London  had  done 
business  with  those  Indies  for 
years,  indirectly  through  Lis- 
bon, directly,  though  by  round- 
about routes,  as  members  of 
the  Muscovy  and  the  Smyrna 
Companies.  They  had  con- 
sulted the  best-printed  books. 
They  had  the  advice  of  men 
who  had  actually  gone  far 
East — Ealph  Fitch  for  one. 
Knowledge  abounded  with 
them  no  less  than  the  courage 
to  adventure.  It  was  a  sober 
spirit,  thoughtful  and  well-in- 
formed, which  glowed  in  them, 
a  strong  well-controlled  central 
heat,  which  did  not  waste  itself 
in  flames.  The  *  Letter  Book,' 
with  its  brief  entries,  shows  a 
body  of  careful  men  resolved 
to  deserve  success  by  minute 
attention  to  detail.  The  pro- 
vision of  beef,  pork,  flour,  beer 
and  cider,  scales  of  diet,  choice 
of  cargo,  and  the  supply  of 
bullion  are  all  seen  to,  and 
withal  the  Company  could  rise 
to  a  level  of  grave  eloquence 
on  a  fitting  occasion.  When 
all  was  ready,  a  last  word 
remained  to  be  spoken.  The 
Queen  had  authorised  the 
"  General "  Lancaster  to  govern 
and  punish.  But  the  com- 
mission was  personal  to  him 
"  without  any  appointing  of 
succession." 

What,  then,  if  he  were  to 
die  at  sea  ?  They  could  not 
apply  to  her  Majesty  to  supply 
the  omission  without  some  ap- 
pearance of  lack  of  respect  for 
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her  and  her  council.  The  com- 
mittees foresaw  a  possible  need 
for  the  choice  of  a  successor 
in  remote  seas,  perhaps  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  when 
no  technically  correct  authority 
was  there  to  make  it,  and  they 
trusted  these  their  servants, 
who  were  also  their  brother 
Englishmen,  to  play  the  part 
of  free  self-governing  men. 

"Whereas  ...  it  lieth  not 
in  us  " — their  words  echo  at 
once  the  formulas  of  legal  docu- 
ments and  the  style  of  Scrip- 
ture with  its  beat  and  repeti- 
tions— "to  give  any  warrant 
for  the  correction  of  offences 
by  penal  laws  to  be  executed 
upon  the  bodies  of  any  her 
Majesty's  subjects,  we  do  in 
that  behalf  as  to  men  having 
reason  and  discretion,  and  to 
men  that  fear  God,  offer  unto 
your  good  consideration  the 
benefit  of  order  and  peaceable 
agreement  in  matters  and  en- 
terprises undertaken  for  a  com- 
mon good,  reposing  in  you,  our 
several  merchants  and  all  you 
our  several  officers,  appointed 
and  entertained  in  this  voyage, 
a  special  hope,  trust,  and  con- 
fidence, that  you  will  accord 
and  agree  together,  and  join 
in  friendship  and  amity,  to  do 
and  execute  your  uttermost 
endeavours  for  the  benefit  of 
the  voyage  without  contentions, 
discord,  or  emulation,  to  be 
used  among  yourselves  therein, 
by  that  general  regiment  and 
sea  government  which  our  Eng- 
lish fleets  do  use  when  they 
sort  themselves,  having  a  special 
regard  and  sure  respect  to  him 
that  is  your  Principal  or  Cape 
Merchant :  and  so  we  com- 


mend you  and  your  travails 
to  God's  providence,  who  guide 
you  with  His  fear,  and  defend 
you  from  all  dangers." 

Trust  in  God,  and  keep  your 
powder  dry,  not  presuming  to 
call  on  Him  to  perform  miracles 
on  your  behalf. 

They  sailed  in  February  1601, 
a  great  date,  for  then  the  build- 
ing of  the  British  Empire  in 
India  began.  There  were  four 
of  them — the  Bed  Dragon,  the 
Hector,  the  Susan,  the  Ascen- 
sion, and  a  victualler,  which 
was  to  be  dismantled  and 
turned  adrift  when  her  stores 
had  been  drawn  on,  and  she 
was  no  longer  needed.  The 
Eed  Dragon  represented  half 
or  even  a  little  more  than  half 
the  whole  tonnage  of  the  fleet. 
Lancaster  sailed  in  her.  The 
Company  had  spared  neither 
thought  nor  labour  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  voyage,  but 
they  did  nothing  wiser  than 
the  choice  of  their  officer. 
Lancaster  had  begun  as  soldier 
and  merchant,  had  lived  in 
Lisbon,  had  sailed  to  the  East 
with  Baymond  in  1591,  had 
commanded  a  mixed  force  of 
rival  English  raiders,  French 
and  Flemish  privateers,  in  an 
attack  on  Pernambuco,  with 
remarkable  tact  and  power  of 
managing  men,  and  therefore 
with  signal  success.  He  had 
knowledge,  and,  what  is  much 
rarer,  the  art  of  using  know- 
ledge. He  was  firm,  patient, 
ready  to  strike  when  necessary, 
and  absolutely  loyal  to  his 
task.  Therefore  the  First  Voy- 
age was  a  complete  success. 
He  may  not  have  been  "  a 
gentleman  "  in  the  sense  the 
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word  had  when  applied  to  that 
Sir  Edward  Michelborne  whom 
the  Company  would  not  hear 
of  as  their  commander,  though 
he  was  twice  pressed  on  them 
by  so  great  a  personage  as 
Lord  Treasurer  Buckhurst.  If 
so,  then  England  was  very  rich 
in  men  who  deserved  to  be 
"  gentlemen." 

The  new  career  of  our  ship 
was  to  be  prolonged  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  was  to  be 
filled  with  both  work  and 
adventure,  trading  and  fight- 
ing. She  carried  Lancaster 
to  Sumatra,  Middleton  to  the 
Spice  Islands,  Keeling  to  the 
islands.  It  was  in  her  that 
Best  fought  the  Portuguese 
off  Swally,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Cambaya.  She  met  her  heroic 
end  in  the  islands,  and  at  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch.  Her 
cruises  spin  a  thread  on  which 
one  might  hang  a  whole  history 
of  real  victory  and  apparent 
failure.  They  began  with  a 
real  success,  but  not  with  one 
which  promised  great  conse- 
quences. Much  as  the  Com- 
pany knew,  it  could  not  foresee 
that  its  field  was  to  be  in 
Hindustan  and  the  Deccan — 
not  in  the  Indian  archipelago. 
What  it  had  in  its  mind  was 
the  spice  trade,  for  the  profits 
were  certain  and  great.  Nor 
did  the  knowledge  of  the  mer- 
chants of  London  and  their 
servants  as  yet  extend  to  fa- 
miliarity with  trade  winds  and 
monsoons,  currents  and  seasons. 
The  First  Voyage  was  begun 
at  the  wrong  time,  and  was 
long,  with  the  usual  conse- 
quence of  scurvy,  though  Lan- 
caster kept  the  crew  of  the 


Dragon  (the  Red  was  soon 
dropped),  by  the  aid  of  lemon 
juice,  in  better  health  than 
the  other  ships.  More  than  a 
year  and  a  half  had  passed 
before  the  Dragon,  with  the 
Hector  and  Ascension,  came 
to  an  anchor  at  Achin,  in 
Sumatra.  The  crews  had  been 
sadly  diminished  by  disease. 
But  the  three  made  a  stately 
show,  and  they  were  well  re- 
ceived by  the  Sultan  of  Achin. 
The  presents  sent  out  by  the 
Company  to  placate  the 
"  mighty  "  potentates  of  the 
East  were  duly  delivered — a 
silver  fountain  and  basin  of 
203  ounces,  with  a  looking- 
glass  —  Venetian  —  an  adorned 
helmet,  and  a  fan.  A  letter 
of  a  profusely  complimentary 
order  from  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  duly  handed  to  the  Sultan. 
Her  Majesty  might  not  have 
been  best  pleased  if  she  had 
known  the  history  of  the  prince 
she  addressed  as  brother.  Ali- 
uddin  Shah  had  begun  life  as 
a  fisherman,  had  thriven  by 
the  wars,  and  had  planted 
himself  on  the  throne  after 
butchering  his  master,  Mansur 
Shah,  together  with  all  his 
family.  Our  ancestors  soon 
began  to  realise  the  quality 
of  the  potentates  they  were 
at  first  inclined  to  regard  with 
reverence.  For  the  present, 
Ali-uddin,  who  was  very  old, 
and  no  less  wicked  and  astute, 
was  abundantly  civil.  He  be- 
lauded Elizabeth,  caused  him- 
self to  be  cooled  with  the  fan 
offered  him,  invited  Lancaster 
and  his  officers  to  dinner,  and 
did  them  the  signal  honour  of 
entertaining  them  with  a  dance 
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of  his  "  women."  Few,  indeed, 
were  the  guests  who  were  so 
highly  favoured.  Lancaster  en- 
joyed the  feast,  but  found  the 
arrack  given  him  to  drink  much 
too  potent.  So  he  begged 
leave,  which  was  graciously 
granted,  to  dilute  it  with  water. 
Dinners  and  dances  and  rides 
on  elephants  were  very  well, 
but  the  General  was  there  for 
business,  and  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  coming  to  the 
point  with  the  Sultan.  Ali- 
uddin  met  him  half-way.  We 
cannot  flatter  ourselves  with 
the  supposition  that  he  loved 
us,  but  then  he  hated  the 
Portuguese,  with  whom  we 
were  still  at  war.  We  were  the 
enemies  of  his  enemies,  and 
that  was  enough.  A  licence 
to  buy  pepper  was  the  more 
easily  given,  for  that  it  was  a 
royal  monopoly,  and  the  profits 
went  direct  to  the  pocket  of 
Ali-uddin  himself.  He  entered 
right  cheerfully  into  a  plot  to 
detain  a  Portuguese  agent,  who 
was  watching  at  Achin,  while 
Lancaster  had  time  to  cruise 
towards  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
and  make  a  valuable  prize. 
All  the  aged  monarch  asked  in 
return  was  that  Lancaster 
would  bring  him  a  fair  Portu- 
guese maiden.  As  he  was  then 
ninety-five,  this  stipulation  may 
pass  for  an  example  of  royal 
Malay  humour.  The  captive 
was  not  brought.  A  successor 
of  Ali-uddin  had  a  more  serious 
demand  to  make.  He  asked 
that,  by  way  of  return  for  his 
goodwill,  the  King  of  England 
would  supply  him  with  a  cannon 
of  such  proportions  that  a  man 
conld  sit  upright  In  the  bore. 


Neither  did  he  get  what  he 
wanted.  When  this  voyage 
was  made — that  is  to  say,  full 
cargoes  had  been  secured  by 
trade  and  capture — Lancaster 
named  Master  William  Starkey 
to  remain  at  Achin  as  Chief 
Factor,  with  two  assistants 
and  eight  men  to  "  learn  the 
language "  and  the  ways  of 
the  trade.  Then  he  sailed 
for  home,  and  arrived  safe 
after  an  arduous  voyage,  and 
visible  hazard  of  total  loss  off 
the  Cape. 

His  "  travails  "  were  over, 
and  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  which  ended  in  1618, 
in  ease  and  with  rank,  for  the 
King  knighted  him.  The 
Dragon  was  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  her  toils.  She  must 
have  been  a  well-built  ship  to 
begin  with,  or  she  was  repaired 
from  the  keel  upwards  again 
and  again.  In  after  times  it 
was  an  accepted  rule  that  two 
Indian  voyages  would  wear  a 
ship  out.  She  went  on  many 
more  than  two.  Her  next  was 
under  command  of  Henry  Mid- 
dleton,  who  had  been  captain 
of  the  Hector  with  Lancaster, 
and  again  to  the  Spice  Islands. 
Times  were  changed.  Peace 
was  made  with  the  King  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  English 
captains  were  forbidden  to  as- 
sail the  Portuguese.  The  Dutch 
had  not  made  peace,  and  even 
when  they  did  arrange  the 
twelve  years'  truce  in  1609, 
went  on  in  the  Eastern  seas 
as  before.  They  were  attacking 
and  taking  Portuguese  forts 
when  the  Dragon  came  on  from 
Bantam  to  join  them  at  Ter- 
nate".  From  the  first  we  hear 
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the  mutterings  of  a  coming 
conflict.  Dutchmen  and  Eng- 
lishmen might  entertain  one 
another  at  dinner,  and  profess 
to  have  a  common  cause,  but 
it  was  impossible  for  these  two 
to  live  in  peace  in  the  Spice 
Islands.  The  Dutch,  who  had 
been  at  the  cost  of  money  and 
life  to  drive  out  the  Portuguese, 
considered  that  they  were  en- 
titled to  seize  the  monopoly 
of  the  trade  in  nutmegs  and 
so  forth  as  their  reward  for 
having  liberated  the  natives. 
The  English  held  that  they 
were  at  liberty  to  trade,  in  the 
first  place,  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  the  sea  is  open  to 
all,  and  in  the  second,  because 
the  Dutch  were  frogs  of  the 
Batavian  marsh,  warmed  to  life 
by  the  unguarded  generosity 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  This,  in 
truth,  most  fantastic  version 
of  her  Majesty's  policy  was 
entirely  rejected  by  Mol  and 
Sebastiaanzoon  and  other 
Dutch  captains.  The  situation 
was  in  early  stages  rather 
comic.  Middleton  hung  about 
the  outskirts  of  the  hurly- 
burly,  made  up  of  the  con- 
flicts of  Dutch  with  Portu- 
guese, and  of  native  kings  of 
Ternat4,  with  brother  sultans 
of  Tidore,  all  mixed  up  in  the 
same  confused  scuffle.  He  tried 
to  make  the  best  of  both 
worlds,  by  selling  munitions  of 
war  to  the  Portuguese,  and  by 
nipping  in  to  pick  up  the  trade 
behind  the  Dutch.  He  could 
do  nothing  by  force,  for  a  reason 
which  is  patent  in  the  narrative 
of  the  voyage.  It  abounds  in 
such  matter  as  this  :  "  March 
the  first,  the  winds  all  nor- 


therly ;  this  day  died  of  the 
flux,  Thomas  Wheeler.  The 
second  day  the  wind  at  the 
north-west  for  the  most  part ; 
this  day  died  of  the  flux, 
Richard  Hedges  and  William 
Flud."  The  monotony  of  these 
entries  becomes  horrible,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  to  find  Middle- 
ton  lamenting  his  weakness. 
They  had  to  fall  back  on 
hiring  Chinese  and  other  native 
seamen.  So  they  could  not 
have  fought  the  Dutch  if  they 
had  wished  to.  The  root  of 
the  whole  evil  was  just  this, 
that  Englishmen,  even  Cape 
Merchants  and  factors,  would 
not  follow  the  wise  example  of 
Lancaster  and  dilute  their  ar- 
rack. Hence  the  "  flux  " — 
that  is  to  say,  the  dysentery — 
which  swept  them  off  in  pro- 
digious numbers.  The  high 
profits  of  the  Company,  280  per 
cent  in  one  case  at  least,  were 
dearly  bought.  But  it  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  merchants  of 
London  if  their  countrymen  in 
the  East  would  destroy  them- 
selves by  riotous  living.  The 
second  voyage  paid  well,  in 
spite  of  the  Dutch,  but  it  does 
not  make  a  fine  story. 

As  for  her  third  voyage — 
well,  she  went  out  to  the  islands, 
and  came  home  with  a  cargo 
in  the  way  of  trade.  And  there 
is  no  more  to  be  said  of  that 
mild  interval.  But  there  re- 
main two  cruises  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character.  In  1612  she 
was  the  "  Admiral "  of  Thomas 
Best,  who  commanded  in  the 
tenth  voyage  of  the  Company, 
having  with  him  the  Dragon, 
James,  Solomon,  and  Hose- 
ander.  By  this  time  the  rner- 
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chants  had  discovered  that 
there  was  more,  and  better, 
to  be  done  in  the  Bast  than 
to  go  directly  to  the  Indian 
Archipelago  for  spice  and  back 
home.  They  were  looking  for 
an  establishment  on  the  west 
coasts  of  India,  and  were 
stretching  their  hands  out  to 
the  Eed  Sea.  Surat,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Cambaya,  was  the 
place  where  they  were  trying 
to  fix  a  safe  "  factory."  Their 
path  was  no  easy  one,  for 
ashore  they  had  to  deal  with 
the  then,  and  for  a  hundred 
years  afterwards,  haughty 
power  of  the  Great  Mogul. 
On  the  sea  they  had  to  look 
for  the  hostility  of  the  Portu- 
guese, who  still  seemed  to 
dominate  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
and  up  to  Muscat  and  Ormus. 
Yet  the  Company  and  its  ser- 
vants were  nowise  afraid  of 
the  Portuguese,  who  were  in 
full  decadence.  They  were 
strictly  forbidden  to  attack. 
The  King  would  not  allow  of 
aggression,  but  if  they  were 
assailed  they  were  free  to  de- 
fend themselves.  So  Best  and 
his  four  ships  came  to  Surat 
in  October  (eight  months  after 
they  sailed  from  England),  ready 
to  help  to  obtain  a  permission 
to  set  up  a  factory  from  the 
Mogul  in  a  peaceful  way  if 
possible,  but  nowise  disinclined 
for  a  fight,  if  there  must  be 
fighting.  And  there  had  to  be. 
In  November  a  Portuguese 
fleet,  four  galleons  and  a  swarm 
of  "  frigates,''  turned  up  out- 
side Swally,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tapti  river,  on  which 
Surat  stands.  The  Viceroy 
at  Goa  had  been  trying  to  per- 


suade the  Mogul,  and  bribe  his 
officers,  to  send  away  the  fac- 
tors, who  were  petitioning  for 
a  permit  to  trade,  and  to  forbid 
the  English  ships  to  come  in. 
As  that  did  not  succeed  with 
him,  he  sent  his  fleet  to  turn 
them  out.  The  Mogul's  offi- 
cers, for  their  part,  having  no 
naval  force  to  keep  the  peace, 
looked  on,  prepared  to  applaud 
the  victor  and  accept  presents 
from  both. 

One  cannot  quite  like  Thomas 
Best.  His  piety  was  garrulous  ; 
he  wore  broad  phylacteries, 
and  he  made  long  prayers  at 
the  street  corners.  Moreover, 
there  was  a  tendency  to  shrew- 
ish unreason  in  the  man,  and 
in  the  end  he  made  himself 
intolerable  to  his  masters.  It 
is  to  his  credit  that  he  did  the 
right  thing  at  Swally,  but  the 
merit  belonged  in  good  part 
to  the  company's  factor,  Mr 
Aldworth,  as  firm  and  clear- 
headed an  Englishman  as  ever 
set  foot  in  India,  whether  as 
factor,  covenanted  civil  ser- 
vant, or  officer  of  Sepoys. 
Aldworth  saw  that  there  must 
be  a  fight,  and  he  meant  to 
have  one,  and  so  he  told  Best. 
When  he  was  in  for  it  the 
General  bore  himself  well.  His 
long  prayers  in  the  cabin  and 
his  quotations  of  the  16th 
Psalm  on  the  quarter-deck  may 
have  been  too  effusive,  but  we 
must  not  doubt  that  they  were 
sincere.  He  really  did  play 
"  the  servant  of  the  Lord  with 
the  Bible  and  the  sword,"  not 
only  manfully  but  intelligently 
— standing  out  in  the  Dragon 
to  take  advantage  of  the  con- 
fusions of  the  Portuguese,  who 
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allowed  themselves  to  become 
divided  among  the  sands  and 
deeps  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tapti.  For  several  days  there 
was  a  repetition  of  these  sorties. 
Sometimes  the  Dragon  fought 
single-handed  ;  at  other  times 
she  was  well  backed  up  by  the 
Hoseander  and  the  rest.  The 
Portuguese  showed  no  lack 
of  spirit,  but  were  woefully 
short  of  efficiency.  The  bad- 
ness of  their  gunnery  was 
beyond  the  beyonds.  In  the 
end  they  had  to  go  off  with 
the  shame,  and  the  odd  hits, 
having  done  little  damage,  and 
suffered  pretty  severely.  The 
Mogul's  officers  and  people  ap- 
plauded the  victor.  Perhaps 
they  were  sincere.  So  far,  the 
English  had  not  bullied  them, 
whereas  the  Portuguese  had 
bullied  them  a  great  deal. 
It  was  a  holiday  for  them  to 
see  him  trounced.  The  Eng- 
lish factors  got  their  permit, 
which  they  called,  not  so  it 
seems  quite  accurately,  a  Phir- 
maund.  The  Dragon,  after 
carrying  the  first  permanent 
English  agent  to  Achin,  had 
now  helped  conspicuously  to 
win  a  firm  establishment  on  the 
mainland  of  India — the  grain 
of  mustard  seed  from  which  a 
mighty  tree  was  to  grow. 

Then  seven  years  later  the 
Dragon  came  to  the  Eastern 
seas  to  meet  her  death.  She 
ended  where  she  had  begun  in 
those  waters — on  the  coast  of 
Sumatra.  Much  had  come  to 
pass  since  she  had  sailed  into  the 
roadstead  of  Achin  with  Lancas- 
ter. The  Dutch  had  extended 
their  power  in  the  islands.  In 
1619  they  were  directed  by  one 


of  the  most  formidable  of  the 
men  whom  Europe  has  sent  to 
Asia,  Jan  Pieterzoon  Coen,  a 
very  good  gunflint  of  a  man, 
clear  and  without  veins  in  head 
or  heart.  He  knew  what  he 
wanted,  and  that  it  was  attain- 
able, and  how  it  was  to  be 
won,  and  he  would  do  all  that 
was  necessary  to  win.  And 
that  aim  of  his  was  to  make 
an  end  of  English  competition 
among  the  islands.  The  Eng- 
lish Company  did  not  go  the 
right  way  to  work  to  oppose 
him,  nor  did  it  find  the  right 
men.  Martin  Pring  was  a  good 
seaman,  and  was  nothing  else. 
Sir  Thomas  Dale,  the  general, 
was  an  old  Low  Country  sol- 
dier, who  had  brought  the  tur- 
bulent English  colony  in  Vir- 
ginia to  order  by  grim  disci- 
pline. There  was  no  weakness 
in  Dale,  but  neither;  was  there 
the  needful  kind  of  intelligence. 
Being  a  regular  bred  soldier  in 
a  war  made  up  of  sieges,  he 
had  nothing  so  near  his  heart 
as  the  taking  of  forts.  He 
became  besotted  by  the  desire 
to  get  possession  of  a  Dutch 
fortress  at  Jaccatra  in  Java. 
While  he  was  vainly  trying  to 
win  what  to  him  was  the  one 
thing  necessary,  he  allowed 
Coen  to  collect  a  far  superior 
fleet  and  sweep  him  off  to  the 
Coromandel  coast,  where  he 
died.  He  also  left  a  number 
of  vessels  scattered  about  in 
the  islands.  Having  concen- 
trated to  rid  himself  of  the 
chief  English  force,  Coen  di- 
vided to  discuss  the  fragments. 
One  of  them  was  composed 
of  the  Dragon  and  three  small 
vessels.  They  were  all  at  Tiku 
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on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra 
— Java  Major  we  often  called 
it  in  those  days.  They  were 
taking  in  pepper,  and  were 
much  "  pestered  "  with  half- 
stowed  cargoes,  when  the  Dutch 
squadron  of  six  ships  of  war 
swooped  down  on  them  on 
the  1st  October.  The  Hol- 
landers, it  seems,  came  on 
without  saying  other  words 
than  "  amayne  English  dogs." 
The  smaller  vessels  gave  no 
help.  Exasperated  survivors 
of  the  disastrous  fight  accused 
their  skippers  and  crews  of 
meanness  of  spirit.  One  of  the 
captains,  Barwick,  was  roundly 
and  rather  oddly  charged  with 
having  surrendered  from  cow- 
ardice or  "  sincerity  of  re- 
ligion." The  words  would  seem 
to  imply  that  he  was  a  Quaker 
before  Quakerism,  or  a  very 
early  "  conscientious  objector." 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  crews 
of  the  smaller  vessels  appear  to 
have  done  all  they  could.  They 
were  too  weak  to  be  of  any  real 
help  to  the  Dragon  except  in 
one  way — by  reinforcing  her 
crew.  And  that  they  did. 
Their  men,  except  a  mere 
remnant  of  caretakers,  came 
over  to  the  big  ship.  In  her 
captain,  Bonnar,  there  was  no 
weakness.  Two  Dutchmen  laid 
him  aboard.  One  was  of  32 
and  the  other  of  38  guns. 
Either  would  have  been  a  fair 
match  for  the  Dragon  at  any 
time.  Seeing  that  they  were 
cleared  for  action  and  fitted 
for  war,  while  she  was  ham- 
pered by  the  cargo  she  was 
taking  in,  they  had  an  immense 
advantage.  That  she  fought 
for  an  hour  is  proof  enough 


that  she  was  not  given  up. 
Captain  Bonnar  did  all  a  man 
could  do,  and  fell  stricken  down 
by  a  shot  which  "  cut  one  of 
his  ribs  and  backbone  asunder." 
With  this  awful  wound  he 
lingered  for  ten  days.  He  was 
less  fortunate  than  Nelson,  for 
the  shot  had  spared  his  lungs, 
and  he  must  have  endured  the 
utmost  agony  before  he  was 
released  by  death.  And  that 
was  what  Nelson,  who  knew 
that  his  back  was  broken,  had 
in  his  mind  when  he  asked  the 
doctor  whether  death  would 
be  long  in  coming  to  him. 
Twenty -eight  of  the  English- 
men in  the  Dragon  died  in  the 
desperate  attempt  to  beat  off 
an  overwhelming  attack.  A 
great  number  were  wounded. 
The  survivors  did  not  surrender 
till  all  had  been,  done  that  men 
could  do,  and  all  had  been  done 
in  vain. 

The  Dutch  landed  the  sur- 
viving crews  of  the  four  vessels, 
270  in  all, "  among  the  heathen," 
and  so  left  them.  They  were 
picked  up  by  other  English 
ships.  As  for  the  Dragon,  her 
timbers  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy.  He  found 
a  use  for  them.  Coen  had 
swept  the  native  town  Jace- 
catra  off  the  face  of  Java  by 
fire  and  sword.  What  had 
been  the  Dragon  was  worn  out 
carrying  materials  for  the  new 
Dutch  fortress,  Batavia,  which 
he  began  to  build  on  the  ruins. 
When  the  battered  and  ex- 
hausted wreck  was  offered  by 
him  to  the  English  Company's 
servants  they  refused  to  receive 
it.  She  had  done  her  work, 
and  was  dead. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. — ADRIENNE   RETURNS  TO   HER  POST. 


IT  was  with  feelings  of  some 
regret  that  Adrienne  stepped 
on  board  the  Dutch  boat  at 
Harwich. 

At  first  she  had  found  the 
British  somewhat  cold,  and 
lacking  in  the  small  attentions 
to  which  she  was  accustomed 
in  France  —  in  fact,  they  had 
seemed  rather  afraid  of  her; 
but  this  impression  soon  wore 
off,  and  she  began  to  appreciate 
the  calm  courtesy  and  respect 
with  which  she  was  invariably 
treated.  Even  the  Intelligence 
Officer  at  Harwich,  who  had, 
by  order  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  other  passengers,  treated 
her  with  considerable  suspicion 
and  been  anything  but  polite, 
had  managed  unobtrusively  to 
convey  his  sympathy  for  her, 
and  as  the  boat  finally  cleared 
the  harbour  she  felt  as  if  she 
was  leaving  friends  whom  she 
had  known  for  years,  instead  of 
only  a  few  weeks. 

Her  fellow -passengers  were 
a  heterogeneous  collection,  and 
though  they  had  presumably 
been  passed  by  the  British 
authorities,  Adrienne  had  been 
warned  to  be  careful,  as  it  was 
a  moral  certainty  that  the 
immunity  of  these  boats  from 
submarine  attack  was  not  en- 
tirely due  to  consideration  for 
the  Dutch,  and  that  there  were 
enemy  agents  aboard.  As  she 


stepped  on  deck,  carrying  her 
sole  luggage  in  the  shape  of  an 
old  compressed  cane  suit-case, 
a  good  many  eyes  were  turned 
admiringly  in  the  direction  of 
the  pretty  girl  in  the  simple 
blue  serge  coat  and  short  skirt, 
under  which  appeared  well- 
turned  ankles  and  a  serviceable 
pair  of  boots,  the  heels  of 
which,  incidentally,  contained 
several  notes  of  high  value. 

Even  in  war-time  any  sea 
voyage  is  very  like  any  other, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  to 
describe  this  particular  one, 
nor  yet  the  Customs  inspection 
at  Rotterdam. 

Adrienne's  old  suit-case  was 
thoroughly  ransacked,  but  pre- 
sumably contained  nothing  be- 
yond what  a  young  lady  carries 
on  such  occasions  ;  at  any  rate, 
the  Customs  officials  were  ap- 
parently quite  satisfied,  and 
they,  no  doubt,  are  excellent 
judges  in  these  matters. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
one,  who  was  probably  an  even 
greater  expert,  appeared  to 
have  gone  through  it  on  the 
boat;  for  Adrienne,  who  by 
instruction  carried  it  unlocked 
and  had  left  it  for  a  moment 
or  two  in  the  saloon,  found  that 
the  contents  had  been  turned 
over,  and  this  gave  her  a  dis- 
tinctly unpleasant  sensation, 
which  was  not  improved  when 
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she  observed  that  she  was 
being  shadowed  from  the  quay 
to  the  small  hotel  to  which  she 
had  been  directed  to  make  her 
way. 

She  had  been  warned  that 
the  place  swarmed  with  Ger- 
man spies,  agents  provocateurs, 
and  the  sort  of  international 
race-course  riff-raff  which  col- 
lects in  neutral  countries  on 
the  fringes  of  the  war  zone, 
and  lives  by  its  wits  on  the 
misfortunes  of  others.  Her 
instructions  were  to  stay  there 
until  some  one  arrived,  whom 
she  would  know  by  the  fact 
that  he  or  she  would  present 
her  with  a  pin ;  and  she  was 
to  trust  no  one  else. 

If  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst,  she  might  apply  for  help 
to  a  certain  gentleman,  but 
this  should  be  avoided  if  pos- 
sible. 

Time  hung  heavy  on  her 
hands,  and  the  fact  that  she 
was  constantly  watched  began 
to  get  on  her  nerves ;  for,  by 
looking  into  plate-glass  windows 
and  by  suddenly  retracing  her 
steps,  she  caught  frequent 
glimpses  of  the  man  who  had 
followed  her  from  the  boat, 
and  who  now  appeared  to  have 
taken  up  his  abode  in  the  same 
hotel. 

,  One  morning,  when  she  was 
sitting  in  the  lounge  after 
her  morning  cafd-au-lait,  a 
smartly- dressed  Belgian  planted 
himself  near  her,  and  entered 
into  conversation.  He  was 
waiting  for  his  passes  to  be 
vise'd  for  England,  where  his 
family  already  were — and  what 
was  she  doing  f  Was  she  also 


going  to  England  ?  If  so,  they 
might  be  fellow-passengers. 

Adrienne  replied,  as  in- 
structed, that  she  was  wait- 
ing for  her  grandmother,  who 
was  hoping  to  get  a  pass  from 
the  Germans  to  come  out  of 
France.  If  the  old  lady  did 
not  arrive  soon,  she  supposed 
she  would  have  to  try  and  get 
permission  to  go  in,  but  she 
did  not  know  whether  there 
was  any  chance  of  its  being 
granted.  The  man  then  hinted 
that  there  were  ways  of  getting 
in  and  out  without  any  such 
permission,  and  finally  whis- 
pered to  her,  "  Have  you  tried 

?  "  mentioning  the  name 

of  the  man  to  whom  she  had 
been  instructed  to  go  as  a  last 
resort.  Adrienne,  now  thor- 
oughly on  her  guard,  disclaimed 
any  knowledge  of  such  a  person, 
but  was  quite  glad  to  hear  any- 
thing her  kind  friend  could  tell 
her  about  him,  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  do  at  some  length, 
but  under  a  strict  promise  of 
secrecy,  which  she  solemnly 
swore  to  observe. 

She  gathered  that  if  she  was 
prepared  to  work  for  the  Allies, 
the  person  in  question  would 
certainly  be  able  to  get  her 
across  the  frontier,  and  pass 
her  on  to  where  her  grand- 
mother lived,  by  means  of 
various  friends  on  the  other 
side.  Adrienne  thanked  him 
for  his  kind  offer — for  so,  she 
said,  she  understood  it  to  be, — 
but  she  had  not  the  courage  to 
do  anything  so  daring,  and  if 
she  could  only  get  her  grand- 
mother safe  to  England,  she 
intended  to  stay  there  till  the 
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war  was  over.  She  only  hoped 
that  would  be  soon  ;  for  though 
it  might  be  all  right  for  the 
men,  it  was  very  hard  on  the 
unfortunate  women.  "  Ah, 
well,  mademoiselle,"  said  he, 
as  rather  crestfallen  he  left 
her,  "  yours  is  not  a  very 
heroic  point  of  view,  and  one 
which  fortunately  is  not  shared 
by  the  majority  of  your  coun- 
try-women ;  but  no  doubt  it 
is  a  wise  one."  Adrienne  did 
not  need  his  assurance  on  this 
point,  for  she  thought  that  he 
might  be  a  German  agent 
provocateur,  and  hoped  that 
she  had  seen  the  last  of  him. 

But  she  was  not  to  be  left  in 
peace,  for  another  man  ap- 
proached her  on  the  following 
day,  but  in  quite  a  different 
manner.  He  had  apparently 
found  out  all  about  her  having 
come  from  England,  which,  of 
course,  she  did  not  attempt 
to  deny ;  but  he  also  knew 
apparently  that  she  had  been 
repatriated  from  Lille  some 
time  previously.  This  was 
rather  disturbing,  but  when  he 
went  on  to  hint  that  the  Ger- 
mans could  put  their  hand  on 
her  sister  Lucille,  the  announce- 
ment did  not  quite  have  the 
devastating  effect  which  he 
evidently  expected,  as  Adrienne 
thereby  knew  that  the  enemy 
was  unaware  that  the  real 
Valerie  was  still  in  Lille  and 
had  never  left  it. 

Whilst  she  fenced  with  his 
questions,  she  was  thinking 
rapidly  whether  she  should 
make  a  clean  breast  of  her  con- 
nection with  Lorrach.  If  she 
did  so,  they  might  let  her  go 


to  France,  but  it  was  far  more 
likely  that  they  would  either 
send  her  straight  to  Lorrach 
or  would  want  her  to  return  to 
England  for  them  at  once, 
using  the  pretext  with  the 
British  authorities  that  she  had 
been  unable  to  get  across  the 
frontier.  Besides,  she  had  her 
instructions,  and  felt  that  she 
was  bound  to  follow  them,  as 
otherwise  she  might  upset  some 
one  else's  arrangements,  apart 
from  failing  to  carry  out  her 
own  particular  mission.  It 
was  really  the  thought  of  the 
latter  which  decided  her,  for 
the  plan,  though  attractive, 
was,  on  the  whole,  much  too 
uncertain  to  take  her  to  Lille  ; 
and  when  he  asked  her  whether 
she  had  ever  been  to  Lorrach, 
she  replied  that  she  had  never 
heard  of  the  place,  and  that 
even  if  she  had,  she  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  discussing  such 
matters  with  perfect  strangers. 

Then  at  last  he  came  out 
into  the  open,  and  said,  "  You 
need  have  no  secrets  from  me  ; 
I  know  you  have  been  working 
for  the  Germans,  and  I  am 
doing  so  too  ;  we  are  comrades, 
hein  f  " 

Adrienne's  hot  French 
blood  boiled,  and  she  felt  in- 
clined to  hit  him  in  the  face, 
but  restrained  herself,  and 
merely  said,  "  Monsieur  is  wast- 
ing his  time  ;  I  am  not  working 
for  any  one,  and  have  no 
intention  of  doing  so.  Even  if 
I  were,  I  should  certainly  not 
require  the  assistance  of  Mon- 
sieur." 

At  this  the  man  completely 
lost  his  temper  and  snarled: 
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"  Then  you  decline  my  assist- 
ance and  refuse  to  go  to  Ant- 
werp, where  you  would  be  well 
received  ?  Idiot !  You  will 
regret  your  folly  when  '  la 
Dame  Blonde '  gets  hold  of  you 
or  your  sister,  and  I  promise 
you  that  your  incompetent 
friend  at  Lorrach  will  not  be 
able  to  protect  you  "  ;  and  he 
got  up  and  stalked  out  of  the 
hotel,  evidently  in  a  towering 
rage,  leaving  Adrienne  con- 
siderably mystified  and  also  a 
trifle  amused. 

However,  after  thinking  the 
matter  over,  she  came  to  some 
comforting  conclusions  —  viz. , 
that  the  fascinating  gentleman 
at  Lorrach  evidently  still  con- 
sidered her  to  be  working  for 
him,  and  that  a  woman  at 
Antwerp,  for  some  occult 
reason,  wanted  to  detach  her 
from  his  service — for  she  could 
hardly  suppose  that  it  was 
merely  professional  jealousy 
between  two  rival  espionage 
centres. 

She  wondered  what  the  next 
move  would  be,  but  was  not  left 
long  in  doubt,  for  when  she 
went  up  to  her  room  that  night, 
and  after  locking  the  door  be- 
gan to  undress,  she  discovered 
under  her  night  attire  an  en- 
velope, and  opening  it,  found 
that  it  contained  a  slip  of 
paper  with  the  words  "  ne 
fermez  pas  la  porte," — and  stuck 
through  the  paper  was  a  pin. 
She  unlocked  the  door,  and 
hastily  began  to  dress  again, 
in  some  anxiety  lest  her  visitor 
might  arrive  before  the  pro- 
cess was  completed.  But  her 
fears  on  this  score  were  ground- 


less, for  the  unknown  writer 
had  correctly  foreseen  the  situ- 
ation in  which  his  message 
might  be  expected  to  find  her, 
and  gave  her  ample  time  to 
rectify  deficiencies.  It  was 
at  least  an  hour  later  when  a 
youngish  man  entered  her  room 
without  any  warning,  and 
quickly  shut  the  door  behind 
him.  Adrienne  felt  that  the 
situation  was  distinctly  em- 
barrassing, but  his  business- 
like manner  and  the  fact  that 
he  was  obviously  an  English- 
man, quickly  reassured  her,  and 
he  lost  no  time  in  coming  to 
the  first  point,  which  was  that 
his  room  was  in  the  same  pas- 
sage, and  that  therefore  they 
were  able  to  meet  without 
danger  of  being  observed. 

He  had  made  the  necessary 
arrangements  to  get  her  across 
the  frontier  in  the  company 
of  a  reliable  Frenchman,  who 
in  the  first  instance  would  take 
her  as  far  as  Brussels,  whence 
her  onward  journey  to  Lille 
would  be  arranged.  He  sup- 
posed she  had  still  got  the 
valves  safely  t  and  she 
nodded,  and  pointed  to  the 
suit-case,  remarking,  "  Two 
complete  sets."  "  Very  good," 
said  he ;  "  it  is  not  safe  to 
take  them  out  here,  and  they 
had  better  stay  where  they 
are  till  just  before  you  cross 
the  frontier,  when  my  men 
will  dispose  of  the  case  for 
you." 

"  But  what  about  the  other 
things  I  have  brought  ?  "  she 
asked.  "  There  is  not  very 
much  of  them,  of  course,  for  I 
believe  the  rest  is  already  over, 
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but  I  suppose  the  whole  lot 
ought  to  be  put  together  some- 
where ?  " 

"  That  is  all  right,  Made- 
moiselle ;  the  remainder  went 
across  a  long  time  ago,  and  has 
arrived  safely  at  Courtrai,  but, 
of  course,  it  is  no  good  without 
your  consignment.  The  Bel- 
gians made  rather  a  mess  of 
the  business,  and  I  can't  think 
why  they  left  it  to  the  last 
moment  to  get  your  parcel 
over.  You  had  better  take 
it  on  to  Lille  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  arrange  to  send 
it  from  there  to  Courtrai. 
Are  you  quite  confident  you 
know  the  cipher  ?  "  and  he 
took  out  a  pencil  and  paper, 
and  Adrienne,  after  rapidly 
drawing  a  diagram,  enciphered 
and  deciphered  a  few  words 
to  his  complete  satisfaction. 
Then  he  pulled  a  map  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  asked  her  a 
series  of  questions,  to  which 
her  replies  were  also  apparent- 
ly entirely  satisfactory,  for  he 
finally  folded  it  up  again,  with 
the  remark,  "  Mademoiselle  has 
evidently  been  completely  in- 
structed, and  I  congratulate 
her  on  her  intelligence." 

It  was  midnight  when  he 
got  up  to  go,  his  parting  remark 
being,  "Don't  forget— 10.30 
A.M.  to-morrow  at  the  station, 
and  look  out  for  a  man  in  a 
brown  squash  hat  with  a  black 
ribbon,  and  a  small  feather  in 
the  left-hand  side  of  it ;  also 
he  will  have  black  boots,  with 
one  brown  and  one  black  boot- 
lace. You  will  wear  a  flower 
and  carry  your  suit-case  in 
your  left  hand.  Here's  your 


ticket.     Please  turn  out  your 
light  whilst  I  go." 

A  sudden  thought  struck 
Adrienne.  "  Would  Monsieur 
do  me  a  favour  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  If  anything  should  happen 
to  me,  I  promised  a  friend  that 
I  would  let  him  know.  In 
that  case  could  I  send  Monsieur 
a  message  for  him  f  If  so, 
how  should  I  address  it  ?  " 

He  thought  for  a  moment, 
and  then  he  wrote  down  a 
few  words,  saying,  "  I  most 
sincerely  trust  that  the  neces- 
sity will  not  arise,  but  if  you 
send  a  letter  to  this  address, 
it  will  not  compromise  you, 
even  if  the  Germans  do  see  it, 
provided  that  you  are  careful 
what  you  say  ;  but  I  >  need 
hardly  instruct  you  on  that 
point." 

"  My  friend's  address  is  in 
this  envelope,"  replied  Adri- 
enne, "  and  perhaps  Monsieur 
will  do  me  the  favour  not  to 
open  it  unless  it  should  be 
necessary.  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful to  Monsieur."  The  latter 
began  to  fidget  as  he  said, 
"  Well,  good  night,  Mademoi- 
selle ;  that  will  be  all  right " ; 
and  then,  touched  apparently 
by  the  human  note  which  her 
last  request  had  introduced 
into  an  otherwise  purely  busi- 
ness discussion,  he  added  with 
real  feeling,  "  I  wish  you  the 
very  best  of  luck,  and  cannot 
say  how  much  we  all  appreciate 
your  courage  and  self-sacrifice. 
So  long  as  France  produces 
women  like  you,  how  can  she 
ever  be  beaten  !  "  and  then, 
as  if  ashamed  at  his  own 
emotion,  he  hurriedly  left,  be- 
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fore  Adrienne  could  thank  him 
or  even  turn  out  the  light. 
The  charming  smile,  with  which 
she  was  beginning  to  do  so,  still 
lingered  for  some  time  after 
the  door  had  closed, — as  she 
thought  to  herself — how  like 
an  Englishman  !  how  like  my 


Archer !  full  of  the  kindest 
thoughts,  but  horribly  ashamed 
of  himself  if  he  ever  allows 
them  to  appear  on  the  surface  ; 
what  dear  funny  people  !  And 
the  soft  smile  recurred  at  inter- 
vals, until  she  finally  dropped 
off  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XXII. — ADRIENNE   CROSSES   THE  FRONTIER. 


Two  evenings  later  a  party 
of  four  men  and  one  girl  might 
have  been  seen  in  a  little  white- 
washed room  in  a  village  to  the 
south-west  of  Breda,  busily 
engaged  in  carrying  out  a  sur- 
gical operation  on  Adrienne's 
suit-case.  After  cutting  care- 
fully round  the  edges  ;  on  the 
inside  they  lifted  out;  a  false 
bottom,  disclosing  what  looked 
like  four  small  electric  -  light 
bulbs,  carefully  packed  in 
cotton  -  wool,  together  with 
several  yards  of  thin  rope, 
some  small  metal  tubes,  and 
half  a  dozen  flat  metal  discs. 

"  We  must  divide  these 
equally  between  us,"  said  the 
girl,  "  so  that  if  anything  hap- 
pens to  either  of  us,  the  other 
can  go  on.  In  that  case  the 
survivor  will  hand  over  his 
portion  to  '  le  Cure*  '  at  Lille," 
— and  she  proceeded  to  give 
one  of  the  men  very  exact 
indications  as  to  where  the 
old  priest  lived.  "  Where  shall 
we  meet  if  we  get  separated  t  " 
and  it  was  finally  decided  that 
the  rendezvous  should  be  in 
Brussels,  at  the  address  indi- 
cated by  the  officer  who  had 
come  to  her  room  at  Eotter- 
dam  ;  but  whilst  the  man  was 


to  wait  for  Adrienne  for  two 
days,  the  latter  would  proceed 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Lille, 
as  she  had  secret  instructions 
for  "  le  Cure","  which  were  to 
be  imparted  to  no  one  else, 
and  this  for  very  excellent 
reasons,  which  will  be  appre- 
ciated later. 

Adrienne  hid  the  bulbs  in 
the  bosom  of  her  dress  and 
made  a  parcel  of  the  other 
articles,  which  she  put  in  her 
coat  pocket,  and  the  man  with 
the  ill-assorted  bootlaces  stowed 
his  away  also.  All  preliminaries 
having  been  arranged,  the  party 
waited  till  darkness,  as  the 
Dutch  frontier  police  could  not 
be  relied  upon  not  to  arrest 
them,  either  on  real  suspicion 
of  smuggling  or  because  they 
were  paid  to  help  the  Germans, 
and  then  they  cautiously  made 
their  way  down  the  road  to- 
wards the  frontier,  one  man 
carrying  a  wooden  frame  about 
three  feet  square.  After  a 
time  they  left  the  road,  and 
proceeded  across  the  fields. 

Whether  the  enemy  felt  con- 
fidence in  the  deterrent  quali- 
ties of  the  electrified  fence,  or 
whether  their  terrific  losses  at 
Arras  and  Messines  had  forced 
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them  to  economise  in  men  is 
uncertain,  but,  whatever  the 
reason,  Adrienne  was  rather 
surprised  to  observe  no  signs 
of  the  searchlights  which  had 
nearly  cost  Jean  his  life.  To 
her  whispered  inquiry  one  of 
her  companions  assured  her 
that  they  were  quite  close  to 
the  fence,  and  that  with  luck 
they  might  get  over  before 
the  lights  were  turned  on. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  motioned 
her  to  take  shelter  behind  some 
low  bushes,  and  the  three  men 
went  on  to  scout,  leaving  her 
in  charge  of  the  square  frame, 
to  the  outer  edge  of  which 
were  fixed  a  series  of  grooved 
rubber  blocks. 

It  is  idle  to  deny  that  the 
darkness  and  the  memory  of 
Jean's  experiences  combined  to 
frighten  the  brave  girl,  and  a 
heavy  shower  of  rain  did  not 
tend  to  improve  matters.  It 
was  a  relief  when  the  men 
returned,  and  her  friend  with 
the  boot-laces,  who  answered 
to  the  name  of  Jules,  motioned 
to  her  to  follow  him.  They 
proceeded  across  a  series  of 
drainage  cuts,  running  through 
alternating  patches  of  soaking 
lucerne  and  standing  corn  ;  and 
at  last  Jules  stopped  behind  a 
bush,  and  pointed  to  their 
front,  whispering,  "  the  fence  !  " 
By  straining  her  eyes,  Adrienne 
could  dimly  make  out  the 
obstacle  which  had  been  so 
graphically  described  to  her 
by  Jean,  and  knowing  what 
she  did,  it  sent  a  chill  down 
her  back. 

The  two  men  crawled  for- 
ward with  the  frame,  Jules  and 


Adrienne  following,  and  they 
all  lay  down  some  twenty  yards 
from  the  fence,  listening  in- 
tently. It  gradually  became 
evident  to  Adrienne  that  they 
had  correctly  bisected  the  in- 
terval between  two  pickets, 
and  after  a  short  halt  they  all 
crept  forward  to  the  middle 
point  between  two  of  the  up- 
rights of  the  fence.  The  two 
men  fitted  the  grooves  on  the 
upper  rubber  pads  against  the 
second  strand  from  the  bottom, 
and  gently  raised  the  frame 
until  the  pads  on  the  lower 
edge  of  the  frame  could  be 
slipped  over  the  bottom  strand, 
when  Jules,  whispering,  "  Come 
along  and  mind  your  skirt," 
crawled  forward,  and  stepped 
through  the  insulated  gap 
formed  by  the  frame. 

The  advice  as  regards  her 
skirt  was  unnecessary,  for  Ad- 
rienne had  already  slipped  it 
off,  not  wishing  to  get  it 
covered  with  mud,  since  she 
might  have  to  appear  in  it  in 
daylight  next  morning.  Carry- 
ing it  over  her  arm,  she  stepped 
quickly  through,  and  lay  down 
alongside  him.  The  two  men 
stealthily  removed  the  frame, 
and  took  it  back  a  short  dis- 
tance ;  then  they  separated, 
one  going  to  each  of  the  nearest 
sentries  with  a  view  to  creating 
a  diversion,  and  attracting 
attention  whilst  their  friends 
got  away.  They  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  doing  so  by  mention- 
ing the  fascinating  subject  of 
butter,  fat,  and  tobacco,  which 
they  were  prepared  to  part 
with  at  bargain  prices,  provided 
that  the  Germans  would  look 
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the  other  way  when  some 
Belgians  escaped  into  Holland 
the  following  night. 

This  naturally  started  what 
promised  to  develop  into  an 
interminable  argument,  but  un- 
fortunately one  of  the  picket 
commanders  intervened,  and 
said  that  unless  the  Belgian 
cleared  off  at  once  it  would  be 
the  worse  for  him.  The  man 
withdrew  a  short  distance,  and 
then  perhaps  with  the  idea  of 
continuing  the  diversion,  but 
more  probably  out  of  bravado 
— for  like  most  Belgians  he 
could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  get  some  of  his  own  back 
from  the  hated  enemy  in  such 
favourable  circumstances, — he 
commenced  to  hurl  every  kind 
of  abuse  at  the  Germans, 
both  in  their  own  language 
and  his  own.  This  was  too 
much  for  them.  The  picket 
commander  lost  his  temper, 
and,  strictly  against  all  orders, 
opened  a  fusilade  into  the 
darkness  in  his  direction,  on 
which  the  Belgian  retired  with 
remarkable  alacrity,  and  the 
worthy  Landstilrmers  gradually 
recovered  their  equanimity  and 
settled  down  again. 

In  the  meantime  Adrienne 
and  Jules  had  safely  crossed 
the  dangerous  hundred  yards 
between  the  two  fences,  and 
Adrienne,  laying  her  skirt  over 
the  barbed -wire  on  the  far 
side,  had  got  through  without 
any  damage  either  to  her 
shapely  ankles  or  well- cut  blue 
serge  knickers. 

The  country  beyond  was 
very  difficult  to  negotiate  owing 
to  the  water  channels,  and  in 


spite  of  Adrienne' s  agility  they 
made  slow  progress,  until  finally 
Jules  decided  to  get  back  as 
quickly  as  possible  on  to  the 
poplar-lined  road  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  to  their  right — for 
they  had  ten  miles  to  cover 
if  they  were  to  reach  safety 
before  daylight. 

Travelling  in  this  direction, 
they  made  better  progress,  as 
they  were  proceeding  between 
two  parallel  channels,  and  they 
finally  crossed  the  formidable 
canal,  which  lined  the  road, 
by  a  small  bridge  close  to  a 
farm-house.  They  went  cau- 
tiously along  the  road  towards 
it,  Adrienne  following  Jules,  at 
his  request,  at  about  one  hun- 
dred yards'  interval,  so  that 
he  could  give  her  warning  of 
any  danger ;  for  they  agreed 
her  mission  was  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  two,  and  that 
she  had  less  chance  of  getting 
away  if  it  came  to  sheer  run- 
ning. He  was  actually  past 
the  farm  when  the  sound  of 
heavy  firing  was  heard  in 
the  direction  from  which  they 
had  come,  the  reason  of  which 
we  already  know.  Adrienne 
stopped  for  a  second,  and  just 
as  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  make  a  dash  past  the  farm, 
a  party  of  Germans  who  formed 
the  inlying  picket  of  the  out- 
posts on  the  frontier  came 
hurrying  out,  wheeling  bicycles, 
and  effectively  cutting  her  off 
from  Jules. 

She  could  not  get  across  the 
canals  at  the  side,  nor  was 
there  any  chance  of  escaping 
from  the  cyclist  by  running 
back  along  the  road  ;  in  fact, 
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she  knew  that  she  was  fairly 
caught.  The  only  chance  was 
to  get  behind  a  tree  at  the 
side,  and  she  started  to  make 
a  dart  for  the  nearest.  But 
she  was  too  late,  for  one  of  the 
men  shouted  out  "  Halt !  " 
and  dropping  his  bicycle  ran 
towards  her.  At  the  same 
moment  she  tripped  over  a 
fallen  branch,  and  fell  on  her 
face  in  the  grass  at  the  side. 
Quick  as  thought  she  threw 
the  packet  in  her  pocket  in 
the  canal,  but  she  had  not  time 
to  get  rid  of  the  wireless  valves 
before  the  man  reached  her, 
his  rifle  half  raised  as  if  he 
was  going  to  shoot ;  and  as 
she  rolled  over  on  her  back 
and  sat  up,  she  looked  down  the 
barrel  into  the  face  of  a  fero- 
cious-looking Hun. 

"  All  right,"  she  said  in 
French — "  don't  look  so  fierce  ; 
I'm  a  friend.  Raise  your  rifle, 
and  then  I  can  get  up,  for  this 
grass  is  horribly  wet.  I  want 
to  see  your  Commanding  Offi- 
cer." 

As  the  other  men  came  up 
she  got  on  to  her  feet,  and 
in  her  knickers  and  blue 
coat  and  tight -fitting  velvet 
toque,  they  thought  at  first 
it  was  a  youth,  until  one  of 
the  men  turned  a  torch  on 
to  her.  "  Gott  im  Himmel !  " 
he  exclaimed,  "  ein  Madchen !  " 
and  to  her  embarrassment  he 
proceeded  to  examine  her  up 
and  down  with  his  torch,  punc- 
tuated with  what  she  gathered 
to  be  expressions  of  marked 
approval  from  the  other  men, 
who  had  crowded  round  her. 
Then  he  seized  her  arm,  saying, 
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"  Come  along  !  the  Lieutenant 
will  be  highly  pleased  with  such 
a  fine  prize." 

"  Let  go  my  arm,"  said 
Adrienne  with  dignity,  "  and 
kindly  allow  me  to  put  on  my 
skirt,  which  is  somewhere  here 
in  the  grass,  before  we  proceed 
any  farther."  The  man  only 
laughed,  and  one  of  the  others 
picked  up  her  skirt  and  put  it 
over  his  arm,  remarking  in  Ger- 
man, to  the  great  amusement 
of  the  others,  "  I  think  the  Herr 
Oberleutnant  will  prefer  to  see 
her  just  as  she  is  !  "  Further 
resistance  was  useless,  so  she 
accepted  the  situation,  and 
was  conducted  into  the  parlour 
of  the  farm,  where  a  sleepy- 
looking  German,  with  a  great- 
coat inadequately  covering  an 
untidy  deshabille,  got  up  out 
of  an  easy- chair  in  front  of 
the  fire  to  receive  his  fair 
prisoner,  who  was  led  in  be- 
tween two  men.  "  Good 
heavens  !  "  said  he,  "  what  on 
earth  is  a  girl  like  you  doing 
out  at  this  time  of  night — 
and  in  such  an  extraordinary 
costume  ?  Up  to  no  good, 
I'll  guarantee,"  and  he  grinned 
sardonically  as  he  looked  her 
up  and  down. 

"  If  Monsieur  will  send  out 
these  men,  I  will  promise  not 
to  hurt  him,  but  I  will  answer 
no  questions  until  I  get  back 
my  skirt — and  I  have  informa- 
tion which  will  greatly  interest 
the  German  authorities." 

The  officer  issued  some  curt 
orders,  and  one  of  the  men 
went  out,  returning  with  the 
skirt,  which  he  handed  rather 
sheepishly  to  Adrienne. 
2  u 
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"  We  have  not  searched  her 
yet,  Herr  Leutnant,"  said 
the  Unteroffizier  hopefully  — 
"  would  you  not  wish  us  to  do 
so?  " 

"  No  !  "  shouted  the  Lieu- 
tenant. "  I  will  do  anything 
that  is  necessary — clear  out ! 
Go  up  to  the  lines  at  once  and 
find  out  what  all  the  firing 
was  about.  Do  you  think 
that  half  a  dozen  men  are 
required  to  escort  one  girl  ? 
Any  excuse  to  avoid  your  duty, 
you  lazy  hounds  !  " 

Adrienne  had  lost  no  time 
in  donning  the  lost  garment, 
and  when  the  men  had  gone, 
said,  "  I  am  tired  and  wet ;  has 
Monsieur  le  Lieutenant  any 
objection  to  my  sitting  down  ? 
German  officers  do  not  usually 
keep  ladies  standing — at  least 
that  is  not  my  experience." 

Her  coolness  rather  abashed 
the  German,  and  he  hastily 
got  up  and  indicated  a  chair 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hearth, 
which  she  pulled  forward,  and 
stretched  out  her  wet  feet  and 
ankles  towards  the  fire,  whilst 
he  regarded  her  with  ever- 
increasing  interest.  "  Well," 
said  he,  after  a  pause,  "  perhaps 
you  will  explain  what  you  are 
doing  here,  and  show  me  your 
permission  to  be  within  the 
prohibited  area." 

"  I  have  no  papers,"  she 
replied  quietly,  "  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  have  just  come 
across  the  frontier  ;  your  sen- 
tries are  no  good  at  all,  and  I 
expect  you  will  get  into  trouble 
if  I  tell  Headquarters  about 
it.  Your  arrangements  are 
infantile,  and  I  wonder  that 


there  is  any  one  left  in  Bel- 
gium !  " 

She  could  see  that  this  bold 
offensive  had  rather  taken  him 
aback,  for  he  at  once  began  to 
bluster,  threatening  all  kinds 
of  penalties  if  she  was  im- 
pertinent, at  the  same  time 
stamping  up  and  down  the 
room. 

"  Gently,"  said  Adrienne  ; 
"  please  do  not  get  excited. 
My  nerves  will  not  stand  any 
more  noise.  I  do  not  want  to 
get  Monsieur  into  trouble  if  he 
is  reasonable,  and  treats  me 
with  the  courtesy  and  respect 
to  which  I  am  accustomed." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  "  laughed  the 
German.  "  That's  very  good 
from  a  hussy  caught  roaming 
about  the  frontier  at  night, 
looking  like  a  dancing  -  girl 
from  a  cabaret " ;  but  his 
laugh  sounded  forced  and  ner- 
vous, and  he  was  evidently 
far  from  sure  of  his  ground. 
"  What  was  this  valuable  in- 
formation you  talked  about 
just  now  ?  Come,  let's  have 
it!" 

"  I  was  going  to  tell  Monsieur, 
when  he  interrupted  me,  that  I 
am  an  agent  working  for  the 
German  Army." 

"  Then  why  in  Gottes  Namen 
did  you  cross  the  frontier  en 
fraude  and  risk  being  shot, 
when  you  could  have  got  a 
pass  from  the  Germans  for  the 
asking  ?  "  said  he.  "  That's  a 
very  likely  story  !  " 

"  Well,  Monsieur  may  believe 
it  or  not  as  he  pleases,  but  I 
have  no  time  to  waste,  as  I 
must  be  getting  on  to  Antwerp, 
where  they  are  expecting  me. 
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You  keep  me  here  at  your  own 
risk.  If  you  will  lend  me  a 
bicycle  I  will  hand  it  over  to 
the  German  authorities  there  " 
— and,  she  added,  smiling,  "I 
will  also  do  the  best  I  can  for 
you  in  regard  to  my  getting 
through  your  sentries  so  easily." 

The  smile  was  a  tactical 
error,  as  Adrienne  soon  found 
out,  for  it  served  to  restore 
the  German's  waning  confi- 
dence, and  he  got  up  and  came 
towards  her,  saying,  "  Not  quite 
so  fast,  young  woman  ;  I'm  in 
no  hurry  to  part  with  you, 
and  shall  have  to  know  a 
good  deal  more  about  you 
before  I  do  so.  At  present  I 
find  your  explanations  very 
far  from  satisfactory  "  ;  and 
then,  looking  at  the  well  - 
shaped  ankles  stretched  out 
to  the  fire,  he  continued,  "  I'll 
wager  that  you  never  came 
across  the  frontier,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  you  are  an  actress 
from  an  Antwerp  or  Brussels 
music-hall.  I  can  make  a 
pretty  good  guess  what  you 
were  looking  for.  Anyway, 
he's  not  here,  and  you'll  have 
to  make  the  best  of  my  society 
for  a  bit.  Come  now,  don't 
be  silly,  but  let  me  see  what 
you  can  do  in  the  dancing 
line." 

"  Monsieur  is  quite  mistaken  ; 
I  am  neither  an  actress  nor  a 
dancing-girl,  but  I  am  an  agent 
of  the  German  Intelligence, 
and  Monsieur  had  better  be 
careful,  or  he  may  land  himself 
in  trouble." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  he,  "  if 
you  are  not  prepared  to  be 
friendly,  I  shall  have  to  treat 


you  as  a  suspect  and  search 
you.  Shall  I  call  in  the  men, 
or  would  you  prefer  me  to  do 
it  unaided  ?  "  and  without  wait- 
ing for  an  answer  he  seized 
her  coat  and  attempted  to  pull 
it  off. 

Adrienne,  with  a  flaming 
face,  and  mindful  of  the  two 
valves  which  still  lay  concealed 
in  her  bosom,  sprang  up  and 
wrenched  herself  away  from 
him,  but  as  he  again  began  to 
advance  towards  her,  she  de- 
cided that  her  only  chance  was 
to  play  a  desperate  card. 

"  I  have  told  Monsieur  the 
truth  as  far  as  the  German 
authorities  permit  me.  If  I 
now  disclose  secrets  which  I 
should  not  do,  the  responsibility 
rests  on  Monsieur.  I  see  you 
have  a  telephone  there  ;  please 
ring  up  Lorrach,  and  say  that 
L.  139  has  arrived  from  Hol- 
land, and  requests  that  orders 
be  given  at  once  for  her  to 
proceed  to  Brussels  via  Ant- 
werp." 

The  man  hesitated,  and  Ad- 
rienne for  a  moment  thought 
that  she  had  carried  her  point, 
but  her  hopes  were  dashed  to 
the  ground  when  he  replied, 
"  Lorrach  is  a  long  way  from 
here,  and  I  could  not  get 
through  by  telephone  ;  in  any 
case,  I  do  not  care  what  they 
say,  as  they  have  no  business 
to  be  sending  people  this  way 
without  letting  us  know  before- 
hand. I  don't  take  any  orders 
from  them  ;  but  if  you  like  I 
will  send  a  telegram,  though  I 
cannot  possibly  get  an  answer 
till  midday  to-morrow.  As  I 
can't  watch  you  till  then,  I 
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will  search  you  now  to  make 
certain  that  you  are  not  carry- 
ing anything  incriminating  "  ; 
and  he  again  advanced  towards 
her. 

Adrienne  quickly  put  the 
table  between  herself  and  him, 
but  she  knew  that  this  was 
only  a  temporary  respite,  and 
in  desperation  drew  a  bow  at 
a  venture,  not  really  hoping 
for  any  definite  result.  "  Then 
ring  up  *  la  Dame  Blonde  ' ! 
and  touch  me  if  you  dare  !  " 
she  said,  and  waited  anxiously 
to  see  the  effect. 

The  man  pulled  himself  up 
with  a  jerk,  and  stammered 
out,  "  What  do  you  know 
about  her  ?  "  The  girl  saw 
that  her  chance  shot  had  struck 
home,  and  with  renewed  cour- 
age replied,  "  That  is  my  busi- 
ness, and  I  do  not  tell  it  to 
casual  Lieutenants  of  Land- 
stiirm."  Then  pressing  her 
advantage,  she  continued, 
"  Tell  her  that  L.  139  wants  a 
bicycle  placed  at  her  disposal 
at  once,  in  order  that  she  may 
report  to  Madame  at  Antwerp." 

He  was  evidently  cowed,  for 
he  went  to  the  instrument  and 
proceeded  to  ring  up  Antwerp. 
A  long  conversation  followed 
in  German,  which  Adrienne 
could  not  understand,  and 
finally  he  hung  up  the  instru- 
ment and  turned  to  Adrienne, 
saying  sulkily,  "  A  car  will  be 


sent  to  fetch  you  to-morrow  ; 
in  the  meantime  I  will  place  a 
room  at  your  disposal,  and 
you  had  better  go  to  sleep. 
Kindly  follow  me  " — and  he 
led  the  way  upstairs,  and 
showed  her  into  a  bedroom, 
the  door  of  which  he  locked 
behind  her.  Then  she  sat 
down  to  think  what  was  the 
next  move,  for  it  looked  as 
if  she  had  jumped  out  of 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire 
unless  she  could  escape  before 
the  car  came.  She  went  to 
the  window,  but  saw  that 
there  was  a  big  drop,  and  that 
escape  by  it  was  out  of  the 
question,  but  she  noted  that 
a  dirty  pond  came  almost  up 
to  the  walls  of  the  house. 

Eegretfully  she  decided  that 
the  precious  valves  must  be 
sacrificed,  and  taking  them 
out  she  wrapped  them  in  a 
hearthrug,  and  trod  them  into 
small  pieces.  Then  she  threw 
the  metal  bases  into  the  pond, 
and  scattered  the  broken  glass 
out  of  the  window.  She  now 
had  nothing  incriminating 
left  on  her  except  the  money 
in  her  boots,  which  could  not 
be  extracted  except  by  cutting 
off  the  heels,  and  having  de- 
cided to  retain  it,  she  wedged 
a  chair  against  the  door,  and, 
thoroughly  exhausted,  lay  down 
on  the  bed  to  fall  into  a  fitful 
slumber. 


CHAPTER  XXIH. — LA   DAME  BLONDE. 

The  sun  was  streaming  outside,  accompanied  by  gut- 
through  the  window  when  she  tural  shouts  of  "  Fraulein." 
was  awakened  by  a  hammering  On  removing  the  chair  and 
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opening  the  door  she  found  an  that  she  might  not  like  to  make 
elderly  German  soldier,  holding  inquiries  about  Adrienne  from 
a  steaming  cup  of  coffee  and  Lorrach,  and  that  it  might  be 
some  black  bread  and  meat,  possible  to  play  off  one  bureau 
which  he  offered  her,  saying  against  the  other.  This  seemed 
that  the  Herr  Leutnant  was  to  the  girl  to  be  the  only  chance, 
asleep,  and  regretting  that  they  and  she  determined  to  try  it. 
— the  men — could  not  offer  Assuming  that  Jules  had  got 
"  Frdulein "  better  fare.  Ad-  through  safely,  as  was  pro- 
rienne  was  rather  touched,  as  bable,  the  one  really  vital 
it  was  evidently  an  entirely  matter  was  to  get  a  few  hours' 
spontaneous  effort  on  the  part  conversation  with  "  le  Cure"." 
of  the  soldiers,  and  she  thanked  She  would  concentrate  on  ob- 
the  envoy,  at  the  same  time  taming  that  and  let  the  con- 
asking  if  they  had  heard  any-  sequences  follow,  whatever  they 
thing  of  a  car  which  was  to  might  be.  She  had  plenty  of 
come  for  her  to  take  her  to  time  to  consider  the  question 
Antwerp.  Perhaps  she  might  from  every  point  of  view,  for 
be  permitted  to  go  down  the  the  day  dragged  on  and  still 
road  to  meet  it,  and  save  time  t  no  car  ;  in  fact,  it  was  not 

The    worthy    man    said    he  until  darkness  was  falling  that 

would    inquire,    and    returned  she  eventually  heard  it  arrive, 

shortly  after  with   the   Unter-  and  was  summoned  downstairs, 

offizier,  who  informed  her  that  where  a  man  in  civilian  clothes, 

his  orders  were  to  see  that  she  speaking       perfect       French, 

did  not  leave  the  room  until  greeted    her    with    politeness, 

the  car  came — and  he  empha-  and  invited  her  to  accompany 

sised  the  point  by  again  locking  him  to  Antwerp.     The  Lieu- 

her  in.  tenant  was   now  all   servility, 

Evidently  there  was  no  way  and  evidently  most  anxious  to 
of  escaping  from  the  journey  remove  any  unpleasant  im- 
to  Antwerp,  and  she  thought  pression  which  he  might  have 
deeply  of  what  line  she  should  created  in  Adiienne's  mind ; 
take  when  she  got  there.  As  but  she  treated  him  with  dis- 
regards "  La  Dame  Blonde,"  dain,  and  did  not  even  glance 
it  was  evident,  firstly,  that  she  at  him  as  she  got  into  the  car. 
was  a  person  of  importance,  After  some  efforts  on  the  part 
probably  the  head  of  an  espion-  of  her  companion  to  open  con- 
age  bureau  ;  secondly,  that  versation,  which  were  not  en- 
the  man  at  Eotterdam  had  couraged  by  the  girl,  they  con- 
been  one  of  her  recruiting  tinned  the  drive  in  silence, 
agents ;  and  thirdly,  that  appar-  and  on  approaching  the  town 
ently  she  was  not  above  seduc-  he  drew  down  the  blinds, 
ing  the  agents  employed  at  evidently  to  prevent  her 
Lorrach,  and  therefore,  pro-  from  seeing  where  she  was 
bably  not  on  the  best  terms  being  taken.  Eventually  they 
with  the  latter.  It  followed  stopped,  and  he  pulled  out  a 
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thick  veil  from  his  pocket, 
telling  her  to  put  it  over  her 
face,  and  to  follow  him  quickly. 
She  did  so,  and  passing  down 
what  was  apparently  a  side 
street,  they  stopped  outside  a 
door  in  a  garden  wall,  which  he 
quickly  opened  with  a  private 
key,  and  they  went  through  a 
small  back  garden  t^and  up 
some  steps  into  a  dark  passage. 
The  man  produced  an  electric 
torch,  and  showed  the  way 
into  a  small  room,  lit  a  lamp, 
and  told  her  to  wait  until  he 
came  back  to  fetch  her. 

Half  an  hour  later  she  was 
shown  into  a  big  room  up- 
stairs, the  luxurious  appoint- 
ments of  which  she  hardly 
glanced  at,  for  at  the  far  end 
was  a  table  with  several  tele- 
phones, and  behind  it  a  lady 
who  could  be  no  other  than 
the  famous  "  Dame  Blonde." 

The  latter  said  something 
in  German  to  the  man,  who 
saluted  and  went  out,  and  the 
two  were  left  alone.  Adrienne 
looked  at  the  woman  with  ap- 
prehensive interest,  and  saw 
that  she  was  a  big  handsome 
woman  with  masses  of  corn- 
coloured  hair,  cold  bright-blue 
eyes,  and  a  very  determined- 
looking  mouth.  She  motioned 
Adrienne  to  a  chair  with 
the  air  of  one  accustomed 
to  issuing  commands.  The 
latter  felt  that  the  handsome 
blonde  was  a  far  more  formid- 
able proposition  than  any  of 
the  Germans  whom  she  had 
hitherto  had  to  deal  with,  from 
the  mere  fact  that  she  would 
be  quite  impervious  to  Adri- 
enne's  charms.  The  girl  sat 


down,  and  waited  for  the  other 
to  commence  operations. 

"  You  claim  to  be  a  Lorrach 
agent,  I  understand,  and  state 
that  your  number  is  L.  139." 

"  That  is  so,"  said  Adrienne  ; 
"  and  Madame  will  no  doubt 
already  have  verified  that  my 

name  is  Valerie  de  ,  and 

that  I  was  repatriated  from 
Lille  two  months  ago  f  " 

The  woman  did  not  answer 
Adrienne's  query,  but  continued 
in  an  icy  voice — 

"  What  were  your  instruc- 
tions, and  why  have  you  come 
back  t  " 

"  My  task  was  to  report  on 
the  English  Army,  which  I 
did  for  five  weeks  ;  then  the 
money  stopped  coming," — and 
she  explained  how  she  had  gone 
to  the  post  office  until  she  was 
afraid  of  falling  under  sus- 
picion herself. 

"  Why  did  you  not  return  to 
Switzerland  1  " 

"  I  did  try  to,  but  the  French 
refused  to  give  me  a  visa,  and 
I  did  not  know  how  to  get 
across  the  frontier  without  it. 
You  see,  Lorrach  had  not  put 
me  in  touch  with  any  one  else 
in  France,  although  I  asked 
them  to  do  so  before  I  left 
Germany." 

"  Did  you  get  good  informa- 
tion ?  " 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  say, 
but  if  Madame  will  consult 
the  '  Chief  '  at  Lorrach  I  think 
he  will  assure  her  on  that  point, 
and  that  I  warned  him  of  the 
Messines  attack." 

The  woman  asked  a  good 
many  more  questions  of  the 
same  description,  and  Adrienne 
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answered,  whenever  possible, 
by  referring  her  to  Lorrach, 
which,  as  she  noted  with  secret 
delight,  evidently  annoyed  her 
interrogator  considerably.  The 
suspicion  that  there  was  no 
love  lost  between  the  two 
rival  spy  establishments  was 
strengthened,  as  it  became 
clearer  and  clearer  that  "  La 
Dame  Blonde  "  had  not,  and 
did  not  intend  to  say  anything 
to  Lorrach  about  the  new 
arrival,  if  it  could  be  avoided. 

Finally,  she  came  to  the 
question  of  why  Adrienne  had 
come  to  Holland,  and  how  she 
had  crossed  the  frontier ;  and 
the  girl's  quick  intuition,  and 
the  memory  of  the  two  men 
who  had  approached  her  in 
Rotterdam,  warned  her  that 
the  woman  probably  knew  a 
good  deal  more  about  her  move- 
ments there  than  she  pretended. 
The  best  plan,  therefore,  would 
be  to  stick  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  truth. 

She  explained  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  looking  for  people  to 
go  back  to  "  occupied  "  terri- 
tory to  work  for  them,  and  that 
she  had  invented  a  story  about 
her  grandmother  in  Lille,  which 
seemed  good  enough  to  account 
for  her  wanting  to  go.  Any- 
way, they  had  swallowed  it, 
though  apparently  they  had 
some  suspicions,  as  she  had 
been  approached  at  Eotterdam 
by  two  men,  one  of  whom  had 
offered  to  help  her  over  the 
frontier  on  behalf  of  the  Allies. 
He  probably  was  sent  to  see  if 
she  could  keep  her  tongue, 
she  suggested  tentatively. 

Watching  the  woman  closely, 


Adrienne  saw  her  look  quickly 
down  at  the  table,  the  ghost 
of  a  smile  flitting  across  her 
face,  and  knew  that  she  had 
guessed  right  in  supposing  that 
her  interrogator  knew  all  about 
the  men. 

"  But  they  did  not  leave  it 
at  that,"  she  continued,  "for 
they  actually  sent  an  agent 
provocateur  with  an  offer  of 
help  from  the  Germans  to  put 
me  across  the  frontier — the 
cunning  English  pigs !  But, 
of  course,  I  spotted  their  ob- 
ject, and  as  they  did  not  try 
again,  I  suppose  they  were 
satisfied."  • 

The  woman,  with  some 
warmth,  replied,  "  But  that 
was  my  man,  and  if  you  had 
accepted  his  help  you  would 
have  been  saved  all  the  trouble 
of  getting  across  the  frontier, 
where  you  might  easily  have 
been  shot." 

"  Yes,"  said  Adrienne,  "  and 
never  have  been  able  to  go 
back  to  England  again  without 
being  arrested  as  a  spy  !  for, 
of  course,  the  English  would 
have  found  out  how  I  got 
across.  I  cannot  congratulate 
Madame  on  her  agent,  for  he 
lost  his  temper  and  made  all 
kinds  of  threats  on  your  behalf, 
which  was  so  stupid  that  I 
felt  more  than  ever  convinced 
he  was  working  for  the  Eng- 
lish." 

"Well,  then,  how  did  you 
get  over  the  frontier  f  " 

Adrienne  explained  more  or 
less  accurately  how  she  had  got 
across,  substituting  a  hinged 
plank  laid  over  the  fence  for 
the  insulated  frame,  as  she 
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thought  that  the  latter  method 
might  still  be  unknown  to  the 
Germans  ;  but  she  professed  to 
be  unable  to  give  any  clear 
description  of  the  people  who 
had  arranged  it  all,  or  rather 
her  description  was  quite  un- 
recognisable ;  and,  of  course, 
she  suppressed  all  mention  of 
the  fact  that  Jules  had  crossed 
with  her.  To  her  delight,  this 
was  accepted  without  comment, 
which  looked  as  if  Jules  was 
still  at  large. 

She  went  on  to  describe  how 
she  had  made  her  way  at  once 
to  the  main  road,  hoping  to 
find  a  picket  to  which  she 
could  report,  but  the  super- 
vision on  the  frontier  was  so 
excellent  that  she  had  been 
stopped  before  she  got  there. 
(She  would  have  liked  to  have 
said  just  the  reverse,  so  as  to 
be  even  with  the  Lieutenant, 
but  refrained  in  the  interests 
of  others  who  might  wish  to 
follow  her  example.) 

The  woman  cross-examined 
her  closely,  but  naturally  failed 
to  find  any  flaw  in  the  story, 
for  it  was  practically  true  so 
far  as  she  was  in  a  position  to 
verify  it. 

Eventually  Adrienne  thought 
that  the  time  was  ripe  to  make 
the  request  to  which  she  had 
been  gradually  leading  up — 
viz.,  that  she  should  at  once 
be  sent  on  to  report  to  her 
master  at  Lorrach.  To  her 
intense  joy  the  woman  at  first 
tried  to  avoid  the  question, 
and  when  pressed,  put  forward 
a  number  of  reasons  why  it 
would  be  useless  to  send  her 
there. 


Could  Adrienne  get  across 
the  Swiss  frontier  again  without 
being  arrested  ?  No  ;  then 
what  was  the  good  of  going 
there  at  all  ? 

But  could  not  her  Lorrach 
friend  send  her  back  vid 
Holland  t  urged  Adrienne — the 
English  would  expect  her  to 
come  that  way. 

The  woman  smiled  in  a 
superior  manner,  and  brushed 
all  Adrienne's  remonstrances 
aside  by  arguing,  firstly,  that 
the  English  might  find  out 
she  had  been  to  Lorrach,  and 
it  was  putting  her  to  an  un- 
necessary risk  ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  Antwerp  Bureau  was 
alone  responsible  for  sending 
agents  vid  Holland,  of  which 
arrangements  Lorrach  was  well 
aware.  She  would  arrange  all 
that  with  her  friend  there ; 
and  Adrienne  could  have 
shouted  for  joy,  for  she  shrewdly 
suspected  that  the  woman  in- 
tended quietly  to  appropriate 
what  she  believed  to  be  one 
of  the  rival  establishment's  best 
agents,  and  to  say  nothing 
about  it. 

With  great  apparent  reluc- 
tance Adrienne  at  length  agreed 
that,  if  Lorrach  had  no  objec- 
tions, she  would  work  for  Ant- 
werp, and  the  blonde  lady 
again  promised  to  communicate 
with  them  accordingly ;  but 
she  could  assure  her  that  it 
would  be  all  right. 

On  the  assumption  that  Lor- 
rach would  consent,  the  two 
then  discussed  various  details 
about  the  new  mission,  Adri- 
enne insisting  that  she  must 
actually  go  to  Lille  as  directed 
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by  the  British,  and  the  woman 
assuring  her  that  it  was  quite 
unnecessary,  as  she  herself 
could  answer  all  the  questions 
quite  well  enough  to  satisfy 
the  English,  and  would  thereby 
save  Adrienne  the  journey. 

The  latter,  however,  was 
equally  firm  as  to  the  necessity 
for  going  there  herself,  pointing 
out  with  some  justice  that  the 
English  had  only  to  confront 
her  with  a  recent  repairM  to 
catch  her  out  on  some  point 
of  detail  about  recent  events 
in  the  town,  which  would  prove 
she  had  not  been  there.  She 
explained,  with  her  tongue  in 
her  cheek,  that  "  La  Dame 
Blonde "  would  have  known 
at  once  if  she  had  attempted 
to  lie  to  her,  and  though,  of 
course,  the  English  were  com- 
paratively stupid,  it  was  no 
use  running  unnecessary  risks. 

The  woman  obviously  did 
not  like  it,  but  eventually  said 
that  she  would  think  it  over, 
and  meantime  Adrienne  must 
give  the  names  of  relations,  so 
that  her  statements  could  be 
verified.  Knowing  as  she  did 
from  the  man  who  had  accosted 
her  in  Holland  that  "  La  Dame 
Blonde  "  already  knew  about 
Lucille,  Adrienne  had  to  give 
her  name.  The  woman  then 
uttered  a  very  serious  warning. 
If  she  played  false,  Adrienne 
would  surmise  what  was  likely 
to  happen  to  her  sister — and 
she  looked  at  Adrienne  with 
her  cold  blue  eyes  in  a  manner 
which  sent  a  shiver  down  the 
girl's  back.  At  last  the  inter- 
view was  over,  for  "  La  Dame 
Blonde  "  said,  "  Now  you  will 


be  searched,  and  then  you  can 
go  to  bed,"  and  she  rang  the 
bell. 

A  hard-faced  German  woman 
appeared,  who  took  Adrienne 
to  a  bedroom,  and  there  direct- 
ed her  to  undress,  herself  super- 
intending the  process.  Then 
she  carefully  examined  her  be- 
longings, and  finally  departed 
with  all  her  clothes,  except  her 
boots,  leaving  her  a  night-robe 
in  exchange. 

Adrienne  expected  she  would 
come  back  for  the  boots  in 
any  case,  so  she  called  out, 
"  Wait  a  minute !  you  have 
forgotten  my  boots ;  don't 
you  want  to  look  at  them  t  " 
on  which  they,  too,  were  re- 
moved— but  the  girl  felt  con- 
fident that  they  would  resist 
any  examination  short  of  actual 
destruction,  and  she  was  right. 

Three  days  later,  armed  with 
all  the  necessary  passes,  she 
left  Antwerp  by  train  for  Lille, 
where  she  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Kommandantur, 
as  ordered,  and  reported  her 
arrival.  Then  she  went  to  the 
big  house,  to  receive  a  rapturous 
welcome  from  the  astonished 
Le"onie,  who  not  being  alto- 
gether in  the  know,  had  never 
expected  to  see  her  again. 
Adrienne's  first  question  was 
about  Valerie,  and  her  heart 
sank  when  the  faithful  re- 
tainer, with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
replied,  "  Very,  very  ill ;  the 
doctor  says  there  is  no  hope, 
and  that  my  poor  mistress  may 
pass  away  at  any  moment ;  if 
you  have  any  messages  from 
her  mother,  there  is  no  time 
to  be  lost." 
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Adrienne  suspected  that  she 
herself  was  under  close  obser- 
vation, but  she  had  foreseen 
this  possibility,  and  had  men- 
tioned to  "La  Dame  Blonde  " 
that  it  would  look  very  sus- 
picious if  she  did  not  visit 
the  convent  to  see  "  Sister 
Marie,"  who  had  nursed  her 
during  the  severe  illness,  as 
the  result  of  which  she  had 
been  repatriated,  and  that  lady 
had  quite  agreed. 

She  therefore  lost  no  time 
in  starting  off,  and  as  she  left 
the  house  she  noticed  that  a 
man,  who  had  been  idling 
about,  turned  and  followed  her 
at  a  distance.  She  rang  the 
bell  outside  the  great  door, 
and  a  face  peered  at  her 
through  the  grating  ;  then  the 
door  was  swung  open,  and  a 
sister  greeted  her  with  evident 
surprise  and  pleasure. 

When  she  arrived  by  the 
bedside  she  was  shocked  to 
observe  the  change  in  Valerie, 
who  was  lying  in  a  state  of 
semi  -  consciousness,  but  the 
poor  girl  recognised  her  friend 
at  once,  and  made  a  great  effort 
to  welcome  her.  The  nurse 
begged  her  patient  to  be  calm, 
and  Adrienne  gave  her  the 
messages  which  she  had  brought 
from  her  mother.  She  tried 
to  fence  with  Valerie's  requests 
for  news  of  her  brothers,  but 
she  would  not  be  put  off,  and 
Adrienne  at  last  broke  to  her 
the  sad  news  that  her  soldier 
brother  had  been  very  severely 
wounded  in  Champagne.  The 
poor  girl  gasped,  and  then 
whispered,  "  Did  you  bring 
the  wireless  apparatus  !  "  Ad- 


rienne, seeing  the  anxiety  on 
her  face  lest  her  sacrifice  should 
have  been  in  vain,  stretched 
a  point  and  replied,  "  Yes,  dear 
Valerie  ;  thanks  to  you,  every- 
thing is  here,  and  all  is  well. 
France  will  not  forget." 

When  "  le  Cure*  "  arrived 
shortly  afterwards  he  found 
the  two  girls  crying  softly  by 
the  bedside  of  the  dead. 

"  This  is  no  time  for  crying, 
my  child,"  said  he  gently, 
placing  his  hand  on  Adrienne's 
head.  "  Our  dear  sister  is 
at  peace,  and  for  us  who  remain 
there  is  work  to  be  done. 
Jules  arrived  yesterday  with 
the  equipment,  and  told  us 
how  you  had  been  captured ; 
he  also  said  you  had  weighty 
matters  of  which  to  tell  me. 
We  must  not  let  our  sorrows 
interfere  with  our  duties." 

"  Forgive  me,  Father,"  re- 
plied Adrienne,  regaining  her 
self-control ;  "  but  I  fear  that 
the  joy  of  seeing  me  again,  and 
the  news  which  I  brought, 
hastened  her  end — and  I  had 
hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
so  different !  But  you  are 
right ;  there  is  no  time  to 
lose,  for  I  have  to  return  to 
Antwerp  to-morrow,  and  I  have 
much  to  tell  you.  If  only  I 
could  have  stayed  myself  to 
see  the  matter  through  !  " 

Then  an  idea  struck  her. 
Surely  the  hand  of  Providence 
had  timed  her  arrival  at  the 
very  moment  of  Valerie's  death, 
in  order  that  the  poor  girl 
might  regain  her  own  identity, 
and  be  put  to  rest  in  a  manner 
befitting  her  unselfish  life.  The 
way  seemed  so  clearly  indicated 
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that  she  wondered  that  it  had 
not  occurred  to  her  before. 

"  Father,  from  this  moment 
I  must  again  become  Sister 
Marie.  Send  some  one  to  warn 
Le'onie,  and  then  inform  the 
Kommandantur  that  Valerie 

de   ,    just   returned   from 

England,  has  unexpectedly  been 
attacked  by  her  old  malady, 
and  has  died  suddenly  from 
heart  failure.  Here  are  my 
papers  to  show  them,  and  every 
one  in  Lille  will  vouch  for  it 
that  the  corpse  is  that  of  the 
real  Valerie.  Unless  they  send 
some  one  from  Antwerp  or 
Lorrach  who  knows  me  well, 
the  Germans  cannot  possibly 
find  out  what  has  actually 
happened,  provided  the  doctor 
is  loyal  to  us,  and  we  surely 
can  trust  him." 

She  spoke  in  the  exalU  man- 
ner of  one  inspired,  and  in 
view  of  her  confidence  a  deci- 
sion was  soon  taken.  "  Le 
Cure*  "  himself  went  out  into 
the  road,  and  hailed  the  first 
man  he  saw,  who  naturally 
was  the  watcher,  and  asked 
him  to  go  at  once  to  the 
Kommandantur  to  inform  the 
authorities  that  a  visitor  had 
died  suddenly.  The  man  was 
evidently  loath  to  go,  but 
when  he  heard  the  name  and 
was  shown  her  passes,  he  wasted 
no  further  time  but  set  off  as 
hard  as  he  could  go,  taking 
the  papers  with  him. 

Meantime,  within  the  con- 
vent the  corpse  was  being 
rapidly  dressed  in  Adrienne's 
clothes,  and  removed  to  one 
of  the  reception  rooms,  whilst 
the  doctor  and  Le*onie,  who  had 


been  summoned,  were  duly 
primed  as  to  what  they  were 
to  say. 

When  the  German  officials 
arrived  an  hour  later,  they 
found  the  faithful  servant  kneel- 
ing beside  the  body  of  her 
dead  mistress,  weeping  with 
an  abandonment  of  grief  too 
deep  to  be  simulated,  and  the 
evidence  which  they  labori- 
ously wrote  down  as  to  the 
sudden  seizure  and  heart  failure, 
following  on  the  long  and  try- 
ing journey,  was  so  conclusive 
as  to  admit  of  no  doubt.  In 
suitable  terms  they  expressed 
their  regret,  but  directed  that 
the  funeral  should  not  take 
place  until  permission  was 
given.  Then  they  went  away, 
and  drew  up  an  elaborate 
report,  which  duly  reached  "  La 
Dame  Blonde  "  the  following 
evening. 

Perhaps  she  ought  to  have 
sent  one  of  her  jackals  to  view 
the  body,  but  she  did  not  do 
so,  for  she  was  on  rather 
delicate  ground  in  the  matter. 
She  had  no  objection  to  suborn- 
ing an  agent  from  another 
Service,  provided  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  being  found 
out.  But  now  that  the  girl 
was  dead,  the  less  interest 
she  appeared  to  take  in  her 
the  better,  and  in  her  reply 
to  Lille  she  made  it  quite  clear 
that,  so  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned, they  could  bury  her 
at  once — and  she  did  not  men- 
tion Lorrach. 

Unfortunately,  as  an  after- 
thought and  some  days  later, 
it  occurred  to  her  that  she 
might  cover  up  her  shady 
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actions  more  artistically  and 
at  the  same  time  acquire  merit, 
so  she  wrote  a  full  account  of 
Adrienne's  arrival  to  the  gentle- 
man at  Lorrach,  stating  that 
she  had  given  her  permission 
to  stop  a  few  days  at  Lille  to 
see  her  people,  pending  the 
receipt  of  orders  from  him.  If 
he  would  communicate  his 
instructions  to  the  Kommand- 
antur  there,  they  would  be 
delivered  to  her.  She  herself 
was  very  glad  to  have  been 
able  to  help  her  brother-in- 
arms, though  in  future  it  would 
be  safer  to  let  her  know  be- 
forehand when  he  proposed 
to  send  people  into  her  area ; 
he  could  rely  on  her,  &c. — all 
ofjwhich  the  recipient  no  doubt 
appreciated  at  its  proper  value  ; 
but  he  took  early  steps  to  get 
into  touch  with  the  brightest 
jewel  in  his  collection,  the 
charming  and  invaluable  L.  139. 
Being,  however,  a  man  who 
prided  himself  on  his  know- 
ledge of  French  psychology,  he 
decided  to  give  the  lady  in  the 
case  a  pleasant  surprise,  his 
line  of  argument  being  that 
she  had  been  away  amongst 
her  own  people  for  some  time, 
and  might  well  have  formed 
a  new  attachment.  It  would 
obviously  be  wise  to  give  her 
a  short  refresher  course  of  her 
old  German  lover,  so  as  to 
renew  her  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  of  the  Fatherland.  Need- 


less to  say,  he  had  never  seen 
the  individual  in  question  ! 

The  result  of  his  endeavours 
was  that  the  "  Town  Major," 
in  the  squalid  village  to  which 
he  had  been  relegated  in  dis- 
grace, one  morning  received 
an  official  envelope,  informing 
him  that  he  was  granted  ten 
days'  leave  to  proceed  to  Lille 
to  meet  a  lady  named  Valerie 

de  ,  who  was  waiting  for 

him  there.  His  expenses  would 
be  paid  by  the  German  Intelli- 
gence through  the  Kommand- 
antur,  where  further  instruc- 
tions were  awaiting  him. 

The  elderly  rou6  was  tickled 
to  death  at  the  idea  of  the 
German  Staff  arranging  a  ren- 
dezvous for  him,  and  in  his 
comments  on  the  subject,  he 
can  claim  to  have  forestalled 
our  most  successful  recruiting 
poster — "  See  the  world,  and 
get  paid  for  doing  it."  He 
congratulated  himself  on  not 
having  denied  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  fair  unknown,  when 
he  had  been  taxed  with  it  on 
a  previous  occasion;  and  the 
fact  that  he  had  not  the  faint- 
est idea,  who  the  lady  was,  did 
not  in  the  least  disturb  him. 
It  merely  confirmed  his  own 
opinion  that  he  was  irresistible 
to  the  fair  sex — with  a  few 
annoying  exceptions  such  as 
that  insolent  minx  at  "  X  " 
(meaning  Adrienne)  ;  curse 
her! 


(To  be  continued.) 
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AS  BEFITS  MY  POSITION. 


BY  MBS   SAMUEL  PEPYS. 


(BEING  EXTRACTS  FROM  HER  DIARY.) 


THIS  day  my  husband  did 
talk  to  me  for  my  good,  a 
thing  I  hate,  and  always  makes 
me  want  to  do  the  contrary, 
for  which  God  forgive  me. 
Amongst  other  things,  said 
that  now  we  be  come  to  such 
high  estate  I  must  hold  myself 
aloft  and  not  be  seen  abroad 
in  such  low  company,  by  which 
I  know  he  do  mean  my  dear 
Peg  Woffat.  He  likes  her  not 
because  she  is  ugly  and  hath 
a  splay  foot ;  but  her  heart 
is  of  gold,  and  she  hath  a  fish- 
kettle  twice  as  big  as  mine 
that  I  can  have  when  I  will, 
and  now  we  do  give  such 
great  dinners  it  serveth  me 
well.  Also  she  is  a  devout 
woman,  and  wise,  and  I  do  set 
store  by  her  counsel  and  com- 
pany. And  her  husband  is  a 
very  fine  man,  though  common. 

This  day  my  husband  to  his 
office,  and  I  to  Peg  Woffat, 
consulting  with  her  about  my 
old  taffeta  petticoat,  whether 
to  put  new  lace  on  it  or  no. 
I  did  tell  her  something  of  my 
husband's  talk  about  our 
changed  condition,  and  she 
have  put  in  my  mind  that  I 
ought  to  have  a  waiting-maid 
of  mine  own,  to  take  about  with 
me  as  all  the  fine  ladies  do  : 
saying  that  a  willing,  good, 
plain  girl  of  some  breeding  (but 


not  too  much)  would  save  me 
more  trouble  than  she  would 
make  in  the  house,  and  would 
give  me  much  pleasure  and 
dignity,  the  which  I  will  bring 
my  husband  to  if  I  can. 

July  13th,  1660.— This  day 
my  husband  did  show  me  his 
new  patent  as  Clerk  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Navy,  a  beautiful 
great  parchment  all  signed  and 
sealed,  whereby  he  is  sure  of 
his  post.  We  are  to  have  an 
Officiall  Eesidence  at  the  Navy 
Office,  and  the  Head  of  that 
Office  is  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York,  Lord  High 
Admirall  and  present  heir  to 
the  Crown.  So  if  my  husband 
can  win  favour  no  advancement 
is  too  great  for  him  to  hope  for. 
He  hath  already  the  title  of 
Esquire,  and  many  who  were 
formerly  much  above  us  in 
station  do  now  come  to  him 
cap  in  hand,  hoping  for  ad- 
vancement. 

This  day  my  husband  did 
bring  home  the  *  Life  of  Lord 
Bacon  of  Verulam,'  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England  in  the  days  of 
our  King's  grandfather,  James 
I.  of  blessed  memory,  and  did 
read  aloud  to  me  of  his  trial 
in  Westminster  Hall ;  which 
set  us  seriously  to  thinking 
how  easily  a  man  may  slip 
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from  just  and  honourable  re- 
ceiving of  presents  in  consider- 
ation of  services  rendered  to 
the  depths  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, from  which  the  good 
God  preserve  us  !  I  did  promise 
my  husband  most  faithfully 
never  to  receive  any  gift  from 
any  person  whatsoever  with- 
out having  first  his  full  know- 
ledge and  consent.  Therewith 
I  did,  to  tease  him,  make  great 
confession  of  a  present  I  did 
lately  receive  from  a  sailor- 
man  through  W.  Hewer  ;  and 
did  beat  about  the  bush  for 
long,  seeming  afraid  to  tell 
him  of  how  great  value  it 
was,  or  from  whom  it  might 
have  come,  till  at  last,  he  grow- 
ing really  angry,  I  did  let  him 
know  it  was  but  a  pill  for  me 
to  give  our  monkey  next  time 
he  fall  sick.  They  be  pills 
that  all  sailor-men  have  by 
them,  so  he  did  tell  me,  and 
give  one  to  a  small  monkey  like 
ours,  two  to  a  large  one,  and 
three  to  a  man,  but  to  the 
cabin-boys  one  or  two  accord- 
ing to  their  age  and  size  ;  and 
they  do  bring  a  store  of  them 
as  oft  as  they  do  go  to  the 
East  Indies,  from  which  place 
they  do  come.  The  which 
when  my  husband  had  under- 
stood, he  rebuked  me,  saying, 
I  should  have  got  three  from 
the  sailor-man,  in  sort  that  he 
could  have  tried  the  remedy 
himself,  doubting  not  that  it 
would  bring  him  much  comfort. 

Up  very  early  this  day  to 
go  with  my  husband  in  the 
Navy  Barge  to  Woolwich,  with 
Lady  Batten  and  her  maid,  I 


very  vext  to  be  so  humble  with 
no  woman  to  attend  me.  But 
the  poor  wench  was  so  afeard, 
the  wind  being  very  high  and 
the  water  rough,  that  what 
with  weeping  and  moaning, 
and  crying  out  that  we  should 
all  be  drowned,  and  being 
very  sick,  Lady  Batten  poor 
wretch  in  much  the  same  case, 
comforting  themselves  with 
strong  waters,  and  breaking 
of  a  bottle  of  Hungary  water 
that  cost  10s.,  I  was  soon 
very  thankful  not  to  have 
brought  another  like  encum- 
brance. At  Woolwich  my  hus- 
band did  carry  himself  with 
great  dignity,  so  that  indeed 
I  scarcely  knew  him.  But 
after  dinner  he  did  escape 
from  me,  and  under  pretext 
that  my  lady  had  need  of  me, 
did  arrange  for  me  to  sleep 
with  her  at  Woolwich,  he  re- 
turning to  London.  In  the 
evening  played  cards.  My  lady, 
her  maid  being  gone  sick  to 
bed,  did  seem  to  expect  me 
to  attend  upon  her,  though 
not  asking  it  openly,  and  I 
refrained,  as  befits  my  present 
position.  I  do  hear  that  in 
the  reign  of  our  King's  grand- 
father the  Clerk  of  the  Acts 
was  knighted,  and  my  husband 
being  very  high  spoken  of  on 
all  sides,  the  same  may  likely 
befall  him,  for  the  which  I  must 
be  prepared. 

My  dear  husband,  poor 
wretch,  hath  made  a  fresh  set 
of  vows  against  over-much 
drinking,  going  to  Plays,  and 
other  diversions.  He  do  re- 
new them  every  half  year,  with 
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a  space  between.  Also  he 
hath  bought  a  poore's  box  to 
put  his  forfeits  in.  It  do  cost 
him  12d.  every  time  after  the 
first  that  he  do  kiss  a  woman, 
except  me.  I  have  not  so 
weak  a  nature,  for  which  I 
thank  God,  there  being  no  harm 
in  a  kiss,  beyond  what  foul 
thoughts  do  make  of  it. 

Methinks  I  do  see  a  way  for 
getting  my  will  over  my  hus- 
band about  a  waiting-maid. 
He  hath  given  himself  much 
to  pleasure  these  days.  He 
hath  spent  much  money  on 
grand  new  clothes  for  himself. 
Also  he  hath  gained  much 
money,  as  I  do  know.  And  he 
hath  not  forgot  his  vows  neither, 
for  I  do  hear  the  pence  rattle 
into  the  poore's  box  night 
after  night,  and  he  do  look  at 
me  sometimes  Like  a  repentant 
dogg.  So  I  do  think  this  day 
since  he  must  be  at  home,  if  he 
do  find  me  in  my  new  blue 
Indian  cotton  gown  and  my 
hair  well  dressed,  and  a  mighty 
good  dinner  greatly  to  his 
liking  but  not  too  dear,  I  may 
bring  him  to  meet  my  desires, 
for  indeed  'tis  only  fitting  that 
I  should  have  one. 

My  trouble  was  all  for  naught, 
my  husband  coming  home  with 
a  coach  to  carry  me  off  among 
his  gay  friends,  which  I  should 
have  liked  well  enough  only  I 
was  set  on  having  him  to  myself 
that  I  might  get  my  will  about 
the  waiting-maid.  When  at 
last  we  come  home  we  was  both 
too  sleepy  for  any  profitable 
talk. 


My  husband  has  now  re- 
pented of  his  late  joyous 
courses,  and  do  settle  seriously 
to  work  and  singing  of  psalms. 
This  day  I  did  speak  to  him 
of  a  waiting-maid,  but  he  made 
answer,  as  I  feared,  that  his 
state  is  not  yet  great  enough 
for  such  an  addition  to  his 
family,  but  he  do  hope,  with 
the  blessing  of  God,  to  come 
there  in  due  time.  He  did 
speak  of  taking  a  little  wench 
to  help  our  girl,  and  did  give 
me  £5  to  buy  me  a  petticoat 
with  good  lace. 

This  day  my  husband  did 
speak  to  me  of  taking  his  sister 
Paulina,  for  shortness  called 
Pall,  to  be  my  waiting-maid, 
which  vexes  me  much,  destroy- 
ing all  my  hopes  of  having  a 
nice  smart  woman  of  my  own 
choice. 

Sister  Pall  do  come  to  us  in 
June  next.  She  will  be  an  aid 
to  me  in  all  house  work  and 
cooking,  but  no  ornament  nor 
gain  otherwise  ;  and  dresses  so 
bad,  'tis  shame  for  a  taylor's 
daughter  to  be  so  sloppy.  But 
it  seems  the  poor  wretch  did 
weep  for  joy  at  coming  to  us, 
promising  to  behave  herself  at 
all  points,  and  to  remember 
herself  as  not  a  sister  but  a 
servant.  My  husband  says  she 
shall  not  sit  at  table  with  us, 
being  to  be  treated  in  all 
respects  as  a  waiting-maid. 

Sister  Pall  is  come,  very 
sweet  and  smiling  and  quite 
neat. 
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With  Pall  to  my  father 
Pepys'  house  to  dress  dinner, 
his  wife  being  gone  to  the 
country.  A  great  dinner  and 
all  went  well,  only  half  the 
pullets  were  old  hens.  Happily 
we  discovered  it  in  time,  so  I 
served  them  boyled,  stufft  with 
chestnuts  and  well  seasoned 
and  smothered  in  my  white 
sawce  that  I  learnt  in  France  ; 
and  all  did  say  it  was  the  best 
dish  that  ever  came  before 
them  on  any  table,  and  must 
at  all  costs  know  the  cooke. 
Which  when  they  had  heard, 
and  knew  that  it  was  not  one 
to  be  had  for  hire,  they  were 
grieved.  I  did  offer  to  teach  it 
to  Pall,  she  being  now  my  maid. 

Lord's  Day.  To  our  church, 
where  had  a  good  sermon  on 
How  blessed  a  thing  it  is  for 
men  to  dwell  together  in  unity. 
I  made  a  vow  to  do  my  best 
with  Pall,  my  husband  having 
it  much  at  heart  that  we 
should  live  so  ;  and  not  spend 
all  that  money  out  of  the 
family  when  we  might  do  other- 
wise. Though  indeed  he  spend- 
eth  more  in  one  month  on 
books  and  clothes  and  other 
such  indulgences  than  a  waiting 
woman  would  cost  in  a  year. 
After  dinner  my  husband  and 
I  with  Pall  and  the  boy  and 
my  little  black  dog  went  over 
the  water  and  walked  to  half- 
way house  and  beyond  into 
the  fields  and  were  very  merry. 
My  husband  catched  a  little 
young  rabbit  no  bigger  than  a 
kitten.  The  dog  started  it  out 
of  a  tussock  of  grass  and  he 
threw  his  hat  over  it.  We  took 


it  home  to  Minny  our  cat  whose 
kits  we  had  drowned,  and  she 
took  to  it  in  their  place  to  our 
great  pleasure.  There  we  did 
come  to  a  field  where  all  were 
making  hay ;  not  forgetting 
the  Lord's  Day,  but  in  very 
great  trouble  for  thinking  a 
storm  was  coming  up  and  it 
would  all  be  spoyled.  So  we 
all  to  help,  my  husband  and  I 
taking  off  our  good  clothes, 
though  not  our  best  being  yet 
too  good  to  work  in,  and 
leaving  them  behind  the  rick. 
So  we  came  forth,  I  in  my  old 
taffeta  petticoat  off  which  I 
did  pick  the  lace,  and  he  in 
his  shirt-sleeves,  and  so  to 
work.  Pall,  poor  wretch,  hav- 
ing nothing  neat  inside  did 
work  in  her  dress  as  she  was. 
And  so  for  some  hours  worked 
as  hard  as  ever  I  did  in  my 
life,  very  merry,  a  big  jar  of 
good  cyder  being  under  the 
hedge,  in  a  corner,  to  which 
corner  my  husband's  work  did 
always  bring  him,  till  the  farm 
people,  not  knowing  who  we 
were  but  perceiving  us  to  be 
of  the  quality,  did  call  him  Sir 
Knight  of  the  Cyder  Jug.  Me 
they  called  My  Lady  Merry 
Heart,  for  that  I  must  always 
be  laughing  and  throwing  of 
the  hay  at  all  who  came  near 
me.  And  so,  with  great  joy, 
all  that  hay  being  well  got  in, 
back  with  them  to  their  house 
to  supper  and  so  home  by 
moonlight  very  well  pleased. 
At  night,  Pall  did  kiss  me, 
saying,  poor  wretch,  she  had 
not  had  so  much  pleasure  and 
merriment  since  the  day  she 
was  born.  That  night  a  great 
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thunder  storm,  so  we  was  glad 
the  hay  had  been  got  in. 

This  day  my  heart  was  filled 
with  a  most  vile  jealousy  for 
because  my  husband  did  say 
openly  before  all  that  Mrs  P. 
had  a  finer  small  foot  than  I ; 
and  I  believe  it  is  true,  which 
did  make  me  hate  him  the 
more  for  saying  it,  and  her 
for  having  it ;  for  which  God 
forgive  me.  Afterwards  I  did 
smack  Pall,  because  on  hearing 
it  she  grinned. 

Washing  day.  Much  hard 
work,  but,  I  hope,  well  done, 
the  wind  being  very  good  for 
drying.  Early  to  bed,  wishing 
to  escape  from  Pall  whose 
sharp  tongue  I  like  not,  and 
there  read  all  through  the  La- 
mentations of  Jeremiah,  wish- 
ing to  keep  myself  awake  that 
I  might  tax  my  husband  with 
his  ill  speech  of  me.  But  when 
he  come,  he  was  so  miserable 
for  that  some  drunken  lord, 
and  I  believe  it  was  a  very 
great  one,  had  thrown  a  glass 
of  clarett  wine  over  his  new 
best  wastecote  that  I  had  no 
heart  to  scold  him,  but  instead 
comforted  him  and  put  it  to 
soke. 

This  day  for  a  frolic  Pall  and 
I  did  prepare  a  very  fine  great 
Pork  Pye  with  a  f als  crust  made 
of  pure  flour  and  water,  well 
browned,  and  did  put  in  it  the 
little  young  rabbit  we  brought 
home  lately  from  the  hay-field 
and  fitted  on  the  crust  above 
him,  he  being  asleep,  and  so 
served  it  up  to  my  husband, 
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saying  it  had  been  brought  as 
a  present  from  one  who  did 
not  wish  to  be  known.  He  did 
sit  for  long,  wondering  who 
could  have  sent  him  such  a 
common  thing.  Then  he  call- 
ing for  a  knife,  the  which  I  had 
not  foreseen;  I  did  make  ex- 
cuses not  to  give  it  him,  fearing 
for  the  rabbit  inside.  But  he 
suddenly,  wanting  to  be  free, 
did  burst  up  through  the  pye- 
crust,  and  sat  there  in  the  pye, 
with  his  ears  all  askew  and 
one  paw  on  the  edge,  looking 
at  us.  The  poor  innocent 
thing  did  seem  so  surprised,  my 
husband  and  I  did  laugh  till 
our  sides  aked.  Then  ate  our 
own  supper  and  so  to  bed, 
my  husband  laughing  afresh 
each  time  he  did  think  on  it. 
Pall  did  say  we  was  like  two 
babies,  and  I  thank  God  my 
husband  and  I  do  keep  gay 
and  fresh  in  spirit.  But  Pall 
do  remind  me  of  an  ill-baked 
loaf,  she  is  so  thick  and  heavy, 
both  in  heart  and  head. 

This  morning  coming  in 
earlier  than  is  my  wont  I  did 
surprize  Pall  trying  on  my  new 
flounced  satin  gown.  I  should 
have  minded  it  less  had  her 
hands  been  clene. 

This  day  I  did  by  my 
husband's  wish  give  to  Pall 
my  second  best  white  gauze 
whisk  and  my  embroidered 
gloves  that  I  had  for  my 
Valentine  three  years  back, 
she  being  to  go  out  with  us 
this  afternoon.  She  did  accept 
them  before  him  with  such 
show  of  sweetness  and  love 
2  x 
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as  did  please  us  both ;  and 
then  after,  did  flie  into  a 
tantrum  with  me,  saying  I 
had  kept  the  best  for  my  own 
weare  and  would  put  her  to 
shame.  My  husband  hearing 
her  scream  so  did  come  in 
and  forbad  her  to  go  with  us, 
whereat  she  melted  again  and 
wept,  most  humbly  begging 
my  pardon,  and  saying  to  him 
I  had  provoked  her :  but  not- 
withstanding all  this  we  left 
her,  and  what  she  will  do  in 
the  house,  we  being  away,  I 
know  not.  I  trust  her  not,  she 
is  so  sly. 

This  day  my  girl  Jane  left 
us,  jalousing  Pall  that  I  did 
make  too  much  difference  be- 
tween them.  I  hear  she  did 
tell  Lady  Batten's  Nan  that 
Pall  did  use  to  take  all  the  best 
and  biggest  bits  from  the  dishe, 
leaving  her  only  the  worst 
and  least,  and  did  then  put  her 
on  to  thinking  ours  a  mean 
house  where  there  was  not 
enough  given  for  all,  which 
vexes  me  though  I  know  it  is 
not  true.  And  what  troubles 
me  more  is,  to  find  myself 
such  a  low  poor  creature  as  to 
listen  to  the  like  silly  tittle- 
tattle,  the  more  so  as  there 
was  somewhat  also  about  my 
husband,  which  I  will  not  set 
down,  it  troubles  me  too  much. 
But  I  will  keep  it  laid  away  in 
my  mind,  and  when  I  do  want 
to  shame  him  for  his  good  I 
will  let  him  have  it.  Poor 
wretch,  I  know  it  will  gall  him 
to  the  quick  to  know  what 
the  kitchen  wenches  do  say 
of  him.  He  is  a  dear  thing, 


and  I  do  love  him,  faults  and 
all.  But  I  love  not  his  faults 
nor  yet  that  they  should  be 
spoke  of.  And  it  is  time  that 
he  turned  himself  from  youth- 
ful follies.  In  two  years  time 
he  will  be  thirty.  But  as  for 
that  Pall,  I  do  hate  her  more 
the  better  I  know  her.  Now 
she  will  have  to  do  all  the  work  ! 

This  day  my  husband  was 
angered,  Pall  not  having 
cleaned  his  boots,  and  saucing 
him  for  shouting  at  her. 

This  day  Pall  left  us,  going 
with  her  mother  in  the  waggon. 
My  husband  went  to  see  them 
off,  but  I  made  pretext  of  my 
cooking  to  stay  at  home.  I 
like  not  to  make  show  of  love 
when  I  feel  none ;  nor  yet  to 
be  churlish.  Also  it  ill  befits 
my  position  that  I  should  be 
seen  in  public  bidding  a  fond 
farewell  to  folks  that  travel  by 
the  waggon.  I  hear  the  poor 
wretch  did  cry  exceedingly. 
My  husband,  good  simple  man, 
was  troubled  by  it,  but  I  know 
what  grieved  her  was  that  she 
should  miss  the  fair  this  after- 
noon. Thank  Heaven  she  is 
gone  !  No  one  but  a  man,  and 
a  young  one  at  that,  would 
have  expected  his  sister  to  be 
a  good  servant  for  his  wife. 
To-morrow  comes  my  nice  little 
new  cook-maid,  Doll ;  a  wench 
with  no  pretensions.  My  hus- 
band finds  her  ill-looking,  which 
troubles  me  not  at  all. 

This  day  Doll  went,  she 
having  used  honey  in  place  of 
mustard  for  my  husband's 
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devilled  goose,  whereat  he  did 
flie  out  at  her,  and  she  at  him, 
and  so  flung  out  of  the  house 
and  home  to  her  mother,  my 
husband  so  troubled,  what  with 
having  her  go,  and  having  his 
supper  spoiled,  that  we  did 
scold  together  all  the  evening. 

A  plague  on  all  servants  ! 
Now  it  is  my  husband's  man 
Will  who  is  so  proud  and  unruly, 
keeping  his  hat  on  in  the  house, 
and  refusing  short  when  I  do 
give  him  an  order,  saying  he 
will  not  be  made  a  slave  of. 
And  the  boy  aping  him  in 
everything.  But  my  husband 
shall  hear  of  it. 

This  day  gave  a  very  pretty 
dinner,  having  hired  a  man- 
cook  to  dress  it  and  got  our 
dear  old  maid  Ann  to  wait  on 
us.  O  !  what  joy  it  is  to  give 
a  dinner,  all  going  smooth 
and  easy,  others  doing  all  the 
work. 

This  day  I  have  no  more 
heart  even  to  seek  after  a 
waiting  woman,  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  housekeeping  being  so 
full  of  disappointment  and 
failure.  I  grow  thin  and  peaked 
and  cross,  for  which  God  for- 
give me.  I  shall  soon  be  an 
old  woman,  and  my  husband 
will  care  for  me  no  more,  nor 
wish  to  be  seen  with  me  abroad. 
Then  will  I  poison  myself  like 


the  mayde  hard  by  our  church, 
who  did  it,  she  sayd,  because 
she  liked  not  herself,  neither 
anything  that  she  did,  that 
long  time.  But  I  will  not, 
because  my  husband  is  not  fit 
to  be  left.  And  though,  being 
now  past  my  twenty  fifth 
birthday,  I  can  no  longer  hope 
for  the  freshness  of  youth,  yet, 
by  the  help  of  perriwigs  and 
patches,  I  will  make  shift  to 
hold  on.  This  day  my  husband 
is  gone  to  Portsmouth,  and 
did  refuse  to  take  me  with 
him. 

This  day  my  husband  gave 
his  consent  to  my  taking  a 
waiting  woman.  It  has  all 
come  so  quick,  my  brother 
finding  her,  and  she  being 
willing  to  come  at  once,  and 
my  husband  taking  a  liking 
for  her !  She  is  young  and 
handsome,  very  musicall  to 
my  husband's  delight,  and  has 
an  uncle  a  Justice.  Had  she 
been  ill-looking  or  dull  my 
husband  would  not  have  con- 
sented. So  now,  having  my 
heart's  desire  as  to  my  house- 
hold, my  husband's  fortune 
very  good,  our  house  and  all 
our  furniture  of  it  very  fine, 
and  ourselves  in  everything 
well  provided  for  as  befits  our 
position,  I  will  now  end  my 
diary,  hoping,  by  God's  bless- 
ing, that  we  fall  not  back  from 
our  present  good  estate. 
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TALES   OF   THE   E.I.C. 


V.   THE   R.M. 


SINCE  the  period  of  Charles 
Lever,  no  book  of  Irish  life 
has  equalled  'Some  Experi- 
ences of  an  Irish  E.M.'  in 
successfully  portraying  the 
character  or  "  chat "  of  the 
true  western  peasant ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  this  book 
only  shows  the  social  side  of 
a  Eesident  Magistrate's  life, 
and  hardly  does  justice  to  his 
work  in  the  wild  parts  of  the 
South  and  West. 

And  of  recent  years  the  life 
led  by  Eesident  Magistrates 
has  become  more  and  more 
dangerous  as  the  country  be- 
came more  and  more  unsettled. 
A  D.I.  can  always  take  an 
escort  with  him,  also  he  can 
go  where  and  when  he  pleases  ; 
but  an  E.M.  has  to  drive  alone 
about  the  country,  and,  more- 
over, every  one  knows  that  at 
a  certain  hour  on  a  certain 
day  the  E.M.  will  drive  to  a 
certain  Petty  Sessions  Court, 
and  after  the  Court  is  over  he 
must  drive  home,  though  pos- 
sibly by  a  different  road.  It 
is  one  thing  to  face  death  with 
half  a  score  of  rifles  at  your 
back,  and  quite  a  different  tale 
unarmed  and  alone. 

Soon  after  Blake  came  to 
Ballybor,  the  E.M.  stationed 
there  retired  on  pension,  and 
in  his  place  there  came  a  young 
man,  Anthony  Mayne,  who  had 
served  with  distinction  in  an 
Irish  regiment  during  the  war. 


Being  unmarried,  Mayne  took 
up  his  quarters  in  a  small  hotel 
close  to  the  police  barracks, 
and  in  a  short  time  struck  up 
a  friendship  with  Blake. 

In  addition  to  attending  at 
Ballybor  Petty  Sessions  once 
a  week,  Mayne  had  to  go  to 
several  other  small  towns  twice 
a  month.  The  district  was 
very  large,  chiefly  wild  moun- 
tainous country,  and  some  of 
the  places  were  many  miles 
from  Ballybor,  one  place  in 
particular,  Ballyrick,  being  over 
thirty  miles  away  on  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic. 

The  first  Court  which  Mayne 
attended  happened  to  be  at 
Ballyrick,  probably  one  of  the 
wildest  and  most  thinly  popu- 
lated districts  in  Ireland.  Soon 
after  leaving  Ballybor  the  road 
crossed  a  railway  line  by  a 
level  crossing  close  to  the  sea, 
and  then  ran  for  many  miles 
between  the  sea  and  a  chain  of 
mountains  to  the  small  seaside 
town  of  Ballyrick. 

Mayne  found  that  the  people 
of  this  district  were  a  race  of 
small  men ;  they  looked  as 
though  the  terrific  Atlantic 
gales  had  stunted  them  in  the 
same  way  as  the  trees  are 
stunted  on  this  coast,  and, 
moreover,  their  faces  were  not 
pleasing.  During  his  first  Court 
here  the  nature  of  the  cases 
showed  plainly  that  the  chief 
amusement  of  the  peasants  was 
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to  beat  and  batter  each  other 
on  all  opportunities,  especially 
on  dark  nights  after  a  fair,  and 
the  distillation  of  illicit  whisky 
their  chief  occupation. 

In  Ireland  the  penalty  for 
harbouring,  keeping,  or  con- 
cealing a  still  or  illicit  spirits 
is  £100,  which  can  be  mitigated 
to  £6,  luckily  no  lower ;  and 
from  time  immemorial  the  cus- 
tom of  the  shopkeeper  class  of 
magistrate  has  always  been  to 
reduce  every  fine  to  the  mini- 
mum, with  the  natural  result 
that  the  peasants  have  come 
to  regard  the  £6  fine  as  the 
legal  penalty  for  the  bad  luck 
of  being  caught  by  the  police. 
£6  is  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
profits  of  a  successful  brew  of 
poteen,  and  is  looked  upon  in 
the  light  of  a  tax  paid  to  the 
Government. 

In  one  case  a  man  was  caught 
red-handed  by  the  police  with 
fourteen  barrels  of  treacle,  200 
gallons  of  wash,  a  complete 
still,  and  enough  poteen  to 
stock  a  fair-sized  public-house. 
The  man  brought  the  £6  into 
Court  with  him,  being  certain 
he  would  be  convicted  and 
fined  the  usual  amount. 

But  Mayne,  the  only  magis- 
trate on  the  bench,  took  a  very 
serious  view  of  the  case,  know- 
ing the  amount  of  crime  and 
misery  caused  by  this  abomin- 
able drink,  and  fined  the  man 
£50. 

Such  a  sentence  had  never 
been  heard  in  Ballyrick  Court- 
house within  the  memory  of 
man  ;  even  the  police  received 
a  shock,  and  a  noise  resembling 
a  swarm  of  angry  bees  arose  to 


defy  the  shouts  of  the  police 
for  silence  and  order.  That 
evening,  when  Mayne  returned 
to  Ballybor,  he  was  followed 
by  a  police  car  for  many  miles, 
but  the  peasants  had  not  had 
time  to  organise  their  revenge. 

About  this  time  the  magis- 
trates of  the  district  received 
letters  from  the  I.E. A.  calling 
upon  them  to  resign  their  Com- 
missions of  the  Peace,  and 
giving  them  a  time  limit.  The 
shopkeeper  and  farmer  class, 
being  threatened  with  that  sav- 
age scourge  in  Ireland,  a  boy- 
cott, had  no  alternative  but  to 
resign,  which  they  did  at  once 
with  great  promptness  and  un- 
animity. In  most  cases  the 
gentry  hung  on  to  their  com- 
missions, but  refrained  from 
appearing  on  the  Bench  at  a 
time  when  their  presence  might 
have  made  all  the  difference. 

Very  soon  the  Sinn  Fein 
Courts  in  the  Ballybor  district 
were  in  full  swing  ;  the  country 
people  received  orders  not  to 
appear  at  a  Petty  Sessions 
Court,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  every  Petty  Sessions  clerk 
found  himself  completely  idle. 
However,  as  a  matter  of  form, 
Mayne  attended  every  Court 
regularly,  though  the  only  peo- 
ple present  were  the  police, 
the  clerk,  and  himself,  and 
their  only  work  to  say  good- 
day  to  each  other. 

By  now  all  the  magistrates 
in  the  district  had  either  re- 
signed or  feared  to  attend,  and 
if  only  the  E.M.  could  be 
frightened  out  of  the  country 
or  removed,  all  Petty  Sessions 
Courts  would  be  closed,  and 
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the  King's  Writ  would  cease 
to  run  in  the  country  both 
figuratively  and  in  reality. 
With  this  end  in  view,  the 
Volunteers  began  to  send  threat- 
ening letters  to  Mayne,  and  on 
two  occasions  he  was  fired  at 
when  motoring  back  from  hold- 
ing Courts  in  outlying  towns. 

However,  Mayne  was  made 
of  the  right  stuff,  and  deter- 
mined that  as  long  as  he  was 
alive  the  usual  Courts  should 
be  held  throughout  his  district, 
no  matter  whether  the  people 
brought  their  cases  to  the 
King's  Courts  or  to  the  Sinn 
Fein  Courts,  which  were  gene- 
rally held  the  day  before  a 
Petty  Sessions  Court  was  due 
in  a  town ;  and  hi  order  to 
provide  cases  he  arranged  with 
Blake  to  carry  out  a  poteen 
raid  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
Ballyrick  district,  and  that  the 
cases  should  be  tried  at  the 
next  Court  there.  Blake  duly 
carried  out  the  raid,  which  was 
most  successful,  and  the  de- 
fendants were  summoned  to 
appear  in  Court,  with  the  threat 
of  arrest  held  over  their  heads 
if  they  did  not  turn  up. 

On  the  day  of  the  Ballyrick 
Court  Mayne  set  out,  alone  as 
usual,  on  his  long  drive  about 
9.45  A.M.,  and  on  reaching  the 
level  crossing  found  the  gates 
closed,  though  no  train  was 
due  to  pass  for  several  hours. 
After  sounding  his  horn  in  vain, 
he  went  to  open  them  himself, 
only  to  find  that  both  gates 
were  heavily  padlocked. 

He  then  made  his  way  to 
the  crossing  -  keeper's  house, 
which  was  about  fifty  yards 


up  the  line.  The  man's  wife, 
who  was  the  only  occupant  of 
the  house,  told  him  that  the 
gates  had  been  locked  that 
morning  by  the  Volunteers, 
after  the  police  cars  had  passed 
through,  and  the  keys  taken 
away.  Determined  not  to  be 
beaten,  Mayne  now  got  a  heavy 
stone,  and  had  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  smashing  the  padlock 
on  the  near  gate,  when  he  was 
shot  in  the  head  from  behind, 
and  at  once  collapsed  on  the 
road. 

During  the  late  war  extra- 
ordinary cases  were  known  of 
men  shot  through  the  head, 
even  through  the  brain,  living 
for  hours  afterwards,  though 
generally  unable  to  speak  ;  and 
Mayne,  though  paralysed,  was 
quite  conscious  when  his  mur- 
derers came  up  to  where  he 
was  lying. 

For  some  time  the  murderers 
argued  whether  they  should 
finish  him  off,  or  remove  him 
as  he  was.  In  the  end  they 
put  him  into  his  own  car,  un- 
locked the  far  gate,  and  drove 
off  in  the  direction  of  Bally- 
rick. 

After  proceeding  about  a  mile 
they  came  to  a  lane,  which  led 
up  to  a  lonely  farm  close  to 
the  sea.  After  driving  up  to 
the  farm  they  threw  Mayne — 
still  alive  and  conscious — on  to 
a  manure  heap  at  the  back  of 
the  farmhouse,  and  then  drove 
off.  It  was  afterwards  found 
that  they  then  took  the  car  to 
a  high  cliff  and  ran  it  over  the 
edge,  to  be  broken  up  on  the 
rocks  below  in  the  sea. 

Mayne  spent  the  rest  of  that 
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day  lying  on  the  manure  heap, 
and  so  terrorised  were  the  in- 
habitants of  the  farm  that  not 
one  of  them  dared  go  near  him. 
To  give  poor  Mayne  even  a 
cup  of  cold  water  would  have 
meant  certain  death  to  the 
giver. 

Late  that  evening  the  mur- 
derers returned,  expecting  to 
find  Mayne  dead  by  now  ;  but 
he  was  still  alive,  though  in  a 
pitiable  state.  Again  they  ar- 
gued among  themselves  whether 
they  would  finish  him  off  or 
not,  and  again  for  some  un- 
known reason  they  decided  not 
to.  And  these  are  the  men 
who,  according  to  an  English 
paper  (thank  God !  not  an  Irish 
one),  are  "  entitled  to  the 
treatment  which,  in  civilised 
countries,  is  given  to  prisoners 
of  war." 

After  some  time  an  ass  was 
harnessed  to  a  cart,  into  which 
they  threw  Mayne's  body,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  sea-shore 
below  the  farm.  Here,  after 
another  discussion,  they  buried 
him — still  alive,  though  quite 
paralysed — up  to  his  neck  in 
the  sand,  at  a  place  where 
they  thought  the  incoming  tide 
would  just  reach  him  and 
slowly  drown  him  during  the 
night-time.  It  was  now  several 
hours  since  Mayne  had  been 
shot,  and  one  can  only  hope 
that,  though  he  was  still 
alive,  his  senses  had  become 
numbed. 

The  following  morning  these 
fiends  returned  again  to  find 
that  they  had  miscalculated 
the  height  of  the  tide,  which 
had  only  reached  the  level  of 


poor  Mayne's  chin,  and  that 
he  was  still  alive,  though  pro- 
bably by  now  quite  mad.  They 
then  dug  him  up,  and  this  time 
made  no  mistake,  but  buried 
him  where  the  tide  was  bound 
to  drown  him.  And  the  next 
flood  tide  put  an  end  to  a 
torture  the  like  of  which  Lenin 
and  Trotsky  could  hardly  ex- 
ceed for  sheer  malignant  devilry; 

Blake  and  a  strong  escort  of 
police  had  motored  out  to 
Ballyrick  ahead  of  Mayne,  in 
case  there  might  be  an  ambush 
on  the  road.  The  Court  was 
due  to  begin  at  twelve,  and 
when  by  two  there  was  no  sign 
of  the  E.M.,  Blake  left  for 
Ballybor,  making  inquiries  on 
the  way,  but  could  get  no 
tidings  of  him  anywhere. 

On  arriving  in  Ballybor, 
Blake  wired  for  a  force  of 
Auxiliaries,  who  arrived  that 
night,  and  at  once  started  with 
Blake  and  a  strong  force  of 
E.I.C.  to  hunt  the  countryside 
for  Mayne ;  but  nowadays  in 
Ireland,  so  dangerous  is  it  for 
any  civilian  to  be  seen  speaking 
to  a  policeman,  that  it  is  always 
quite  impossible  to  obtain  any 
direct  information.  People  who 
had  seen  Mayne  set  out  on 
his  last  ill-fated  drive  denied 
that  they  even  knew  him  by 
sight. 

For  three  days  and  three 
nights  they  scoured  the  coun- 
tryside from  Ballybor  to  Bally- 
rick,  and  from  Ballyrick  back 
again  to  Ballybor,  but  no  clue 
or  tidings  of  Mayne  could  they 
get.  From  the  time  Mayne  left 
Ballybor,  E.M.  and  car  seemed 
to  have  disappeared  as  though 
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the  earth  had  opened  and 
swallowed  them. 

As  there  was  no  evidence  of 
foul  play,  the  police  hoped  that 
the  E.M.  had  been  kidnapped 
and  hidden  away  in  the  moun- 
tains to  the  east  of  Ballyrick. 
So  they  posted  notices  through- 
out the  district  to  the  effect 
that,  if  the  E.M.  was  returned 
in  two  days  all  would  be  well, 
but  if  not 

At  the  end  of  the  two  days' 
grace  a  man,  who  said  he  kept 
the  railway  crossing  on  the 
road  to  Ballyrick,  arrived  on 
a  bicycle  at  the  barracks  ashen 
with  fear,  and  asked  to  see 
Blake.  On  hearing  the  man's 
story,  Blake  went  out  to  the 
level  crossing  and  there  found 
poor  Mayne's  body  in  a  rough 
wooden  box,  lying  on  the  side 
of  the  line.  The  cause  of  death 
appeared  obvious ;  but  they 
were  greatly  puzzled  to  find 
the  clothes  soaked  with  sea- 
water  and  full  of  sand,  and  to 
hear  from  the  doctor  who  ex- 
amined the  body  that  death 
was  due  to — drowning. 

The  level-crossing  man  was 
detained  at  the  barracks,  and 
every  means  was  taken  to 
extract  information  from  him  ; 
but  he  denied  all  knowledge 
of  the  murder,  and  proved  an 
alibi  to  Blake's  satisfaction. 

The  police  spent  the  next 
fortnight  searching  in  vain  for 
Mayne's  murderers,  and  it  is 
probable  that,  but  for  a  curious 
trait  in  the  peasant's  char- 
acter, they  would  never  have 
solved  the  mystery. 

Late  one  evening,  about  three 
weeks  after  the  murder,  a  typi- 


cal Ballyrick  peasant  arrived 
at  the  barracks  in  Ballybor  and 
asked  to  see  the  D.I.,  and  re- 
fused to  state  his  business 
except  to  the  D.I.  Luckily 
the  police  decided  to  admit 
the  man,  and  he  was  led  off  to 
Blake's  office. 

When  he  was  brought  in 
Blake  was  up  to  his  eyes  in 
official  correspondence,  with  the 
prospect  of  an  all-night  sitting 
before  him ;  but  hoping  that 
the  man  might  have  news  of 
Mayne,  he  ordered  the  police 
to  leave  the  man  alone  with 
him,  and  then  waited  for  him 
to  tell  his  news. 

If  a  western  peasant  has  a 
favour  to  ask  or  a  confession 
to  make,  he  will  talk  of  every- 
thing and  everybody  except 
the  object  of  his  visit,  possibly 
for  an  hour  and  probably  for 
two,  and  will  generally  not 
come  to  the  point  until  he  is 
preparing  to  leave.  The  length 
of  time  required  to  extract  the 
necessary  information  depends 
entirely  on  the  skill  of  the 
interviewer. 

Blake's  visitor  was  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  and  many 
an  Englishman,  cleverer  than 
Blake,  would  have  made  the 
mistake  of  hurrying  his  man, 
which  is  always  fatal ;  and 
even  Blake's  patience  was  near- 
ly exhausted  before  he  made 
his  confession. 

Whether  the  man's  confes- 
sion was  genuine,  or  whether 
he  hoped  to  save  his  skin  by 
turning  informer  is  not  quite 
clear  ;  but  at  any  rate  he  con- 
fessed to  Blake  that  he  and 
five  other  men  had  murdered 
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Mayne  at   the  level   crossing,  land,  and  stated  as  his  only 

gave  the  full  details  of  one  of  reason  for  confessing  that  he 

the  worst  atrocities  which  has  had  not  been  able  to  sleep  since 

ever  been  committed  in  Ire-  the  murder. 


VI.   AN   OUTLAW. 


Probably  the  great  majority 
of  the  British  public  had  no 
idea  of  the  extraordinary  situa- 
tion in  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland  during  1920,  and  most 
likely  never  will  have.  In  the 
summer  of  that  sinister  year, 
when  the  Sinn  Fein  tyranny 
was  at  its  height,  an  English 
newspaper  sent  a  lady  jour- 
nalist over  to  this  unfortunate 
country  to  find  out  what  really 
was  the  matter  with  us,  and, 
if  possible,  to  give  the  world 
yet  another  solution  of  the 
Irish  Question. 

In  her  first  letter,  this  lady, 
quite  unnecessarily,  told  her 
millions  of  readers  that  she 
had  never  been  in  Ireland 
before,  proceeded  to  relate  the 
peculiarities  of  the  people  of 
Dublin  and  Belfast,  and  fin- 
ished with  a  vivid  description 
of  the  peaceful  and  happy 
condition  of  the  country,  in 
spite  of  the  interested  rumours 
put  about  to  the  contrary. 

At  the  time  when  this  lady 
journalist  was  discovering 
peaceful  and  happy  Ireland, 
the  power  of  Sinn  Fein  was 
rapidly  passing  from  the  hands 
of  the  hot-air  merchants  to 
the  direct  -  action  ruffians  ;  in 
other  words,  Arthur  Griffiths 
became  a  mere  cipher,  and 
Michael  Collins  the  dictator 
of  the  South  and  West.  And 


very  soon  Collins  had  several 
imitators. 

Born  in  1889  in  the  high- 
lands of  Ballyrick,  Denis  Joyce, 
after  working  for  a  few  years 
as  gillie  and  general  boy  at  a 
shooting-lodge  near  Errinane, 
drifted  to  Dublin  as  a  labourer, 
and  at  once  came  under  the 
influence  of  Connolly,  the  prince 
of  Irish  Bolsheviks.  Taken 
prisoner  during  the  Easter  re- 
bellion of  1916,  he  was  eventu- 
ally released  with  other  small 
fry,  and  in  return  devoted 
himself  to  the  extermination 
of  the  British  Empire  in  general, 
and  Irish  policemen  in  par- 
ticular. 

During  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1920,  Joyce  and  his 
numerous  bodyguard,  like  an 
Irish  chieftain  of  old,  lived 
like  fighting-cocks.  Hailed  as 
the  conquerors  of  the  British 
Army  (they  had  shot  several 
unarmed  soldiers)  wherever  they 
went,  not  only  did  they  live 
free,  gratis,  and  for  nothing, 
but  the  country  people  liter- 
ally fought  for  the  honour  of 
entertaining  these  heroes.  A 
great  pity  that  the  lady  jour- 
nalist could  not  have  been 
present  at  one  of  these  ban- 
quets. What  "  copy "  she 
could  have  sent  to  her  editor, 
and  the  certified  net  sale  would 
have  soared  to  the  skies. 
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, 'But  though  Joyce  and  his 
merry  men  had  a  great  time, 
they  did  not  neglect  their  duty  ; 
and  on  every  occasion,  when 
conditions  were  all  in  their 
favour,  they  shot  down  police 
patrols  from  behind  walls,  and 
murdered  unfortunate  police- 
men when  visiting  their  wives 
and  families. 

However,  every  dog  has  his 
day,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1920,  when  the  British  Army 
and  the  Auxiliary  Cadets  start- 
ed to  take  a  hand  in  the  game, 
Joyce  found  himself  changed 
from  a  popular  hero  into  a 
hunted  outlaw,  with  the  usual 
result  that,  where  formerly  he 
had  found  an  open  door  and 
a  smiling  welcome,  he  now  was 
met  by  a  closed  door  and  a 
scowl ;  and  when  seeking  board 
and  lodging,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  persuade  the  unwilling 
hosts  with  a  six-shooter. 

The  police  and  military  now 
commenced  paying  calls  at 
night ;  and  a  farmer,  living 
in  the  depth  of  the  country, 
hearing  a  knock  at  his  door 
during  the  long  winter's  nights, 
had  always  the  pleasing  excite- 
ment of  not  knowing  if  he  was 
to  have  the  honour  of  enter- 
taining some  badly-wanted  gun- 
men, a  patrol  of  the  E.I.C.,  a 
party  of  Auxiliary  Cadets,  a 
military  search  -  party,  or 
merely  a  posse  of  local  robbers, 
any  of  whom  might  take  a 
sudden  dislike  to  the  unfor- 
tunate farmer,  with  unpleasant 
results. 

In  the  winter  of  1920,  Joyce, 
who  would  have  made  an  ex- 
cellent soldier,  made  the  bad 


mistake  of  mixing  up  love  with 
war ;  in  other  words,  he  be- 
came greatly  enamoured  of  a 
girl  living  in  the  South,  and 
in  order  to  be  within  reach  of 
her,  confined  his  attentions  to 
that  district  for  a  considerable 
time,  instead  of  moving  about 
the  country  with  his  usual 
rapidity  ;  and  the  Auxiliaries, 
getting  an  inkling  of  the  situa- 
tion from  a  former  lover  of  the 
girl,  made  a  great  effort  to  sur- 
round and  capture  him. 

Though  he  received  repeated 
warnings  of  the  activity  of  the 
Cadets,  Joyce  put  off  his  de- 
parture, until  a  day  came  when 
word  was  brought  that  the 
place  was  surrounded  by  forces 
of  the  Crown,  who  would  close 
in  on  the  little  town  that 
evening. 

Joyce  at  once  went  to  tell 
Molly,  whose  father  kept  a 
small  hotel  in  the  town,  and 
the  girl's  quick  wit  soon  thought 
out  a  plan  of  escape  for  her 
lover.  Five  commercial  trav- 
ellers staying  in  the  hotel,  and 
at  the  time  out  touring  neigh- 
bouring villages,  had  left  their 
heavy  cases  of  samples  at  the 
hotel,  and  their  railway  passes 
in  the  safe  keeping  of  the  hotel 
proprietor. 

That  afternoon  the  train  to 
the  West  carried  Joyce  and  four 
of  his  bodyguard  disguised  as 
bagmen;  the  remainder  were 
left  to  shift  for  themselves,  and 
that  evening,  when  the  Cadets 
searched  the  town  from  attic 
to  cellar,  they  found  that  the 
principal  bird  had  flown. 

Joyce  knew  that  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  travel  by  train 
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as  far  as  Ballybor,  and  as  soon 
as  he  thought  that  they  had 
cleared  the  Auxiliary  cordon, 
determined  to  alight  at  the 
next  stop  and  continue  the 
journey  by  car.  Just  as  they 
were  on  the  point  of  leaving 
the  train,  however,  they  noticed 
several  Cadets  waiting  by  the 
station  exit,  so  did  not  get  out. 

Two  stations  farther  on  they 
left  the  train,  and  being  now 
outside  the  net,  quickly  com- 
mandeered a  Ford  from  the 
local  garage  and  set  out  for 
the  Ballyrick  country,  where 
Joyce  had  decided  to  hide  and 
rest  for  a  while.  Keeping  to 
byroads,  they  made  their  way 
westwards  at  a  good  rate  until 
it  was  nearly  daylight,  when, 
after  hiding  the  car  in  a  wood, 
they  proceeded  to  search  for 
board  and  lodging. 

Shortly  they  came  across  a 
good  farmhouse,  and,  after  the 
usual  display  of  pistols,  were 
admitted  reluctantly,  made  a 
hearty  meal,  and  retired  to 
bed  after  ordering  their  host 
to  have  five  good  bicycles  and 
another  meal  ready  for  them 
as  soon  as  it  was  dark. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that 
Joyce  had  worked  as  a  boy 
at  a  shooting-lodge  near  Erri- 
nane,  and  he  now  conceived 
the  brilliant  idea  of  taking  a 
rest-cure  there  until  such  time 
as  the  police  took  less  interest 
in  him.  This  lodge,  Drumcar 
by  name,  belonged  to  a  Con- 
naught  squire  who  had  married 
an  Englishwoman,  and  except 
for  a  short  time  in  the  summer 
was  only  occupied  by  a  care- 
taker. Situated  in  one  of  the 


wildest  parts  of  the  West,  a 
mile  from  the  road,  hidden  by 
woods  of  oak  and  birch,  and 
overlooking  the  bay  on  which 
Errinane  stands,  it  was  pro- 
bably the  last  place  in  Ireland 
where  the  police  would  think 
of  looking  for  an  active  gun- 
man, and  the  chances  were 
that  not  a  single  Auxiliary  even 
knew  that  such  a  place  existed. 

The  gunmen  arrived  at  Drum- 
car  soon  after  dawn,  and  after 
rousing  the  terrified  caretaker, 
who  lived  with  his  son  and 
daughter  in  a  cottage  in  the 
grounds,  they  settled  down  to 
a  life  of  peace  and  comfort. 
The  girl  attended  on  them, 
while  the  old  man  brought 
food  from  Errinane  in  a  donkey 
cart,  and  a  good  supply  of 
poteen  from  a  mountain  farm 
near  the  mouth  of  the  bay. 

The  lodge  was  well  supplied 
with  turf,  contained  an  excel- 
lent library  of  novels  and 
Joyce  and  his  men  waxed  fat 
with  good  living  and  soft  lying  ; 
but  it  is  a  case  of  once  on  the 
run,  always  on  the  run,  until 
the  inevitable  end  comes,  or 
the  gunman  is  lucky  enough 
to  escape  to  the  States. 

Now,  it  is  a  well-known 
truth  in  the  West  that  a 
"  mountainy  "  man  will  always, 
when  sick  unto  death,  home- 
sick, or  in  dire  distress,  make 
for  his  beloved  mountains,  no 
matter  what  far  end  of  the 
world  he  may  have  drifted  to  ; 
and  when  in  due  course  Blake 
learnt  through  official  channels 
that  Joyce  had  escaped  from 
the  southern  town,  he  at  once 
began  to  keep  a  sharp  look- 
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out  for  him  in  the  Ballyrick 
country. 

But  when  a  fortnight  passed 
and  there  was  no  sign  of 
Joyce,  nor  yet  any  report  of 
his  presence  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  Blake  turned  up 
the  man's  official  record,  from 
which  he  learnt  two  interesting 
facts :  first,  that  Joyce  had 
worked  at  Drumcar ;  and, 
secondly,  that  he  had  a  mar- 
ried sister  in  Bunrattey,  a 
district  on  the  southern  border 
of  Blake's  country. 

Blake  now  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  sister's  house,  and 
when  this  proved  a  blank,  he 
determined  to  try  Drumcar 
Lodge  as  a  last  resource  ;  but 
at  the  time  of  the  landing  of 
arms  at  Errinane,  every  police 
barrack  and  coastguard  station 
within  a  radius  of  many  miles 
had  been  burnt,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  any  news  of 
the  place  without  going  there, 
the  nearest  barrack  in  Blake's 
district  being  fifty  miles  away. 

A  "  travelling  circus "  of 
Auxiliaries  happened  to  be  pass- 
ing through  Ballybor,  and  the 
leader  undertook  to  investigate 
the  lodge  and  let  Blake  know 
if  they  found  any  trace  of 
Joyce.  Blake  advised  them 
to  surround  the  lodge  in  the 
daytime,  as,  owing  to  the  wild 
and  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country,  a  night  attack  would 
be  impossible. 

On  the  whole,  the  gunmen 
treated  old  Faherty,  the  care- 
taker, and  his  children  well, 
especially  the  son,  Patsy,  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  join 
them ;  but,  luckily  for  him- 


self, the  lad  had  a  wholesome 
dread  of  firearms.  After  he 
had  been  at  the  lodge  some 
days,  in  spite  of  feeling  quite 
secure,  Joyce,  with  the  instinct 
of  the  hunted,  began  to  look 
about  for  a  bolt-hole  in  case 
of  need;  though  in  the  midst 
of  the  wilds  the  lodge  had 
serious  drawbacks,  being  situ- 
ated on  the  side  of  a  slope,  so 
that  any  one  leaving  the  lodge 
would  at  once  come  under 
observation  from  several  points, 
and,  moreover,  an  arm  of  the 
sea  cut  off  all  escape  to  the 
north. 

In  fact,  escape  seemed  very 
doubtful,  until  by  chance  Patsy 
mentioned  that  in  a  boat- 
house,  hidden  by  trees,  on  the 
shore  of  the  bay,  there  was  a 
large  motor-launch,  which  he 
had  learnt  to  drive  the  previous 
summer.  The  next  time  the 
old  man  went  to  Errinane  for 
provisions,  he  brought  back 
with  him  twenty  gallons  of 
petrol  (duly  entered  up  in 
his  absent  master's  account), 
and  Joyce  felt  easier  in  his 
mind. 

On  a  pouring  wet  afternoon 
the  five  gunmen  were  playing 
nap  in  front  of  a  comfortable 
turf  fire  in  the  drawing-room, 
while  old  Faherty 's  daughter 
brewed  poteen  punch  for  them, 
and  Patsy  was  reading  a  novel 
in  an  arm-chair,  when  a  long- 
haired boy  dashed  in  with  the 
news  that  a  large  party  of 
Auxiliary  Cadets  had  rushed 
through  Errinane,  taken  two 
countrymen  they  had  met  on 
the  road  as  guides,  and  were 
surrounding  the  lodge  from  all 
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sides  except  the  sea.  Joyce 
had  launched  the  motor-boat 
only  the  previous  day,  and 
within  a  few  minutes  they  were 
under  way,  heading  for  the 
mouth  of  the  bay  with  the 
throttle  full  open.  Seeing  the 
launch  in  the  bay  below  them 
as  they  reached  the  front  of 
the  lodge,  the  Cadets  opened 
fire,  but  before  they  could  get 
on  to  their  target  the  launch 
vanished  in  the  thick  mist  of 
rain. 

As  pursuit  was  out  of  the 
question,  the  Auxiliaries  drove 
straight  to  Errinane  Post  Office, 
only  to  find  the  wires  cut. 
They  then  went  on  to  the 
nearest  town,  and  wired  to  the 
naval  authorities  at  Queens- 
town,  hoping  that  they  might 
be  able  to  get  in  touch  with  a 
destroyer  off  the  west  coast  by 
wireless,  and  so  capture  Joyce 
at  sea. 

Joyce  knew  that  the  hue- 
and-cry  would  be  up,  and  that 
it  would  be  fatal  to  land  any- 
where on  the  coast  near  Erri- 
nane ;  and  as  the  sea  was 
calm,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
cut  across  a  big  bay  to  the 
north  and  make  for  Buntarriv, 
a  narrow  passage  between  an 
island  and  the  mainland,  which 
would  lead  them  to  Trabawn 
Bay,  on  the  shores  of  which 
lay  his  own  country. 

The  launch  left  the  slip  at 
Drumcar  at  1  P.M.,  and  Joyce 
made  out  that  at  eight  miles 
an  hour  they  ought  to  reach 
Buntarriv  Sound  at  four  o'clock 
and  Trabawn  Bay  in  another 
hour,  which  should  give  them 
plenty  of  time  to  land  before 


darkness  set  in.  Unfortun- 
ately, when  out  in  the  open 
Atlantic,  the  engine  stopped, 
and  Patsy,  who  was  thoroughly 
frightened  by  now,  would  only 
sit  down  and  cry.  Two  of  the 
gunmen  knew  something  of 
motors,  and  after  nearly  two 
hours  discovered  that  the  car- 
buretter was  choked  with  dirt, 
and  it  was  nearly  six  o'clock 
before  the  Sound  was  within 
sight :  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  and  they  would  have  been 
too  late.  As  it  was,  a  destroyer 
opened  fire  on  them  just  as 
they  were  entering  the  Sound, 
and  they  were  only  saved  by 
the  failing  light. 

Knowing  that  the  destroyer 
could  not  follow  them,  and 
afraid  of  wrecking  the  launch 
in  the  dark,  they  anchored  and 
waited  for  the  moon  to  rise, 
and  eventually  landed  on  the 
shore  of  T  abawn  Bay.  Joyce 
was  at  last  in  his  own  country, 
and  before  day  broke  the  gun- 
men were  safely  lodged  in 
different  mountain  farms  close 
to  Joyce's  home,  and  the  next 
day  Patsy  was  handed  over  to 
the  local  Volunteers  to  be 
returned  to  Drumcar.  The 
following  day  they  took  the 
launch  to  a  bay  surrounded 
by  high  cliffs,  where  no  human 
being  except  an  odd  herd  ever 
went,  and  beached  her  at  the 
height  of  the  tide  on  the  sandy 
shore,  where  they  left  her  for 
future  use. 

After  a  few  days  at  home 
Joyce  began  to  get  restless, 
and  resolved  to  visit  his  mar- 
ried sister  in  the  Bunrattey 
district ;  but  the  local  Volun- 
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teers  could  only  supply  them 
with  two  bicycles,  and  the 
distance  was  too  far  to  walk — 
forty-two  miles  as  the  crow 
flies.  However,  he  learnt  from 
a  postman  that  a  police  patrol 
visited  Ballyscaddan,  a  small 
village  about  sixteen  miles  east 
of  Ballyrick,  daily,  and  were 
in  the  habit  of  leaving  their 
bicycles  outside  a  public-house 
which  they  frequented. 

The  gunmen  spent  the  night 
in  Ballyscaddan,  and  about 
eleven  o'clock  a  patrol  of  six 
E.I.O.  arrived  in  the  village, 
left  their  bicycles  outside  the 
public-house,  and  went  inside 
to  refresh  themselves.  The 
gunmen,  who  were  waiting  in 
the  next  house,  quickly  cut 
the  tyres  of  one  bicycle  to 
ribbons,  and  rode  off  on  the 
remaining  five,  leaving  the  un- 
fortunate villagers  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  infuriated  police- 
men's wrath.  That  night  Joyce 
and  his  four  men  slept  in  his 
sister's  house  in  Bunrattey. 

Besides  his  courage,  the  only 
redeeming  feature  about  Joyce 
appears  to  have  been  his  love 
for  this  sister.  As  usual,  she 
was  delighted  to  see  him,  but 
by  now  the  other  inhabitants 
would  have  as  soon  welcomed 
the  devil  himself  as  Joyce, 
knowing  that  his  progress 
through  the  country  was  blazed 
by  reprisals. 

Gone  were  the  days  when  he 
used  to  hold  audience  daily  in 
his  sister's  house  like  a  king, 
and  men  came  many  miles 
simply  to  see  the  famous  Denis 
Joyce.  Now  the  country  people 
would  avoid  him  on  the  road, 


and  not  a  single  person  came 
to  see  him. 

His  sister  warned  him  re- 
peatedly that  it  was  dangerous 
to  stay  any  length  of  time  with 
her  ;  but  Joyce  seems  to  have 
lost  heart,  or  perhaps  his  Celtic 
soul  had  a  premonition  of  com- 
ing disaster.  At  any  rate  he 
refused  to  go,  and  spent  most 
of  this  time  sitting  by  the 
kitchen  fire  brooding. 

Blake  soon  learnt  of  Joyce's 
escape  by  sea  from  Drumcar, 
and  feeling  sure  that  sooner 
or  later  he  would  visit  his 
sister  before  starting  operations 
in  the  South  again,  concen- 
trated his  attention  on  that 
district.  To  this  end,  he  kept 
his  men  well  away,  and  at  the 
same  time  asked  for  the  help 
of  the  Auxiliary  "  travelling 
circus,"  among  whom  were 
three  Cadets  who  knew  Joyce 
well  by  sight. 

One  of  these  Cadets,  whose 
personal  appearance  favoured 
the  disguise,  was  dressed  up 
as  a  priest,  and  sent  out  on 
a  bicycle  to  spy  out  the  land. 
After  two  days  he  returned 
with  the  good  news  that  he 
had  passed  the  famous  gunman 
on  the  road  in  Bunrattey,  and 
at  once  Blake  made  prepara- 
tions to  surround  the  place 
that  night. 

He  knew  that  success  en- 
tirely depended  on  maintaining 
complete  secrecy  until  the  house 
was  surrounded,  and  that  if 
even  a  whisper  of  what  was  in 
the  air  got  abroad  all  chances 
of  capturing  Joyce  were  gone. 
Tired  of  seeing  operations 
ruined  by  well-advertised  Cross- 
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leys,  bristling  with  rifles,  tearing 
along  the  main  roads,  he  deter- 
mined to  try  and  catch  his  man 
by  cunning. 

Directly  he  received  the  news 
that  Joyce  was  at  Bunrattey, 
he  left  Ballybor  Barracks  with 
four  Crossleys,  two  of  E.I.C., 
and  two  of  Auxiliaries,  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  which 
Bunrattey  lay,  until  they  came 
to  a  small  village  about  ten 
miles  to  the  north,  where  there 
was  a  large  flour-mill.  Sur- 
rounding the  mill,  the  police 
carried  out  a  perfunctory  search 
and  left  just  before  dark,  tak- 
ing with  them  two  of  the  miller's 
lorries,  one  empty,  and  the 
other  loaded  with  flour  sacks 
and  two  large  tarpaulins,  cut- 
ting the  wires  as  soon  as  they 
were  clear  of  the  village. 

Making  their  way  eastwards 
until  they  reached  a  long  stretch 
of  desolate  bog-road,  they  halt- 
ed with  one  tender  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  behind  and 
another  the  same  distance 
ahead.  They  then  proceeded 
to  transfer  half  the  flour  sacks 
to  the  empty  lorry,  built  them 
up  with  a  hollow  in  the  middle 
so  that  both  lorries  appeared 
to  be  fully  loaded,  filled  the 
hollows  with  police,  and  then 
threw  a  tarpaulin  over  each. 

The  two  lorries  then  set  off 
to  make  a  large  detour  in 
order  to  approach  Bunrattey 
from  the  south  (the  opposite 
direction  to  Ballybor),  and 
Blake  made  out  that  they 
ought  to  arrive  there  about 
midnight.  The  four  Crossleys 
waited  and  followed  at  a  time 
which  should  bring  them  to 


Bunrattey  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  the  arrival  of  the  lorries. 

Joyce's  sister's  house  stood 
back  from  the  main  road  about 
eighty  yards,  was  one-storied, 
very  strongly  built,  and  had  a 
tremendous  thatch  of  straw ; 
to  the  front  there  were  four 
small  windows,  heavily  shut- 
tered, and  a  stout  oak  door, 
and  at  the  back  only  a  door 
of  the  same  kind.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  about  thirty  yards 
from  the  house  a  low  stone  wall 
ran  round  the  sides  and  back, 
enclosing  a  small  cabbage  gar- 
den and  the  haggard,  which 
gave  excellent  cover  for  the 
police. 

The  lorries  stopped  within 
400  yards  of  the  house,  and 
the  police  quickly  and  silently 
surrounded  it  without  raising 
the  alarm.  They  then  waited 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Crossleys, 
when  the  Auxiliaries  and  the 
remainder  of  the  police  formed 
a  second  cordon  outside  the 
first  one. 

The  leading  lorry  was  now 
brought  into  the  lane  which 
led  up  to  the  house,  and  left 
there  with  the  acetylene  lamps 
shining  full  on  the  front  door 
and  windows,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  lamps  of  the  second 
lorry  were  taken  to  the  back 
of  the  house  and  mounted  on 
the  wall,  so  that  any  one 
attempting  to  leave  the  house 
by  the  doors  or  windows  would 
be  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
powerful  lamps. 

Approaching  the  house  from 
a  gable-end,  Blake  crawled 
along  the  front  until  he  reached 
the  door,  on  which  he  ham- 
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mered  with  the  butt  of  his 
revolver,  and  called  on  the 
inmates  to  surrender,  telling 
them  that  they  were  surrounded 
and  that  resistance  only  meant 
death.  Receiving  no  answer, 
he  called  out  that  if  they  did 
not  come  out  at  once  with 
their  hands  up,  he  would  open 
fire  on  the  house,  and  for  reply 
there  came  a  volley  of  bullets 
through  the  lower  part  of  the 
door.  He  then  crawled  back 
to  cover,  and  ordered  his  men 
to  open  fire  on  the  front  door 
with  a  machine-gun. 

The  concentrated  fire  of  a 
machine-gun  will  cut  a  hole 
through  a  nine-inch  brick  wall 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  oak  door  was 
in  splinters.  While  the  ma- 
chine-gun kept  up  a  continuous 
fire  at  the  height  of  a  man's 
chest,  four  policemen  endeav- 
oured to  get  into  the  house  by 
crawling  up  to  the  door,  but 
when  a  few  feet  away  two  were 
shot,  and  the  remaining  two 
only  escaped  by  rolling  to  one 
side. 

All  that  the  police  had  to 
do  now,  provided  that  Joyce 
was  in  the  house — and  the 
resistance  offered  made  this  a 
certainty — was  to  wait  until 
daylight,  when  the  certain  cap- 
ture of  the  gunmen  would  only 
be  a  question  of  time.  But 
by  now  Blake  was  excited, 
and  remembering  how  O'Hara 
had  slipped  through  his  hands, 
he  determined  to  burn  the  rats 
out  and  finish  the  show.  After 
getting  a  tin  of  petrol  from 
one  of  the  cars,  he  again 
crawled  up  to  the  gable-end, 


set  a  light  to  the  tin,  and  flung 
it  on  to  the  thatch,  which  at 
once  took  fire,  burning  fiercely. 

Only  a  few  days  previously 
this  part  of  the  thatch  had 
been  renewed,  and  as  the 
weather  had  been  fine  it  was 
bone  -  dry.  But  after  a  few 
minutes  the  fire  reached  the 
old  and  wet  thatch,  and  as 
there  was  a  gentle  breeze  blow- 
ing from  the  front,  very  soon 
the  back  of  the  house  was 
completely  hidden  by  a  cloud 
of  smoke. 

Realising  the  mistake  he  had 
made,  Blake  ordered  his  men 
to  keep  up  a  continuous  fire 
on  the  back  door,  and  at  the 
same  time  rushed  the  machine- 
gun  round  to  that  side;  but 
so  blinding  was  the  smoke  by 
now  that  it  was  impossible  to 
know  where  the  back  door  was. 

Hearing  shouts  from  the 
front,  on  going  there  he  found 
a  young  woman  standing  in 
the  doorway  with  her  hands 
up,  who  told  him  that  all  the 
men  in  the  house  were  wounded 
and  unable  to  move.  On  enter- 
ing they  found  three  of  Joyce's 
bodyguard  and  his  brother-in- 
law  lying  in  pools  of  blood  on 
the  kitchen  floor,  but  not  a 
sign  of  Joyce  or  the  fourth 
man. 

There  was  still  a  chance  that 
the  missing  two  might  be  found 
wounded  outside  the  back  door, 
which  was  ajar,  but  the  smoke 
was  still  so  dense  that  no  one 
could  approach.  After  a  time 
the  smoke  abated,  and  they 
found  the  fourth  man  dead  a 
few  yards  from  the  house,  but 
not  a  sign  of  Joyce. 
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Again  working  on  the  theory 
that  the  gunman  would  make 
for  his  home  in  the  Ballyrick 
mountains,  which  lay  to  the 
westward  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  Blake  divided  his  forces 
into  two,  sending  each  out  on 
a  flank  in  order  to  get  well 
ahead  of  the  fugitive,  and  then 
form  a  fan-shaped  net  and  beat 
backwards  towards  the  house. 
Four  miles  away  to  the  west 
was  the  Owenmore  river,  which 
ran  northwards  through  Bally- 
bor,  and  across  the  river  were 
two  bridges,  each  about  four 
miles  from  where  they  were. 

The  two  forces  crossed  by 
different  bridges,  each  drop- 
ping three  men  at  the  bridges, 
then  went  on  about  three  miles, 
and  at  daybreak  started  to 
beat  the  country  back  to  the 
bridges.  Here  they  arrived, 
worn  out,  at  10  A.M.,  and  not 
a  sign  had  any  one  seen  or 
heard  of  Joyce. 

Sure  that  Joyce  had  crossed 
the  river,  the  police  started  to 
beat  back  again  over  the  ground 
they  had  just  covered ;  but 
by  4  P.M.  the  men  were  done 
in,  and  Blake  had  to  call  them 
off  and  return  to  Ballybor. 

That  night  he  got  out  a 
large-scale  Ordnance  map  of 
the  Bunrattey  district,  put  him- 
self in  Joyce's  place,  and  tried 
to  think  out  his  line  of  escape, 
presuming  that  the  fugitive 
had  avoided  the  bridges  and 
swum  the  river  at  the  nearest 
point  from  his  sister's  house. 
On  crossing  the  river  he  would 
soon  come  to  a  thick  wood  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  through 
which  the  railway  line  to  Bally  - 
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bor  ran,  and  here  he  decided 
that  Joyce  must  be  hiding. 

Early  the  next  morning  Blake 
set  out  with  a  strong  force,  and 
approaching  Derryallen  Wood 
from  all  four  sides  at  once, 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  beat- 
ing the  wood  through  and 
through,  but  without  any  re- 
sult, and  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  by  now  Joyce 
must  have  got  clear. 

A  week  afterwards,  when 
Blake  was  returning  in  the 
dusk  from  Grouse  Lodge  Bar- 
racks, a  man  stopped  the  car 
on  an  open  stretch  of  road 
about  a  mile  outside  Ballybor. 
The  man  turned  out  to  be  the 
loyal  guard  of  the  goods  train, 
and  he  told  Blake  that  for 
several  days  past  he  had  seen 
the  engine-driver  drop  a  parcel 
as  the  train  passed  through 
Derryallen  Wood,  and  always 
at  the  same  place,  into  a  patch 
of  briers  on  the  side  of  the  line. 

Blake's  interest  in  Joyce 
awoke  afresh,  but  he  felt  sure 
that  no  living  being  had  escaped 
them  on  the  day  when  they 
searched  the  wood,  and  they 
had  not  been  able  to  find  any 
trace  of  a  hiding-place.  How- 
ever, it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  what  the  engine- 
driver  dropped  when  passing 
through  the  wood,  and  by 
whom  it  was  picked  up. 

The  main  road  from  Ballybor 
to  Castleport  ran  parallel  with 
the  railway,  skirting  the  east 
side  of  Derryallen  ;  and  here, 
on  a  pitch-dark  winter's  night, 
in  torrents  of  rain,  two  Cross- 
leys  stopped  for  a  couple  of 
minutes  while  Blake  and  a 
2  Y 
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party  of  E.I.C.  and  Cadets 
dropped  out,  and  then  drove 
on  again. 

With  great  difficulty  the 
party  found  their  way  in  the 
dark  to  the  railway  line,  where 
they  remained  hidden  in  some 
laurels  until  it  began  to  grow 
light,  when  they  were  able  to 
conceal  themselves  within  easy 
reach  of  the  patch  of  briers. 

After  hours  of  weary  waiting 
the  goods  train  passed  down, 
and  the  engine-driver  dropped 
the  parcel  into  the  briers.  At 
once  the  police  forgot  hunger 
and  cold  in  their  eagerness  to 
see  who  would  pick  up  the 
parcel,  but  again  they  were 
doomed  to  hours  of  weary 
waiting. 

At  last,  when  the  men  had 
nearly  reached  the  limit  of 
their  endurance  and  light  was 
almost  gone,  they  saw  a  most 
miserable  -  looking  wild  -  eyed 


man  crawling  painfully  towards 
the  patch  of  briers.  When  he 
was  within  five  yards  of  the 
parcel  Blake  called  on  him  to 
surrender,  and  every  man  cov- 
ered him  with  his  rifle. 

Game  to  the  end,  though 
unable  to  stand  on  account  of 
a  bullet-wound  in  one  leg, 
Joyce  drew  his  pistol  and 
glared  defiance  at  the  police  ; 
but  as  he  raised  himself  to  fire, 
a  fifteen-stone  Cadet,  who  had 
crept  up  silently  behind  him, 
flung  himself  on  the  famous 
gunman's  back,  and  the  long 
chase  was  over. 

Joyce  refused  to  show  Blake 
his  hiding-place,  but  afterwards 
they  learnt  from  the  owner  of 
the  wood  that  there  was  a  cave 
in  the  middle  of  the  wood 
which  had  been  used  by  robbers 
over  a  hundred  years  ago,  the 
entrance  of  which  was  com- 
pletely covered  by  thick  heather. 


VH.   THE   STRANGER  WITHIN   THE   GATES. 


After  the  loss  of  the  American 
arms  the  district  of  Ballybor 
remained  quiet  for  some  con- 
siderable time,  so  that  the 
hard-working  farmers  in  the 
country  and  respectable  shop- 
keepers in  the  town  began  to 
hope  at  last  that  the  trouble 
was  over,  and  that  they  might 
be  free  to  carry  on  their  work 
in  peace.  Unfortunately,  a 
quiet  and  peaceful  district  is 
anathema  to  the  Sinn  Fein 
G.H.Q.,  and  before  long  a 
Volunteer  flying  column  (re- 
ceived orders  to  operate  in" the 
Ballybor  district,  with  a  view 


to  stirring  up  trouble  and 
bringing  the  county  into  line 
with  the  South. 

By  this  time  the  large  mode- 
rate element  of  Sinn  Fein,  in 
other  words,  practically  every 
man  who  had  a  stake  in  the 
country  —  substantial  farmers 
with  haggards  to  burn,  and 
prosperous  shopkeepers  with 
shops  to  burn — realised  that 
they  had  backed  a  losing  horse, 
and  were  prepared  to  do  any 
mortal  thing  for  peace,  except 
help  the  police.  Unfortunately, 
the;^  farmers'  sons  and  shop- 
boys,  who,  in  the  usual  course 
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of  events,  but  for  the  war, 
would  have  been  in  the  States 
by  now,  took  quite  a  different 
view.  £20  in  the  £  rates, 
burnt  haggards,  and  ruined 
businesses  meant  nothing  to 
boys  who  paid  no  rates  nor 
owned  shops  or  farms. 

Up  to  the  winter  of  1919 
the  rebels  moved  about  the 
country  in  motors,  how,  when, 
and  where  they  liked.  Even 
during  the  time  when  every 
gallon  of  petrol  was  being  kept 
for  the  armies  in  France,  and 
the  Loyalists  were  only  allowed 
six  gallons  a  month  (on  paper), 
Be  Valera  and  his  staff  burnt 
petrol  as  freely  as  a  Connaught 
peasant  will  drink  poteen.  In 
connection  with  this,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  into 
whose  petrol  tanks  the  many 
thousands  of  gallons  of  petrol 
which  was  washed  up  on  the 
western  shores  of  Ireland  from 
torpedoed  vessels  passed,  and 
the  system  of  collection  and 
distribution. 

After  this  winter,  when  the 
use  of  cars  for  illegal  purposes 
became  more  and  more  re- 
stricted as  the  car-permit  reg- 
ulations became  s  tricter  and 
more  rigidly  enforced,  the  Vol- 
unteers began  to  make  great 
use  of  bicycles,  and  their  flying 
columns  consisted  of  cyclists 
only.  Orders  were  issued  from 
G.H.Q.  that  every  Volunteer 
must  be  able  to  ride  a  bicycle, 
and  local  commandants  were 
instructedj^to  see  that  every 
man  in  their  command  had  one. 

During  the  Mons  retreat  the 
cyclists  were  invaluable,  both 
for  fighting  small  rearguard 


actions  and  also  for  keeping  in 
contact  with  the  enemy.  Dur- 
ing the  present  war  in  Ireland, 
the  explanation  of  the  mys- 
teries of  how  men  can  shoot 
policemen  from  behind  a  wall 
and  then  disappear  into  thin 
air,  and  of  how  a  column  of 
gunmen  can  shoot  up  a  train 
in  Kerry  on  Monday  and  am- 
bush a  police  lorry  in  Clare  on 
Tuesday,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
intelligent  use  of  the  humble 
push-bike.  And  until  the  au- 
thorities round  up  every  push- 
bike  in  Ireland,  these  mysteries 
will  continue. 

As  soon  as  G.H.Q.  deter- 
mined that  the  Ballybor  dis- 
trict must  be  brought  into  line 
with  the  South,  a  small  party 
of  gunmen,  operating  at  the 
time  many  miles  to  the  south, 
received  their  orders,  and  late 
that  night  a  silent  and  ghostly 
party  of  cyclists  rode  into  the 
Ballybor  district.  At  a  certain 
cross-roads  they  were  met  by 
guides,  and  long  before  day- 
break the  gunmen  were  billeted 
in  ones  and  twos  throughout 
the  townland  of  Cloonalla. 

The  following  night  a  meeting 
of  the  local  Volunteers  was  held 
in  the  National  School,  and  the 
leader  of  the  gunmen  insisted 
that  a  police  ambush  or  an 
attack  on  the  Grouse  Lodge 
Barracks  should  take  "3  place 
within  the  next  few  nights. 
The  general  opinion  being 
against  an  attack  on  the. bar- 
racks— the  field  of  fire  was  too 
good,  and  the  Black  and  Tans 
too  handy  with  v.  their  rifles — 
it  was  settled  (by  the  gunmen) 
that  the  police  should  be  am- 
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bushed  at  a  favourable  spot 
where  the  main  road  from 
Ballybor  to  Castleport  passed 
through  a  wooded  demesne. 

The  next  morning  Father 
Tom,  the  parish  priest,  was 
besieged  by  the  young  Volun- 
teers' fathers,  men  who  had 
homes  and  haggards  to  burn, 
one  and  all  imploring  his  rever- 
ence to  prevent  an  ambush  in 
the  parish,  and  to  save  them 
from  the  wrath  of  the  Auxili- 
aries. Some  of  them,  when 
asked,  confessed  that  the  gun- 
men were  staying  in  their 
houses,  but  that  their  sons 
had  brought  them  there  with- 
out leave,  and  that  they  were 
powerless  to  get  rid  of  them. 

From  the  beginning  of  the 
movement  Father  Tom,  who 
was  young  for  a  parish  priest 
and  an  ardent  Sinn  Feiner  in 
theory,  had  been  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  district,  and  even 
when  burning  houses  and  hag- 
gards began  to  follow  murder- 
ous ambuscades  in  far-away 
Co.  Cork  as  surely  as  day  fol- 
lows night,  he  still  felt  a  thrill 
of  pride  for  his  countrymen 
who  were  giving  their  all  for 
freedom,  and  became  a  fiercer 
Sinn  Feiner  than  ever ;  but 
an  ambush  (and  the  sequel)  in 
his  own  beloved  parish  was  a 
very  different  thing,  and  a 
calamity  to  be  avoided  at  all 
costs  (his  house  stood  high, 
and  would  give  a  splendid  view 
at  night  of  burning  houses  and 
haggards),  and  there  was  obvi- 
ously no  time  to  lose. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday, 
and  at  mass  Father  Tom,  who 
was  a  fine  preacher,  thundered 


forth  from  the  altar.  A  vivid 
imagination  stimulated  his  elo- 
quence to  such  a  pitch  that  he 
reduced  most  of  the  older  mem- 
bers of  his  flock  to  tears. 

He  told  them  that  it  had 
come  to  his  ears  that  certain 
men  in  the  parish  were  har- 
bouring strangers  within  their 
gates,  and  that  these  strangers 
had  been  trying  to  incite  young 
and  innocent  boys  to  murder 
policemen.  He  then  described 
the  result  of  an  ambush — how 
houses  were  burnt  to  the  ground 
and  women  and  little  children 
were  turned  out  on  the  road 
on  a  winter's  night  (he  did  not 
mention  the  men,  knowing  that 
by  then  they  would  be  up  in 
the  mountains),  and  how  inno- 
cent men  were  shot  in  their 
beds  before  the  eyes  of  then- 
wives  ;  but  he  said  nothing 
about  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  murdered  policemen. 
Finally,  he  warned  his  flock 
against  the  strangers,  who  would 
fade  away  before  the  wrath 
of  the  soldiers  and  Auxiliaries 
fell  on  the  parish,  and  com- 
manded that  they  should  be 
instantly  turned  out  under  the 
direst  penalties.  And  with  a 
last  curse  on  the  strangers  he 
left  the  chapel. 

If  Father  Tom  had  thundered 
from  the  altar  against  am- 
bushes many,  many  months 
before,  instead  of  openly  en- 
couraging the  Volunteers,  the 
result  might  have  been  very 
different ;  but  a  leader  of  men 
who  gives  an  order  to-day  and 
a  counter-order  to-morrow  is 
rarely  obeyed.  That  night  it 
was  learnt  that  a  party  of 
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military  would  proceed  from 
Castleport  to  Ballybor  on  Wed- 
nesday night,  and  it  was  settled 
to  ambush  them  at  the  spot 
chosen  in  the  demesne,  the 
gunmen  promising  that  a  car- 
load of  arms  and  bombs  would 
arrive  in  time  for  the  ambush, 
and  also  a  doctor. 

In  the  Cloonalla  district  there 
lived,  nowadays  a  rara  avis  in 
the  west  of  Ireland,  a  Protes- 
tant farmer  of  the  old  yeoman 
type  so  well  known  in  England, 
and  a  staunch  Loyalist.  To 
his  house  there  came  on  that 
Sunday  night  two  of  the  lead- 
ing farmers,  who  told  him  the 
whole  story  of  the  proposed 
ambush,  and  begged  him  to 
warn  the  police. 

The  chapel  of  Cloonalla 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
parish,  close  to  a  cross-roads, 
and  on  that  Wednesday  morn- 
ing the  inhabitants  woke  up 
to  find  a  kilted  sentry  on 
guard  at  the  cross-roads,  and 
before  most  of  them  could 
get  out  of  bed,  two  companies 
of  Highlanders,  guided  by 
Blake,  were  hard  at  work 
searching  every  house  for 
strangers. 

Blake  had  brought  with  him 
two  old  regular  R.I.C.  ser- 
geants, men  who  had  been 
stationed  in  the  district  for 
years,  and  who  knew  every 
man,  young  and  old ;  but  the 
gunmen  had  been  in  trouble 
before,  and  were  not  to  be 
caught  so  easily. 

They  were  all  young  men  and 
clean  shaved,  and  before  the 
police  and  Highlanders  entered 
any  of  their  billets,  one  and  all 


were  dressed  as  women  with 
shawls  over  their  heads  ;  and 
in  one  house,  where  two  of 
them  had  been  billeted,  the 
Highlanders  found  a  young 
woman  sitting  on  a  stool  by. 
the  fire,  nursing  a  baby  under 
her  shawl,  while  another  pretty 
shawled  girl  was  preparing 
breakfast  for  the  young  mother. 
A  big  Highlander  could  not 
resist  giving  her  a  glad  eye, 
little  knowing  that  "  she  "  was 
a  notorious  gunman,  and  want- 
ed to  the  tune  of  a  thousand 
pounds  for  the  brutal  murder 
of  a  D.I.  as  he  was  leaving 
church. 

The  only  result  of  the  raid 
was  the  finding  of  an  old  shot- 
gun in  the  bed  of  the  local 
blacksmith,  a  man  who  had 
always  defied  the  local  Volun- 
teers, and  kept  a  gun  for  poach- 
ing oniy,  and  who  was  taken 
off  to  Ballybor  Barracks  amidst 
the  jeers  of  everybody.  How- 
ever, in  a  few  days  they  realised 
how  useful  and  necessary  a 
person  a  smith  is  in  a  country 
district,  and  before  the  week 
was  out  the  whole  townland 
was  clamouring  for  the  smith's 
release. 

However,  the  raid  had  good 
results ;  the  Volunteers  re- 
fused point-blank  to  carry  out 
the  ambush  on  Wednesday 
night,  though  the  gunmen 
stayed  until  that  day,  making 
every  endeavour  to  bring  it 
off.  Finding  it  was  useless, 
they  disappeared  that  night 
as  silently  as  they  had  come, 
promising  to  return  shortly  in 
greater  numbers. 

The  whole  district  heaved  a 
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sigh  of  relief  when  it  was  known 
that  there  were  no  longer  any 
strangers  within  the  gates,  and 
settled  down  to  farm  and  lead 
the  life  God  meant  them  to 
live,  and  hoped  against  hope 
that  they  might  never  see  a 
cursed  stranger  again,  be  he 
gunman  or  Auxiliary.  Blake 
let  it  be  known  that  it  was  a 
case  of  no  ambush,  no  Auxili- 
aries, and  every  farmer  in  the 
district  was  quite  content  to 
keep  his  side  of  the  bargain. 

But  peace  was  not  yet  to  be 
the  portion  of  Cloonalla.  With- 
in three  weeks  of  the  first  gun- 
man leaving,  a  party  of  twenty 
arrived  on  a  wild  winter's 
night,  and,  as  on  the  former 
occasion,  as  silently  dispersed 
to  their  allotted  billets.  This 
time  the  leader  of  the  gunmen 
did  not  ask  the  local  Volun- 
teers to  help,  but  ordered  them 
to  carry  out  the  ambush  in  the 
wooded  demesne  on  the  main 
road  from  Castleport  to  Bally- 
bor,  as  previously  arranged. 

The  gunmen  did  not  appear 
during  the  daytime  at  all,  and 
had  been  nearly  a  week  in  the 
district  before  Father  Tom 
heard  of  their  arrival.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  priest  was  very 
ill  with  influenza  at  the  time, 
and  before  he  could  take 
any  action  the  damage  was 
done. 

As  usual,  the  scene  of  the 
ambush  was  laid  with  great 
cleverness.  Between  the  two 
entrance-gates  of  the  demesne 
on  the  main  road  there  was  a 
sharp  rise  in  the  form  of  an 
S  bend,  with  a  thick  thorn 
hedge  on  each  side  of  the 


middle  of  this  bend.  Where 
the  rise  was  steepest,  there  was 
a  lane  leading  to  the  keeper's 
house,  about  fifty  yards  from 
the  road,  and  at  the  entrance 
of  this  lane  the  gunmen  laid  a 
mine  in  the  main  road  to  be 
fired  by  an  electric  wire  run- 
ning towards  the  keeper's  house. 
After  laying  the  mine  they 
forced  the  road  contractor  of 
that  part  of  the  road  to  cart 
broken  stones  and  lay  them 
right  across  the  road  over  the 
mine,  so  that  all  traces  of  the 
mine  were  hidden. 

The  day  after  the  mine  had 
been  laid  word  came  to  Cloon- 
alla that  the  police  had  arrested 
three  men  in  Ballybor  during 
the  previous  night,  and  that 
it  was  thought  that  the  pris- 
oners would  be  sent  to  Castle- 
port  that  night  in  a  Crossley 
under  a  strong  police  escort. 
As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  the 
gunmen,  after  parking  their 
bicycles  in  a  wood  of  the 
demesne,  collected  all  the  Vol- 
unteers they  could  induce  or 
force  to  accompany  them,  and 
made  their  way  across  country 
to  the  scene  of  the  ambush. 

The  night  was  unusually  fine 
with  a  full  moon,  and  two 
hours  after  the  Volunteers  and 
gunmen  had  taken  up  their 
positions,  the  peculiar  note  of 
a  Crossley  engine  could  be 
distinctly  heard  approaching 
at  a  great  pace  from  the  Bally- 
bor direction.  The  gunman 
who  had  laid  the  mine  was  a 
first-class  electrician,  and  as 
the  car  tore  past  the  lane  there 
was  a  blinding  flash,  followed 
by  a  terrific  roar,  and  the  car 
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seemed  to  jump  clean  off  the 
road  and  then  collapse  in  a 
burning  heap  on  the  road. 

With  the  roar  of  the  mine 
the  ambushers  opened  a  heavy 
fire  on  the  car,  but  receiving 
no  reply  they  quickly  ceased 
fire,  waiting  to  see  what  would 
happen  next.  But  the  mine 
had  done  its  work  only  too 
well,  and  the  only  sounds 
which  could  be  heard  were  the 
groans  of  dying  men  amid  the 
burning  ruins  of  the  car.  After 
some  minutes  two  policemen 
rolled  out  of  the  end  of  the 
car  and  lay  on  the  highroad, 
one  man  with  both  his  legs 
paralysed,  crying  piteously  for 
water,  and  the  second  with 
part  of  his  head  blown  away 
by  a  flat-nosed  bullet,  crying 
for  a  priest. 

Up  to  this  point  the  leader 
of  the  gunmen  had  taken  charge 
of  all  the  proceedings,  and  when 
the  Volunteers  were  collected 
on  the  road  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
they  still  waited  for  orders. 
However,  after  five  minutes, 
as  no  order  was  given,  they 
began  to  look  for  their  leader, 
suddenly  to  realise  that  every 
gunman  had  faded  away. 

At  once  every  Volunteer 
started  to  make  his  way  home 
as  fast  as  he  could,  and  within 
two  minutes  the  only  occupants 
of  the  road  were  the  two  dying 
policemen,  lying  like  two  black 
logs  in  the  white  moonlight. 
Presently  a  terror  -  stricken 
keeper  crept  out  of  his  house, 
and  as  soon  as  his  scattered 
wits  could  take  in  the  situation, 
he  got  out  his  bicycle  and  rode 
into  Ballybor  for  help. 


Long  before  day  broke  col- 
umns of.  soldiers,  E.I.C.,  and 
Auxiliaries  concentrated  on  and 
met  at  that  horrible  scene  on 
the  road  between  the  two 
demesne  gates,  and  shortly 
afterwards  broke  like  a  tornado 
on  the  townland  of  Cloonalla, 
and  Father  Tom,  from  his 
bedroom  window,  saw  his  worst 
fears  realised.  When  daylight 
came  the  parish  was  at  last 
clear  of  all  strangers  and  aven- 
gers, but  at  a  terrible  price. 

A  quick-witted  policeman  re- 
membered that  the  only  lime- 
stone road  in  Cloonalla  was 
the  road  from  Ballybor  to 
Castleport,  so  that  it  was  easy 
to  tell  in  a  house  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  boots  if  any  man  of 
that  household  had  been  pre- 
sent at  the  ambush,  and  that 
night  the  fathers  suffered  for 
the  sins  of  their  sons,  and  the 
sons  paid  the  full  price  of  the 
gunmen's  crime. 

Like  good  soldiers,  the  gun- 
men carefully  thought  out  their 
line  of  retreat  before  the  am- 
bush took  place.  They  found 
that  a  broad  river  ran  through 
the  demesne  parallel  to  and 
about  400  yards  from  the  main 
road,  that  the  nearest  bridges 
above  and  below  were  five 
miles  away,  and  that  across 
the  river  ran  a  range  of  wild 
and  desolate  country.  In  a 
wood  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
they  found  fishing-boats,  used 
for  netting  salmon  during  the 
summer-time,  and  before  the 
ambush  the  leader  sent  two 
of  his  men  to  collect  all  these 
boats  at  a  certain  part  of  the 
river,  and  to  remain  there  in 
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readiness  to  take  the  remainder 
and  their  bicycles  across.  As 
soon  as  the  ambush  was  over 
they  collected  their  bicycles, 
crossed  the  river,  and  were 
soon  riding  through  a  little- 


known  pass  in  the  mountains 
on  their  way  to  carry  on  their 
devil's  work  in  a  part  of  the 
country  many  miles  removed 
from  the  scene  of  the  Cloonalla 
ambush. 


.   MR  BRIGGS'   ISLAND. 


Several  years  before  the  late 
war  there  lived  in  the  suburbs 
of  London  a  prosperous  stock- 
broker, by  name  Benjamin 
Briggs,  a  lonely  bachelor,  an 
ardent  fisherman,  and  a  man 
of  simple  and  kindly  nature. 
Every  year  Mr  Briggs  spent 
his  entire  summer  holidays 
fishing  in  Scotland  or  Wales, 
and  it  was  not  until  after 
hearing  a  friend  at  his  club 
recounting  the  wonderful  fish- 
ing that  he  had  had  in  Ireland 
that  he  turned  his  attention  to 
that  country. 

One  afternoon,  when  passing 
through  Euston  Station,  a  fam- 
ous poster  of  Connemara  caught 
Mr  Briggs'  eye,  and  the  follow- 
ing summer  he  made  a  com- 
plete tour  of  that  delightful 
country  of  mountains,  moors, 
and  rivers.  So  charmed  was  he 
with  the  scenery  and  the  per- 
fect manners  of  the  peasants 
that  he  determined  to  see  more 
of  the  country,  and  on  a  fine 
summer's  afternoon  found  him- 
self in  the  little  town  of  Bally  - 
bor,  reputed  to  be  one  of  the 
best  fishing  centres  in  Ireland. 

During  a  walk  through  the 
town  before  dinner,  he  hap- 
pened to  see  a  large  notice  in 
an  auctioneer's  window,  offer- 
ing for  sale,  at  what  seemed 


to  Mr  Briggs  a  very  low  figure, 
a  fishing-lodge  on  an  island 
in  the  middle  of  a  large  lake, 
famous  for  its  salmon,  trout, 
and  pike-fishing,  and  distant 
about  six  miles  from  the  town  of 
Ballybor.  The  notice  also  stated 
that  the  auctioneer  would  be 
glad  to  give  full  particulars, 
and  that  the  lucky  buyer  could 
obtain  immediate  possession. 

Now  many  of  us  have  cher- 
ished a  secret  longing  to  possess 
an  island,  no  doubt  an  after- 
math from  reading  *  Eobinson 
Crusoe '  when  very  young,  pos- 
sibly in  the  sea  if  one  has  a 
weakness  for  that  element,  or,  if 
not,  in  the  middle  of  some  large 
lake  full  of  salmon  and  trout. 
From  childhood  Mr  Briggs  had 
had  two  great  longings — first, 
to  be  a  successful  fisherman, 
and  secondly,  to  possess  an 
island,  to  which  he  could  event- 
ually retire  and  fish  all  day  and 
every  day. 

The  following  morning,  after 
an  interview  with  the  auction- 
eer, he  drove  out  to  the  lake 
on  an  outside  car,  was  duly 
met  by  the  caretaker,  Pat 
Lyden,  with  a  boat,  fell  in  love 
at  sight  with  a  comfortable 
little  six-roomed  lodge  built 
on  the  shore  of  a  small  green 
island  far  out  in  the  lake  and 
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commanding  glorious  views  of 
mountains  and  water,  and  on 
his  return  to  Ballybor  he  wast- 
ed no  time  in  completing  the 
purchase.  The  following  day 
he  moved  to  the  island,  and 
spent  a  happy  fortnight  fishing 
with  Pat  Lyden  before  return- 
ing to  England. 

From  the  outbreak  of  war 
until  1920  Mr  Briggs  was  unable 
to  visit  Ireland,  but  during  the 
summer  of  that  year  he  de- 
cided to  retire,  and  after  dis- 
posing of  his  business  and 
suburban  home,  set  out  for 
Ballybor,  meaning  to  spend  the 
rest  of  the  year  fishing  on  Lake 
Moyra.  On  a  dull  morning  he 
landed  at  Kingstown,  as  en- 
thusiastic as  a  schoolboy  on 
his  first  sporting  trip,  and 
longing  to  see  his  beloved  island 
once  more. 

Mr  Briggs  only  read  one 
newspaper, — a  paper  once  fam- 
ous throughout  the  world  for  its 
impartial  and  patriotic  news 
and  complete  freedom  from 
party  taint, — and  he  had  not 
the  remotest  idea  that  the  Ire- 
land of  1914  and  the  Ireland 
of  1920  were  two  very  different 
countries.  But  so  simple  was 
the  little  man's  nature  that  he 
did  not  realise  the  state  of  the 
country  until  he  reached  a 
small  junction  about  sixteen 
miles  from  Ballybor,  and  where 
he  had  to  change. 

Here  he  had  some  time  to 
wait,  and  while  walking  up  and 
down  the  platform  a  long- 
haired wild-eyed  stranger  sidled 
up  to  him  and  asked  if  he  was 
Mr  Briggs  ;  and  on  learning 
that  he  was,  the  stranger  ad- 


vised him  to  return  to  England 
at  once,  as  the  air  on  Lough 
Moyra  was  very  unhealthy  at 
present.  This  greatly  disturbed 
Mr  Briggs,  but  he  determined 
to  take  no  notice  of  the  mys- 
terious warning,  and,  taking 
his  seat  in  the  train,  began  to 
read  his  papers  again. 

Shortly  before  the  train  was 
due  to  start  a  small  party  of 
British  soldiers,  under  a  N.C.O., 
marched  on  to  the  platform, 
and  proceeded  to  take  their 
seats  in  a  third-class  carriage. 
At  once  the  engine-driver,  fire- 
man, and  guard  packed  up 
their  kits  and  prepared  to 
leave  the  station.  The  station- 
master  did  his  best  to  induce 
them  to  take  the  train  on  to 
Ballybor,  but  not  one  yard 
would  they  go  as  long  as  a 
British  soldier  remained  in  the 
train ;  and  in  the  end  they 
marched  out  of  the  station, 
amid  the  laughter  of  the  sol- 
diers, who  continued  to  keep 
their  seats.  The  civilian  pas- 
sengers now  left  the  train,  and 
Mr  Briggs  found  himself  dumped 
with  all  his  kit  on  the  platform. 

For  some  time  he  sat  there, 
feeling  sure  that  in  the  end 
the  train  would  start,  but  after 
two  hours  he  gave  it  up,  and 
wired  to  a  garage  in  Ballybor 
for  a  car  to  be  sent  to  the 
junction.  After  a  further  wait 
of  three  hours  a  car  turned  up, 
and  late  that  evening  Mr  Briggs 
arrived  at  the  hotel  at  Ballybor, 
weary  and  quite  bewildered. 
He  seemed  to  have  wandered 
into  a  South  American  repub- 
lic instead  of  into  the  old  and 
pleasant  Ireland. 
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After  breakfast  the  next 
morning  he  determined  to  call 
on  his  old  friend  the  D.I. 
before  leaving  for  the  lake,  but 
he  hardly  recognised  the  police 
barracks,  which  had  been  trans- 
formed from  a  homely  white- 
washed house  into  a  sand- 
bagged and  steel-shuttered  fort. 
Here  he  found  that  his  old 
friend  had  retired  on  pension, 
and  in  his  stead  reigned  a 
young  and  soldier-like  D.I., 
with  a  row  of  orders  and  war 
ribbons  on  his  breast.  Mr 
Briggs  introduced  himself,  but 
found  that  neither  the  D.I. 
nor  the  Head  Constable  had 
ever  heard  of  either  Mr  Briggs 
or  his  island,  but  they  told 
him  that  only  the  previous 
day  a  police  lorry  had  been 
ambushed  on  the  road  to  the 
lake,  and  advised  him  to  return 
to  England. 

However,  having  got  so  far, 
Mr  Briggs  determined  to  see 
his  island,  come  what  might ; 
and  after  a  lot  of  difficulty, 
and  at  a  very  high  price,  a 
driver  was  at  last  found  with 
sufficient  courage  to  drive  him 
out  to  the  place  where  Lyden 
was  to  meet  him. 

Lyden  was  a  typical  western 
peasant,  and  on  former  visits 
Mr  Briggs  had  asked  no  better 
amusement  than  to  listen  to  his 
quaint  remarks  and  stories  for 
hours  on  end  whilst  fishing ; 
but,  like  the  rest  of  the  people, 
he  now  seemed  a  different 
being.  During  the  row  out 
to  the  island  he  did  not  utter 
a  dozen  words,  and  long  before 
they  landed  on  the  little  stone 
quay  Mr  Briggs  had  ceased  to 


ask  the  man  any  questions. 
After  his  long  absence  the 
island  appeared  more  enchant- 
ing than  ever,  and  from  the 
kitchen  chimney  he  could  see 
the  blue  turf  smoke  rising  in 
the  still  summer's  air,  remind- 
ing him  of  Mrs  Ly den's  good 
cooking. 

On  approaching  the  house  he 
was  startled  to  hear  loud  talk- 
ing and  laughter  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  on  entering  found 
the  room  full  of  strangers, 
eating  a  hearty  meal.  At  the 
head  of  the  table  sat  a  soldierly- 
looking  man,  who  wished  Mr 
Briggs  good-day,  and  asked 
who  the  devil  he  might  be. 

On  first  hearing  the  voices, 
Mr  Briggs  had  jumped  to  the 
natural  conclusion  that  a  fish- 
ing party  had  landed  and  asked 
Mrs  Lyden  to  give  them  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  he  was  pre- 
pared to  welcome  them  as 
became  a  host ;  but  to  be 
asked  who  the  devil  he  might 
be,  in  his  own  house,  was  the 
last  straw  of  the  nightmare, 
and  transformed  him  from  a 
mild  English  gentleman  into 
a  foaming  fury.  However,  the 
only  effect  on  the  strangers 
of  Mr  Briggs'  rage  was  to  move 
them  to  greater  mirth,  and  as 
he  rushed  out  of  the  room  he 
heard  one  man  saying  that  they 
must  have  sent  them  a  lunatic 
this  time. 

In  the  kitchen  he  found 
Mrs  Lyden  in  tears,  and  expla- 
nations soon  followed.  For 
some  time  past  the  island  had 
been  used  as  a  Sinn  Fein 
internment  camp,  and  his  un- 
bidden guests  consisted  of  a 
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British  colonel,  two  subalterns, 
a  D.I.,  and  a  magistrate  from 
a  neighbouring  county,  who 
had  given  trouble  to  the  Volun- 
teers by  insisting  on  holding 
Petty  Sessions  Courts  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  newly-established 
Sinn  Fein  Courts. 

Eealising  that  he  was  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  house,  he 
returned  to  the  dining-room, 
explained  this  extraordinary 
situation  to  his  fellow-prisoners, 
and  then  joined  them  at  their 
meal.  When  he  had  finished 
he  went  for  a  stroll  with  the 
colonel,  who  explained  matters 
more  fully  to  him.  Most  of 
the  prisoners  had  been  on  the 
island  for  some  time,  and  so 
far  had  found  no  chance  of 
attempting  to  escape.  The 
colonel  himself  had  been  cap- 
tured whilst  salmon-fishing  on 
a  river  in  the  South,  and  then 
brought  blindfolded  at  night 
in  a  car  to  Lough  Moyra. 

On  inspecting  the  boat-house, 
Mr  Briggs  found  that  all  his 
boats  had  gone,  even  the  one 
Lyden  had  rowed  him  out  in, 
which  the  colonel  told  him  had 
been  brought  over  from  an- 
other island,  where  their  guards 
lived,  and  that  the  guards 
must  have  returned  in  her; 
further,  that  they  were  visited 
every  second  day  by  these 
guards,  who  brought  them  food, 
for  which  they  had  to  pay  a 
stiff  price. 

The  colonel  had  unearthed 
two  packs  of  patience  cards, 
and  the  three  soldiers,  with  the 
D.I.  for  a  fourth,  played  bridge 
from  after  breakfast  until  they 
went  to  bed.  In  the  sitting- 


room  there  was  a  small  library 
of  Mr  Briggs'  favourite  books, 
and  these  kept  the  rest  of  the 
party  from  drowning  them- 
selves in  the  lake. 

Two  days  after  his  arrival, 
and  just  as  he  was  thinking 
about  retiring  for  the  night, 
Lyden  came  in  to  say  that  an 
officer  wished  to  speak  to  Mr 
Briggs  outside,  and  on  follow- 
ing Lyden  he  found  a  man 
dressed  in  a  wonderful  green 
uniform  waiting  at  the  front 
door.  The  officer  informed 
Mr  Briggs  that  he  had  come  to 
take  him  to  a  republican  court, 
which  was  to  be  held  that  night 
on  the  mainland,  and  where 
the  case  of  the  Eepublic 
v.  Briggs  would  be  heard.  Mr 
Briggs  had  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing  as  a  republican 
court,  but  could  get  no  further 
information  from  the  gentle- 
man in  green,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  party  set  out  in  a 
boat  for  the  mainland. 

By  the  time  they  landed^  it 
was  quite  dark,  and  after  a 
walk  of  about  twenty  minutes 
they  arrived  at  a  large  building, 
which  Mr  Briggs  recognised  as 
Cloonalla  chapel,  and  here  the 
officer  handed  him  over  to  a 
local  publican,  who  told  him 
to  follow  him  into  the  chapel. 
Inside  there  was  a  large  crowd 
of  country  people,  while  at  one 
end  was  a  raised  table,  at 
which  were  seated  the  three 
judges — two  in  civilian  attire, 
and  the  third  in  the  clothes  of 
a  priest. 

After  his  eyes  had  got  accus- 
tomed to  the  poor  light  of  the 
few  oil -lamps,  Mr  Briggs  re- 
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cognised  in  the  presiding  judge 
the  parish  priest  of  a  neighbour- 
ing parish,  and  in  the  other  two 
judges  a  butcher  and  a  good- 
for-nothing  painter  from  Bally- 
bor.  At  the  time  of  his  entry 
a  river  fishing-rights  case  was 
before  the  court,  with  a  Bally- 
bor  solicitor  acting  for  the 
defendant,  while  another  well- 
known  solicitor  from  the  same 
town  acted  as  "  Eepublican 
Prosecutor." 

After  a  time  the  case  of  the 
Republic  v.  Briggs  came  on 
for  hearing,  and  Mr  Briggs 
learnt,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment, that  they  proposed  to 
take  his  island  and  fishing 
rights  on  Lough  Moyra  from 
him  compulsorily  for  the  sum 
of  £200,  to  be  paid  in  Bail 
Eirean  Bonds,  whatever  they 
might  be,  and  that  he  was  to 
be  deported  to  England  as 
soon  as  convenient.  At  the 
end  of  the  case  the  presiding 
judge  asked  Mr  Briggs  if  he 
had  any  objection,  but  he 
wisely  refused  to  say  anything, 
and  shortly  afterwards  was 
handed  over  to  the  green 
officer,  who  took  him  back 
to  the  island. 

A  few  days  after,  as  Mr  Briggs 
was  sitting  disconsolately  on  a 
rock  at  the  north  end  of  the 
island,  gazing  across  the  lake 
and  wondering  if  he  would 
ever  fish  there  again,  he  heard 
the  distant  hum  of  a  motor- 
engine,  and  in  a  short  time 
saw  a  'plane  approaching  the 
island  from  the  south-east. 
Wild  with  excitement,  he  dashed 
into  the  house,  calling  the 
colonel  to  come  out  at  once. 
The  colonel  got  up  from  the 


card-table,  and  on  seeing  the 
'plane  quickly  collected  all  the 
sheets  and  blankets  he  could 
find,  and  hurriedly  spread  them 
out  in  the  form  of  rough  letters, 
spelling  the  word  "  HELP  "  on 
the  grass  in  front  of  the  house, 
and  then  ran  down  to  the  end 
of  the  quay,  where  he  waved  a 
sheet  frantically  over  his  head. 

For  what  seemed  an  age  to 
the  prisoners,  the  'plane  took 
no  notice  of  the  colonel's  sig- 
nals ;  then,  to  their  great 
joy,  the  pilot  cut  off  his  engine, 
dropped  to  about  800  feet,  and 
flew  low  over  the  island,  turned, 
flew  over  the  island  again,  and 
then  made  off  at  full  speed 
in  a^southerly  direction.  That 
night  none  of  the  prisoners 
slept  a  wink,  expecting  every 
minute  to  hear  the  sounds  of 
their  deliverers'  approach. 

On  the  return  of  the  'plane 
to  the  aerodrome  a  cipher 
message  was  at  once  despatched 
to  Blake,  with  instructions  to 
investigate  the  trouble  on  the 
island ;  but,  as  usual,  the 
message  was  delayed  in  the 
post  office,  and  received  too 
late  to  take  any  action  that 
evening.  On  inquiry,  Blake 
found  that,  though  formerly 
two  police  boats  were  kept  on 
the  lake  for  the  purpose  of 
raiding  poteen -makers  on  the 
islands,  some  time  ago  these 
boats  had  been  burnt,  and  there 
was  no  means  of  getting  out 
to  the  islands. 

Early  the  next  morning  the 
police  borrowed  a  motor-launch 
lying  in  the  river  at  Ballybor, 
and  with  difficulty  mounted  it 
on  a  commandeered  lorry.  Tak- 
ing a  strong  police  force  with 
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them,  Blake  and  Jones  then 
set  out  for  the  lake,  deciding 
to  launch  the  boat  at  a  bay 
close  to  Cloonalla  chapel.  Here 
the  road  ran  about  fifty  yards 
from  the  lake,  but  by  the 
aid  of  rollers  they  soon  got 
the  launch  off  the  lorry  and 
afloat. 

Leaving  a  guard  over  the 
cars  and  lorry,  the  police  then 
set  out  for  the  islands,  and  all 
went  well  until  they  reached 
the  neck  of  the  bay,  which  was 
only  about  200  yards  wide. 
Here  they  came  under  heavy 
rifle- fire  from  the  north  shore, 
the  attackers  being  hidden 
amongst  bushes  and  the  ruins 
of  an  old  cottage. 

Unfortunately  one  of  the 
first  shots  cut  the  magneto 
wire,  and  the  launch  at  once 
started  to  drift  helplessly  in 
the  wind  towards  the  attackers. 
While  Blake  repaired  the  wire, 
Jones  swept  the  attackers  with 
a  Lewis  gun,  which  quickly 
smothered  their  fire,  and  the 
wire  being  soon  repaired,  the 
launch  got  under  way  again, 
and  made  for  the  open  lake  at 
full  speed. 

Blake  had  never  been  on 
Lough  Moyra  before,  but  had 
brought  with  him  a  sergeant 
who  had  often  taken  part  in 
poteen  raids  on  the  islands  in 
former  days.  On  looking  at 
an  Ordnance  map  he  found 
that  there  were  two  large  is- 
lands— one  with  only  a  fishing- 
lodge  marked  on  it,  and  the 
other  with  seven  houses  shown 
— and  on  the  sergeant's  advice 
they  made  for  the  latter,  on 
the  assumption  that  something 
must  have  gone  wrong  with 


their  boats,  and  that  the  people 
might  be  short  of  food. 

When  within  about  400  yards 
of  the  island  they  again  came 
under  rifle  -  fire,  and  realising 
that  they  had  called  at  the 
wrong  house,  and  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  effect  a  landing 
except  at  a  heavy  loss,  they 
changed  their  course  and  made 
for  the  second  island ;  but 
before  they  got  half-way  a 
boat  put  out  from  the  first 
island,  and  made  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  far  shore. 

The  launch  was  fairly  fast, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  they 
were  within  600  yards  of  the 
boat,  when  Blake  fired  a  single 
shot  as  a  signal  to  it  to  stop. 
In  reply  the  boat  opened  fire 
on  the  launch,  but  one  short 
burst  of  Lewis-gun  fire  quickly 
brought  them  to  their  senses, 
and  the  occupants  put  up  their 
hands. 

After  disarming  these  men 
Blake  took  their  boat  in  tow, 
and  this  time  succeeded  in 
reaching  Mr  Briggs'  island 
safely,  where  he  was  astonished 
to  meet  the  prisoners  on  the 
quay,  and  more  especially  the 
D.I.,  who  had  been  missing 
for  some  time,  and  of  whom  all 
hope  had  been  given  up.  The 
whole  party  then  set  off  for 
the  mainland,  found  that  the 
guard  had  successfully  beaten 
off  an  attack  on  the  cars,  and 
eventually  all  returned  safely 
to  Ballybor  with  only  two 
constables  slightly  wounded. 

Two  days  afterwards  Mr 
Briggs  embarked  on  the  s.s. 
Cockatoo,  bound  for  England, 
where  he  will  probably  remain 
until  the  war  in  Ireland  is  over. 
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MUSINGS   WITHOUT  METHOD. 


A  LAND  OF  UNEXPLOITED  ROMANCE — RIO — THE  NEGRO  S  PARADISE 
AND    A   CONTRAST. 


IT  was  once  said  by  a  French- 
man that  Africa  began  at  the 
Pyrenees.     With  greater  truth 
may   it   be   said   that   Lisbon 
is    the    beginning    of    Brazil. 
The  colour  and  movement  of 
South  America  are  already  sug- 
gested in  the  capital  of  Portu- 
gal,   shabby   though   it   seems 
to-day    after    a    bloody    and 
superfluous    revolution.      And 
if    at    Lisbon    your    mind    be 
attuned  to  what  is   to   come, 
you    hear    the    music    of    the 
South    yet    more    clearly    at 
Madeira.     Whatever  is  exotic 
in  nature  (and  in  art)  begins 
to    show    itself.      The    archi- 
tecture, such  as  it  is,  and  the 
vegetation  are  alike  heralds  of 
what  is   to   follow.     And  yet 
when  you  have  passed  a  few 
weeks  in  Brazil  you   discover 
that  it  is  but  a  fragile  chain 
which    links    the    New   World 
with  the  Old.  The  resemblances 
between   the   Motherland   and 
the   daughter  which   has   out- 
stripped her  in  size  and  wealth, 
lie   upon    the    surface.      They 
are  there  for  all  men  to  see. 
To    the    eye    Lisbon    is    the 
harbinger,  so  to  say,  of  Brazil. 
An  inquiring  mind  will  discern 
a  profound  difference  between 
the  busy  capital  of  Brazil  and 
that  which  was  historically  the 
parent  city. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Brazil- 
ians   do    not    look    with    too 


kindly  an  eye  upon  the  cradle 
of  their  race.     They  have  out- 
grown in  size  and  courage  the 
Portugal  which  gave  them  birth. 
They    have    too    readily    for- 
gotten the  old  adventurers  who 
sailed  the  seas  in  search  of  new 
lands,    which    they    not    only 
found  but   held.     This   is   no 
record  of  disgrace.     It  is  but 
the   story   of   all   the   conquis- 
tadors    and     buccaneers    that 
ever  left  their  own  homes  in 
quest  of  spices  and  rubies  and 
gold.     And  the  Brazilians  are 
the    more    forgetful    of    their 
past  because  in  the  race  for 
life    and    wealth    they    have 
turned    their    back    resolutely 
upon    their    own    remarkable 
history.     Theirs  is  a  country 
without    a    visible     sense    of 
tradition.    They  have  cut  them- 
selves off  from  a  long  record 
of  noble  deeds,  and,  like  other 
citizens    of   new   worlds,    they 
believe  that  the  present  is  the 
essential    necessary   tie   which 
binds  a  dead  and  useless  yester- 
day to  that  which  matters  most 
highly    in    their    esteem  —  a 
prosperous,      triumphing      to- 
morrow. 

To  an  Englishman,  then, 
Brazil  gives  an  impression  of 
newness.  For  we  Englishmen, 
whether  we  know  it  or  not, 
lean  heavily  upon  the  past. 
We  build  our  homes  and  we 
shape  our  opinions  for  all  time. 
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Even  the  institutions  which 
we  are  always  attempting  to 
abolish  survive  the  hostility  of 
the  demagogues.  How  many 
times  has  feudalism  been  de- 
stroyed and  come  to  life  again  ? 
Our  history,  turned  to  living 
romance  by  the  wizard  hands 
of  Shakespeare  and  Scott,  is 
an  intimate  part  of  our  in- 
heritance. Kings  and  queens, 
poets  and  captains,  long  since 
dead  and  turned  to  clay,  are 
to  our  imagination  familiar 
figures.  Even  though  the  name 
of  the  greatest  meat-packer 
who  ever  covered  the  earth 
with  his  clattering  tins  escapes 
us,  we  still  remember  with  a 
kind  of  affection  Elizabeth, 
the  virgin  queen,  and  the  poets 
and  heroes  who  lent  lustre  to 
her  reign.  The  Brazilians,  on 
the  other  hand,  turn  away 
with  indifference  from  their 
splendid  and  ample  past.  It 
is  not  as  though  they  had  no 
memories  in  which  to  take  a 
just  pride.  The  discovery  of 
their  land  by  the  Portuguese ; 
its  ultimate  settlement,  in  spite 
of  the  aggression  of  France  and 
Holland  ;  the  wonderful  legend 
of  Eldorado  ;  the  perilous  ill- 
fated  voyage  of  the  gallant 
Ealeigh ;  the  foundation  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  by  Mem  de 
Sa ;  the  dramatic  escape  of 
Dom  JoSo  from  Lisbon,  his 
governance,  his  empire  across 
the  sea  ;  the  sudden  disastrous 
departure  of  Dom  Pedro  from 
Brazil  in  1889 — here  is  the 
material  of  a  vast  deal  of 
history  and  romance.  If  only 
a  Walter  Scott  could  be  born 
in  Brazil  to  revivify  the  past, 


and  to  give  the  Brazilians  a 
worthy  delight  in  their  native 
land  and  its  legends,  there 
might  perhaps  be  a  change 
of  thought  throughout  the 
country.  The  debt  which  we 
owe  to  our  poets  is  plain  for  all 
to  see.  From  the  time  when 
Bishop  Percy  began  to  gather 
his  ballads  to  the;  day  when 
Sir  Walter  Scott  laid  down  his 
pen,  there  was  a  continuous 
rediscovery  of  our  ancient  his- 
tory and  our  ancient  sentiment. 
And  this  rediscovery  affected 
not  only  our  literature,  but  our 
life,  our  policy,  and  our  am- 
bition. 

If,  then,  Sir  Walter  came  to 
Brazil,  he  would  find  the  stuff 
of  national  romance  ready  to 
his  hand.  The  catalogue  of 
the  vast  collection  of  books 
relating  to  Brazil,  made  with 
the  greatest  diligence  and  un- 
derstanding by  Dr  Carlos  Eod- 
rigues,  and  now  in  the  National 
Library  of  Eio,  fills  two  large 
volumes,  and  is  the  most  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  wealth 
which  Brazil  may  boast  of 
legend  and  history.  Unhap- 
pily, to  the  most  of  Brazilians 
this  wealth  is  unknown  and 
uncared  for.  They  see  in  the 
life  of  every  day  nothing  more 
than  a  constant  struggle  with 
the  elements  and  with  adverse 
fortune.  The  impending  crop 
of  coffee,  in  one  State  at  least 
the  common  currency,  absorbs 
the  energies  of  good  Brazilians. 
They  talk  coffee,  and  drink  it, 
from  morning  to  night.  It 
colours  their  thoughts  and 
guides  their  actions.  As  it  is 
the  foundation  of  wealth,  so 
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it  is  the  basis  of  political  con- 
troversy, and  the  President  of 
Sao  Paulo  may  well  tremble 
in  his  shoes  if  he  neglect  the 
interests  of  those  who  own  and 
manage  the  fazendas  in  the 
uplands  of  the  interior,  and 
of  those  others  who  export  it 
from  the  busy  restless  port  of 
Santos. 

How,  then,  in  a  world  of 
coffee  and  engineering  should 
men  find  time  to  ponder  upon 
the  past !  And  Brazil,  like 
other  countries  which  refuse 
to  grow  old,  and  keep  their 
youth  alive  and  alert  by  com- 
mercial enterprise,  remains  in- 
different to  the  spell  of  tradi- 
tion. It  has,  as  it  were,  cut 
itself  adrift  from  the  past. 
Other  countries  invite  you  to 
marvel  at  their  museums,  their 
galleries,  and  their  universities, 
in  which  are  gathered  and 
treasured  the  spoils  of  the  past. 
Brazil  has  very  little  to  show 
you  which  will  help  you  to 
reconstruct  her  colonial  period. 
Her  sense  of  practical  life  dis- 
penses, as  we  have  said,  with 
these  civilising  influences.  There 
are  old  houses  and  old  churches 
in  Eio  and  elsewhere,  but  they 
must  be  sought  for  with  in- 
dustry ;  and  characteristic  as 
they  are,  they  amaze  rather 
than  enchant  the  sightseer. 
We  caught  our  first  glimpse  of 
Brazilian,  or  Portuguese,  art 
at  Bahia,  where  the  Church  of 
S.  Francisco  shows  us  what 
the  rococo  style  may  achieve 
when  carried  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  extravagance.  A 
triumph  of  ingenuity,  it  re- 
calls (at  its  worst)  the  shell- 


boxes  which  early  Victorian 
trippers  were  wont  to  bring 
back  from  Margate,  and  then 
suddenly  astonishes  you  by 
the  busy  fertility  of  its  inven- 
tion. For  it  is  amusing  always, 
and  passes  the  severest  test 
of  all — a  comparison  with  the 
exquisite  blue- and- white  tiles, 
a  happy  memory  of  the  Dutch 
occupation,  which  cover  with 
pagan  myths  the  cool  wide 
spaces  of  its  walls. 

The  impression  of  Bahia  may 
be  deepened  at  Eio,  if  the 
traveller  be  fortunate  enough 
to  discover  there  the  Convent 
of  the  Jesuits.  Here  also  the 
rococo  has  been  given  free- 
dom to  display  its  eccentricities. 
Its  several  chapels  are  brilliant 
with  azure  and  gold,  and  the 
temperate  hand  of  time  is  not 
permitted  to  chasten  its  bril- 
liance. At  the  very  moment 
when  we  visited  it,  it  was 
renewing  its  primitive  splen- 
dour, and  the  crude  colours  of 
its  images,  carved  in  solid  re- 
lief, were  being  sedulously  re- 
stored. Yet  it  is  no  mere  lure 
of  curiosity  which  draws  the 
traveller  thither.  The  sacristy 
is  full  of  beautiful  furniture, 
and  awoke  in  our  minds  a 
memory  of  Toledo ;  nor  shall 
we  easily  forget  the  long  white- 
washed chamber  in  which  the 
brethren  sit  in  council  on  high- 
backed  chairs,  recalling  the 
masterpieces  of  our  own  Jaco- 
bean style.  Everywhere  in  the 
convent  you  may  see  the  signs 
of  a  southern  sumptuous  art. 
Sumptuous  are  the  images,  set 
in  many  a  niche  and  corner, 
and  they  lose  none  of  their 
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effect  because  their  robes  and 
accessories  are  contrived  with 
all  the  resources  of  realistic 
ingenuity.  But  the  Convent 
of  the  Jesuits  is  but  an  inter- 
lude of  ancientry — it  is  no  older 
than  the  eighteenth  century — 
in  a  modern  town ;  and  as, 
emerging  from  its  solemn  por- 
tal, we  look  down  upon  the 
streets  of  Bio,,  we  get  a  still 
more  lively  impression  of  the 
glitter  and  bustle  of  to-day. 

In  England,  as  in  France, 
we  delight  in  museums.  We 
do  reverence  to  the  continuity 
of  our  history  by  bringing  to- 
gether specimens  of  those  lesser 
arts  which  have  embellished 
the  lives  of  our  forefathers. 
The  Brazilians,  though  they 
are  rich  in  the  possession  of 
fine  furniture  and  noble  plate, 
have  not  yet  reconstructed,  as 
well  they  might,  an  adequate 
picture  of  their  past.  They 
still  lack  such  a  museum  as 
we  boast  in  South  Kensington. 
And  this  lack  is  the  more  sadly 
to  be  deplored  because,  if  it 
were  once  established,  it  might 
easily  be  packed  with  treasures. 
The  tall  leathern-backed  chairs, 
stamped  with  armorial  bear- 
ings, the  solid  chests,  the 
beaten  silver,  which  filled  the 
houses  of  the  Brazilians  in  the 
old  colonial  days,  may  still  be 
found  in  the  houses  of  the 
curious,  and  could  furnish  forth 
such  a  museum  as  few  capitals 
in  Europe  would  surpass.  But 
the  modern  citizen  of  Eio  is,  as 
we  have  said,  little  conscious 
of  his  past.  It  is  of  small 
interest  to  him  to  note  that 
the  style  oi  furniture  in  Brazil 
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lagged  behind  the  fashion  of 
Europe ;  that  her  artificers  were 
still  beneath  the  influence  of 
the  seventeenth  century  when 
the  eighteenth  was  far  ad- 
vanced ;  and  that,  even  in  the 
act  to  imitate  the  models  of 
France  or  England,  their  arti- 
ficers preserved  a  style  and 
manner  distinctively  their  own. 
In  the  houses  of  the  wise  you 
may  now  and  again  surprise 
the  ancient  tradition  of  Portu- 
guese art,  you  may  look  upon 
the  beauty  of  the  blue-and- 
white  tiles,  which  the  Dutch 
brought  with  them  to  the 
South.  But  you  will  learn 
the  lesson  in  fragments,  until 
the  Brazilians,  awake  to  the 
splendour  of  their  past,  show 
us  a  picture  not  only  of  what 
they  are,  but  a  picture  of  what 
they  were. 

It  is  this  break  in  continuity, 
this  neglect  of  tradition,  which 
make  the  domestic  architec- 
ture of  Brazil  a  disappointment. 
In  few  cities  will  you  see  so 
many  pleasure-houses  as  in 
Eio,  Sao  Paulo,  and  the  rest. 
Nothing  is  wanting  here  save 
a  traditional  taste.  There  is 
wealth  and  an  abundance  of 
excellent  material,  stone  and 
brick  and  hard  wood  of  beauty 
unsurpassed.  And  the  archi- 
tects, because  the  link  is  broken 
between  them  and  the  past, 
are  content  to  aim  at  pretti- 
ness.  Their  houses  resemble 
sometimes  bird-cages,  or  bride- 
cakes, or  painted  boxes,  or 
anything  except  places  where 
one  would  live  and  sleep  and 
work.  At  Petropolis,  for  in- 
stance, a  town  of  luxury,  set 
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down  in  the  mountains  in  the 
midst  of  a  tropical  forest,  yon 
may  find  houses  of  every  style 
and  shape — Moorish  palaces, 
French  chateaux,  Scottish 
castles — all  ill-fitted  to  be  the 
near  neighbours  of  lofty  ferns, 
bamboo  hedges,  palms,  and 
banana- trees.  And  this  habit 
which  the  architects  have,  of 
expressing  themselves  in  fancy, 
is  the  more  easily  condemned, 
because  side  by  side  with  what 
is  thought  to  be  elegant  eccen- 
tricity you  may  find  houses 
of  great  comfort  and  simplicity, 
with  broad  verandahs  as  re- 
fuges from  the  sun,  designed 
after  a  fashion  appropriate  to 
the  exotic  landscape.  Indeed, 
all  that  is  needed  to  perfect 
the  architecture  of  Brazil  is  a 
stern  return  to  the  style  of 
the  colonial  period.  There 
is  no  lack  of  models,  and  if 
only  an  architect  would  come 
to  recreate  the  past,  Brazil 
might  reveal  to  us  again  a 
style,  national  alike  in  purpose 
and  character. 

But  if  Brazil  seems  to  have 
lost  the  visible  tradition  of 
its  past,  there  is  one  tradition 
to  which  she  remains  faithful, 
and  of  this  the  traveller  is 
acutely  sensible.  She  is  sin- 
cere and  lavish  in  her  hos- 
pitality. The  Brazilians  are 
patriarchal  in  the  welcome  they 
hold  out  to  the  coming  guest. 
They  delight  most  generously 
in  the  presence  of  strangers. 
They  wish  to  impart  to  others 
the  just  pride  which  they  take 
in  their  own  country.  No 
sooner  does  the  traveller  land 
at  Eio  than  he  is  made  at 


home  :  he  is  permitted  the  use 
of  the  pleasantest  clubs.  He 
is  shown  the  sights  with  a 
thoughtful  assiduity.  He  is 
given  special  carriages  in  the 
trains,  and  is  asked  to  pay 
nothing  for  the  ease  and  the 
comfort  which  they  provide. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  happy 
familiarity  which  greets  him 
everywhere.  The  friend  of  a 
day  becomes  the  friend  of  all 
days,  and  the  stranger  accept- 
ing the  kindness  offered  him, 
thinks  at  last  that  he  has 
strayed  back  into  an  age  of 
gold. 

Here,  then,  is  the  paradox 
of  Brazil.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  eager  business  of  life  seems 
to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
arts.  A  keen  sense  of  reality 
may  exaggerate  in  the  voyager's 
eyes  the  importance  of  coffee 
and  of  the  wealth  which  it 
implies.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  general  kindliness  makes 
the  entertainment  of  the  wan- 
dering guest  and  the  speeding 
of  him  on  his  way  appear  the 
whole  and  natural  duty  of 
men.  How,  then,  should  you 
take  leave  of  Brazil  save  with 
a  profound  sense  of  gratitude 
to  those  who  have  made  your 
sojourn  there  a  pleasure  and  a 
delight  ? 

Nature,  said  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  is  the  art  of  God,  and 
if  now  and  again  we  miss  the 
art  of  man  in  Brazil,  the  art 
of  God  never  fails  us.  From 
the  first  moment  that  Eio 
comes  in  sight,  you  know  your- 
self in  presence  of  a  master- 
piece. The  sea  and  the  moun- 
tains combine  to  achieve  such 
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an    effect    as    you    will    seek 
elsewhere  in  vain.     You  enter 
the    land-locked    harbour,    in 
which  all  the  fleets  of  the  world 
might  ride  comfortably  at  an- 
chor,   through   what   seems    a 
narrow  channel.     On  the  one 
side  lies  the  city  itself,  on  the 
other,   half-hidden  in  the  dis- 
tance, there  peers  out  the  little 
town    of    Nitheroy.      In    the 
distance  are  the  shadowy,  mist- 
covered  mountains,  in  one  peak 
of    which    Petropolis    is    con- 
cealed, and  nearer  at  hand  are 
the    rocky    eminences    which 
give  to  the  harbour  of  Eio  its 
abiding  character.    Here  is  the 
Sugar  Loaf,  the  authentic  mark 
and   symbol   of   the   Brazilian 
capital.      There    towers    high 
above  the  houses  the  marvel- 
lous  Corcovado,    and   not   far 
off  Gavea  stands  up  and  takes 
the    morning    like    a    fortress. 
The  granite  hills  which  guard 
the  bay  might  have  been  imag- 
ined  by   a   mediaeval   painter, 
or  borrowed  from  an  ancient 
Chinese  drawing.    Instinctively 
you  look  for  their  match  in  the 
works  of  man.    In  nature  they 
remain    without    parallel    and 
alone. 

If  your  courage  fail  you  not, 
you  may  mount  the  Sugar 
Loaf  in  a  carriage — that  is, 
swing  from  hill  to  hill  on  a 
cable.  The  journey  is  worse 
to  look  upon  than  to  achieve, 
and  great  is  your  reward  when 
you  reach  the  summit.  Thence, 
indeed,  you  dominate  Eio.  On 
the  one  hand  is  the  bay,  on 
the  other  is  the  open  Atlantic, 
and  the  way  northward  to 
Europe  and  to  home.  To  your 


bird's-eye  view  the  city  itself 
is  half  revealed  :  the  tall  build- 
ings of  the  Avenida  appear  but 
as  so  many  dolls'  houses,  and 
behind  the  mountains  give  pro- 
mise of  rain  and  breezes  and 
cool  nights. 

For,  in  truth,  the  sun  is  the 
undisputed  tyrant  of  Eio.    His 
edicts    are   discussed   and   ac- 
cepted  in   enforced   obedience 
by  the  loyal  citizens.    It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  weather  is 
the  constant  inevitable  subject 
of  talk.    How  should  you  help 
thinking  about  the  heat,  which 
can,   if  it  will,  deprive  you  of 
sleep   and  strength  and  com- 
fort ?     And  if  the  tyrant  be 
inexorable,  no  refuge  is  left  you, 
save    Petropolis,   the  pleasure 
city  among  the  hills,  where  poli- 
ticians and  ambassadors   take 
refuge  from  the  summer  heat. 
The  railway  which  takes  you 
thither,  brilliant  with  flowering 
trees,  climbs  some  three  thou- 
sand    feet     through     hanging 
woods,   reveals    to   you   as    it 
climbs  enchanting  views  of  Eio, 
and  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  man's  conquest  over  nature. 
The   real   constant   need   of 
Brazil  is  labour.    A  vast  part 
of   the   country   is   yet   unex- 
plored, and  of   that  which   is 
explored  much  would  produce 
far  greater  wealth  than  it  does 
if  only  there  were  more  men 
to  sow  and  to  gather  the  crops. 
If  you  visit  a  fazenda,  you  will 
hear  the   same  tale  told   day 
after  day  :     "  This   cannot  be 
done,  that  cannot  be  done,  be- 
cause we  lack  the  hands  that 
should  do  it."     To  repair  the 
terrible  damage  which  was  done 
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to  the  coffee  three  years  ago 
by  a  devastating,  unexpected 
frost  has  passed  the  wit  of 
man.  The  owners  of  the  land 
dream  of  the  immense  riches 
which  cotton  or  sugar  or  tea 
or  cattle  would  yield  them  if 
only  they  could  enrol  the  neces- 
sary labourers.  The  little  "  col- 
onies," as  they  call  the  settle- 
ments of  foreigners  upon  the 
fazendas,  are  packed  with  men, 
whose  value  ensures  their  in- 
dependence, and  they  are  not 
enough.  You  may  find  towns 
upon  the  map,  bearing  such 
names  as  Nova  Odessa,  towns 
which  mark  the  attempts,  not 
always  successful,  to  establish 
industrious  foreigners  upon  Bra- 
zilian soil.  Italians,  Germans, 
Japanese,  negroes  have  all  been 
tried  with  varying  results.  The 
one  constant  factor  is  that 
work  still  remains  undone.  Thus 
it  is  that  unemployment  is 
unknown  in  Brazil,  and  that 
the  workman,  conscious  of  his 
value,  can  make  his  own  terms. 
In  many  a  remote  plantation 
you  will  see  maize  growing 
between  the  long  lines  of  coffee- 
trees,  and  exhausting  for  a 
trivial  result  the  rich  red  earth. 
And  the  master  cannot  protest 
against  this  manifest  sacrifice 
of  his  wealth.  The  "  colonists  " 
insist  that  the  maize,  which  is 
their  staple  food,  should  grow 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
coffee-trees  which  they  tend, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  And 
this  shortage  of  labour  has 
hindered  the  progress  of  Brazil 
ever  since  the  first  Portuguese 
settled  upon  its  coasts.  The 
native  Indians  died  at  their 


first  impact  with  the  white 
man  or  retired  into  the  in- 
terior, whither  the  intruders, 
as  they  thought  then,  could 
not  follow.  And  the  Brazilians, 
in  despair,  did  what  other 
pioneers  in  desert  lands  were 
compelled  to  do.  They  im- 
ported negroes  from  Africa, 
and  they  held  them  as  slaves. 
For  more  than  250  years  this 
importation  continued,  and  in 
1888  the  institution  of  slavery, 
upon  which  the  prosperity  of 
Brazil  had  been  established, 
was  finally  abolished.  The 
emancipated  slaves  showed,  as 
elsewhere,  a  reluctance  to  work 
hard  when  they  were  paid  for 
it,  and  gave  to  Brazil,  as  a 
necessary  inheritance,  the 
doubtful  blessing  of  a  mixed 
population.  Thus  Brazil  has 
suffered  from  the  curse  which 
falls  upon  all  those  who  take 
the  shortest  road  to  prosperity 
by  admitting  to  their  country 
the  men  and  women  of  an 
inferior  race.  Better  for  her 
might  it  have  been  had  she 
kept  her  blood  pure,  and  let 
a  slowly  -  growing  population 
find  its  way  to  wealth.  How- 
ever, she  followed  the  easy  path, 
and  the  result  is  plain  for  all  to 
see.  Bahia,  where  first  we 
caught  sight  of  Brazil,  gave  us 
the  impression  of  a  black  town. 
There  are  negroes  everywhere. 
The  beggars,  who  clamour  for 
alms  outside  the  Church  of 
S.  Franciso,  are  coloured  one 
and  all.  They  are  coloured  also 
who  drive  carts,  lift  weights, 
and  do  the  simple  work  of  the 
city.  At  Eio  the  mulatto 
seems  to  prevail,  and  it  may 
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be  said  that  colour  dwindles  as 
you  go  south.  To  us,  who 
guard  an  inherited  prejudice 
against  any  mixture  with  the 
black  race,  who  look  upon  the 
thick  lips  and  protruding  jaw 
of  the  negro  as  the  marks  of 
an  ugly  inevitable  inferiority, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  easy  treatment  which  Brazil 
accords  to  the  full-blooded  Afri- 
can and  to  his  descendants  of 
whatever  shade  of  brown  they 
may  be.  In  truth,  Brazil 
may  be  called  the  negro's 
paradise.  As  far  as  may  be 
seen,  no  distinction  whatever 
is  made  between  black  and 
white.  Men  of  the  two  races 
live  and  work  side  by  side ; 
they  ride  in  the  same  trams  ; 
their  children  go  to  the  same 
schools ;  and  use  and  wont 
do  a  vast  deal,  no  doubt,  to 
weaken  the  barrier  which  na- 
ture has  placed  between  them. 
The  large  number  of  mulattoes 
which  are  visible  in  Eio,  for 
instance,  prove  that  there  is 
little  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  white  to  intimacy  with 
black.  And  more  than  this  : 
the  black  man  enjoys  the  full 
rights  of  citizenship.  He  votes 
at  elections,  and  finds  his  way, 
now  and  again,  to  the  Chamber 
or  the  Senate.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  modern  Brazil- 
ians is  said  to  have  had  a 
negro  ancestor  ;  and  a  touch 
of  black  blood,  a  Brazilian  told 
me,  is  not  a  bad  thing,  as  it 
ensures  a  temper  of  enthusiasm  ! 
There  is  discernible,  to  be  sure, 
a  certain  exclusiveness.  But 
the  exclusiveness  goes  no  fur- 
ther than  this :  those  whose 


blood  is  unmixed  cherish,  justly 
enough,  a  social  pride.  They 
have  no  contempt  for  those 
not  equally  fortunate.  They 
note  the  lapses  of  others 
with  tolerance,  and  at  the 
same  time  feel  an  inward  satis- 
faction in  the  purity  of  their 
blood. 

And  so  it  is  claimed  that  in 
Brazil  the  problem  of  colour 
has  been  definitely  solved.  Ob- 
viously there  exists  no  open 
feud  between  the  two  races. 
No  feeling  of  repulsion  is  mani- 
fested by  white  to  black.  The 
Brazilians  do  not  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hand  and  lynch 
offending  negroes.  If,  on  the 
one  hand,  there  is  no  insolence, 
on  the  other  there  is  no  dis- 
dain. Yet  surely  it  is  too  early 
to  say  that  the  question  of 
colour  in  Brazil  has  been  asked 
and  answered.  The  answer  is 
merely  postponed.  If  the  races 
are  destined  ultimately  to  be 
mixed,  if  black  is  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  white,  then  we  shall 
not  find  an  answer  to  the 
question  for  many  generations. 
For  our  part  we  dread  the 
tolerance  which  would  admit 
,an  inferior  race  into  equality 
with  a  superior.  At  present 
the  inferior  race  is  said  to 
be  decreasing,  in  spite  of 
large  families.  We  are  told 
that  it  is  unable  to  resist  dis- 
ease as  white  men  resist  it, 
and  that  of  the  many  children 
born  to  it  few  survive  the  com- 
mon ills  of  childhood.  But 
we  are  not  sure  that  this 
statement  is  not  made  merely 
because  those  who  make  it 
wish  it  to  be  true,  and  certain 
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it  is  that  the  progress  of  medical 
science  will  check  infant  mor- 
tality even  among  those  of 
African  descent.  Is  it  not, 
then,  more  probable  that  black 
should  absorb  white  than  that 
white  should  absorb  black  ? 
Of  the  two  incompatibles,  the 
lower  may  easily  conquer  the 
higher  in  the  struggle  for  life. 
It  is  the  race  which  breeds  the 
faster,  not  the  race  which  has 
the  better  brain,  that  ulti- 
mately survives.  The  invinc- 
ible Celt,  for  instance,  imposed 
his  speech  upon  the  Iberian 
race  which  he  conquered.  He 
imposed  little  else.  And  the 
mischievous  Iberian  still 
parades  a  name  and  fame 
which  do  not  belong  to  him, 
and  affecting  an  ancestry  which 
is  not  his,  befogs  the  mind  of 
the  people. 

Therefore  they  look  not  far 
enough  into  the  future  who 
declare  optimistically  that  the 
black  will  be  absorbed  in  the 
white,  and  that  there  will  be  an 
end  of  it.  To  debase  the  race 
is  a  far  greater  danger  than  to 
debase  the  currency.  Pros- 
perity may  restore  a  debased 
currency  to  its  ancient  purity. 
No  triumph  in  policy  or  finance 
will  ever  help  us  to  wash  away 
the  taint  of  an  alien  blood. 
Yet  in  one  respect  the  Bra- 
zilians may  boast  that  they 
have  tackled  the  problem  of 
black  and  white  with  tact  and 
skill.  They  have  bridged  the 
abyss  between  slavery  and  free- 
dom without  disgrace  or  dis- 
aster. They  have  not  used  the 
African  as  a  pawn  in  the 
political  game,  and  they  have 


not  aroused  in  their  unwelcome 
companions  the  spirit  of  an- 
archy and  revolt.  Their  policy 
has  been  to  leave  them  alone, 
to  let  them  work  as  they  will 
and  mingle  with  others  as  they 
will — to  pretend,  in  fact,  that 
the  colour  of  a  man's  skin  is  of 
no  importance.  As  a  temporary 
expedient,  this  policy  cannot 
be  impugned.  It  is  only  when 
we  consider  it  in  relation  to  the 
future  of  the  race  that  it  ap- 
pears hazardous,  even  if  for 
the  moment  it  be  convenient. 
The  truth  is  that  if  you  invite 
or  compel  men  of  an  inferior 
race  to  do  your  work  for  you, 
you  must  suffer  for  your  love 
of  ease  and  progress.  To  carry 
thousands  of  negroes  from  Af- 
rica to  America  is  to  incur  a 
large  responsibility.  You  can- 
not repatriate  them  after  they 
have  lived  for  generations  upon 
.another  soil  and  learned  an- 
other speech.  They  are  your 
neighbours  for  ever,  and  it  is 
your  business  to  discover  a 
means  of  letting  them  live 
without  disgrace  to  yourself. 
Brazil  has  adopted  the  method 
of  compliance  and  absorption ; 
the  United  States  has  adopted 
the  method  of  repression,  and 
the  two  methods  afford  a  lively 
contrast. 

Whether  Brazil  has  failed  or 
not  the  future  will  prove,  and 
the  future  is  not  hopeful.  That 
the  United  States  has  failed  is 
plain  for  all  to  see.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  North  America 
"  the  nigger  question  "  becomes 
yearly  more  acute.  We  hear 
on  the  one  hand  of  outrages, 
on  the  other  of  lynchings. 
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There  are  vague  rumours  that 
the  party  of  "  physical  force  " 
among  the  negroes  has  an 
enormous  following  and  a  com- 
petent leader,  and  if  this  be 
true  then  will  the  Americans 
pay  dearly  for  their  changing 
policy.  They  have  wavered 
always  between  the  "  uplift  " 
and  the  revolver.  They  have 
not  dared  to  proclaim  them- 
selves openly  upon  the  side 
of  repression.  An  irrelevant 
sentimentality  has  persuaded 
them  to  ask  the  question,  in 
an  hour  of  crisis,  "  Are  we  not 
men  and  brethren  ?  "  Even 
in  the  act  of  professing  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  man, 
the  Americans  denounce,  right- 
ly enough,  the  theory  which 
they  have  adopted,  that  black 
and  white  are  equal.  Thus  are 
they  enslaved  by  their  own 
past,  and  they  cannot,  if  they 
would,  act  like  free  men. 

Though  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very was  in  no  sense  the  cause 
of  the  war  between  North  and 
South,  it  was  an  inevitable 
result  of  the  struggle  for  the 
Union.  Lincoln  himself,  as  all 
will  remember,  refused  for 
months  to  issue  an  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation ;  and  when 
at  last  he  consented  to  sign  it, 
dismissed  it  with  the  jest  that 
it  would  be  of  no  more  avail 
than  the  Pope's  Bull  against 
the  comet.  And  when  at  last 
the  slaves  were  given  their 
freedom,  all  the  enmities  which 
slavery  excited  were  violently 
intensified.  The  blacks  were 
used  as  so  many  scourges  where- 
with to  flog  the  whites  of  the 
South,  and  it  is  not  surprising 


that  henceforth  the  problem 
could  not  be  quietly  and  calmly 
envisaged.  The  disputes  which 
raged  during  the  period  of  re- 
construction about  the  future 
of  the  negro  not  only  destroyed 
the  peace  of  the  country,  but 
left  it  to  after  generations  to 
answer  a  question  obscured  by 
passion  and  resentment.  The 
position  of  the  negro  was  sud- 
denly reversed.  By  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  he  was  changed 
from  a  slave  to  a  ruler.  The 
lives  and  fortunes  of  his  former 
masters  were  committed  to  his 
hands.  Mr  Louis  Jennings,  in 
a  forgotten  book, '  Eighty  Years 
of  Eepublican  Government,' 
written  a  year  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Civil  War. 
wisely  summed  up  the  situa- 
tion :  "  If  the  North,"  he  wrote, 
"  had  been  perfectly  just  in  its 
measures  on  behalf  of  what  it 
calls  '  human  freedom,'  the  ex- 
asperation of  the  South  might 
not  have  been  so  terrible.  It 
boasted  of  its  intentions  to 
give  the  negro  the  rights  of  a 
citizen,  while  it  systematically 
denied  them  to  him  in  its  own 
division  of  the  country.  Why 
did  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ohio,  within  the  space  of 
a  few  months  past,  refuse  to 
sanction  negro  suffrage  by  over- 
whelming majorities  ?  "  Be- 
cause, says  Mr  Jennings,  "  the 
Northern  people  at  heart  are 
weary  of  the  negro,  and  his 
wrongs,  and  his  pretensions, 
and  his  champions,  and  all 
that  appertains  to  him.  They 
turn  him  loose  in  the  South 
that  he  may  be  a  scourge  to 
the  people  who  strive  to  de- 
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stroy  the  Government ;  they 
give  him  licence,  not  because 
they  love  him,  but  because 
they  wish  to  avenge  themselves 
on  his  masters,  and  to  hold  up 
a  fearful  warning  to  all  advo- 
cates of  secession  who  may 
come  hereafter." 

So  the  unhappy  negro  was 
made  the  sport  of  the  poli- 
ticians. He  was  flattered,  cos- 
seted, and  educated  that  the 
South  might  be  punished  for 
their  contempt  of  the  Union. 
But  while  he  was  a  master  in 
the  Southern  States,  he  was 
neither  man  nor  brother  in  the 
North.  Even  when  the  vote 
was  granted  him,  the  threat  of 
a  revolver  prevented  the  exer- 
cise of  his  privilege.  So  he 
grew  up  with  all  the  makings 
of  a  bitter  grievance  at  his 
hand,  and  threatens  to  perplex 
the  future  of  the  United  States 
with  an  insoluble  problem.  Nor 
can  he,  poor  devil,  be  blamed 
for  the  disturbance  which  he 
causes.  It  was  not  his  fault 
that  he  was  brought  from 
Africa  to  do  the  work  which 
white  hands  could  not  do.  It 


was  not  his  fault  that,  when 
freedom  was  given  him,  he 
was  set  up  on  a  pedestal  to 
which  Southern  gentlemen  were 
invited  to  bend  the  knee.  But 
to-day  must  still  pay  for  the 
misdeed  of  yesterday,  and  no 
one  will  envy  the  United  States 
the  task  of  answering  the  most 
difficult  question  that  ever  per- 
plexed a  politician. 

Thus  while  South  America 
has  solved  or  (if  you  will) 
evaded  the  problem,  North 
America,  with  the  passionate 
recklessness  of  the  demagogue, 
has  made  it  almost  impossible 
of  solution.  And  the  experi- 
ence of  South  and  North  alike 
warns  us  that  it  is  better  to 
keep  our  race  pure  and  to  de- 
pend upon  the  strength  of  our 
own  hands,  even  though  so 
doing  we  delay  our  material 
progress  for  a  century.  For  the 
mere  act  of  emancipation  does 
not  make  the  black  man  equal 
to  the  white,  and  ten  million 
aggrieved  negroes  are  not  the 
pleasantest  citizens  which  an 
enlightened  democracy  can 
cherish. 
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TALES  OF   THE   MA'ADAN. 


BY   FULANAIN. 


THE  Hakim  Syasi  is  no  more  ; 
long  live  the  Mutasarrif  !  Dur- 
ing four  difficult  years  of  war, 
and  two  still  more  difficult 
years  of  unratified  peace,  the 
task  of  preserving  the  Pax 
Britannica  among  the  tribes 
in  Mesopotamia  fell  to  the 
Political  Officer.  To  provide 
the  Arabs  with  a  temporary 
government  in  place  of  the 
Turkish  one  which  we  had  over- 
thrown, until  such  time  as  the 
signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
settled  the  future  fate  of  the 
country,  was  a  plain  moral 
obligation ;  but  government 
by  any  other  policy  than  the 
Turkish  one  of  divide  et  imp  era, 
setting  shaikh  against  shaikh 
and  tribe  against  tribe,  was  no 
easy  task  in  a  country  where 
fighting  is  every  man's  recrea- 
tion, if  not  his  means  of  liveli- 
hood. It  is  not  greatly  to  be 
wondered  at  that,  after  a  long 
spell  of  enforced  peace  and 
quietness,  the  Arab,  spoiling 
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for  a  fight,  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  Bolshevist  and  Pan-Islamic 
propaganda.  Fighting,  once 
begun,  spread  like  some  rapid 
disease  which  breaks  out  first 
in  one  part  of  the  body,  then 
in  another,  and  for  a  time  the 
British  Government  seemed  un- 
able to  find  a  cure.  Now  a 
stiff  dose  of  medicine  has  been 
given,  in  the  shape  of  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  form  of 
administration,  by  the  setting 
up  of  a  native  government ; 
and  the  patient,  though  still 
choking  and  spluttering  after 
his  unlooked-for  and  not  alto- 
gether pleasing  draught,  seems 
likely  to  make  a  good  recovery 
— in  sha  Allah  !  A  few  of  the 
Political  Officers  remain  in  the 
new  capacity  of  Adviser  to  an 
Arab  Mutasarrif,  or  District 
Governor ;  many  go  to  rejoin 
their  regiments  or  other  ser- 
vices ;  but,  though  full  of  hope 
for  the  future  of  Mesopotamia, 
they  leave  their  old  duties  with 
3A 
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regret,  not  easily  forgetting 
those  six  years  filled  full  with 
hard  work  and  often  heavy 
responsibility,  but  full,  too,  of 
interest  and  adventure  and  rich 
experience. 

Below  are  a  few  pages,  ex- 
panded and  annotated,  from 
the  diary  of  a  rather  junior, 
very  ordinary  Political  Officer. 
They  deal  only  with  the 
Ma'adan,  the  dwellers  in  the 
great  marshes  of  Southern 
Mesopotamia ;  but  they  give 
some  idea  of  the  kind  of  work 
that  has  been  going  on  all  over 
the  country  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  some  sort  of 
picture  of  an  as  yet  little-known 
section  of  the  people. 

The  marshes  stretch,  roughly 
speaking,  for  over  fifty  miles 
east  and  west,  and  for  nearly 
a  hundred  north,  of  the  reputed 
site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
The  more  civilised  elements  of 
the  Ma'adan  live  on  the  edge 
of  the  marsh,  and  being  busy 
in  the  cultivation  of  rice,  give 
little  trouble  to  Government. 
The  same,  unfortunately,  can- 
not be  said  of  their  wilder 
cousins  who  live  in  the  heart 
of  the  marshes.  Here  one 
finds  great  open  spaces  of 
water  like  inland  seas,  subject 
to  sudden  storms,  in  which 
many  a  craft  and  many  a  life 
are  lost ;  and  huge  tracts  so 
thickly  covered  with  reeds  that 
only  a  true  marsh  Arab  can 
find  his  way  through  the  nar- 
row, tortuous  water-channels. 
No  land  is  to  be  seen,  except 
where  here  and  there  strange 
mounds  stand  out  high,  or 
seeming  high  in  that  vast  ex- 


panse of  water  and  reeds.  On 
these,  the  remains  of  ancient 
cities,  the  marsh  Arab  builds 
his  rough  hut  of  mats  woven 
by  himself  from  the  reeds. 
Where  once  rich  men  feasted 
and  merchants  bartered  their 
goods  beneath  the  sway  of 
mighty  Babylon,  the  marsh 
Arab  now  lives  his  wild  free 
life,  secure  from  his  enemies, 
secure  even  hitherto  from  his 
chief  enemy,  the  Government. 
His  possessions  are  few,  but 
indispensable :  each  family 
owns  a  mashhuf,  a  boat  some- 
what resembling  a  large  high- 
prowed  canoe,  but  covered,  as 
Noah  covered  the  Ark,  with 
bitumen  ;  three  or  four  water- 
buffalo,  to  provide  the  milk 
which,  eaten  curdled  and  known 
as  "  roba,"  is  the  marsh  Arab's 
staple  food ;  a  three-pronged 
spear  for  catching  fish  ;  and, 
as  blood-feuds  are  anything 
but  rare,  each  man  possesses 
a  rifle.  Physically,  they  are 
a  splendid  people,  tall  and 
muscular,  apparently  unaffected 
by  heat  or  cold,  and  as  much 
at  home  in  the  water  as  out 
of  it.  A  "bisht,"  or  cloak  of 
coarse  brown  wool,  and  for 
headgear  the  customary  chafiya 
and  agal,  is  the  usual  dress  of 
the  men,  though,  except  in  the 
presence  of  strangers,  they  often 
think  it  unnecessary  to  wear 
any  clothes  at  all.  The  women, 
on  the  contrary,  wear  copious 
draperies  of  soft  cotton  stuff, 
its  original  crude  colours  faded 
by  the  sun  to  soft  greens  and 
reds.  The  origin  of  these  peo- 
ple is  not  known  ;  but,  what- 
ever they  were  in  the  past, 
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there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  more 
daring  rascals  or  cleverer  thieves 
would  have  been  hard  to  find, 


frequent  raids  on  rail  and  river 
transport  they  made  them- 
selves no  small  nuisance  to  our 
troops  passing  up  and  down 


and    by    their    robberies    and    the  river. 


I.    BLUFF. 


My  morning's  work  was  near- 
ly at  an  end,  and  still  Haji 
Rikkan  had  not  put  in  an 
appearance  with  the  informa- 
tion which  I  had  been  expect- 
ing since  early  morning.  It 
was  turned  two  o'clock,  and 
much  too  hot  to  go  on  working 
in  a  stuffy  office,  when  I  dis- 
missed the  last  of  my  peti- 
tioners, an  old  woman  with  a 
pathetic  faith  in  the  power  of 
the  Hakim  to  recover  from  a 
soldier  on  a  passing  boat  the 
price  of  the  eggs  which  she 
had  too  confidingly  handed  up 
to  him  as  the  ship  grazed  the 
bank  in  passing  her  village. 
As  she  did  not  even  know  the 
number  of  the  boat,  identifica- 
tion of  the  delinquent  seemed 
likely  to  prove  difficult,  and 
I  had  to  vindicate  the  honesty 
of  the  British  Army  by  paying 
over  the  six  krans  in  question 
there  and  then.  When  she 
had  gone,  I  leaned  out  of  my 
office  window  and  looked  up 
the  river  as  far  as  I  could  see. 
I  wondered  if  anything  had 
happened  to  the  old  man.  By 
trade  Haji  Eikkan  was  a  seller 
of  reeds  and  mats,  which  he 
purchased  in  the  marshes,  and 
the  nature  of  his  occupation 
made  him  an  excellent  au- 


thority on  the  marsh  Arabs. 
These  people,  after  a  brief  spell 
of  inactivity,  were  once  more 
raiding  our  lines  of  communi- 
cation. Hardly  a  night  went 
by  without  an  attack,  or  more 
than  one,  on  boats  passing  up 
or  down  the  river;  and  the 
villains  seemed  to  be  getting 
bolder,  for  that  morning  I  had 
received  news  of  two  more 
raids  carried  out,  not  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  but  in 
broad  daylight. 

My  farrash  entered  with 
a  telegram.  It  was  from 
"  Comms,"  *  a  priority,  report- 
ing yet  another  raid ;  it 
pointed  out  that  this  was  the 
third  within  thirty-six  hours, 
gave  a  list  of  the  articles  stolen, 
and  ended,  "  Please  take  steps 
keep  your  district  in  order." 
The  last  words  put  my  back 
up.  In  this  part  of  the  river 
the  tall  reeds  of  the  marsh 
come  right  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  it  was  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  for  a  party 
of  Arabs  to  lie  hidden  in  wait, 
swing  themselves  up  on  a  pass- 
ing boat  as  she  made  her  slow 
way  against  the  strong-running 
stream,  seize  what  booty  they 
could,  and  slip  off  again  to 
their  homes  in  the  marsh  almost 
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before  those  on  board  had  time 
to  fire  a  shot.  To  prevent  such 
raids  was  not  such  an  easy 
matter  as  "  Comms  "  seemed 
to  think.  A  brigade  could 
easily  be  lost  in  the  marshes, 
and  be  decimated  without  ever 
seeing  a  man  ;  aeroplanes,  even 
if  the  army  could  spare  them, 
were  practically  useless  ;  and 
the  suggestion  that  every  ship 
should  have  an  escort  had  had 
to  be  discarded  for  lack  of 
troops. 

Still  deliberating  the  matter, 
I  walked  back  to  my  rough 
bungalow  of  mud  bricks,  and 
had  finished  tiffin  when  the 
arrival  of  Haji  Eikkan  was 
announced.  As  I  had  hoped, 
he  brought  me  invaluable  in- 
formation ;  his  lists  of  the 
tribes  inhabiting  the  marshes, 
and  their  subdivisions  into 
hamulas,  baits,  and  khrishbas, 
enabled  me  to  correct  and 
amplify  my  own  sketchy  ones. 
More  than  that,  he  said  he  had 
identified  the  men  I  particu- 
larly wanted  ;  the  Bait  Khafi 
were  the  people  guilty  of  the 
recent  raids,  and  they  had  just 
moved  their  home  to  an  ishan 
or  mound  only  some  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  from  the  river. 

"How  did  you  find  this  out?" 
I  asked. 

"Tel  al  bardi"  (the  tele- 
graph of  the  reeds),  said  Haji 
Eikkan,  using  the  common 
Arab  phrase  for  rumour. 

I  was  disappointed,  for  "  tel 
al  bardi  "  was  no  good  to  me, 
unless  I  were  content  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Turks, 
and  punish  any  section  which 
happened  to  be  within  reach, 


on  the  chance  of  its  being  the 
guilty  one.  In  pre-war  days, 
any  Arab  of  the  marshes,  man, 
woman,  or  child,  innocent  of 
theft  or  guilty,  was  shot  out  of 
hand  if  seen  within  sight  of  the 
river  bank,  which  policy  of 
"  frightfulness  "  naturally  had 
the  effect  of  driving  the  tribes 
still  farther  into  the  marshes, 
and  so  out  of  reach  of  any 
control.  The  Bait  Khafi's  move 
towards  the  river  might  simply 
be  the  result  of  a  growing  con- 
fidence in  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Even  if  Haji  Eikkan's 
news  were  correct,  and  the 
guilty  bait  had  really  been  bold 
enough  to  settle  within  a  few 
minutes  of  the  river,  I  could 
not  risk  punishing  it  without 
some  assurance  that  I  was 
not  attacking  a  comparatively 
harmless  and  law-abiding  com- 
munity. 

Proof  I  had  to  have,  and  a 
plan  for  going  in  search  of  it 
myself  began  to  take  shape  in 
my  mind.  I  decided,  since 
everything  depended  on  prompt 
action,  to  carry  it  out  that 
same  night.  I  would  go  up 
by  moonlight  to  Saghifah,  the 
nearest  point  on  the  river  to 
the  ishan  described  by  Haji 
Eikkan,  make  a  dash  into  the 
marsh,  and  search  the  village. 
If  stolen  goods  were  found,  the 
guilt  of  the  Bait  Khafi  would 
be  established,  and  punishment 
could  be  inflicted  when  a  suit- 
able opportunity  presented  it- 
self. 

As  I  set  off  up-stream  that 
evening  in  my  mashhuf,  with 
Haji  Eikkan  for  guide,  I  be- 
came more  and  more  hopeful 
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of  success.  My  visit  would  be 
entirely  unsuspected,  and  I 
might  be  able  to  establish  the 
guilt  of  the  Bait  Khan  almost 
before  they  had  realised  that 
I  was  in  their  village  at  all. 
Certainly  there  was  an  element 
of  risk,  for  the  marsh  Arabs 
were,  at  this  particular  period, 
better  armed  than  they  had 
ever  been  before.  After  the 
battle  of  Qurnah,  Haji  Eikkan 
told  me,  they  reaped  a  rich 
harvest  of  rifles  from  the  flee- 
ing Turks  —  even  the  women- 
folk, armed  only  with  thick 
sticks,  seizing  them  by  force 
from  the  demoralised  soldiery. 
Still,  if  it  came  to  getting  away 
quickly,  I  could  trust  my  four 
stalwart  mashhufchis  to  hold 
their  own  against  any  pursuit. 
These,  having  been  poling 
steadily  for  over  two  hours, 
had  now  decided  on  a  change. 
Halshad,  Fadhal,  and  Mashraf 
jumped  out  with  a  long  rope, 
looped  themselves  together  so 
quickly  that  the  mashhuf  lost 
no  way  at  all,  and  began  to 
run  at  a  steady  trot  along  the 
bank.  Mujaid  sat  in  the  stern 
to  steer,  and  being  freed  from 
any  very  arduous  work,  struck 
up  a  droning  love-song.  Over 
and  over  again  came  the  re- 
frain, which  might  be  roughly 
translated  as  follows  : — 

"  So  many  tears  have  I  shed,  nightly, 

for  love  of  thee, 
That  a  bellum   might   float   on   my 

tears  down  to  the  sea, 
From  Baghdad,  the  Lady  of  Cities, 

might  float  to  the  sea." 

The  last  golden  light  had 
long  since  died  out  of  the  sky, 
and  the  great  stars  appeared 


one  by  one  against  their  back- 
ground of  darkest  sapphire ; 
then  came  the  moon,  shining 
silver-clear  as  she  shines  only 
in  the  East,  and  still  the  mash- 
huf glided  on  up  the  silent 
river.  We  came  in  sight  of 
Saghifah,  which,  according  to 
Haji  Eikkan,  was  within  some 
fifteen  minutes'  poling  distance 
of  the  ishan  which  I  had  come 
to  visit,  and  I  decided  to  get 
some  sleep  in  the  mashhuf  while 
the  short  hours  of  darkness 
went  by.  I  would  time  my 
visit  for  about  an  hour  after 
sunrise,  when  most  of  the  men 
would  have  left  the  village, 
either  to  drive  their  buffaloes 
to  the  grazing,  or  to  collect 
gossab  with  which  to  weave 
their  mats. 

We  tied  up  a  few  hundred 
yards  below  the  quiet  village, 
and  I  settled  down  to  sleep, 
while  Haji  Eikkan  went  off 
on  his  own  account  into  the 
village.  He  seemed  to  have 
been  gone  only  a  few  minutes 
when  I  heard  his  voice  in  my 
ear. 

"  Sahib,"  he  said,  "  the  birds 
are  flown." 

"  Gone  ?  "  I  asked  stupidly. 

It  was  only  too  true.  The 
Bait  Khan,  with  such  mys- 
terious swiftness  does  news 
travel  in  the  East,  had  some- 
how heard  that  they  were 
suspected,  and  had  that  very 
day  made  another  move,  this 
time  farther  into  the  security 
of  the  marshes. 

I  cursed  my  ill-luck.  A 
few  minutes  before  I  had  been 
so  sure  of  success,  and  now, 
with  "  Comms'  "  remark  still 
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rankling  in  my  mind,  I  must 
go  tamely  back,  having  accom- 
plished nothing.  I  would  not 
go  back,  I  vowed ;  I  would 
visit  the  Bait  Khan  as  I  had 
planned,  even  if  they  had 
moved  twenty  miles  from  the 
river.  Probably  it  would  be 
imprudent,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  to  attempt  a  search  for 
stolen  goods ;  but  still  the  un- 
expected arrival  of  a  British 
officer  in  the  heart  of  the 
marshes  might  have  a  good 
effect,  and  I  could  at  all  events 
deliver  a  solemn  warning  in 
the  name  of  the  Hakuma.1 
With  luck  and  a  bit  of  bluff, 
I  might  still  gain  some  measure 
of  success. 

This  decision  I  announced 
to  Haji  Eikkan,  who  promptly 
refused  to  act  as  guide  on  any 
such  hare-brained  expedition ; 
but  in  the  end  I  reduced  him 
to  reason.  The  four  mash- 
hufchis  were,  as  always,  game 
for  anything,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  we  should  set  off 
a  little  before  dawn.  Till  then, 
sleep  for  us  all. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  as 
we  passed  Abu  Dhalab,  our 
former  destination.  It  was 
deserted ;  the  fugitives  had 
left  behind  only  the  bare  frame- 
work of  their  huts — bundles 
of  tall  reeds  bent  semicircular- 
wise,  their  ends  in  the  ground  ; 
the  rush-mats  which  the  marsh- 
man  fixes  over  a  row  of  these 
to  make  his  hut  had  been 
carried  away  with  his  other 
possessions.  Progress  seemed 
slow  as  we  threaded  our  way 


through  the  high  reeds,  in  and 
out  of  the  narrow  twisting 
water-ways,  the  mashhufchis 
now  poling,  now  paddling,  now 
wading  knee-deep  to  push  the 
boat  over  a  shallow  patch. 
We  had  been  going  nearly 
three  hours  before  we  saw 
any  signs  of  life.  Then  sud- 
denly, rounding  a  bend,  we 
came  upon  a  group  of  people, 
apparently  camping  out  on 
rafts  made  of  reeds.  The  men 
snatched  up  their  rifles,  and 
splashed  through  the  water 
to  the  cover  of  the  nearest 
reeds  ;  the  women  stared  open- 
mouthed. 

"  Bait  Khafi,"  whispered 
Haji  Eikkan.  He  warned  me 
to  take  no  notice  of  them,  but 
to  push  on  to  Umm  al  Khayis, 
an  ishan  where  the  headmen 
would  probably  be. 

We  passed  more  rafts,  and 
I  could  not  but  reflect  how 
difficult  would  be  any  military 
operations  against  people  so 
absolutely  mobile  as  these.  All 
the  men  dashed  for  the  shelter 
of  the  reeds  in  the  same  way, 
but  I  saw  that  this  was  not 
cowardice,  as  it  seemed  at 
first,  but  the  best  way  of  de- 
fending their  women-folk. 

Umm  al  Khayis  was  a  very 
small  ishan,  a  mere  hillock,  in 
fact.  On  it  was  a  roughly- 
erected  hut.  As  our  mashhuf 
rustled  in  among  the  reeds, 
Haji  Eikkan  shouted  the  names 
of  the  headmen,  who  emerged 
from  the  hut  looking  blank 
and  bewildered  at  the  sight 
of  a  solitary  Britisher  thus 
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suddenly  appearing  in  the  very 
heart  of  their  retreat.  I  landed 
and  walked  to  the  hut.  They 
made  no  motion  to  stop  me, 
but  one  of  the  men  ran  to  the 
piled-up  kit  in  a  mashhuf 
beached  near  by,  and  from 
beneath  a  calf,  some  chickens, 
and  a  pile  of  cooking-pots, 
extricated  a  carpet,  which  he 
spread  in  the  bare  little  hut. 
I  seated  myself  in  silence,  and 
the  four  headmen  did  like- 
wise. They  seemed  too  be- 
wildered even  for  the  stereo- 
typed greetings  which  rise  me- 
chanically to  the  lips  of  every 
Arab.  Outside  the  hut  the 
people  crowded,  staring,  ges- 
ticulating, talking  under  their 
breath. 

Three  of  my  mashhufchis 
had  entered  with  me,  and 
stood  near  the  entrance  to  the 
hut ;  now  Halshad  joined  them, 
grinning  broadly.  The  tem- 
perature must  have  been  about 
100°,  but  he  wore  a  khaki 
greatcoat  tightly  buttoned 
round  his  huge  form.  I  saw 
him  answer  the  question  of 
the  others,  pointing  to  the 
laden  mashhufs  near  the  hut. 
Evidently  I  was  not  far  off 
the  right  track. 

"  I  have  been  sent,"  I  an- 
nounced, "  by  the  Great  British 
Government,  to  inform  you 
that  it  is  her  wish  to  see  all 
her  people  living  in  peace  and 
quietness.  Bobbing  and  steal- 
ing are  forbidden,  and  those 
who  are  guilty  will  be  punished. 
Particularly,'*'  I  added,  "is  it 
forbidden  to  rob  from  the 
Government.  SI  now  announce 
to  you,  O  heads  of  the  Bait 


Khafi,  that  your  misdeeds  are 
known  to  the  Government, 
which  will  not  fail  to  exact 
heavy  punishment  if  you  con- 
tinue in  your  evil  ways." 

The  leading  spirit  among  the 
headmen  seemed  to  be  one 
Mahawi,  a  squat  old  man  with 
vicious  features  and  a  dirty, 
straggling  grey  beard. 

"  Hakim,"  he  replied,  "  some 
enemy  of  ours  has  brought  you 
lying  tales.  We  are  peaceful 
marsh-dwellers,  busy  watch- 
ing our  buffalo  and  weaving 
our  mats ;  how  could  we, 
poor  weak  folk,  rob  from  the 
all  -  powerful  Government  ?  " 
The  crowd  signified  approval. 

"  Two  nights  ago,  from  a 
steamer  going  down-stream, you 

stole "  I  quoted  from 

Comms'  telegram.  Outside 
there  was  a  murmur  of  sur- 
prise :  how  could  I  possibly 
have  heard  so  quickly  ? — for 
the  miracle  of  the  telegraph 
wires  was  not  yet  understood 
in  the  marshes.  I  caught  a 
word  here  and  there  of  the 
dismayed  whispering.  "  Evi- 
dently he  knows  all  ...  noth- 
ing is  hidden  from  him  .  .  . 
Lufta  and  Barbuti  .  .  ."  The 
last  two  words  I  felt  certain 
I  heard  more  than  once. 

Mahawi,  scowling  angrily, 
shouted  to  the  people  to  be 
silent.  Then  he  turned  to  me. 

"  If  you  say  that  the  things 
were  stolen,  it  must  be  so,  for 
you,  O  Hakim,  would  not  lie 
to  us.  But  we  have  heard 
that  a  party  of  the  Bait  Bakal 
were  seen  near  the  river-bank 
two  nights  ago." 

"  No,"  I  replied,  drawing  a 
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bow  at  a  venture  ;  "  they  be- 
longed to  the  Bait  Khan,  and 
their  names  were  Lufta  and 
Barbuti." 

There  was  a  sudden  silence 
outside,  and  I  followed  up  my 
advantage.  "  And  these  men 
must  be  produced  before  me 
before  I  leave  this  place." 

The  crowd  broke  into  excited 
speech,  the  craven-hearted  urg- 
ing obedience,  the  bolder  spirits 
protesting.  Finally,  the  whole 
shouting  mob  surged  away  from 
the  hut  as  the  headmen  went 
out  to  hold  a  consultation  out 
of  earshot.  By  this  time  the 
sun  was  well  overhead,  and 
blazed  down  with  a  fierceness 
against  which  the  one  thick- 
ness of  rush -matting  seemed 
no  protection  at  all.  The 
stuffy  little  hut  grew  hotter 
and  hotter,  and  I  began  to 
wish  the  Bait  Khan  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  At  last  old 
Mahawi  reappeared,  driving  be- 
fore him  two  small  boys  of 
perhaps  eight  years  old.  "  Here 
are  Lufta  and  Barbuti,"  he 
said. 

No  one  likes  to  be  made  a 
fool  of,  and  it  really  was  very 
hot  in  the  reed  hut.  Anyhow, 
at  that  point  I  lost  my  temper. 
Pushing  Mahawi  to  the  ground, 
I  ordered  Halshad  to  load, 
and  shoot  him  if  he  tried  to 
get  up.  Then  I  told  the 
people  to  stop  this  tomfoolery 
and  bring  the  real  culprits. 
This  summary  treatment  of 
their  leader  had  an  excellent 
effect ;  the  crowd  now  felt 
sure  that  I  had,  if  not  the  whole 
British  Army,  at  any  rate  a 
few  battalions  up  my  sleeve, 


and  in  a  few  moments  two  tall 
young  men  stood  before  me. 
I  tried  to  cross-question  them, 
but  they  seemed  either  sullen 
or  stupid,  and  it  occurred  to 
me  that  the  best  way  to  settle 
the  matter  would  be  to  give 
them  a  good  thrashing  there 
and  then.  I  ordered  the  mash- 
hufchis  to  tie  them  up  to  the 
framework  of  the  hut.  This  pro- 
duced great  excitement  among 
the  crowd,  and  I  saw  ugly  looks 
and  threatening  gestures.  Once 
more  they  went  off  to  hold  a 
consultation. 

I  remembered  afterwards 
that  in  Turkish  times  a  sen- 
tence of  flogging  practically 
amounted  to  a  sentence  of 
death  ;  and  the  marsh  dwellers 
had  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
my  thrashing  would  not  be  of 
the  same  variety.  Outside, 
the  shouting  grew  louder  and 
angrier.  The  spell  of  mingled 
surprise  and  fear  which  had 
so  far  held  the  people  seemed 
to  be  wearing  off.  Fadhal 
entered  and  whispered  to  me 
that  we  were  surrounded.  As 
I  looked  out  of  each  end  of 
the  hut,  I  could  see  the  reeds 
waving,  and  here  and  there 
a  glint  of  a  rifle.  I  began  to 
wonder  how  it  would  end. 
Old  Mahawi  was  still  squatting 
near  me,  with  Halshad  on 
guard  over  him  ;  handing  him 
a  "  maheffa,"  I  told  him  to 
fan  me.  He  would  have  liked 
to  refuse,  but  Halshad  moved 
a  step  nearer,  and  he  set  to 
work  hastily.  I  felt  more  com- 
fortable, for  I  was  not  keen 
on  being  potted  at  like  a  rabbit, 
and  the  tribesmen  outside  could 
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not  shoot  now  without  the 
fear  of  hitting  the  wrong  man. 
I  wondered  whether  to  risk 
the  thrashing  after  all ;  it 
might  have  a  good  effect,  but 
it  might  be  just  the  one 
spark  needed  to  kindle  a 
most  unpleasant  blaze.  I  was 
still  deliberating  when  one  of 
the  headmen  rushed  into  the 
hut. 

"  You  are  surrounded,"  he 
said ;  "  they  are  going  to 
shoot.  You  had  better  go 
quickly." 

I  really  had  the  wind  up 
pretty  badly,  but  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  bluff  it  out. 
"  Ma  yukhalif,"  l  I  said  ;  "  let 
them  shoot."  The  old  man 
stared  at  me  for  a  moment, 
then  turned  and  left  the  hut. 
A  minute  later  the  whole  mob 
rushed  in — not,  as  I  expected, 
to  make  a  speedy  end  of  me, 
but  sobbing,  crying,  kissing 
my  hands  and  feet,  tying  their 
chaflahs  round  their  necks, 
pressing  their  foreheads  to  the 
ground,  making,  in  fact,  the 
most  complete  and  bewildering 
submission.  I  could  only  put 
it  down  to  sheer  panic  :  I  was 
not  the  only  one  who  had 
wind  up  !  Somehow,  in  their 
untaught  primitive  minds,  they 
must  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that,  if  the  Government 
was  so  powerful  that  a  single 
one  of  its  servants  remained 
unimpressed  by  the  threats  of 
a  whole  marsh  tribe,  it  was 
best  to  be  on  friendly  terms  as 
soon  as  possible.  Whatever 
their  reasoning,  I  was  now  in  a 


position  to  dictate  terms.  I 
would  let  Lufta  and  Barbuti  off 
their  thrashing,  but  the  tribe 
must  pay  to  Government  ten 
times  the  value  of  the  stolen 
goods,  and  pay  it  now.  Tak- 
ing the  telegram  from  my 
pocket,  I  read  out  the  list  of 
thefts.  "  Army  blanket,  value 
five  rupees  ;  you  will  pay  fifty 
rupees,"  and  so  on.  The  total 
came  to  about  Es.  600,  and 
the  four  headmen  set  to  work 
to  collect  the  money. 

What  their  system  of  ac- 
counts was  I  don't  know,  but 
every  one  shouted  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  and  in  the  end 
no  one  seemed  to  be  particu- 
larly dissatisfied,  so  I  suppose 
the  toll  was  levied  more  or  less 
fairly.  The  headmen,  like  sides- 
men in  a  village  church, 
solemnly  brought  up  each  his 
collection.  I  counted  out  the 
handfuls  of  silver  rupees  and 
golden  liras,  and  I  had  as  much 
trouble  to  get  the  thirty  or 
forty  rupees  still  lacking  as 
over  the  whole  sum  already 
collected. 

At  last  I  had  it  all  tied  up  in 
a  red  chafiah,  handed  it  to 
Mashraf  to  carry,  and  took  a 
friendly  farewell  of  the  four 
headmen.  I  had  just  reached 
the  mashhuf  when  an  old 
white  -  haired  Arab  tottered 
up,  seized  my  hand,  and 
kissed  it. 

"We  have  heard,"  he  said, 
"  that  the  Great  British  Govern- 
ment is  all-powerful,  and  also 
all-merciful,  but  until  to-day 
we  have  never  believed  it.  Now 
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we  shall  steal  no  more,  for  " —  to  a  group  of  tribesmen  who 
he  dropped  his  voice  to  a  con-  still  somewhat  sheepishly  held 
fidential  whisper,  and  pointed  their  rifles — "  they  are  afraid !  " 


n.  FASLS. 


What  a  relief  to  get  away 
from  that  yelling,  screaming 
mob !  I  have  never  quite 
understood  what  guides  a  tribe 
in  its  selection  of  headmen, 
but  surely  mere  vocal  strength 
must  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it. 

So  I  thought  as  I  lay  back 
thankfully  in  the  mashhuf ,  and 
left  behind  me  the  group  of 
marsh  huts  in  which  I  had 
spent  a  hot  and  toilsome  day. 
The  sound  of  harsh  voices 
raised  in  disputation  died  away 
in  the  distance.  We  were 
nearing  the  end  of  the  hot 
weather,  and  already  the  even- 
ings had  a  fresh  coolness  which 
made  the  prospect  of  a  couple 
of  hours'  mashhuf  travelling  a 
very  pleasant  one.  Behind 
me,  three  of  my  mashhufchis 
poled  steadily ;  in  front,  the 
figure  of  the  fourth  was  sil- 
houetted black  and  sharp 
against  the  glowing  sky.  Here 
and  there  among  the  reeds  I 
saw  tiny  pink,  white,  and 
yellow  marsh  flowers.  The 
only  sounds  were  the  ripple 
of  the  water  and  the  scrape 
of  the  poles  against  the  boat. 

I  had  been  out  that  day 
into  the  marshes  to  make  a 
"  fasl."  The  tribes  were  very 
slowly  becoming  a  little  more 
law  -  abiding,  robberies  were 
gradually  diminishing  in  num- 
ber and  frequency,  and  lately 


two  baits  of  the  Eamih  tribe 
had  shown  signs  of  wanting  to 
settle  down  and  become  re- 
spectable cultivators.  This 
laudable  desire  was  one  to  be 
encouraged,  and  luckily  the 
marsh  itself  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  provide  them 
with  land  on  which  to  settle ; 
for  every  year,  as  it  recedes 
after  the  floods,  it  leaves  behind 
for  the  cultivation  of  rice  a 
little  more  land  than  the  year 
before.  So  far  all  was  well, 
but  a  difficulty  arose :  the 
Bait  Mahail  could  not  settle 
on  land  next  to  the  Bait 
Attar,  for  they  had  been  at 
blood-feud  for  over  seven  years, 
during  which  time  one  side  had 
lost  fifty-one  men,  and  the 
other  thirty-nine.  A  blood- 
feud  among  these  wild  people 
means  a  sort  of  war  of  exter- 
mination, during  which  it  is 
not  a  crime  but  a  duty  to 
murder,  either  by  raiding  or 
in  cold  blood,  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  opposing  tribe. 
Only  one  way  of  ending  such  a 
feud  is  recognised — the  solemn 
making  of  a  fasl  of  settlement, 
by  the  handing  over  of  women. 
If  the  tribes  are  not  related 
by  blood,  the  price  of  each 
murdered  man's  life  is  two 
women ;  if  it  is  the  more  seri- 
ous matter  of  a  feud  between 
related  tribes  or  families,  five 
or  even  six  women  have  to  be 
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paid    "  per    blood,"    as    they 
phrase  it. 

The  life  of  a  fasl-woman  is 
a  pitiable  one.  She  is  the 
absolute  chattel  of  the  man  to 
whom  she  is  allotted ;  how- 
ever bad  her  treatment — and 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  over-good 
— she  cannot  demand  a  divorce. 
Still,  she  is  one  degree  better 
off  than  a  slave-woman,  whom 
her  owner  may  THH  if  he  so 
desires :  the  man  who  kills 
his  fasl-woman  has  to  pay 
five  women  to  her  tribe,  for, 
the  Arabs  argue,  she  is  given 
in  blood  only,  and  is  not  his 
in  blood  and  bone,  as  is  the 
slave-woman. 

To  our  Western  minds  the 
whole  business  seems  barbarous, 
but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  to  these  fierce  tribes  the 
system  of  an  eye  for  an  eye 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  is  their 
only  means  of  self-protection. 
Inter-marriage  by  means  of  a 
compulsory  handing  over  of 
women  has,  over  and  over 
again,  proved  itself  to  be  the 
best  way  of  ending  these  long- 
standing blood-feuds,  and  of 
ensuring  future  peace  and  amity 
between  the  tribes  concerned. 

All  the  same,  the  handing 
over  of  sixty  women  at  one 
time  seemed  to  me  intolerable, 
and  this  was  why  the  fasl  I 
had  just  fixed  up  had  involved 
so  much  angry  discussion  and 
vituperation.  The  feud  was 
an  inter-related  one,  and  a 
subtraction  of  the  number  of 
men  lost  by  each  side  showed 
that  the  Bait  Attar  owed  to 
the  Bait  Mahail  the  price  of 
twelve  lives — sixty  women.  It 


was  not  an  easy  business  to 
persuade  the  headmen  to  a 
compromise;  but  in  the  end, 
after  literally  hours  of  argument 
and  disputation,  a  settlement 
was  reached.  Twelve  women 
were  to  be  handed  over  at 
once,  and  the  price  of  twenty- 
four  ;  in  five  years'  time, 
twelve  more  were  to  be  paid 
over,  and  the  price  of  another 
twelve — a  woman's  price  being 
six  hundred  krans,  about  £10. 
This  compact  was  sealed  with 
solemn  oaths,  and  a  "  sanad  " 
drawn  up  by  an  old  mulla 
whom  I  had  brought  with  me 
for  the  purpose. 

We  left  the  quiet  marshes, 
and  came  out  into  the  river. 
A  few  more  minutes'  paddling 
down-stream  brought  us  to  the 
bungalow.  Sounds  of  wailing, 
and  the  sight  through  the  semi- 
darkness  of  a  group  of  figures 
waiting  on  the  bank,  told  me 
that  my  day's  work  was  not 
yet  ended.  Near  the  door  of 
the  bungalow  lay  a  still  figure 
wrapped  in  an  aba.  I  went  and 
looked  at  it ;  it  was  the  dead 
body  of  a  woman — a  murdered 
woman,  the  mourners  told  me. 
More  than  once  before,  a  corpse 
had  been  brought  in  this  way 
and  laid  near  my  door,  a  silent 
plea  for  justice,  but  never 
before  had  it  been  a  woman's 
body.  The  people,  satisfied 
that  I  had  seen  for  myself, 
made  no  more  ado,  but  carried 
the  poor  woman  away  for 
burial,  and  the  next  day  I 
sent  a  letter  to  the  shaikh 
to  whose  tribe  the  murderer 
belonged,  ordering  him  to  send 
the  man  in  to  my  office. 
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"  Sir,  murderer  herewith, 
please,"  was  the  somewhat 
Gilbertian  note  sent  in  by 
my  clerk  a  few  days  later. 
I  sent  for  the  file  to  refresh 
my  memory.  It  seemed  a 
particularly  brutal  case,  though 
no  details  were  known  as  yet. 
A  brother  had  murdered  his 
own  sister,  apparently  in  cold 
blood,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
another  man  in  the  case. 

By  tribal  law,  murder  is  not 
punishable  by  death,  but  a 
fasl  is  arranged  between  the 
murderer  and  the  family  of  the 
victim.  Similarly  abduction, 
rape,  theft,  and  so  on  are  all 
settled  by  fasl :  for  instance, 
if  a  man  carries  off  a  woman 
he  has  to  pay  her  value,  usually 
at  an  enhanced  rate,  to  her 
father  or  brother ;  but  if  she 
happens  to  be  married,  he  has 
not  only  to  pay  her  value  to 
her  father,  but  to  hand  over 
to  the  bereaved  husband  one 
of  his  own  daughters  or  sisters. 
I  sent  for  the  murderer,  a 
typical  straight-featured,  up- 
standing marsh  Arab.  "  What 
have  you  got  to  say  for  your- 
self ?  "  I  asked. 

He  folded  his  arms.  "Is  it 
permitted  for  me  to  speak  ?  " 

This  I  recognised  as  the 
usual  formula  when  a  man 
wishes  to  say  something  which 
he  thinks  will  prove  unpalat- 
able to  his  hearer.  "  You  are 
protected,"  I  replied. 

"Hakim,"  he  said,  "you 
are  our  father,  the  lord  of 
mercy  and  justice,  and  all  our 
thoughts  are  known  unto  you. 
Why,  then,  am  I  brought  be- 
fore you  as  a  common  criminal? 


Have  I  not  the  right  to  expect 
praise  and  honour  from  you, 
as  one  who  at  great  cost  to 
himself  has  defended  the  honour 
of  his  tribe  —  since  in  that 
just  cause  I  have  not  held 
my  hand  even  from  slaying 
my  own  sister,  born  of  the 
same  father  and  mother  as 
myself  ?  " 

"  Tell  me  your  tale,"  I  said. 
There  was  no  doubting  the 
man's  earnestness. 

"  Hakim,"  he  said,  "  I  was 
returning  from  hunting  the 
fish,  and  when  I  reached  my 
house  I  found  my  little  son  of 
eight  years  weeping  bitterly. 
He  had  been  beaten,  he  said, 
by  Gehait,  son  of  Zaid. 
Straightway  I  went  to  the 
house  of  Gehait,  and  asked 
him,  '  Did  you  strike  my  son  ?  * 
Words  passed  between  us,  grew 
fierce  and  high.  Then  said 
Gehait,  *  Is  it  so  great  a  crime 
to  beat  a  foolish  boy  ?  Why 
these  heated  words  about  the 
sore  back  of  your  son,  when 
you  yourself  allow  your  sister 
to  break  the  honour  of  your 
tribe  with  Eadhi  f  '  So  I  left 
him  with  no  more  speech,  and 
returning  to  my  house  found 
Faraihah  sitting  within. 
1  Sister,'  I  said,  '  the  price 
of  adultery  is  death,'  and  I 
stabbed  her  twice." 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  you  killed 
her  at  a  taunt  from  Gehait  ? 
He  might  have  been  lying." 

"  No,"  said  the  man  ;  "  he 
would  not  dare.  If  it  were  so, 
by  our  law  he  would  be  the 
cause  of  my  sister's  death,  and 
would  have  to  pay  five  women 
as  fasl." 
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"  What  did  you  do  then  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Nothing.  My  mother  came 
to  wail  over  her,  and  the  people 
carried  away  the  body.  Then 
came  your  message,  and  I  am 
here.  Hakim,"  he  continued, 
"  we  know  not  the  laws  of  the 
Turks  nor  of  the  English ;  we 
know  only  our  own  law,  and 
that  of  our  fathers  for  many 
generations.  Every  man  is 
bidden  to  preserve  the  honour 
of  his  tribe,  and  I  have  pre- 
served the  honour  of  mine." 


It  was  perfectly  true.  Ac- 
cording to  tribal  law  I  could 
not  touch  him,  and  he  left  my 
office  a  free  man. 

At  home  in  England,  bitter 
complaints  are  heard  that  there 
should  be  "  one  law  for  the 
man  and  another  for  the 
woman."  But  what  of  the 
lot  of  woman  in  this  country  ? 
She  is  paid  over  as  com- 
pensation for  the  sins  of 
men ;  let  her  sin  ever  so 
little,  and  the  penalty  is 
death. 


HI.   THE  WEEPER. 


Bahalool  and  Jahalool  jump- 
ed out  of  their  mashhuf  and 
kissed  my  hand  in  greeting. 

"  Hwaya  !  "  exclaimed  the 
latter,  with  an  expressive  wave 
of  the  arm  towards  the  marshes. 
Bahalool  said  nothing,  but  the 
broad  flash  of  his  white  teeth 
said,  as  plainly  as  his  brother's 
exclamation,  "  The  marsh  is 
full  of  wild  duck  this  morning. 
Good  hunting  !  " 

I  got  into  the  mashhuf,  and 
sat  in  the  bow,  my  gun  ready. 
The  brothers,  wading  knee- 
deep  in  the  clear  water,  pushed 
off,  leapt  in  as  the  boat  cleared 
the  shelving  bank,  and  with 
strong  swift  strokes  of  their 
paddles  sent  her  gliding  down 
a  narrow  waterway  which 
twisted  and  turned  among  the 
reeds.  We  passed  the  broad- 
leaved,  rich  green  bardi,  then 
the  sturdy  gossab  which,  as 
we  penetrated  deeper  into  the 
marshes,  merged  into  the 
feathery-headed  shabab.  The 


brothers  handled  their  paddles 
in  absolute  silence ;  silently 
the  mashhuf  made  its  way  in 
and  out  of  the  winding  chan- 
nels. Bahalool  and  Jahalool 
were  never  at  fault  for  direc- 
tion, though  to  my  inexperi- 
enced eye  every  turning  looked 
exactly  like  the  last.  The  blue 
water,  the  breeze,  its  March- 
morning  freshness  not  yet  lost, 
rustling  in  the  tall  reeds,  the 
warm  glow  of  the  sun — friendly 
now,  but  destined  in  a  few 
short  weeks  to  become  one's 
deadliest  enemy — all  combined 
to  make  a  perfect  day.  Sport 
was  excellent — so  good  that  the 
sun  was  on  its  downward  curve 
before  I  gave  the  order  to 
return. 

The  sight  of  Bahalool  lean- 
ing from  the  mashhuf  to  toss 
up  the  water  into  his  mouth 
reminded  me  that  I  too  was 
thirsty — hungry  also,  and  I 
felt  for  my  flask  and  sand- 
wiches, but  in  vain.  Somehow 
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or  other  I  had  managed  to 
leave  them  behind.  Marsh 
water  seems  to  have  no  ill 
effects  on  the  Arabs,  but  for 
a  European  it  means  almost 
certain  fever.  I  decided  to 
make  for  the  nearest  village, 
where  at  all  events  I  could  be 
sure  of  getting  it  well  boiled 
in  the  shape  of  tea. 

An  argument  ensued  between 
the  two  mashhufchis.  Appa- 
rently we  could  not  reach  the 
village  selected  by  either  with- 
out making  a  wide  detour. 

"Ma  yukhalif,"  said  Baha- 
lool,  suddenly  struck  with  an 
idea—"  the  Weeper  !  " 

Jahalool  agreed.  The  Weeper 
lived  quite  near. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  ques- 
tioning them,  when  I  remem- 
bered that  I  had  heard  of  an 
old  woman  who  for  years  had 
lived  alone  in  the  heart  of  the 
marshes,  spending  every  night 
in  waiUng  and  beating  her 
breasts.  What,  I  wondered, 
had  driven  her  to  seek  this 
hermit's  lif e  ?  What  tragedy 
of  fierce  love  and  hate  had 
been  witnessed  by  the  silent 
marsh,  and  buried  in  the 
deep  security  of  its  reeds  and 
waters  ? 

A  few  minutes'  swift  pad- 
dling brought  us  to  a  small 
ishan  marked  by  a  single  reed 
hut.  As  we  neared  it,  a  figure 
came  down  to  the  water's  edge 
and  stood  waiting — the  gaunt, 
erect  figure  of  a  middle-aged 
woman,  with  strongly-marked 
features  and  bright,  deep-set 
eyes.  She  bade  us  welcome, 
and  led  us  to  her  hut,  where 
she  spread  a  carpet  for  me, 


bidding  the  mashhufchis  fetch 
cushions  from  the  far  end. 
Apparently  our  visit  did  not 
seem  to  her  strange  or  even 
unusual ;  she  asked  no  ques- 
tions as  to  our  destination, 
but  quietly  set  about  preparing 
tea.  Taking  a  handful  of  dried 
gossab,  she  pushed  the  ends 
into  the  fire,  which  blazed  up 
merrily  round  the  old  black 
kettle  freshly  filled  with  marsh 
water  by  Jahalool.  From  a 
wooden  box  she  took  three  tiny, 
small-waisted  glasses,  washed 
and  shook  them  dry,  and  placed 
them  on  a  metal  tray  near  the 
fire.  She  took  from  another 
box  a  solid  lump  of  white 
sugar,  broke  it  into  smaller 
pieces,  and  put  in  each  glass  a 
lump  large  enough  nearly  to 
fill  it.  The  kettle  began  to 
boil,  and  the  woman  shook 
some  tea  into  an  old  broken- 
spouted  teapot,  poured  the 
water  on,  and  set  it  on  the  fire 
to  brew.  For  a  few  more 
minutes  we  sat  in  silence  ;  then 
she  poured  tea  into  the  three 
little  glasses,  and  handed  one 
each  to  me  and  to  the  mashhuf- 
chis, who  sat  together  near  the 
entrance. 

So  far,  beyond  the  ordinary 
commonplaces  of  greeting,  she 
had  said  nothing ;  but  now, 
as  the  two  brothers  talked  in 
low  voices  over  their  tea,  the 
word  "  majnuna  "  reached  my 
ears,  and  hers  also. 

"Sahib,"  she  said,  "the 
world  calls  me  mad.  In  your 
country,  if  a  great  sorrow  fills 
all  a  woman's  thoughts  and 
all  her  life,  is  she  counted 
mad  t  " 
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I  had  no  answer  ready,  and 
she  appeared  to  expect  none, 
but  stared  into  the  glowing 
embers  of  the  fire.  "  He  was 
a  man ! "  she  said,  hardly 
seeming  to  address  any  one  in 
particular.  Then  she  turned 
to  me  with  a  sudden  ques- 
tion. "  You  have  heard  of 
him  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  replied,  not  knowing 
quite  to  whom  she  referred. 

"  You  are  but  a  boy,"  she 
said,  as  though  excusing  my 
ignorance.  "  Yet  I  remember, 
as  though  it  had  been  only 
last  year,  my  first  sight  of 
him.  That  was  the  year  after 
the  great  hailstorm,  and  he  sat 
talking  in  my  father's  hut. 
From  behind  the  women's  screen 
I  looked  at  him  :  what  strength, 
what  mighty  limbs  !  Ah,  he 
was  good  to  look  upon,  bold 
of  eye,  and  full-bearded.  We 
met— no  matter  how — not  once 
but  several  times.  He  wanted 
to  take  me  to  wife,  and  I  was 
ready,  eager  to  go " 

Her  voice  died  away,  and 
I  feared  I  should  not  hear  my 
story  after  all.  I  waited  in 
silence,  and  after  a  few  mo- 
ments she  began  to  speak 
again. 

"  Gold,  gold,  who  made  gold  ? 
Allah  or  the  Evil  One?  My 
father  wanted  fifty  golden  liras 
for  me,  and  Euwaidhi  had  none. 
Only  a  few  months  before  he 
had  sold  his  all,  aye,  and  bor- 
rowed and  pledged,  to  buy  him 
a  wife ;  but  that  was  before 
he  saw  me.  I  laughed  at  him 
for  thinking  of  the  price.  Was 
I  not  ready  to  dare  my  father's 
wrath,  and  go  with  him  what- 


ever might  befall  us  ?  '  Foolish 
tongue,'  he  said,  *  I  want  you 
not  for  a  day  nor  a  year,  but 
for  all  time.  Shall  your  father 
come  and  seize  you  from  me 
again  ?  Mine  is  a  poor  tribe  ; 
can  I  see  all  my  kinsfolk  slain 
for  a  blood-feud  of  my  be- 
ginning !  Nay,  fear  not ;  I 
will  devise  a  plan  to  make  you 
mine  without  such  folly.' 

"  I  knew  that  he  was  wise 
as  well  as  fearless,  and  I 
waited,  waited  patiently,  though 
many  weeks  went  by,  for  I 
trusted  him.  And  not  in  vain, 
for  a  day  came  when  he  laid 
before  me  fifty  liras,  golden 
and  shining  in  the  sunlight. 
'  Whence  ?  '  I  asked,  and  he 
told  me.  He  had  made  a  plan 
with  Eissan  bin  Ghachi  to  steal 
and  sell  a  few  buffaloes  from 
the  Bait  Wahaib ;  but  they 
were  unsuccessful,  and  barely 
escaped  with  their  lives.  As 
they  made  their  way  home  in 
the  mashhuf,  bitterness  filled 
the  heart  of  Euwaidhi,  and  he 
longed  to  kill  the  blundering 
fool  Eissan  who  had  spoiled 
his  plan,  and  lost  him  the  fifty 
liras  of  which  he  thought  day 
and  night.  No  blood-feud  would 
the  slaying  of  Eissan  bring 
about,  for  he  was  long  an  out- 
cast from  his  tribe ;  and  as 
the  thought  crossed  Euwaidhi's 
mind,  a  plan  came  to  him,  for 
he  remembered  the  bitter  en- 
mity between  Shaikh  Hassan 
and  Eissan  son  of  Ghachi. 
Euwaidhi  was  quick  of  brain 
and  hand.  He  said  to  Eissan, 
'  It  is  a  hot  night,  and  the  dew 
has  drenched  our  clothes  ;  let 
us  make  a  fire  at  the  Ishan  of 
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Abu  Dhahb,   and   dry   them.' 
It  was  agreed,  and  they  kindled 
a  fire  with  the  dry  pith  of  the 
reeds.     Eissan  sat  by  the  fire. 
Euwaidhi  returned  to  the  mash- 
huf,   fetched   his   paddle,   and 
stunned  the  man.    Quickly  he 
bound  him,  cast  him  into  the 
boat,   and   bore   him    through 
the  marshes  till  he  reached  the 
shaikh's   house.     He   hid   the 
mashhuf    in    the    tall    reeds, 
sought    Hassan,    and    offered 
him  the  life  of  his  enemy  for 
fifty    liras.      'No    more    than 
twenty  is  the  dog's  life  worth,' 
said  the  shaikh  ;  but  Euwaidhi 
was  firm,  and  after  much  talk 
they  struck  a  bargain.    Hassan 
should  kill  the  man  with  his 
own  hands,  and  for  his  price 
forty-eight  liras   and   a   silver 
ring  should  be  Euwaidhi's.    To- 
gether they  went  to  the  mash- 
huf,  but  not  until   Euwaidhi 
had  waited  while  the  shaikh 
brought  the  gold  from  its  hid- 
ing-place under  the  mud  floor. 
Then,  as  he  gazed  down  on  his 
helpless  enemy,  he  turned  to 
Euwaidhi,    '  The    money    was 
well  earned,'  he  said.     '  Give 
me  your  dagger.'     Thus   was 
my  price  paid  by  the  life  of  a 
man." 

She  paused  again  ;  then  with 
a  word  of  apology  rose  and 
refilled  our  glasses  with  sugar 
and  tea.  For  a  moment  she 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  hut, 
looking  out  over  the  marsh. 
I  waited  in  silence,  for  I  felt 
she  had  more  to  tell ;  what 
would  be  the  sequel  of  this 
wild  tale  ?  She  sat  down  again 
beside  the  fire,  a  sad  smile 
lighting  up  her  thin  face. 


"  A  year  we  had,"  she  said, 
"  one  short  year,  before  AH 
bin  Shabib  made  dakhala.  One 
year  with  him,  and  twenty-five 
alone.  May  Allah  give  him 
peace !  " 

She  turned  to  me.  "  Do  the 
peoples  across  the  sea  make 
dakhala  ?  "  she  asked. 

I  shook  my  head,  smiling  as 
I  thought  how  embarrassed 
would  be  a  peaceable  Londoner 
if  a  fugitive  from  justice  should 
rush  up  and  clasp  his  feet, 
compelling  him,  if  he  valued 
his  honour,  to  protect  him 
who  made  dakhala,  even  at 
the  cost  of  his  own  life. 

"  He  only  did  what  his  honour 
demanded,"  she  went  on  as  if 
to  herself  ;  "  but,  oh  Allah  ! 
How  we  women  suffer  !  " 

She  paused ;  then  resumed 
in  her  former  quiet  tone  of 
retrospect. 

"  For  nearly  a  year  we  had 
been  living  on  the  edge  of  the 
Nasif  marsh,  but  grazing  for 
the  buffaloes  was  getting  short, 
and  the  tribe  decided  to  move 
farther  into  the  marshes.  We 
were  loath  to  go,  we  two,  for 
we  had  been  happy  in  that 
hut  which  was  our  first  home 
together  ;  and  when  the  tribe 
moved  we  said  to  each  other 
that  we  would  be  the  last  to 
go.  Ah,  would  that  we  had 
been  the  first !  On  that  last 
day,  when  all  the  rest  had  gone, 
we  waited  alone  for  the  mash- 
huf which  in  a  few  hours 
would  be  back  to  fetch  us  and 
our  household  things.  I  was 
spinning  wool,  and  looking  out 
to  the  marsh  water  where 
Euwaidhi  in  his  challabiyah 
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was  spearing  fish  ;  if  it  had 
not  been  too  small  to  hold 
another  person,  I  should  have 
been  with  him  in  the  boat. 
He  hurled  his  falih — a  flash  of 
silver,  and  he  was  poling  to- 
wards me  with  the  evening  meal. 
Then  from  behind  me  came  a 
rushing  of  feet ;  a  flying  hunted 
figure  dashed  across  the  mud, 
ran  straight  to  Euwaidhi  as  he 
leapt  from  the  challabiyah,  and 
seized  him  by  the  feet.  *  Dak- 
hilak,  dakhilak  ! '  he  gasped. 
A  bullet  whistled  over  my  head. 
My  husband  ran  to  the  hut  and 
seized  his  rifle.  Ali's  pursuers, 
some  six  or  seven  in  number, 
broke  shouting  through  the 
reeds ;  they  cursed  him  for  an 
adulterer  who  had  broken  the 
honour  of  their  tribe,  and 
called  on  Euwaidhi  to  give 
him  up.  '  Never  ! '  he  said. 
*  He  has  made  dakhala  to  me, 
and  while  I  live  I  shall  defend 
him.'  Ali  had  no  weapon, 
and  asked  for  none ;  truly  he 
was  a  craven  youth,  or  perhaps 
spent  with  his  flight,  for  he  lay 
still  where  he  had  fallen.  But 
the  strength  and  valour  of 
Euwaidhi,  and  his  deadly  aim 
with  a  rifle,  were  known 
throughout  the  marshes,  and 
his  assailants  feared  to  come 
too  near.  My  heart  throbbed 
with  pride  as  I  watched  him — 
one  against  seven.  One  fell 
as  his  rifle  rang  out,  but  I 
heard  my  baby  wailing  in  the 
hut,  and  ran  to  hide  him  in 
the  reeds  where  he  might  be 
safe.  Then  I  went  back  to 
my  husband's  side ;  he  was 


wounded,  and  the  men  were 
growing  bolder.  The  bullets 
came  fast — see,  I  was  wounded 
here  and  here.  A  great  sleepi- 
ness came  over  me,  and  I 
crawled  closer  so  that  I 
might  fall  asleep  near  him. 
The  noise  of  the  fighting  grew 
fainter. 

"Suddenly  I  heard  Eu- 
waidhi's  voice  speaking  in  my 
ear.  '  Mahbuba,'  *•  he  said, 
'Mahbuba,  I  have  but  six  rounds 
left.  Tell  the  stranger  to  take 
my  challabiyah  and  take  to  the 
marshes  ;  he  will  find  protec- 
tion with  my  tribe.'  Painfully 
and  slowly  I  struggled  to  the 
young  man;  I  gave  him  the 
message.  Then  darkness  came 
over  me.  When  I  awoke,  I 
found  my  husband  lying  cold 
in  a  pool  of  blood  ;  the  stranger 
and  the  challabiyah  had  dis- 
appeared. I  looked  for  my 
baby,  but  even  he  had  not 
been  spared.'  " 

She  paused,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  a  strange  chill  "was  in 
the  air. 

"  Ah,  Sahib,"  she  said,  "  the 
world  calls  me  mad.  But 
those  who  love  little  grieve 
little." 

My  visit  had  taken  longer 
than  I  thought.  The  sun  was 
setting  in  a  cloud  of  flame  as 
the  mashhuf  threaded  its  way 
out  of  the  marshes.  Every- 
thing was  still ;  the  tall  feathery 
heads  of  the  reeds  had  ceased 
their  nodding;  no  whisperings 
in  the  rushes,  no  bird-voices 
from  the  reeds  broke  the 
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silence.  A  puff  of  chill 
evening  breeze  rippled  the 
water,  and  on  it  was  borne, 


as  if  from  very  far  away, 
the  sound  of  a  voice  raised  in 
lamentation. 


IV.   A  BOUNDARY  DISPUTE. 


"  Boundary  disputes,"  I  re- 
flected gloomily  as  I  reluctantly 
rose  at  3  A.M.  from  my  camp- 
bed  on  the  roof,  "  are  a  con- 
founded nuisance. ' '  After  chota 
hazri  and  a  bath,  however,  I 
felt  better,  and  decided  that 
perhaps  after  all  they  were  not 
such  bad  things.  A  Political 
Officer  is  necessarily  tied  to  his 
desk  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  time,  and  any  opportunity 
of  getting  "  out  in  the  blue  " 
is  welcome,  as  affording  at  all 
events  a  chance  of  exercise. 
The  middle  of  June  is  hardly 
the  time  one  would  choose  for 
a  day's  riding  under  the  blaz- 
ing sun  f  but  to  go  round  by 
river  in  a  mashhuf  would  have 
taken  about  twice  as  long,  and, 
moreover,  the  matter  in  hand 
was  one  that  had  to  be  settled 
as  speedily  as  might  be.  In 
Mesopotamia,  a  big  tribal  fight 
can  only  too  quickly  spring  out 
of  a  dispute  about  a  very  small 
piece  of  land,  and  cases  are  not 
unknown  where  fifty  men  have 
been  killed  in  a  quarrel  over  a 
strip  barely  large  enough  to 
bury  them  in. 

The  particular  dispute  which 
I  hoped  to  settle  to-day  seemed 
likely  to  be  one  of  more  than 
usual  interest,  chiefly  because 
one  of  the  disputants  was  that 
very  unusual  phenomenon,  a 
shaikh-ess.  In  this  country, 
where  her  price  is  rather  more 


than  that  of  a  cow,  and  rather 
less  than  that  of  a  horse,  a 
woman  needs  considerable  force 
of  character  and  strength  of 
will  if  she  is  to  keep  her  inherit- 
ance, and  rule  her  wild  tribes- 
men successfully.  I  felt  inter- 
ested to  see  what  manner  of 
woman  was  this  Makia,  who 
apparently  felt  herself  strong 
enough  to  risk  a  quarrel  with 
her  more  powerful  neighbour, 
the  Shaikh  of  Hashafah. 

Dawn  was  breaking  as  we 
left  the  little  town  behind  us, 
and  broke  into  the  gentle  steady 
canter  which  is  the  Arab  pony's 
characteristic  pace.  Roads  in 
this  part  of  the  world  are 
unknown  luxuries  ;  we  forged 
straight  ahead,  across  country 
as  flat  as  a  billiard  -  table, 
stretching  featureless  on  every 
side,  level  to  the  round  horizon. 
The  going  is  spoiled,  however, 
by  the  irrigation  cuts  which 
occur  every  few  hundred  yards  ; 
Arab  ponies  will  only  jump  in 
the  last  resort,  and  prefer  to 
clamber  in  and  out  of  the 
ditches,  however  steep  and 
narrow.  Very  few  of  these 
cuts  are  actually  in  use,  for 
every  year  they  are  left  silted 
up  by  the  receding  flood,  and 
the  fellah  has  to  set  to  work 
to  dig  them  out  again.  When, 
after  several  diggings,  the  banks 
have  become  too  high  for  him 
to  throw  the  earth  up  easily, 
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the  lazy  Arab  simply  leaves  the 
old  channel  unused,  and  digs 
another.  Thus  the  land  is  in- 
tersected by  a  quite  unneces- 
sarily large  number  of  irrigation 
cuts,  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
rider  and  the  profit  of  no  one. 

We  were  now  leaving  behind 
us  the  barley-growing  land, 
with  its  stubble  grazed  to  the 
ground  by  flocks.  To  the 
traveller  up  the  Tigris,  Meso- 
potamia appears  a  barren  coun- 
try, uncultivated  and  incapable 
of  cultivation,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  this  is  only  true  of  the 
land  actually  on  the  river- 
bank.  The  general  slope  of  the 
land  is  not,  as  in  most  countries, 
down  towards  the  river,  but 
away  from  it.  A  short  distance 
back  from  the  river-bed  lie  the 
barley  lands,  and  behind  them, 
lower  still,  the  rich  rice  country 
— so  rich  that  I  felt  sure  that 
Shaikh  Jassim,  with  whom  I 
had  already  had  some  dealings, 
would  not  give  up  his  claim  to 
a  single  acre  without  a  struggle. 

This  dignitary,  mounted  on 
a  scraggy  grey  mare,  and  fol- 
lowed by  half  a  dozen  hoshea 
or  retainers,  now  came  up  with 
us.  Both  parties  dismounted 
while  the  shaikh  and  I  ex- 
changed the  prescribed  polite 
greetings,  after  which,  his  men 
falling  in  behind,  we  rode  on 
side  by  side.  Jassim  was  a 
fat  heavy  individual,  slow- 
witted  and  very  ignorant,  but 
consumed  with  a  childish  vanity 
and  self-importance.  On  the 
last  account  he  was  easy  to 
manage,  and  a  little  flattery 
went  a  long  way  to  keep  him 
a  peaceable  servant  of  the 


British  Government.  Still,  he 
was  capable  of  a  sullen,  spoilt- 
child  sort  of  obstinacy  when 
his  dignity  or  his  possessions 
were  in  question,  and  this  dis- 
pute over  a  few  habls  of  rice- 
land  was,  I  knew,  a  matter 
very  near  his  heart. 

In  dealing  with  an  Arab, 
it  usually  pays  to  let  him  go 
on  talking  until  he  has  said 
all  he  has  to  say.  For  the  next 
hour  or  so  Shaikh  Jassim  ex- 
patiated on  his  grievance,  not 
sparing  Makia's  reputation  nor 
that  of  her  ancestors,  while 
I  punctuated  politely  and  non- 
committally.  The  sun  was 
becoming  unpleasantly  hot,  and 
already  at  seven  o'clock  the 
shade  temperature  must  have 
been  well  up  in  the  nineties  ; 
but  shade  there  was  none,  for 
the  only  trees  to  be  seen  were  a 
far-off  smudge  ahead  of  us  on 
the  horizon,  probably  marking 
the  dwelling  or  the  tomb  of  a 
Saiyid,  or  descendant  of  the 
Prophet.  Away  on  our  left 
I  saw  a  caravan  of  camels,  or 
so  it  seemed ;  but  camels  are 
unknown  among  the  marsh- 
dwelling,  buffalo-keeping  Arabs 
of  this  district.  The  illusion  is 
no  infrequent  one  in  this  flat 
open  country,  where  objects 
on  the  horizon  often  appear 
not  smaller,  but  larger  than 
they  really  are. 

"  Behold  the  daughter  of 
Satan,"  said  Jassim. 

My  caravan  proved  to  be  his 
enemy  and  her  followers,  who 
halted;  , until  we  came  up  with 
them.  Certainly  Makia  did  not 
hold  the  allegiance  of  her  tribe 
by  reason  of  her  beauty,  for 
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she  had  only  one  eye,  and  must 
have  been  nearing  forty,  by 
which  time  an  Arab  woman  has 
long  ceased  to  consider  her 
appearance.  But  she  was 
neither  shy  nor  stupid,  and 
greeted  me  gravely  with  per- 
fect ease.  She  rode  astride, 
with  the  Arab  woman's  natural 
grace  of  movement,  and  in 
spite  of  her  none-too-clean  am- 
ple draperies,  a  certain  dignity 
marked  her  out  as  one  who 
could  rule  men. 

The  bright  cool  green  of  the 
early  rice   crops,   now   almost 
ready   for   the    sickle,    was    a 
welcome  relief  to  the  eye.    The 
country   we   had  just   crossed 
had  been  deserted  except  for 
an  occasional  shepherd  leading 
his  brown  and  white  flock  to 
the  barley  stubble.     Now  we 
came  upon  an  Arab   village ; 
but  the  double  row  of  reed-huts 
facing    each    other    across    a 
narrow  stream  seemed  deserted 
too  by  all  but  a  few  old  women 
busied  among  the  black  cook- 
ing-pots, and  a  handful  of  small 
children  who,  dressed  comfort- 
ably in  a  piece  of  string  round 
the  waist,  were  playing  in  the 
mud.     Half-submerged  in  the 
stream    drowsed   four   or   five 
placid  buffalo  ;    a  few  hungry- 
looking  chickens  scratched  near 
the  huts,  inside  one  of  which  I 
could  see  a  couple  of  buffalo 
calves  tethered  to  the  family 
bed.     The   only   sounds   were 
the  shrill  voices  of  the  children, 
and  the  hum  of  a  "  magrasha  " 
as  a  woman  husked  rice. 

We  left  the  village  behind, 
and;  in  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  had  reached  our  destina- 


tion. The  disputed  land  was 
planted  with  shital  rice — that 
is  to  say,  with  rice  which  is 
sown  broadcast  on  higher  land, 
and  transplanted,  each  seedling 
by  hand,  into  the  rich  liquid 
mud  left  behind  by  the  reced- 
ing marsh  after  the  flood  season. 
The  scene  was  one  of  unexpected 
beauty.  The  sun  had  not  yet 
burnt  up  all  the  freshness  of 
early  morning  ;  behind  us  the 
rice-fields  stretched  their  deli- 
cate jade-green  almost  to  the 
horizon ;  in  front,  the  little 
tufts  of  the  young  crop  showed 
paler  green  against  the  wet 
brown  mud ;  beyond  lay  the 
clear  blue  marsh  water,  meeting 
the  deeper  blue  of  the  cloudless 
sky — a  silent  empty  expanse, 
broken  only  here  and  there  by 
tall  clumps  of  slender  brown 
reeds.  The  quiet  was  intense, 
the  utter  stillness  seemed  to 
speak  of  perfect  absolute  peace. 
But  beneath  the  aba  of  more 
than  one  of  the  fellahs  who 
passed  us,  bearing  their  bundles 
of  young  seedlings  on  their 
heads,  I  saw  the  outline  of  a 
rifle,  and  realised  afresh  that  the 
smiling  quiet  marsh-land  breeds 
men  who  hate  fiercely  and  kill 
quickly,  and  that  little  more 
than  a  word  or  a  blow  might 
change  this  peaceful  scene  into 
one  of  bloodshed  and  horror. 

The  piece  of  ground  in  dis- 
pute was  pointed  out  to  me, 
the  boundary  between  Jassim's 
land  and  Makia's  clearly  de- 
fined by  a  row  of  young  willow- 
trees  some  four  feet  high.  But 
in  this  very  row  of  willows  lay 
the  burning  question  of  the 
day,  for  Jassim  accused  Makia 
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of  having  pulled  them  up,  and 
planted  them  again  some  dis- 
tance farther  into  his  land ! 
The  Arabs  of  all  three  parties 
began  to  talk  at  once,  all  show- 
ing me,  with  pointings  and 
wavings  of  the  arm,  where 
exactly  the  boundary  lay.  I 
was  frankly  puzzled,  for,  except 
for  the  line  of  willows,  there 
was  nothing  at  all  to  divide 
the  two  holdings — nothing  but 
a  stretch  of  liquid  mud,  with 
its  young  rice- shoots  three  or 
four  inches  high,  spreading  away 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left. 

It  struck  me  that  a  possible 
test  would  be  to  take  a  pull 
at  the  willow- trees.  If  they 
came  up  easily,  and  had  obvi- 
ously been  planted  recently, 
Makia's  guilt  would  be  plain ; 
and  to  tell  the  truth,  I  more 
than  half  suspected  hers  of 
being  the  quick  brain  which 
would  scheme  to  transplant 
the  boundary  as  well  as  the 
rice,  while  her  unsuspecting 
neighbour  slept.  The  only  way 
was  to  apply  the  test  myself, 
for  I  could  not  trust  the  im- 
partiality of  any  Arab  in  the 
crowd  of  lookers-on.  So  I 
pulled  off  my  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, rolled  up  my  shorts,  and 
plunged  boldly  into  the  mud. 
Such  an  undignified  proceeding 
was  too  much  for  Jassim,  who 
remained  stolidly  seated  on  his 
pony ;  but  Makia's  bare  brown 
feet  were  not  too  dainty  for  the 
mud, — though  it  came  above 
her  ankles,  underneath  the 
ground  was  firm,  and  for  a 
hundred  yards  or  so  we  splashed 
on  side  by  side.  I  remembered 
afterwards — or  did  I  imagine 


it  ? — a  wicked  twinkle  in  her 
one  eye  when  she  stopped  and 
suggested  that  I  should  go  on 
alone ;  but  all  unsuspecting  I 
agreed,  and  plunged  forward, 
up  to  the  waist  in  mud. 
There  I  stuck,  but  Arab  good 
manners  did  not  permit  so 
much  as  a  smile  at  my  ridicu- 
lous plight,  until  it  was  clear 
that  the  victim  himself  looked 
upon  the  matter  as  a  joke,  and 
I  was  speedily  hauled  out  amid 
general  laughter.  Makia,  the 
wretch,  must  have  known  just 
how  far  it  was  safe  for  the 
uninitiated  to  go.  However, 
my  intention  of  reaching  the 
willows  still  held  good,  and  as 
I  watched  the  Arabs  I  found 
that  the  blades  of  rice  are  so 
extraordinarily  strong  that,  by 
stepping  from  tuft  to  tuft,  it 
is  possible  to  go  almost  dry- 
footed  over  the  marsh-land. 

But  my  plan  was  doomed  to 
failure,  for  the  willow-trees  re- 
fused to  arbitrate  :  some  came 
up  in  my  hand  as  if  they  had 
been  planted  yesterday  ;  others 
might  have  been  there  since 
the  occupation.  I  went  back 
to  the  waiting  group,  to  find 
Makia  and  Jassim  and  their 
respective  followings  shouting 
at  the  tops  of  their  voices. 
Each,  not  to  be  outdone,  had 
claimed  more  and  more  land, 
with  the  result  that  the  original 
dispute  over  a  few  acres  had 
grown,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
minutes,  to  one  in  which  each 
claimed  about  half  the  other's 
holding.  It  seemed  advisable 
to  separate  the  two  parties, 
while  I  tried  to  find  some  sort 
of  landmark  from  which  it 
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might  be  possible  to  fix  a  new 
and,  this  time,  immovable 
boundary-line ;  but  in  vain.  I 
went  back  to  the  village,  for  it 
is  often  possible  to  get  the  truth 
out  of  children ;  but  none  of 
them  could  tell  me  anything. 
.  The  problem  seemed  insolu- 
ble, and  I  was  in  despair,  when 
I  caught  sight  of  the  clump  of 
trees  which  I  had  noticed  earlier 
in  the  morning,  and  inspiration 
came  to  me. 

"  Who  lives  over  there  ?  "  I 
asked  one  of  the  village  grand- 
mothers. 

"  Saiyid  Fanakh,  Sahib,"  she 
answered. 

Now,  to  show  generosity  to- 
wards all  Saiyids  is  incumbent 
on  a  good  Mohammadan,  and 
vastly  increases  one's  chance 
of  heaven.  Makia  and  Jassim 
were  both  perfectly  satisfied 
when  I  gave  my  decision :  the 
present  line  of  willows  should 
stand,  and  a  new  one  be  planted 
on  the  line  claimed  by  Jassim  ; 
the  land  between  should  be 
Makia's  gift,  or  Jassim 's,  accord- 
ing to  the  point  of  view,  to  the 
holy  descendant  of  the  Prophet. 
Every  one  present  agreed  that 
this  was  a  "  khosh  fikr,"  an 
excellent  thought,  and  the 
whole  party  left  the  spot  in 
perfect  concord. 


Concord,  however,  could  not 
last  long  between  two  such 
old  enemies  as  Makia  and 
Jassim,  who  before  many  min- 
utes had  passed  were  wrang- 
ling as  to  whose  should  be  the 
honour  of  entertaining  the  Ha- 
kim to  the  midday  meal.  But 
this  little  matter  was  soon 
settled  by  my  remarking  that 
I  would  gratefully  avail  myself 
of  Jassim's  hospitality  now,  and 
of  Makia's  later  in  the  day, 
by  going  home  by  way  of  her 
village  and  supping  there  — 
which  programme,  though  it 
involved  two  heavy  meals  and 
much  conversation  on  a  very 
hot  day,  had  the  advantage  of 
leaving  every  one  satisfied. 

Only  once,  during  the  time 
that  I  spent  in  her  madhif,1 
did  Makia  refer  to  the  business 
of  the  morning.  As  she  puffed 
at  a  cigarette,  while  her  hoshea 
demolished  what  was  left  of 
the  feast,  she  spoke  in  a  con- 
fidential undertone. 

"  You  are  the  Hakim.  Why 
did  you  not  punish  that  villain 
who  would  cheat  a  poor  woman 
of  her  rights  ?  " 

She  looked  at  me  sideways 
out  of  her  one  eye,  read  my 
thoughts,  gave  a  deep  chuckle, 
and  began  to  talk  of  something 
else. 


V.   THE   FLAG   OF   ABBAS. 


How  best  could  I  play  this 
pawn  ?  I  wondered. 

Gradually  the  marshmen  were 
settling  down  to  a  peaceful 


life  as  cultivators  of  rice  or 
idhara.  Slowly  the  raids  on 
Government  transport  or  on 
each  other  became  less  frequent. 


1  Guest-house. 
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But  a  few  recalcitrant  baits 
still  lived  the  old  wild  life, 
every  now  and  again  leaving 
their  remote  ishans  in  the 
marshes  on  expeditions  of  theft 
and  robbery — partly,  I  think, 
for  the  mere  excitement  of  the 
thing,  partly  because  they  still 
doubted  our  power  to  punish 
the  offenders,  or  feared  perhaps 
that  our  invitation  to  settle 
nearer  the  river  was  a  trap  to 
bring  them  within  reach  of 
Government.  On  the  latest  of 
these  occasions,  one  of  the 
raiding  party  had  been  wounded 
and  captured,  and  sent  to  me 
as  the  nearest  Political  Officer, 
to  be  dealt  with  as  I  saw  fit. 
He  was  a  small  boy  of  perhaps 
twelve,  though  like  most  Arabs 
he  had  no  notion  how  old  he 
was,  and  suggested  thirty  as  a 
suitable  age  when  I  questioned 
him.  Evidently  he  had  been 
allowed  to  accompany  his  elders, 
as  a  sort  of  initiation  into  the 
tribal  art  of  raiding,  and  it 
seemed  absurd  for  me  to  sen- 
tence such  a  mere  child  to 
imprisonment,  especially  as  his 
wounded  thigh  would  mean,  in 
any  case,  a  long  spell  of  hospi- 
tal— to  a  marsh  Arab  as  bad  as, 
if  not  worse  than,  prison.  Still, 
I  was  unwilling  to  hand  him 
back  unconditionally  to  his 
tribe,  and  make  no  use  of  the 
chance  which  had  delivered 
him  into  my  hands. 

Eventually  I  decided  to  sell 
the  boy  to  his  family  for  a 
price — the  price  to  be  a  solemn 
oath,  "  by  the  Flag  of  Abbas," 
on  the  part  of  the  headmen, 
that  the  tribe  would  steal  no 
more  from  Government.  Mes- 


sengers went  out  into  the  marsh 
with  the  terms,  and  the  head- 
men agreed ;  but  only  after 
some  hesitation,  for  I  was 
asking  them  to  take  the  most 
binding  of  all  oaths. 

Abbas,  the  loved  friend  of 
Ali,  he  whose  "  voice  of  brass  " 
turned  the  armies  of  the  Pro- 
phet from  flight  in  the  Pass  of 
Honein,  is  known  among  the 
tribes  as  "  Abu  Eas  al  Harr," 
the  father  of  the  hot  head,  and 
he  is  famed  for  the  swiftness 
of  his  vengeance,  living  or  dead. 
Thus  an  oath  sworn  by  Abbas 
is  one  which  the  marsh  Arab 
fears  to  break,  lest  some  dire 
calamity  should  fall  speedily  on 
himself  or  on  his  family. 

I  was  particularly  busy  just 
at  this  time,  and  did  not 
want  to  spend  a  whole  day 
over  a  mashhuf  journey  some 
eighteen  or  nineteen  miles  into 
the  marshes.  The  headmen, 
on  their  side,  would  not  come 
in  to  the  river-bank,  fearing  a 
trap.  We  reached  a  com- 
promise by  arranging  to  meet 
at  Zichah,  some  five  miles 
into  the  marsh,  and  they  prom- 
ised that  if  I  gave  them  "  hadha 
wa  bukht,"  my  word  of  honour, 
that  he  should  be  in  no  danger, 
one  of  their  headmen  would 
come  to  the  river  to  guide  me 
to  the  rendezvous. 

Accordingly,  on  a  bitterly 
cold  January  morning,  I  went 
down  by  river  as  far  as  Ka- 
fairah,  where  I  found  waiting 
in  the  reeds  a  mashhuf  manned 
by  three  strapping  marshmen. 
As  they  came  alongside,  a 
huddled  old  figure  in  the  middle 
straightened  itself  and  rose  to 
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greet  me ;  the  Bait  Naggar 
had  kept  their  word  and  sent 
in  a  headman  to  act  as  guide. 
He  seemed  a  colourless,  rather 
stupid  old  fellow,  and  disin- 
clined for  conversation,  for 
which  I  was  not  sorry ;  for 
as  the  two  mashhufs  went  on 
side  by  side,  all  our  remarks 
had  to  be  shouted  in  the 
teeth  of  a  tearing  north-east 
wind.  Mesopotamian  hot 
weathers  seem  to  leave  one's 
blood  rather  thin,  and  I  shiv- 
ered in  my  British  Warm  be- 
fore the  cutting  wind.  The 
marshmen,  clad  only  in  their 
thin  bishts,  seemed  to  heed  the 
cold  as  little  as  they  had 
heeded  the  scorching  sun  of  a 
few  months  back. 

One  of  them,  Hassan  by 
name,  was  a  particularly  hardy 
vigorous  specimen  of  Arab  hu- 
manity, with  a  frank  expression 
and  engaging  smile  which  were 
all  the  more  striking  by  con- 
trast with  the  dour  old  head- 
man. 

In  the  narrow  channels  of 
the  marshes,  all  the  efforts  of 
the  mashhufchis  had  not  been 
able  to  prevent  our  being  con- 
tinually blown  into  the  reeds. 
Now  we  came  out  into  a  wide 
stretch  of  water,  whipped  by 
the  wind  into  waves  which 
smacked  up  against  the  side 
of  the  mashhuf ,  and  every  now 
and  again  sprayed  us  with  a 
douche  of  icy  water.  The  head- 
man's boat  came  up  alongside 
mine,  and  Hassan  seized  the 
opportunity  to  strike  up  a 
conversation. 

"Hakim,"  he  said,  "these 
tribes  deserve  a  severe  punish- 


ment for  bringing  you  out  into 
the  marshes  on  so  inclement  a 
day." 

I  agreed  heartily  to  this 
proposition. 

"  Many  a  time  have  I  told 
them,"  he  went  on,  "  of  the 
greatness  and  power  of  the 
British  Government,  and  fore- 
told the  punishment  which 
would  surely  come,  but  they 
would  not  listen  to  my  words." 

I  expressed  sympathy  with 
this  Cassandra-like  figure,  and 
he  was  encouraged  to  continue 
in  the  same  strain. 

"  These  madmen,  who  per- 
sist in  stealing  and  robbing, 
when  they  might  settle  down 
to  a  peaceful  life  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  great  Hakuma, 
resemble  their  own  buffaloes 
among  which  they  live — they 
are  without  understanding." 

At  this  point  the  marsh- 
men's  mashhuf  went  ahead, 
to  guide  us  into  a  channel 
almost  hidden  in  the  reeds, 
and  I  held  no  more  converse 
with  the  godly  Hassan. 

Another  half-hour's  poling 
brought  us  to  Zichah,  where 
the  Bait  Naggar  were  assem- 
bled in  readiness.  I  exchanged 
greetings  with  the  headmen, 
who  led  me  to  the  largest  hut 
on  the  ishan,  in  which  pre- 
sumably the  ceremony  of  the 
oath  was  to  take  place.  Coffee 
was  brought,  and  one  by  one 
the  other  members  of  the  bait 
drifted  in,  gave  the  usual  salu- 
tations, and  sat  down. 

When  all  were  assembled, 
Khasib,  the  chief  headman, 
addressed  the  meeting  as  he 
squatted  beside  me.  He  was 
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a  shifty-eyed  fellow,  but  quick 
of  brain  and  fluent  of  speech  ; 
in  a  rapid  guttural  flow  of 
words  he  explained  to  the 
gathering  the  purpose  of  my 
coming :  they  were  to  swear 
by  the  Flag  of  Abbas  that 
they  would  steal  no  more, 
and  in  return  the  boy  Musa 
would  be  handed  back  to  the 
tribe.  This  he  repeated  im- 
pressively several  times,  so  that 
the  dullest  marshman  should 
not  fail  to  understand.  Then  he 
got  up,  cleared  a  space  in  the 
middle  of  the  hut,  and  shouted 
f or  a  "  gasba."  From  the  long 
reed  that  was  hastily  brought 
in,  he  broke  off  a  piece  a  few 
feet  long,  and  laying  it  on  the 
ground  said  solemnly — 

"  This  is  the  Sword  of  Abbas, 
of  Abu  Eas  al  Harr." 

He  then  looked  round  the 
assembly,  and  seeing  a  tribes- 
man wearing  a  loose  garment 
of  white  stuff,  "  Obaid  bin 
Machaifad,"  he  said,  "  bring 
me  your  disdasha." 

The  man  obeyed,  and  laid 
the  garment  down  beside  the 
reed. 

"  This,"  announced  Khasib, 
"is  the  Flag  of  Allah,  of 
Mohammad  his  Prophet,  and 
of  Ali,  and  its  avenger  is 
Abbas.  This  flag  is  on  me,  on 
my  eyes,  and  on  my  life,  on  my 
brothers  and  on  my  kindred. 
Nothing  is  concealed  or  hidden, 
and  its  avenger  is  Abbas." 

With  these  words  he  tied  a 
corner  of  the  disdasha  round 
the  reed.  In  turn  the  other 
three  headmen  came,  and  tied 
a  knot,  each  solemnly  reciting 
the  formula,  "I  tie  this  flag 


on  me,  on  my  brothers  and  on 
my  uncles." 

The  ceremony  should  now 
have  been  complete,  for  the 
headmen  were  swearing  on  be- 
half of  the  whole  bait.  But 
they  did  not  feel  at  all  com- 
fortable. If  the  delights  of 
thieving  proved  too  much  for 
the  bolder  spirits  of  the  tribe, 
Abbas  would  avenge  himself, 
not  only  on  the  guilty  persons, 
but  on  the  men  who  had  taken 
the  oath.  Their  position  would 
be  safer,  they  thought,  if  all 
the  known  thieves  were  made 
to  tie  the  flag  on  their  own 
behalf.  Names  were  shouted 
accordingly,  and  one  by  one 
the  villains  of  the  piece  came 
forward,  glancing  rather  un- 
comfortably in  my  direction. 

Outside  I  heard  a  stir,  and 
raised  voices.  One  of  the 
thieves  refused  to  come  into 
the  hut.  A  chorus  of  shouts 
and  yells  showed  that  the 
crowd  was  anxious  he  should 
change  his  mind,  but  he  was 
adamant.  As  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish a  word  amid  all  this 
hubbub,  I  asked  an  old  Arab 
sitting  next  to  me  why  the 
man  would  not  swear. 

"  He  has  an  only  son,"  he 
said.  "  He  fears  the  vengeance 
of  Abbas." 

I  called  in  the  unwilling  one, 
and  told  him  that  he  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  Abbas,  if 
he  did  but  refrain  from  steal- 
ing. This  prospect  appeared 
to  find  very  little  favour  in 
his  eyes,  but  at  length  he  gave 
way.  The  shouting  continued, 
for  there  still  remained  one  or 
two  notorious  thieves,  without 
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whose  personal  oath  the  tribe 
did  not  feel  safe.  Finally  a 
little  group  came  in  to  swear 
together ;  foremost  amongst 
them  was  Hassan,  my  pious 
mashhufchi  of  the  morning. 

After  giving  the  customary 
"  chiswa  "  1  to  the  owner  of 
the  hut  in  which  the  Flag  of 
Abbas  had  been  tied,  I  left 
for  my  long  cold  journey  back 
to  the  river,  hoping  that  one 
more  bait  had  been  enticed 
out  of  its  evil  ways.  But  my 
hope  was  a  vain  one.  Whether 
in  a  spirit  of  bravado,  or 
whether,  more  likely,  they  had 
persuaded  themselves  that  an 
oath  forced  on  them  by  a 
"  kafir "  was  not  binding,  I 
know  not ;  but  five  days  later 
the  Bait  Naggar  raided  and 
looted  an  up-going  steamboat. 

There  is  a  sequel  to  all  this, 
and  if  I  were  writing  fiction 


I  should  hesitate  to  tell  it, 
for  it  savours  somewhat  of 
the  motor  -  bus  accident  ar- 
ranged by  a  worried  author  in 
his  last  chapter  for  the  dis- 
posal of  a  few  surplus  char- 
acters. But  as  it  is  perfectly 
true,  I  relate  it  here. 

About  a  fortnight  after  my 
visit  to  the  marshes,  the  Bait 
Naggar,  whose  "  atwa  "  2  with 
the  Bait  Yassin  had  just  ex- 
pired, decided  to  attack  their 
ancient  enemies,  and  pay  off 
a  few  old  scores.  But  the  Bait 
Yassin  had  been  forewarned, 
and,  taking  a  lesson  from  our 
troops,  had  dug  in,  with  the 
result  that  the  attacking  party 
received  the  shock  of  their  lives. 
They  lost  over  a  dozen  killed, 
and  among  them,  all  four  of 
the  headmen  who  had  tied  the 
Flag.  Abbas,  Father  of  the 
Hot  Head,  had  taken  his  re- 
venge. 


1  Present  of  clothing. 


2  Truce. 
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CHAPTER 

WHEN  Honiton,  in  the  hotel 
in  Cairo,  made  his  appeal  to 
his  captor  for  secrecy,  he  had 
no  more  in  his  mind  than  that 
he  should  be  spared  the  igno- 
miny of  exposure  before  friends 
whom  his  happy  temperament 
had  made  for  him.  He  had 
met  Jocelyn  Upton,  had  liked 
her  immensely,  but  had  been 
quite  resigned  to  her  loss  when 
he  heard  that  she  was  returning 
to  England.  Had  he  guessed 
how  completely  she  would  oc- 
cupy his  mind  and  heart  after 
a  week  at  sea  spent  almost 
entirely  in  her  society,  he  would 
have  been  even  more  anxious 
to  avoid  sailing  by  the  Bedouin. 

Her  obvious  liking  for  him, 
her  openly  expressed  pleasure 
at  the  discovery  of  his  presence 
aboard,  her  artless  acceptance 
of  her  own  judgment  of  hig 
character  as  conclusive  —  all 
coming  at  a  time  when  he  had 
much  cause  for  despondence — 
bore  him  inevitably  towards 
the  rapids  over  which  he  was 
fated  to  pass.  He  never  had 
a  chance.  Nature  stepped  in 
and  took  all  control  out  of  his 
hands.  Thrown  into  her  com- 
pany as  he  was  continually, 
he  would  have  been  more 
than  human  had  he  not  loved 
her. 


Jocelyn,  on  her  part,  was 
an  even  more  easy  prey.  She 
was  essentially  a  modern  girl, 
accustomed  to  the  study  and 
analysis  of  her  own  feelings 
and  emotions,  and  she,  more 
quickly  than  Honiton,  realised 
the  direction  in  which  she  was 
drifting.  She  did  not  struggle, 
for  she  had  no  reason  to  antici- 
pate anything  but  happiness 
from  the  love  that  was  springing 
up  so  rapidly  in  her  heart.  She 
had  formed  her  own  opinion  of 
Honiton  when  first  she  met 
him,  and  had  no  misgivings, 
although  his  past  remained 
absolutely  unknown  to  her. 
She  possessed  that  supreme 
confidence  in  her  own  judg- 
ment which  is  one  of  the  main 
attributes  —  and  pitfalls  —  of 
youth. 

Honiton  struggled  feebly 
when  at  last  he  realised  the 
girl's  growing  influence  over 
him,  but  it  was  already  too 
late.  He  quickly  gave  up  the 
unequal  struggle,  content  to 
let  things  drift,  to  turn  his 
back  on  the  future  and  drink 
in  what  happiness  he  could  in 
the  little  time  that  was  his. 
In  his  blind  selfishness  he  re- 
fused to  contemplate  the  effect 
of  his  action  on  Jocelyn 's  future, 
or,  to  do  him  more  justice,  so 
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wrapt  up  was  he  in  the  pleasure 
and  beauty  of  the  idyll  in  which 
they  were  involved  that  her 
inevitable  disillusionment  never 
reached  the  forefront  of  his 
mind. 

Nothing  could  have  been 
more  conducive  to  the  growth 
of  intimacy  than  the  long  mild 
evenings  on  deck  when  dinner 
was  over  and  the  passengers 
were  dispersed.  Deep  com- 
panionable silences  in  the  dusk, 
broken  by  low-spoken  words 
whose  tone  each  night  grew 
more  tender ;  long  familiar 
talks  over  likes  and  dislikes 
shared ;  rambles  round  the 
empty  decks,  ending  usually  by 
the  rail  at  some  unfrequented 
spot  where  one  could  lean  and 
gaze  dreamily  into  the  dark 
hurrying  sea — these,  insignifi- 
cant in  themselves,  were  strong 
forcing -food  for  the  passion 
that  had  already  germinated 
in  the  hearts  of  these  two 
young  people. 

Honiton  meant  it  to  go  no 
further.  He  pictured  the  re- 
mainder of  the  voyage  passing 
in  a  delightful  dream,  the  awak- 
ing from  which  he  was  content 
to  ignore.  No  doubt  it  would 
have  been  so  had  it  been  left 
to  him,  but  circumstances,  and 
Jocelyn  Upton,  were  too  much 
for  him. 

The  crisis  came  with  the 
approach  of  the  Bedouin  to 
Gibraltar — a  curiously  impres- 
sive scene,  not  without  its 
influence  on  events.  The  sun 
was  setting  in  a  splendour  of 
orange  and  scarlet  behind  the 
Bock.  The  pale  green-blue  sky 
in  the  west  was  streaked  with 


stratus,  whose  edges  were 
golden-tinted  with  the  dying 
rays ;  and  silhouetted  against 
this  gorgeous  background  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar  rose  massive 
and  grim,  the  director  of  the 
traffic  of  nations. 

The  scene  had  a  striking 
effect  upon  those  of  the  pas- 
sengers who  had  imaginations 
to  appreciate  its  significance. 
It  drove  them  apart  to  con- 
template its  grandeur  in  soli- 
tude, undisturbed  by  the  jar- 
ring of  other  personalities.  Up- 
on Jocelyn  Upton  and  Frank 
Honiton,  however,  it  had  the 
contrary  effect.  Their  feelings 
harmonised,  their  hearts  were 
attune,  and  the  glory  of  earth, 
sea,  and  sky  played  upon  their 
emotions  a  melody  of  such 
intensity  that  for  the  moment 
all  thought  of  the  past  or  the 
future  was  blotted  out  for 
them. 

They  leant  together  over  the 
rail  at  the  fo'c'sle-head,  and 
in  the  exaltation  of  the  mo- 
ment the  certainty  of  each 
other's  love  came  home  to 
them  without  spoken  word — 
a  sudden  mutually  -  inspired 
realisation  of  what  each  had 
known  subconsciously  before. 

To  Honiton  the  knowledge 
brought  foreboding  and  fear, 
but  to  Jocelyn  nothing  but  a 
glow  of  simple  happiness.  There 
was  no  shyness  in  her  eyes  as 
she  turned  to  her  lover,  and 
placing  her  hand  over  his  on 
the  rail,  looked  him  frankly  in 
the  face. 

"  I  know  !  "  she  said  softly. 

Honiton  had  lost  control. 
Of  himself  he  would  never 
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have  spoken,  but  would  have 
been  content  to  drift  on,  loving 
and  being  loved,  until  the  end 
of  the  voyage  brought  the  end 
of  the  idyll.  At  any  cost  to 
himself — at  any  cost  even  to 
the  girl — he  should  have  lied 
now  and  ended  everything. 

But  could  he  ?  Loving  her 
as  he  did,  could  he  look  her 
in  the  face  and  tell  her  she 
had  made  a  mistake  f  She 
had  laid  bare  her  heart  before 
him,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  his  was  hers  already.  He 
must  not  only  deny  her  his 
love  and  refuse  the  love  that 
she  offered  him,  but  he  must 
make  the  revelation  of  her 
heart  put  her  to  shame  in  her 
own  sight. 

His  very  love  for  her  made  it 
impossible. 

The  light  of  the  dying  sun 
shone  on  her  fair  hair,  lighting 
it  with  gold ;  her  beautiful 
parted  lips  exhaled  a  long 
breath  of  perfect  content,  and 
her  eyes  looked  into  his  with 
the  candour  of  confessed  love. 

Honiton  placed  his  free  hand 
over  hers. 

"  Yes,  Jo,"  he  murmured, 
and  with  the  words  all  control 
of  the  situation  had  left  him. 
He  had  drifted  too  far,  and 
was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the 
current. 

The  rim  of  the  sun  dipped 
behind  the  Eock,  the  light 
faded  from  Jocelyn's  hair,  and 
a  cold  shadow  crept  over  the 
ship  as  she  drew  closer  to  the 
land. 

Honiton  shuddered  imper- 
ceptibly. It  was  so  plain  a 
symbol  of  calamity  ahead. 


There  was  nothing  for  him  but 
misery  in  this  mutual  avowal, 
and  as  they  leant  long  over 
the  rail  in  the  deepening  dusk, 
no  two  people  could  have  been 
more  widely  sundered  in 
thought.  The  love  they  had 
in  common  held  them  together 
— hand  pressed  in  hand — while 
their  minds  were  parted  by  the 
wide  limit  of  their  respective 
knowledge  and  ignorance. 

Jocelyn  was  blindly  happy, 
rejoicing  in  her  love  and  its 
return,  proud  in  her  girlish 
way  that  it  was  she  who  had 
spoken,  that  she  had  possessed 
the  certain  knowledge  that  per- 
mitted her  to  speak,  and  free 
from  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
the  torment  in  her  lover's  mind. 

It  was  only  when  she  began 
to  murmur  charmingly  to  him 
— broken  phrases  shyly  spoken, 
little  confidences  made  for  fond- 
ness' sake — that  he  brought 
his  will  to  bear  upon  his 
thoughts,  and  forced  himself 
to  enter  into  her  mood.  Then 
for  a  time  remorse  and  despair 
faded  into  the  background,  and, 
living  for  the  bare  moment, 
he  let  his  love  have  rein  and 
fly  to  her  willing  ears. 

With  every  word  spoken  he 
dug  deeper  the  pit  into  which 
he  had  fallen,  for,  with  love 
once  acknowledged,  there  could 
be  no  standing  still.  What 
could  he  say  when  Jocelyn 
talked  prettily  to  him  of  the 
future  with  her  simple  assump- 
tion of  their  joint  life  ?  Now 
he  must  lie,  and  lie  without 
end — when  it  was  too  late  to 
tell  that  one  lie  that  would  have 
ended  everything. 
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Honiton's  mind,  as  they 
talked,  was  the  strangest  mix- 
ture of  ecstasy  and  misery. 
His  joy  in  her  pretty  ways,  her 
shy  endearments  coming  with 
a  charming  awkwardness  from 
unaccustomed  lips,  the  caress 
of  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  was 
blended  with  horror  at  his 
mounting  deception  and  the 
inevitable  consequence. 

The  worst  torture  of  all  was 
her  perfect  faith  in  him,  and 
her  pride  in  it.  As  the  dark- 
ness grew  denser  she  crept 
more  closely  to  him,  so  that 
when  she  spoke  he  felt  her 
breath  upon  his  lips.  It  was 
then  that  a  sudden  recollection 
came  to  her,  and  she  laughed 
lightly  and  happily. 

"Think  of  it,  Frank.  Just 
think  of  it,"  she  said.  "I 
wonder  if  ever  a  girl  knew 
less  of  her  sweetheart  than  I 
do  of  you.  You  hardly  ever 
speak  about  yourself,  you  know, 
and  you  may  be  the  most 
dreadful  person  really." 

It  was  lucky  for  Honiton 
that  darkness  hid  the  pallor  of 
his  face  and  the  strained  mus- 
cles of  his  jaws  that  gave  the 
lie  to  the  careless  laugh  with 
which  he  answered  her. 

"  Seriously,  though,  don't  you 
think  it's  splendid,  Frank  ?  " 
she  went  on,  with  her  light 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  "  I 
mean,  to  be  so  absolutely 
sure  of  you  without  knowing 
anything  about  you  except 
just  that  —  that  you  —  love 
me?" 

She  hesitated  shyly  on  the 
unaccustomed  word,  then  spoke 
it  with  a  delightful  boldness. 


"  You  like  it  so  1  "  said 
Honiton. 

"  Yes.  You  see— it's  difficult 
to  explain — it  seems  to  give 
me  such  confidence — in  myself, 
my  own  feelings,  I  mean.  If 
I  had  known  all  about  you 
before,  I  couldn't  know  how 
I  would  have  felt  had  I  not 
known.  And  I  can  give  you 
more  too.  When  I  give  you 
my  love,  I  give  it  to  you  know- 
ing nothing,  so  it  is  worth  more 
to  you  surely." 

"  It  couldn't  be  worth  more, 
Jo,  dear,"  exclaimed  Honiton 
hoarsely,  moved  intensely  by 
her  words.  He  tried  to  say 
more,  but  found  it  impossible. 

"  I  wonder  if — this — makes 
you  as  happy  as  I  am,  Frank. 
I'm  just  full  of  happiness. 
There's  so  much  to  look  for- 
ward to,  It's  like  the  curtain 
rising  on  a  play  that  one  knows 
one  is  going  to  like,  only  thou- 
sands of  times  more  delightful. 
We  have  even  more  to  look 
forward  to  than  other  lovers, 
because  I  know  so  little  about 
you,  and  I  shall  be  so  interested. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  are 
poor  or  rich,  what  you  do,  or 
even  if  you  do  anything.  You 
may  have  brothers  and  sisters 
— I  shall  love  to  meet  them  if 
you  have,  Frank." 

"  No,  dear,  I  haven't  a  rela- 
tion in  the  world,"  he  told  her, 
thankful  for  something  to  which 
he  could  give  an  easy  answer. 

"  Then  I  shall  have  you  all 
to  myself,"  said  Jocelyn.  "  I 
believe, ._, that  is  even  better. 
There  is  nobody  with  whom  I 
shall  have  to  share  you.  Is 
that  so  very  selfish  !  " 
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"  My  darling,"  exclaimed 
Honiton  passionately. 

He  put  his  arms  round  her, 
and  for  the  first  time  pressed 
her  to  him.  She  surrendered 
herself  with  a  happy  sigh,  and 
with  her  small  hands  on  his 
shoulders  met  his  lips  with  hers. 

Honiton,  hating  himself  the 
more  as  he  realised  the  in- 
tensity of  his  passion  for  her, 
held  her  long  and  closely,  as 
though  he  feared  that  never 
again  might  he  hold  her  so. 

At  last,  with  a  happy  little 
laugh,  she  freed  herself. 

"  My  first  kiss  !  "  she  said 
softly.  "  I  almost  grudge  the 
loss  of  it.  I  ,can  never  have  it 
again.  Now  I  must  go.  I 
want  to  go  and  think  of  it  all 
while  it  is  all  so  fresh  and  new. 
Good-bye,  Frank,  dear." 

She,  the  happiest  of  girls, 
slipped  away  in  the  darkness, 
and  left  him,  surely  the  most 
miserable  of  men,  to  brood 


upon  the  hopelessness  of  the 
situation,  and  curse  his  own 
folly — his  wickedness,  he  called 
it  to  himself. 

There  was  no  way  out  except 
the  one  that  he  knew  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  take — to 
tell  her  the  truth.  He  could 
not,  yet  he  knew  that  she  must 
learn  it  in  the  end.  In  the 
few  days  to  come,  while  yet 
she  remained  in  ignorance,  he 
could  have  no  joy  in  the  love 
she  offered  him  so  freely,  he 
could  have  nothing  but  an 
overwhelming  remorse  gnawing 
unceasingly  at  his  conscience — 
for  a  conscience  he  had. 

Had  he  been  of  the  stuff 
that  suicides  are  made  from, 
the  black  rushing  water  to- 
wards which  his  hopeless  eyes 
stared  would  undoubtedly  have 
solved  his  problem ;  but  he 
was  of  a  type  to  whom 
that  way  out  would  not  even 
occur. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


When  the  passengers  came 
on  deck  next  morning,  Gib- 
raltar was  already  far  behind, 
and  the  Bedouin  was  steaming 
along  the  coast  of  Spain  in  a 
warm  brilliant  sunshine.  There 
was  a  little  pleasant  excitement 
over  the  distribution  of  the 
mails  that  had  been  taken 
aboard,  and  some  inevitable 
disappointment  over  the  in- 
equality of  their  allotment. 
Captain  Spedley  had  fulfilled 
his  promise  that  there  should 
be  no  unauthorised  communica- 
tion with  the  shore,  and  had 


even  satisfied  Sir  Evan  Pilth 
that  his  wife's  jewels  could  not 
possibly  have  left  the  ship. 

The  last  stage  of  the  voyage 
had  commenced. 

The  deck  was  more  deserted 
than  usual  that  morning  when 
breakfast  was  over,  for  those 
who  had  many  letters  from 
home  remained  below  to  read 
them  at  their  leisure. 

Peter  Brown  was  not  troubled 
with  much  correspondence.  One 
official  communication  from 
headquarters  acknowledging  re- 
ceipt of  his  announcement  of 
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the  successful  termination  of 
his  quest  was  all  that  he  re- 
ceived. Lady  Pilth,  also,  had 
apparently  received  little  of 
interest,  for  she  was  early  on 
deck,  leaving  her  husband  be- 
low with  an  immense  pile  of 
letters. 

Not  for  the  first  time  since 
the  robbery  the  detective  took 
the  seat  by  her  side,  and 
entered  into  conversation  with 
her.  She  had  become  of  such 
intense  interest  to  him  that 
he  had  risked  the  rebuff  which 
he  thought  probable,  and  taken 
advantage  of  Sir  Evan's  ab- 
sence on  several  occasions  to 
engage  her  in  conversation. 
His  diffidence  in  talking  to  a 
lady  of  title,  and  the  immense 
respect  that  he  used,  probably 
saved  him  from  the  anticipated 
rebuff.  Whatever  the  cause, 
Lady  Pilth  had  been  quite 
gracious  to  him,  and  he  had 
begun  to  feel  more  at  his  ease 
in  her  society. 

Naturally,  the  robbery  in- 
terested him  professionally, 
though  he  could  not  tell  her 
so,  and  he  was  anxious  to  lead 
her  to  tell  him  of  her  own 
volition  as  many  of  the  details 
as  possible.  So  far,  he  had 
failed  even  to  introduce  the 
subject,  but  he  had  not  yet 
given  up  hope — in  fact,  he 
imagined  that  on  this  occasion 
he  had  found  a  means  of  lead- 
ing up  to  it. 

He  opened  with  some  inno- 
cent enough  talk  about  the 
weather,  to  which  Lady  Pilth 
responded  freely,  if  a  little 
condescendingly.  One  had  to 
be  affable  with  many  strange 


people  when  one  travelled 
abroad,  and  Mr  Brown  had  at 
least  an  appreciation  of  one's 
superiority  of  position. 

"  Yes,  we  are  on  the  last 
stage  of  our  voyage  now,"  the 
detective  remarked  as  casually 
as  he  could  manage.  "  We 
shan't  touch  land  now  until 
we  reach  Liverpool." 

"  About  five  more  days,  is  it 
not  1  "  asked  Lady  Pilth. 

"  If  the  good  weather  holds. 
Bough  weather  in  the  Bay 
might  hold  us  back,  but  we 
must  hope  for  the  best.  It's 
rather  a  pity,"  he  went  on, 
leading  a  little  more  closely  to 
the  topic  he  desired,  "  that  we 
were  unable  to  see  something 
of  the  Eock.  But  perhaps  you 
have  been  there  before  ?  " 

"  No,  we  have  never  trav- 
elled by  this  route,"  replied 
Lady  Pilth. 

"  Then  it  is  rather  a  pity. 
We  should  probably  have  had 
at  least  an  hour  or  two  ashore, 
and  I  believe  it  is  well  worth 
seeing ;  but,  of  course,  this 
infamous  theft  made  it  quite 
impossible." 

He  waited  anxiously  to  see 
how  she  would  take  this  first 
reference  to  her  misfortune,  but 
the  result  was  disappointing. 

"  That  is  so,"  she  remarked, 
with  no  show  of  feeling. 

"  I  suppose  nothing  further 
has  transpired  in  the  nature  of 
a  clue  to  the  thief  or  to  the 
hiding-place  of  the  jewels  ?  " 
he  ventured,  watching  care- 
fully to  see  how  she  would 
take  his  question. 

She  turned  upon  him  sharply, 
as  if  in  resentment  of  his  ap- 
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parently  idle  curiosity,  then 
checked  herself,  and  answered 
stiffly— 

"  Naturally  nothing  has 
transpired,  as  nothing  has  been 
done." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that," 
said  the  detective,  adding  hesi- 
tatingly, and  with  a  careful 
eye  to  the  effect  of  his  words, 
"  I  had  hoped  that  perhaps — 
a  renewed  search  might  have 
resulted  in  something." 

"  There  has  been  no  renewed 
search,  as  every  one  aboard 
the  ship  is  well  aware,"  replied 
Lady  Pilth,  in  a  tone  that  told 
plainly  enough  that  the  con- 
versation was  distasteful  to  her. 

Peter  Brown,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  opening  the  subject, 
was  not  readily  turned  from  it, 
however. 

"  I  didn't  mean  an  official 
search  exactly,"  he  went  on. 
"  I  wondered  if  perhaps  some- 
thing might  transpire  that 
would  clear  this  unfortunate 
man  from  suspicion — he's  drink- 
ing himself  to  death,  I  believe, 
— some — oversight — be  discov- 
ered, that  would  give  the  affair 
a  different  aspect — more  inno- 
cent— perhaps  accidental." 

He  chose  his  words  with 
care,  and  watched  their  effect 
closely.  Whatever  he  may 
have  expected,  the  result  was 
sufficiently  startling,  for  it 
roused  Lady  Pilth  from  her 
usual  placidity.  She  rose 
sharply  from  her  chair,  and 
looked  down  upon  her  cross- 
examiner  with  a  pale  face,  in 
which  anger  struggled  with 
consternation. 

"  I    don't   know    what    you 
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mean,  Mr  Brown,  but  the  sub- 
ject is  exceedingly  distasteful 
to  me,  and  I  must  ask  you  not 
to  refer  to  it  again." 

She  spoke  hurriedly,  and 
before  he  had  time  to  apologise 
for  his  lack  of  tact,  or  even  to 
rise  from  his  seat  to  bow  to 
her,  she  left  him  and  hurried 
below. 

Peter  Brown  filled  his  pipe 
and  put  it  in  his  mouth,  but 
quite  forgot  to  light  it.  His 
brows  wrinkled  together  as  he 
allowed  his  imagination  to  play 
upon  the  fantastic  idea  that 
had  slipped  in  and  out  of  his 
mind  during  the  past  two  days. 
Both  the  intuitive  and  deduc- 
tive faculties  were  strong  in 
him,  and  they  were  working 
together  now,  every  moment 
making  that  idea  seem  less 
fantastic  to  him. 

The  Honourable  Stephen 
Corris  had  taken  his  mail  to 
the  smoking-room  to  read  over 
his  after-breakfast  cigarette. 
He  found  it  more  exciting  than 
pleasant,  and  began  to  feel 
sorry  that  he  was  returning 
to  a  country  where  so  much 
financial  trouble  evidently 
awaited  him.  He  wondered 
if  it  was  pure  stupidity  or 
deliberate  viciousness  that  had 
made  the  caretaker  of  his  flat  re- 
address  so  many  obvious  bills. 

Tired  and  depressed  by  the 
menace  of  them,  he  turned  for 
relief  to  a  newspaper  that  had 
been  sent  to  him  with  the 
report  of  a  social  function  in 
which  he  was  interested.  He 
glanced  at  the  four-days-old 
racing  news,  but  found  it  stale 
and  unprofitable ;  looked  at  the 
3  c 
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Stock  Exchange  returns,  and 
met  with  no  consolation  there, 
but  rather  the  reverse;  then 
idly  turned  the  pages  in  search 
of  something — anything — that 
would  help  to  kill  boredom. 

Suddenly  his  face  lit  up,  and 
his  inquisitive  eyes  became 
fixed  upon  a  large  headline 
carrying  a  disproportionately 
small  paragraph.  He  had  found 
more — far  more — than  he  could 
have  hoped  for.  Manna  in  the 
desert  was  not  more  welcome 
to  the  Israelites. 

This  is  what  he  read  : — 

SMART  CAPTURE  IN  CAIRO. 

Alleged  Notorious  Jewel-Thief 
Arrested. 

"  We  are  informed  by  Scot- 
land Yard  of  the  arrest  in 
Cairo  of  Harold  Oxterham, 
who  is  charged  with  the  theft 
of  Lady  Wimberton's  necklace. 
The  accused  man,  accompanied 
by  the  detective  who  effected 
the  arrest,  sailed  from  Alex- 
andria aboard  the  Bedouin, 
and  is  expected  to  arrive  at 
Liverpool  about  the  15th." 

In  smaller  type  beneath  the 
reader  was  reminded  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  crime. 

"  The  series  of  sensational 
jewel  robberies  spread  over 
the  past  three  years  will  be 
readily  remembered.  The  mys- 
terious nature  of  the  crimes, 
and  the  lack  of  any  clue  to 
their  perpetrator,  led  to  much 
notice  in  the  press,  and  it  was 
not  until  Oxterham  was  dis- 


covered practically  in  the  act 
of  plundering  Lady  Wimber- 
ton's jewel  -  casket  that  the 
identity  of  the  thief  was  sus- 
pected. Oxterham 's  sensational 
escape  and  subsequent  flight 
from  the  country  will  be  fresh 
in  the  reader's  mind." 

The  Honourable  Stephen 
did  not  hurry.  He  knew  that 
he  had  plenty  of  time  ahead 
in  which  to  spread  the  joyous 
scandal,  and  he  read  through 
the  paragraph  three  times,  de- 
termined that  he  should  miss 
no  word  of  it. 

He  had  no  doubt  in  his  mind 
as  to  whom  amongst  the  pas- 
sengers it  referred.  There  was 
no  room  for  doubt.  Scrym- 
geour  and  Murray  he  ruled  out 
at  once  as  inconceivable,  and 
the  only  other  male  passengers 
travelling  together  were  Brown 
and  Honiton. 

He  had  got  no  further  in  his 
reflections  when  he  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  entrance  of 
Charlie  Conltffe. 

Charlie  had  gone  down  the 
hill  fast  during  the  past  two 
or  three  days.  His  eyes  were 
sunken  and  bloodshot,  the 
leathery  lines  of  his  face  more 
strongly  marked;  the  tremu- 
lousness  of  his  hands  had  now 
affected  all  his  limbs  and  even 
his  facial  muscles,  and  his 
expression  was  distracted  and 
vacant. 

"  I  say,  Conliffe,  what  d'you 
think  of  this  ?  "  exclaimed 
Corris  at  once,  unable  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  pro- 
pagate his  newly  -  discovered 
scandal. 
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Charlie  took  the  proffered 
paper  and  looked  at  it  dully. 

"  What  about  it  ?  "  he  asked, 
his  vacant  eyes  roaming  over 
the  sheet  stupidly. 

"  There's  a  jewel  thief  on 
board  the  ship.  Look  !  " 

Corris  rose  and  placed  his 
finger  on  the  paragraph,  and 
Charlie's  eyes  attempted  to 
follow  its  guidance. 

"  We  all  know  that.  What 
about  it  ?  "  he  demanded, 
"  They  can't  prove  it,  though, 
can  they  f  "  he  added,  with 
the  cunning  of  an  idiot. 

"No;  but  look,  man!  It's 
Oxterham,  the  jewel-thief.  He's 
being  taken  home  under  arrest. 
That  practically  clears  you, 
don't  you  see  ?  It's  any  odds 
he's  guilty.  It's  just  the  sort 
of  thing  he's  famous  for." 

Charlie  looked  up  with  a 
crazy  rage  in  his  bloodshot 
eyes.  He  had  crossed  the 
border-line  of  sanity,  and  his 
own  guilt  had  become  a  fixed 
idea. 

"  He's  a  liar !  "  he  shouted 
madly.  "  Where  is  'e,  an'  I'll 
tell  him  so  to  his  face,  an' 
knock  it  off  of  'im  too,  if  he 
ain't  careful !  " 

He  started  to  his  feet  with 
such  a  murderous  look  upon 
his  face  that  the  Honourable 
Stephen  Corris  was  sorry  he 
had  spoken. 

"That's  all  right,  Conliffe. 
Don't  get  excited,"  he  said 
fearfully.  "  It  was  just  my 
idea.  I  thought  you'd  be 
pleased " 

"  Pleased  be  damned  !  I 
don't  want  any  of  your  inter- 
ference— see  ?  " 


Corris  mumbled  apologetic- 
ally, and  snatching  his  trea- 
sured paper  from  Charlie's 
palsied  hands,  retired  hastily 
from  the  smoking-room,  leaving 
the  drunkard  already  pressing 
the  bell  -  push  to  call  the 
steward. 

Safe  on  deck,  the  Honour- 
able Stephen  breathed  a  sigh 
of  relief,  and  looked  around  for 
some  one  whom  he  could  as- 
tonish by  his  discovery.  It 
was  not  his  nature  to  announce 
it  to  a  crowd.  He  preferred  to 
go  from  one  to  another,  sav- 
ouring the  sweetness  of  his 
momentary  importance,  and 
enjoying  a  series  of  small  sen- 
sations rather  than  one  large 
one. 

Jocelyn  Upton  happened  to 
be  alone.  Her  mother  was  not 
yet  on  deck,  and  Honiton  had 
just  left  her  side  on  some  excuse. 
There  were  moments  when  he 
could  bear  the  agony  of  her 
unconscious  home-thrusts  no 
longer,  when  the  strain  of 
meeting  smile  with  smile  be- 
came too  great. 

Corris  took  the  chair  that 
he  had  left  empty.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  voyage  he 
had  made  some  effort  to  engage 
Jocelyn  Upton  in  a  flirtation, 
but  finding  his  overtures  meet- 
ing with  little  response,  had 
quickly  given  up  the  attempt. 

"  I  say,  Miss  Upton,"  he 
began  at  once,  "  here's  some 
startling  news  for  you  !  Look 
at  this  !  " 

He  thrust  the  fatal  paper 
into  her  hands,  and,  leaning 
over,  pointed  out  the  para- 
graph. 
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Jocelyn  read  it  through,  a 
puzzled  expression  growing  up- 
on her  face  as  she  neared  the 
end. 

"  There  must  be  some  mis- 
take," she  said  as  she  finished. 
"  How  lucky  for  us.  It  would 
have  been  horrid  to  have  a  man 
like  that  on  the  ship." 

"  But  we  have.  It's  as  plain 
as  a  pikestaff,"  replied  Corris. 
"  Can't  you  guess,  Miss  Up- 
ton ?  " 

<  j "  I  can't  think  what  you 
mean,"  said  Jocelyn,  surprised 
at  his  eagerness.  "  There  is 
no  Oxterham  on  board." 

"  That's  nothing  to  go  by. 
He  wouldn't  be  using  that 
name  when  he  was  caught,  and 
the  detective  would  probably 
prefer  to  travel  with  him  in- 
cognito. It  would  be  a  jolly 
sight  more  pleasant  for  both 
of  them." 

"  Of  course,  that  might  be 
so,"  agreed  the  girl,  for  the 
first  time  thinking  of  the  matter 
seriously.  "But  there  is  no- 
body on  board  who  could  be 
this  Oxterham." 

"  What  about  Lady  Filth's 
diamonds  ?  "  retorted  the  Hon- 
ourable Stephen.  "  There  is 
some  one  amongst  us  with  very 
similar  tastes." 

"  I  hadn't  thought  of  that," 
said  Jocelyn,  taken  aback  by 
the  apparent  plausibility  of  it. 
"  But — who  could  it  possibly 
be?  " 

"  There's  only  one  pair  that 
meet  the  case,"  began  Corris, 
working  up  to  his  climax. 
"  They  came  aboard  together  ; 
they  share  a  cabin ;  they  are 
seldom  out  of  each  other's 


sight.  When  you  come  to 
think  of  it " 

Jocelyn  laughed  heartily. 

"  Oh,  Mr  Corris,"  she  cried. 
"It  is  too  ridiculous  !  I  can't 
imagine  either  of  those  two  old 
things  being  a  jewel-thief,  and 
as  for  being  a  detective,  it's 
impossible.  Think  of  it — with 
an  accent  like  theirs  !  " 

"  I  don't  mean  Murray  and 
Scrymgeour.  Of  course  not. 
But  what  about  Brown  and 
Honiton  ?  " 

"  But — but "  stammered 

Jocelyn,  gratifying  the  Hon- 
ourable Stephen  with  a  display 
of  consternation  far  beyond  his 
hopes. 

"But— oh,  it  can't  be  so," 
she  went  on.  "  Frank — Mr 
Honiton  couldn't  be — and  yet 
— but  even  if  that  were  true, 
I  can't  believe  that  poor  Mr 
Brown  is  a  thief.  I  like  him. 
He's  a  dear  old  thing." 

"  All  the  same,  they  are  the 
only  pair  that  meet  the  case," 
Corris  insisted. 

"  Let  me  see  the  paper 
again,"  demanded  Jocelyn,  tak- 
ing it  from  his  hands  and 
reading  the  paragraph  intently. 

She  disliked  Corris,  and,  as 
a  rule,  had  little  to  say  to  him  ; 
but  she  was  so  startled  out  of 
herself  by  the  novelty  of  this 
discovery,  that  she  hardly 
thought  of  him  as  a  personality, 
and  had  talked  to  him  as  freely 
as  she  would  have  done  to  a 
friend. 

Having  completed  her  second 
reading  of  the  paragraph,  how- 
ever, she  began  to  think. 

Could  it  be  true  that  Frank 
was  a  detective  ?  The  idea  did 
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not  shock  her  so  much  as  one 
might  expect,  for  she  had 
formed  her  ideas  of  the  pro- 
fession from  entrancing  tales 
in  which  the  sleuth  is  a  man 
of  exceptional  culture  and  abil- 
ity, and  a  power  in  the  world. 
No,  that  side  of  the  affair 
hardly  touched  her.  She  was 
concerned  at  the  possibility  of 
one  whom  she  had  known  and 
liked  turning  out  to  be  a 
notorious  criminal. 

She  thought,  too,  of  her 
present  companion  spreading 
his  story  over  the  ship,  and 
perhaps — nay,  almost  certainly 
— doing  an  innocent  man  a 
terrible  injustice.  The  matter 
must  be  settled,  once  for  all. 

That  would  be  easy.  There 
was  Frank  to  clear  it  up. 

"  I  can't  believe  that  you  are 
right,"  she  said  at  last,  raising 
her  eyes  from  the  paper,  which 
she  had  used  as  a  cloak  for  her 
thoughts. 

"  I've  very  little  doubt  I'm 
right,"  insisted  Corris.  "It 
must  be  them.  There's  nobody 
else." 

He  did  not  dare  to  suggest 
— though  it  was  quite  an  open 
question  in  his  mind — that  she 
might  have  taken  the  matter 
up  wrongly.  Brown  or  Honiton 
— it  was  all  one  to  him,  pro- 
vided some  one  was  saddled 
with  the  odium  of  the  affair ; 
but  he  had  an  instinctive  feeling 
that  it  was  better  to  keep  the 
suggestion  of  Honiton's  guilt 
to  himself.  He  had  seen  the 
two  together,  and  his  prying 
eyes  had  given  him  some  idea 
of  the  relation  that  existed 
between  them. 


"  It  seems  a  shame  to  sug- 
gest that  of  Mr  Brown  with 
nothing  more  to  go  on  than 
this,"  said  Jocelyn.  "You 
don't  mean  to  show  it  to  any 
one  else,  do  you  t  " 

"  Why  not  ?  "  demanded  the 
Honourable  Stephen,  genuinely 
surprised.  "  They'll  all  be 
frightfully  interested." 

"  No  doubt ;  and  every  one 
will  jump  to  the  worst  con- 
clusion," retorted  Jocelyn,  with 
rising  anger.  "  Listen.  Give 
me  time  to  find  out  if  it  is 
true.  Promise  me  you  won't 
spread  this  story  until  I  have 
confirmed  it." 

Corris  looked  at  her  doubt- 
fully. He  hated  to  have  his 
pleasure  even  postponed,  yet — 
confirmed  —  the  story  would 
be  even  more  sensational. 
Perhaps  it  was  worth  the 
delay. 

"  You'll  find  out  soon  ?  "  he 
asked  anxiously.  "  And  you'll 
let  me  know  at  once  what  you 
discover  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  bargain,"  agreed 
Jocelyn  coldly,  disgusted  with 
the  petty  scandal-mongering 
nature  of  the  man.  "  You 
will  say  nothing  about  this 
to  any  one  until  I  can 
confirm  or  deny  it.  I  pro- 
mise to  let  you  know  as 
soon  as  I  have  discovered  the 
truth." 

She  made  the  promise  with 
that  whole-hearted  belief  in 
her  own  judgment  which,  as 
has  been  said,  was  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  her  youth. 
She  liked  Peter  Brown,  and  it 
was  only  right  that  she  should 
nip  this  silly  idea  in  the  bud. 
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She  had  not  a  doubt  that  she 
would  be  able  to  do  so. 

Corns,  seeing  Frank  Honiton 
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agreement, 
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reaffirmed     his 
and    hastily    took 


CHAPTER  XX. 


As  Honiton  approached,  Jo- 
celyn  met  him  with  a  happy 
mischievous  smile.  This  morn- 
ing, the  first  after  her  betrothal, 
she  was  as  gaily  happy  as  the 
previous  evening  she  had  been 
seriously  and  intensely  so. 
Everything  in  her  world  was 
right:  her  lover  was  by  her 
side,  and  her  wits  sparkled 
freely,  intoxicated  by  pure  joy 
in  her  existence. 

Corris's  revelation  did  not 
affect  her  spirits,  for  she  simply 
refused  to  believe  it.  Peter 
Brown  could  not  be  such  a  man. 
Still,  the  subject  was  as  suit- 
able as  any  other  with  which 
to  tease  Frank  fondly. 

"  Frank,  you  are  discovered," 
she  began,  with  mock  solemnity, 
as  Honiton  seated  himself  by 
her  side.  "  I  know  all  about 
Oxterham  the  jewel-thief  !  " 

All  trace  of  colour  left  Honi- 
ton's  face.  His  eyes  stared 
horror-struck.  The  exposure 
was  so  unexpected. 

At  the  instant  Jocelyn  real- 
ised that  the  Honourable 
Stephen  Corris  had  deduced 
aright. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  gasped,  her  heart 
filled  with  disappointment  and 
pain,  "so  it  is  true  after  all ! 
I  couldn't  believe  it.  I  liked 
him  so  much  that  I  didn't 
dream  it  could  be  true.  Are 
you  really  sure  he  is  guilty, 
Frank  ?  May  it  not  be  all  a 


mistake?  I  can't  think  I  am 
wrong  about  him  !  " 

Eeluctance  to  believe  her 
judgment  amiss  was  mingled 
with  genuine  sorrow  that  one 
towards  whom  she  had  felt 
so  sincerely  drawn  should  turn 
out  a  rogue. 

Honiton,  meanwhile,  had  re- 
covered from  the  first  shock 
of  her  bald  announcement,  and 
had  quickly  drawn  the  right 
conclusion  from  her  words.  His 
heart  beat  more  steadily  as  he 
realised  that  she  thought  he 
was  the  detective.  Even  a 
moment's  respite  from  the  truth 
was  something.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  she  was  so  shocked 
at  the  discovery  of  the  guilt  of 
a  casual  acquaintance,  what 

would  be  the  effect It 

would  not  bear  thinking  of. 
He  closed  his  mind  to  every- 
thing except  the  instinctive 
effort  to  postpone  the  catas- 
trophe. 

"  How  did  you  know  ?  How 
did  the  news  get  aboard  ?  "  he 
asked  unsteadily. 

Jocelyn  looked  at  him  in 
surprise  at  the  harshness  of 
his  voice,  and  she  recollected 
the  wild  expression  with  which 
he  had  greeted  the  fact  that 
she  knew. 

"Frank!  You  don't  think 
I  mind  you  being  a  detective  f  " 
she  asked,  with  a  faint  sweet 
smile  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
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idea.  "Why,  I  haven't  had 
time  to  think  of  that  yet,  I'm 
so  upset  about  Mr  Brown.  But 
you  should  know  that  whatever 
you  are  can  make  no  difference 
to  my  love." 

"  I'm  sure  of  it,  my  darling," 
stammered  Honiton  with  diffi- 
culty. "  But  tell  me,  how  did 
you  get  to  hear  of  this  t  " 

Jocelyn  looked  dismayed. 
She  had  just  recollected  the 
compact  she  had  made  with 
Corris  under  the  impression 
that  he  had  made  a  ridiculous 
blunder.  Now  she  realised  that 
he  had  not,  and  that  she  was 
committed  to  tell  him  the 
truth. 

"Mr  Corris,"  she  exclaimed. 
"  He  found  it  in  a  newspaper. 
I  suppose  it  came  on  board  at 
Gibraltar." 

"  Corris  !  Then  it  is  all  over 
the  ship  already !  "  replied 
Honiton  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
contempt  and  fear. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Jocelyn,  her 
brows  knitting  in  her  per- 
plexity. "  But  I  promised  to 
find  out  the  truth  and  tell  it 
to  him.  I  didn't  believe  he 
could  be  right,  or  I  would 
never  have  suggested  it.  When 
I  do  tell  him,  it  will  be  all  over 
the  ship." 

"  Then  don't  tell  him,"  said 
Honiton  abruptly. 

"  But  I  must ;  I  promised," 
replied  Jocelyn,  her  wide  candid 
eyes  looking  at  him  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Tell  me  more.  Tell  me 
just  what  has  happened,"  de- 
manded Honiton,  avoiding  the 
incorruptibility  of  her  eyes, 
which  to  him  was  an  accusation. 


Jocelyn  detailed  her  con- 
versation with  the  Honourable 
Stephen  Corris,  while  Honiton 
listened,  his  face  turned  down- 
ward towards  the  deck,  so 
that  it  was  hidden  from  her. 

"  I'm  so  sorry  it  has  hap- 
pened," she  concluded.  "  It 
was  so  kindly  of  you  to  make 
the  voyage  home  easy  for  him. 
But  now  that  I  know,  I  can 
understand  why  you  have  been 
so  reticent  about  yourself.  Of 
course  you  couldn't  tell  me 
about  yourself  in  case  I  should 
guess  that  Mr  Brown  was  your 
prisoner.  Tell  me,  Frank,  is 
it  really  certain  that  he  is 
guilty  ?  I  can't  bring  myself 
to  believe  it." 

"  There's  not  a  doubt  that 
Oxterham  stole  Lady  Wimber- 
ton's  diamonds,"  replied  Honi- 
ton, without  looking  up.  "  And 
committed  a  number  of  other 
notorious  robberies  a&  well." 

"  Yes,  but  is  it  quite  certain 
that  Mr  Brown  is  Oxterham  ?  " 
asked  Jocelyn  eagerly. 

Honiton  hesitated.  So  far 
he  had  lied  passively  only. 
It  seemed  as  though  he  must 
now  take  a  further  downward 
step,  when  suddenly  he  re- 
membered that  comforting  con- 
ventional phrase  used  by  the 
detective  at  their  first  meeting. 

"  Every  man  is  innocent  until 
he  is  proved  guilty,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  I  know — that's  what 
is  always  said,"  replied  Jocelyn. 
"  But  what  do  you  really 
think  ?  I  do  want  to  think  the 
best  of  him." 

It  might  be  a  case  of  mis- 
taken identity,"  said  Honiton, 
and  the  ghastly  humour  that 
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lay  in  the  very  truth  of  the 
words  cut  him  like  a  knife- 
thrust. 

"  Do  you  really  think  there 
is  any  hope  of  that  ?  "  asked 
the  girl  eagerly. 

"  I  do,"  answered  Honiton, 
finding  a  certain  appeasement 
to  the  torment  of  his  conscience 
in  painting  his  victim  a  lighter 
shade  of  black. 

The  momentary  alleviation 
urged  him  further. 

"  You  must  not  think  of 
him  as  guilty.  How  could  I 
have  let  him  come  amongst 
people  like  you  if  I  had  known 
that  he  was  the  man  t  " 

But  already  the  momentary 
relief  was  gone,  and  his  agony 
was  greater  than  before.  He 
had  committed  himself  to  the 
definite  lie.  He  saw  himself  a 
meaner  hound  than  he  had  yet 
realised. 

Conscience  is  often  lacking 
in  a  sense  of  proportion.  The 
idea  that  he  had  gone  back  on 
Peter  Brown  —  that  he  was 
slandering  the  man  who  had 
been  so  good  to  him — loomed 
for  the  moment  larger  in  his 
mind  than  his  deception  of 
Jocelyn.  It  was  so  unsports- 
manlike. 

"  Then  I'll  still  try  to  think 
him  innocent,"  said  Jocelyn. 
"But  that  won't  help  me  with 
Mr  Corris.  He  won't  look 
on  the  best  side,  I'm  sure, 
and  he'll  tell  everybody.  He's 
a  horrid  little  gossip." 

"  Let  me  speak  to  him  for 
you,"  Honiton  suggested,  with 
some  idea  of  finding  a  way  out 
for  himself.  "  Perhaps  I  can 
choke  him  off." 


"  No,  dear ;  I  made  a  bar- 
gain with  him,  and  I  can't  go 
back  on  it.  I'll  try  to  appeal 
to  his  better  nature,  but  only 
as  a  matter  of  form,  because  I 

don't  believe  he  has  any 

Let's  try  to  forget  horrid  things 
now,  Frank,  and  talk  about 
you.  I  think  I  shall  just  love 
you  being  a  detective,  when  I 
get  used  to  the  idea.  It  seems 
too  absurd  at  first,  you  know. 
You  don't  look  the  part  a 
bit,  and  somehow  I  never 
imagined  a  detective  as  being 
jolly." 

A  less  suitable  adjective  to 
apply  to  Honiton  at  that 
moment  would  be  hard  to 
find.  A  more  miserable  man 
could  not  exist,  yet  he  had 
to  make  a  show  of  entering 
into  Jocelyn 's  mood,  and 
strive  by  a  barrier  of  banter 
to  hold  off  the  unconscious 
attack  that  lay  in  her  eager 
interest. 

The  Honourable  Stephen 
Corris,  meanwhile,  suffered 
from  the  fidgets.  He  itched 
to  spread  his  sensational  news, 
and  only  the  fact  that  by 
waiting  he  would  be  able  to 
speak  with  greater  authority 
prevented  him  from  breaking 
the  bargain  he  had  made  with 
Jocelyn.  He  hovered  on  and 
off  the  deck,  his  prying  little 
eyes  watching  greedily  for  the 
end  of  the  conversation  that 
was  in  progress,  ready  to  pounce 
upon  Jocelyn  the  first  moment 
she  was  alone. 

He  was  kept  on  tenterhooks 
for  a  considerable  time,  for 
Jocelyn  was  full  of  interest  in 
her  lover's  supposed  profes- 
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sion;  and,  eager  as  Honiton 
was  to  elude  her  questions,  he 
could  not  readily  escape.  It 
was  Corns  himself  who  at  last 
formed  his  excuse.  His  spying 
had  not  passed  unnoticed  by 
Honiton,  though  Jocelyn  was 
so  much  wrapped  up  in  her 
love  and  her  happiness  that 
his  frequent  passing  and  re- 
passing  escaped  her  notice. 

"  I  think  we  ought  to  relieve 
our  friend's  anxiety,"  said 
Honiton.  "  If  you  won't  let 
me  speak  to  him  on  your  behalf, 
I'll  leave  you  now  and  you  can 
get  it  over." 

"  You  mean  Mr  Corris  ?  " 
said  Jocelyn.  "I  am  so  full 
of  you,  Frank  dear,  that  I  am 
afraid  I  forgot  all  about  him. 
I  believe  you  are  a  very 
thoughtful  person,  Frank  — 
thoughtful  of  others,  I  mean." 

She  touched  his  freckled  hand 
caressingly,  and  smiled  at  him 
with  her  whole  heart  in  her 
eyes. 

"  Eun  away,  then,  like  a 
good  boy,"  she  went  on.  "  I'll 
keep  my  word  to  Mr  Corris." 

The  Honourable  Stephen 
watched  Honiton  disappear 
down  the  companion,  and  came 
forward  eagerly. 

"  I  was  right,  eh  ?  "  he 
asked,  as  he  took  the  vacant 
chair. 

Jocelyn  experienced  a  sudden 
distaste  for  his  proximity.  She 
felt  herself  enveloped  in  an 
atmosphere  of  meanness,  as 
though  the  Honourable  Stephen 
moved  in  an  exhalation  of  his 
own  personality. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  you 
were,"  she  said  coldly.  "  That 


is— right  in  thinking  that  Mr 
Brown  is  travelling  home  under 
arrest.  He  hasn't  been  con- 
victed of  anything,  and  one 
must  assume  that  he  is  inno- 
cent." 

Corris  giggled  sceptically. 

"  They  don't  often  make 
mistakes.  If  Brown  is  Oxter- 
ham,  he's  booked  for  five  years 
at  least." 

"I/  he  is  Oxterham,"  re- 
torted Jocelyn.  "  But  don't 
you  see,  that  is  just  what  has 
to  be  proved  ?  It  may  be  a 
case  of  mistaken  identity.  In- 
deed, Mr  Honiton  admits  that 
himself.  I  think  it  would  be 
most  unfair  to  spread  this 
story  about,  Mr  Corris.  We 
should  agree  to  make  it  a 
secret  between  us." 

She  hated  the  idea  of  there 
being  anything  confidential  be- 
tween such  a  contemptible  crea- 
ture as  Corris  and  herself,  but 
she  had  made  herself  the  cham- 
pion of  Peter  Brown,  and  was 
prepared  to  play  the  part  whole- 
heartedly. 

"Is  it  fair  to  the  other 
passengers  not  to  warn  them  ?  " 
said  Corris  plausibly.  "  See 
what  has  happened  already. 
If  there  are  any  more  thefts, 
I  should  be  to  blame  if  I  had 
kept  this  dark." 

"  But  how  ridiculous,  Mr 
Corris !  "  replied  Jocelyn. 
"  Why  should  a  man,  already 
under  arrest,  take  such  a  risk  ? 
It  could  do  him  no  good,  and 
only  make  his  position  in- 
finitely worse." 

"  Just  what  a  clever  thief 
like  Oxterham  would  count  on 
every  one  thinking,"  retorted 
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the  Honourable  Stephen  in- 
geniously. "  He  may  have 
found  a  confederate  amongst 
the  crew  to  dispose  of  the 
jewels  for  him,  in  the  hope  of 
having  a  little  nest-egg  when 
he  has  served  his  time." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  wrong," 
said  Jocelyn.  She  did  not  see 
just  how  to  combat  the  argu- 
ment, so  resorted  to  simple 
denial.  "  Anyhow,  I  want  you 
to  say  nothing  about  it.  Let 
it  remain  a  secret  between 
us." 

"  It  can't  be  done,  Miss 
Upton.  I  have  a  duty  to  the 
other  passengers  that  my  con- 
science insists  on  me  perform- 
ing." 

The  Honourable  Stephen 
seemed  to  swell  with  pride  at 
his  own  virtue,  and  Jocelyn, 
who  knew  instinctively  that 
his  true  motive  was  mere  love 
of  scandal,  longed  to  strike 
him  with  her  open  hand. 

"  I  suppose  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said,"  she  added 
bitterly.  "  Your  conscience  will 
make  you  go  to  the  captain, 
and  this  poor  man,  who  is 
already  in  great  trouble — per- 
haps innocently — will  have  the 
additional  disgrace  of  being 
searched  and  humiliated  before 
the  whole  ship." 

Corris  had  not  thought  of 
taking  his  news  to  Captain 
Spedley.  Now  that  he  did,  the 
idea  did  not  appeal  to  him. 
Once  in  the  captain's  hands  the 
affair  would  be  out  of  his  own 
control.  He  preferred  to  hug 
the  scandalous  story  to  him- 


self, and  deal  it  out  at  his  will 
in  confidential  whispers. 

"  I  didn't  say  I  wanted  to 
make  the  thing  public,  Miss 
Upton,"  he  said  ingratiatingly. 
"  There's  no  need  for  any 
official  interference  when  the 
man  is  already  in  Honiton's 
charge,  but  I  do  think  it  is 
my  duty  to  warn  the  pas- 
sengers privately  what  sort 
of  a  man  they  are  mixing 
with." 

"  Have  it  your  own  way," 
said  Jocelyn  coldly.  "  But 
if  your  conscience  is  so  very 
tender,  I  hope  it  will  make  you 
remember  to  say  that  Mr  Brown 
is  under  arrest — not  convicted 
— and  that  he  has  every  right 
to  be  treated  as  an  innocent 
man." 

"  It's  at  least  a  hundred  to 
one  on  that  he  spends  his  next 
five  years  at  least  in  quod,"  re- 
torted the  Honourable  Stephen 
viciously,  stung  by  her  obvious 
contempt  for  him.  "  From 
all  I  remember  of  the  case  he'll 
get  twenty  years,  and  deserve 
every  day  of  it." 

Jocelyn  rose  and  left  him  in 
mingled  anger  and  disgust. 
Deliberately  she  walked  along 
the  deck  to  where  the  uncon- 
scious subject  of  the  conversa- 
tion sat  in  solitude  with  a  book, 
and  took  a  vacant  chair  by  his 
side. 

She  entered  into  light  talk 
with  the  unfortunate  Peter 
Brown,  and  her  merry  laughter 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Hon- 
ourable Stephen  Corris  as  an 
open  defiance. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


Amongst  a  larger  or  more 
sociable  circle  of  passengers, 
the  Honourable  Stephen's  story 
would  soon  have  got  out  of  his 
control  and  spread  spontane- 
ously, but  aboard  the  Bedouin 
there  was  little  intercourse  be- 
tween the  groups,  and  he  was 
able  to  enjoy  his  role  of  scandal- 
monger to  the  full. 

Nevertheless,  his  first  dis- 
closure of  it  all  but  took  the 
story  out  of  his  hands.  Finding 
Sir  Evan  and  Lady  Pilth  in 
their  isolated  chairs,  he  joined 
them,  and  with  a  casual,  "  By 
the  way,  have  you  seen  this  ?  " 
pushed  the  paper,  with  the 
paragraph,  now  heavily  marked, 
into  Sir  Evan's  hand,  and 
awaited  the  sensation. 

It  was  greater  than  he  had 
anticipated. 

Sir  Evan  started  to  his  feet 
excitedly. 

"  A  more  scandalous  action 
on  the  part  of  the  officer  of 
the  police  is  incredible,"  he 
declared.  "  Apart  altogether 
from  the  gross  insolence — from 
a  social  point  of  view — of  such 
an  imposture,  we  are  faced  with 
an  appalling  danger  to  the 
security  of  private  property. 
This  disclosure  places  the  rob- 
bery of  Lady  Filth's  jewels  in 
an  entirely  new  light.  Captain 
Spedley  must  be  informed  at 
once !  " 

Lady  Pilth,  meantime,  had 
taken  the  paper  from  his  hand 
and  glanced  hurriedly  through 
the  paragraph.  Her  large  un- 
intelligent face  was  not,  as  a 


rule,  any  index  to  her  mind ; 
but  looking  at  her  now,  Corris 
was  astonished  at  her  expres- 
sion. It  was  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  puzzlement,  consterna- 
tion, and  even,  he  thought, 
alarm. 

"  Give  me  the  paper,  my 
dear,"  went  on  Sir  Evan.  "  The 
information  must  be  officially 
laid  immediately." 

The  Honourable  Stephen  was 
dismayed.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  matter  to  be 
taken  out  of  his  hands  so  arbi- 
trarily. Before  he  could  pro- 
test, however,  help  came  to 
him  from  a  quite  unexpected 
quarter. 

"  Nonsense,  Evan,"  said 
Lady  Pilth,  withdrawing  the 
paper  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  her  husband's  outstretched 
hand.  "  It  isn't  our  business 
to  tell  the  captain  of  this." 

She  spoke  in  a  half-defiant, 
half  -  hesitating  fashion,  as 
though  determined  to  have  her 
own  way  while  uncertain  of  the 
grounds  on  which  she  should 
base  her  contention.  Sir  Evan 
looked  at  her  aghast  at  this 
second  manifestation  of  indi- 
viduality after  thirty  years' 
placid  reflection  of  his  own. 
A  sudden  fear  that  her  mind 
might  be  affected  prevented 
him  from  insisting  too  strongly 
upon  his  own  view. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  looking 
at  his  wife  anxiously,  for  the 
idea  that  her  brain  might  be 
going  was  a  real  pain  to  him, 
"  surely  we  should  take  this 
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obvious  means  of  assisting  in 
the  recovery  of  your  diamonds." 

Lady  Filth  shook  her  head 
obstinately,  and  gripped  the 
newspaper  so  tightly  that  it 
crumpled  in  her  hand. 

"  No,  no  !  You  are  quite 
wrong,  Evan,"  she  said,  then 
paused  as  though  at  a  loss  for 
a  reason.  Her  face  cleared, 
and  she  went  on,  "  What  has 
Captain  Spedley  done  to  help 
us  that  we  should  go  out  of 
our  way  to  help  him  ?  Be- 
sides, he  wouldn't  do  anything. 
He  has  made  up  his  mind,  and 
you  would  only  lower  your 
dignity  by  appealing  to  him 
again,  Evan." 

Sir  Evan's  anxiety  cleared 
from  his  face  at  this  evidence 
of  his  wife's  continued  sanity. 

"  There  is,  indeed,  an  element 
of  truth  in  your  view,  my 
dear,"  he  said  graciously.  "  I 
had  not  considered  the  bear- 
ing of  the  affair  upon  myself, 
but  I  have  certainly  no  desire 
to  suffer  a  further  rebuff  at 
the  captain's  hands.  On  fur- 
ther consideration,  then,  it 
is  wiser  perhaps  to  let  the 
matter  rest  until  we  reach 
Liverpool." 

Corris  saw,  and  wondered  at, 
the  look  of  relief  that  passed 
over  Lady  Filth's  face. 

"But  in  our  natural  agita- 
tion over  this  astounding  dis- 
covery," went  on  Sir  Evan, 
resuming  his  seat,  "  we  have 
neglected  to  consider  the  iden- 
tity of  this  criminal  and  his 
infamous  escort ;  for  the  man 
who  would  introduce  a  noto- 
rious thief  surreptitiously  into 
the  society  of — of — ah — people 


like  ourselves,  is  little  better 
than  his  prisoner." 

"  I  can  tell  you  who  they 
are,"  replied  the  Honourable 
Stephen  with  eager  pride.  "  I 
found  it  out  for  myself,  and 
I  turned  out  to  be  right. 
Honiton  is  the  detective,  and 
that  furtive  -  looking  fellow 
Brown  is  Oxterham.  I  always 
had  my  suspicions  that  there 
was  something  fishy  about  that 
chap." 

"  You  astonish  me  !  "  de- 
clared Sir  Evan.  "  Honiton 
is  a  man  whose  education  and 
gentlemanly  exterior  would  lead 
one  to  anticipate  for  him  a 
more  important  position  than 
that  of  a  police-officer.  As  for 
the  other — in  the  exercise  of 
my  profession  I  have  come  in 
contact  with  innumerable  mem- 
bers of  the  criminal  classes, 
and  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  any 
reliable  conclusions  from  their 
facial  characteristics." 

Now  that  the  danger  of  Sir 
Evan  taking  the  affair  out  of 
his  hands  was  over,  Corris  was 
enjoying  his  sensation  im- 
mensely. His  low  curiosity 
had  cocked  its  ears  at  Lady 
Filth's  reception  of  his  news, 
and  he  strove  to  lead  her  into 
the  conversation  with  a  view  to 
discovering  the  real  reason  of 
her  objection  to  the  captain 
being  informed.  Having  gained 
her  point,  however,  she  was 
content  to  let  her  husband 
exercise  his  natural  loquacity, 
and  the  Honourable  Stephen 
got  no  further  satisfaction. 

The  Cohun  Balkes  made  his 
most  satisfactory  audience. 
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The  jewel  merchant  knew  every 
detail  of  the  Oxterham  rob- 
beries, and  described  with  gusto 
the  beauties  of  the  various 
stones  that  had  disappeared. 
Though  he  deprecated  the 
crimes,  one  could  see  that  his 
opinion  of  Peter  Brown  had 
risen  considerably,  and  that 
his  censure  was  tempered  with 
not  a  little  admiration. 

Mrs  Cohun  Balke  was,  of 
course,  properly  shocked  at 
the  criminal,  and  disgusted  at 
his  proximity.  Altogether  the 
Honourable  Stephen  had  quite 
a  jolly  time  with  the  couple. 

It  was  early  evening  when 
he  forced  himself  upon  the 
solitude  of  Joan  Conliffe.  To- 
wards her  he  felt  something 
of  a  benefactor,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  have  his  news  received 
with  the  gratitude  it  deserved. 

"I  say,  Mrs  Conliffe,"  he 
began,  drawing  a  deck-chair  to 
her  side,  "  I've  got  something 
here  that  will  interest  you. 
What  d'you  think  of  this  ?  " 

Joan  Conliffe  read  the  para- 
graph in  silence  ;  then  looked 
at  him  questioningly. 

"  Puts  your  husband  out  of 
the  running,  eh  ?  "  he  said, 
with  a  certain  lack  of  tact. 

"  My  husband  ?  What  has 
he  got  to  do  with  this  ?  " 
asked  Joan  blankly. 

"  Well,  with  a  notorious 
jewel-thief  on  board,  it's  a 
fair  conclusion  that  he  pinched 
Lady  Pilth's  diamonds.  Your 
husband  won't  be  in  the  run- 
ning !  " 

Joan  looked  at  him  coldly. 

"  No  one  with  a  grain  of 
sense  thinks  that  my  husband 


is    guilty,"    she    said.      "  The 
idea  is  too  ridiculous." 

"  Oh,  rather,"  agreed  Corris 
hastily,  seeing  that  he  had 
opened  badly.  "  I  was  think- 
ing of  Lady  Pilth,  of  course. 
Even  she  will  have  to  give  up 
that  notion  now.  But  who  do 
you  think  this  Oxterham  turns 
out  to  be  ?  "  he  went  on 
quickly,  with  the  idea  of  oblit- 
erating his  faux  pas. 

"He  really  is  on  board, 
then  t  "  asked  Joan,  with  little 
interest  in  her  voice.  She  had 
lost  touch  with  everything  ex- 
cept the  sordid  life  that  she 
was  leading  with  Charlie,  and 
the  feeling  of  guilt  which  had 
oppressed  her  since  the  dis- 
covery of  her  spiritual  infidelity. 
"  I  haven't  the  least  idea." 

"  You  know  him  very  well. 
In  fact,  you've  taken  more 
notice  of  him  than  any  one 
has,  unfortunately.  It  makes 
it  more  awkward  to  cut  him," 

"  I  really  can't  think  whom 
you  mean,"  repeated  Joan, 
looking  at  him  with  puzzle- 
ment in  her  wide-set,  honest 
eyes. 

"  Why,  that  fellow  Brown  !  " 

"  Mr  Brown— a  thief  !  " 

She  went  pale  to  the  lips, 
then  smiled  weakly. 

"  It  is  too  absurd,"  she  said. 

"  All  the  same,  it's  true. 
Honiton  has  admitted  the  whole 
thing  to  Miss  Upton,  so  it's  a 
cert.  Honiton  ought  to  be 
jolly  well  ashamed  of  himself. 
The  confounded  cheek  of  the 
fellow  trying  to  pass  as  a 
gentleman  is  bad  enough,  but 
when  he  lets  this  Oxterham 
come  amongst  us  without  giv- 
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ing  us  the  tip,  it's  just  a  bit  too 
thick." 

"  You  are  quite  sure  of 
this  ?  "  asked  Joan,  almost  in- 
audibly. 

"  It's  an  absolute  stone-cold 
cert.  I  got  it  straight  from 
the  nose-bag,  Mrs  Conliffe,"  de- 
clared the  Honourable  Stephen 
emphatically. 

Joan  Conliffe  accepted  the 
statement  as  fact.  She  was 
not  a  woman  of  great  or  quick 
intellect,  and  she  did  not  ques- 
tion, as  Jocelyn  Upton  had 
done,  the  fact  of  Peter  Brown's 
guilt. 

The  man  whom  she  loved 
was  a  thief  !  She  was  only  the 
more  painfully  aware  that  she 
loved  him.  What  he  was, 
what  he  did,  what  he  had  done, 
only  increased  her  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  for  the  very  fact 
that  he  was  in  trouble  brought 
her  love  for  him  more  poig- 
nantly home  to  her. 

The  Honourable  Stephen 
Corris  did  not  fail  to  note  the 
pale  pained  face.  He  was 
finding  the  pastime  of  gossip- 
spreading  more*delightfully  in- 
triguing than  he  could  have 
hoped.  There  must  be  more, 
he  guessed,  between  Mrs  Con- 
liffe and'Brown  than  he  had 
suspected. 

"  I  shouldn't  worry  about 
it,"  he  hazarded.  "The  fel- 
low's a  scoundrel,  as  I  guessed 
as  soon  as  I  saw  him.  But  the 
best  of  us  make  mistakes,  and 
you  can  easily  cut  him." 

"  Go  away  !  "  exclaimed  Joan 
unexpectedly. 

Her  face  lit  up  with  anger 
and  contempt  at  the  callous 


flippant  voice,  and  the  burning 
eyes  that  she  turned  on  him 
warned  him  that  he  must  find 
a  fresh  auditor. 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry,"  he  said, 
covering  his  retreat.  "  Didn't 
know  you  were  so  struck  on 
the  fellow." 

Joan  Conliffe,  left  to  herself, 
lay  back  and  closed  her  eyes, 
as  if  to  shut  out  the  world. 
It  seemed  to  her — but  she  was 
wrong — that  she  had  reached 
the  limit  of  her  power  to 
suffer. 

The  public  disgrace  that  her 
husband  had  laid  upon  her 
was  nothing.  She  had  ceased 
to  feel  any  sting — amidst  the 
naked  horrors  in  which  she 
existed — in  the  open  contempt 
which  every  one  displayed  for 
Charlie. 

Each  day  he  grew  worse. 
She  had  first  realised  the  depth 
to  which  he  had  fallen  that 
night  in  Valetta,  and  the  know- 
ledge she  had  gained  then  re- 
mained with  her  constantly. 
She  had  rarely  seen  him  sober 
since.  Then  followed  his  drunk- 
en attack  upon  her.  She  might 
have  forgiven — even  forgotten 
— the  clutch  of  his  fingers  on 
her  throat,  but  the  vileness  of 
his  suggestion  with  all  its  crude 
implications  was  unforgivable. 
Had  it  been  any  one  else  with 
whom  he  had  coupled  her  name 
she  might  have  laughed  the 
absurdity  away,  but  the  spir- 
itual attraction  that  she  ac- 
knowledged to  herself  for  Peter 
Brown  made  the  thing  real  to 
her,  and  horrible. 

Yet  nightly  she  attended 
upon  Charlie  in  their  cabin  when 
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he  returned  in  a  state  of  pro- 
gressive debauchery  from  the 
smoking-room.  Each  night  he 
seemed  —  and  was,  indeed  — 
more  drunkenly  loathsome,  and 
more  in  need  of  assistance. 
The  feeling  that  she  herself 
might  be  to  blame  for  his  fall 
haunted  her,  and  she  endured 
his  presence  and  all  that  it 
entailed  with  the  patience  of 
one  enduring  a  penance. 

Yet  she  could  not  rid  her 
mind  of  Peter  Brown.  The 
very  contrast  brought  the  pic- 
ture of  him,  with  his  quiet 
kindly  ways,  before  her  con- 
tinually. Now  she  found  that 
he  was  a  criminal,  and,  some- 
how, it  brought  her  no  fresh 
view  of  him.  She  knew  it 
was  detestable — horrible  !  In 
the  eyes  of  the  law  he  was 
infinitely  more  deep  in  sin 
than  Charlie,  but,  somehow, 
it  meant  nothing  to  her.  The 
contrast,  to  her,  remained  as 
before.  She  could  only  think 
of  Peter  Brown  as  she  knew 
him,  and  her  feelings  remained 
unaltered. 

Sick  to  despair  with  her  life 
and  its  impossibilities,  she  rose 
at  last  and  went  below  to  her 
cabin ;  and,  crouched  in  a 
pitiable  heap  upon  the  floor, 
she  wept  bitterly  and  hope- 
lessly. 

The  Honourable  Stephen  Cor- 
ris,  when  he  beat  his  hasty 
retreat  before  her  flaming  eyes, 
sat  down  on  a  distant  chair 
and  watched  her  furtively.  He 
had  hoped  for  some  show  of 
emotion,  and  was  disappointed 
when  at  last,  with  apparent 
composure,  she  went  below. 


Perhaps,  after  all,  he  had  ex- 
aggerated the  effect  of  his  news 
upon  her,  he  thought. 

He  was  getting  towards  the 
end  of  his  secret  disclosures. 
Mrs  Upton  he  had  already 
told,  and  she  had  been  pro- 
perly shocked,  but  had  quickly 
left  him  to  himself.  She  did 
not  care  for  unpleasant  topics 
of  conversation,  and  she  wanted 
to  be  alone  to  think.  The  in- 
timacy of  her  daughter  with 
Honiton  suddenly  assumed  an 
importance  in  her  mind,  as  she 
realised  that  he  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent class — a  detective.  She 
felt  that  she  must  talk  seriously 
to  Jocelyn,  but — Jocelyn  was 
difficult,  and  might  take  a  deal 
of  convincing  that  she  should 
cold-shoulder  her  friend. 

Corris,  then,  bored  with  his 
solitude,  was  forced  to  look 
for  a  new  audience.  He  re- 
membered the  Scotchmen,  and 
made  for  the  smoking-room. 

Murray  and  Scrymgeour  sat 
side  by  side  as  usual,  pipe 
in  mouth.  Occasionally  one  or 
other  would  cast  a  quick, 
curious  glance  towards  the 
opposite  end  of  the  room,  where 
Charlie  Conliffe  sat  alone,  with 
a  large  glass  on  the  table  in 
front  of  him.  So  he  had  sat 
all  day,  foodless  and  solitary. 
For  the  last  day  or  two,  Murray 
and  Scrymgeour  had  ceased  to 
drink  with  him.  He  had  far 
outstripped  their  steady  pace, 
and,  as  they  put  it  tersely, 
"  he  was  juist  drinkin'  for 
drinkin'  sake." 

They  did  what  little  they 
could  to  stop  him,  but  it  was 
quite  hopeless.  They  tried  to 
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entice  him  to  the  saloon  for 
meals,  at  first  with  some  suc- 
cess ;  but  latterly  he  had 
taken  less  and  less  notice  of 
them,  until  on  this  day  he 
had  bluntly  told  them  to  go 
to  hell  and  mind  their  own 
business. 

That  was  enough  for  Murray 
and  Scrymgeour.  Crude  in 
some  ways  as  they  were,  they 
had  all  the  Scotch  delicacy  to- 
wards intruding  in  other  folks' 
affairs,  and  they  retired  into 
their  rough  shells  at  once, 
angry  that  they  had  laid  them- 
selves open  to  the  rebuff. 

Yet  they  watched  Charlie 
carefully,  for  there  was  some- 
thing strange  about  him.  They 
had  anticipated  that,  as  was 
usual  with  him,  whisky  would 
lighten  his  spirits,  and  that 


as  the  day  wore  on  he  would 
forget  his  rudeness  and  be- 
come jovial.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  happened.  He  sat  silent 
in  his  corner,  drinking  insati- 
ably, without  any  apparent 
change.  At  times  he  would 
look  up  in  a  strange  startled 
fashion,  and  glance  hastily 
around  him.  At  such  times  he 
would  drain  the  glass  before 
him  at  a  gulp,  and  order  it  to 
be  refilled. 

It  was  uncanny.  They  knew 
that  in  the  course  of  the  day 
Charlie  had  consumed  enough 
whisky  to  put  both  of  them — 
seasoned  old  topers  as  they 
were — under  the  table. 

This  was  the  position  of 
affairs  when  the  Honourable 
Stephen  entered,  newspaper  in 
hand. 


CHAPTER  xxn. 


Eemembering  his  last  inter- 
view with  Charlie  Conliffe,  Cor- 
ris  was  somewhat  chary  of 
meeting  him  again,  and  was 
relieved  to  find  that  after  a 
startled  glance  up  at  his  entry, 
Charlie  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
table  before  him,  and  seemed 
oblivious  of  the  newcomer's 
presence. 

The  Honourable  Stephen 
joined  the  two  Scotchmen, 
whom  he  ignored  contemptu- 
ously when  it  suited  him,  and 
produced  his  paper  once  more. 
They  were  not  so  stupidly  un- 
conscious of  his  behaviour  to- 
wards them  as  he  fancied.  In 
fact,  they  had  the  advantage 
of  him,  for,  aware  of  his  con- 


tempt, they  had  an  even  deeper 
contempt  for  him,  of  which 
he  was  entirely  unaware,  and 
quite  incapable  of  perceiving. 

"  Seen  our  latest  sensation  ?  " 

He  passed  the  paper  to 
Scrymgeour,  who,  with  great 
deliberation,  produced  a  pair 
of  spectacles,  and  arranged 
them  on  his  large  red-veined 
nose. 

"  Bead  it  oot,"  said  Murray 
economically. 

With  the  slow  measured 
solemnity  which  he  had  learnt 
in  the  Parish  Kirk  in  his  youth, 
Scrymgeour  delivered  the  para- 
graph aloud.  Corris  glanced 
nervously  at  Charlie  Conliffe, 
who  stirred  uneasily  in  his 
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seat,  his  pale  eyes  looking  up 
wildly  from  under  the  heavy 
brows.  Corris  did  not  like  the 
look  of  him,  but  felt  fairly 
secure  in  the  company  of  the 
Scotchmen. 

Scrymgeour  read  on  to  the 
end,  then  looked  owlishly  at 
Corris  over  the  rims  of  his 
spectacles. 

"  Weel  ?  "  he  said,  and  con- 
tinued to  look. 

"  It's  a  bit  startling  to  find 
we've  got  a  detective  and  a 
criminal  aboard,  eh  f  "  sug- 
gested the  Honourable  Stephen, 
chagrined  at  the  stolidity  with 
which  his  story  was  received. 

"  Are  ye  startled  at  a',  Mur- 
ray ?  "  demanded  Scrymgeour, 
turning  slowly  to  his  friend 
with  a  look  of  earnest  inquiry. 

"  No'  that  ye  wad  notice," 
replied  Murray  with  equal 
solemnity. 

Scrymgeour  removed  his  spec- 
tacles, and  put  them  away  in 
their  case.  Murray  continued 
to  smoke.  Corris  waited  vainly 
for  some  show  of  interest.  He 
had  an  idea  that  his  news  had 
not  yet  penetrated  to  the  work- 
ing parts  of  the  notoriously 
dense  brains  that  are  charac- 
teristically Scotch,  so  he  did 
not  quickly  give  up  hope. 

"  I  suppose  you  could  make 
a  guess  at  the  identity  of  the 
pair  ?  "  he  asked  at  last,  ex- 
asperated by  their  continued 
silence. 

"  If  it's  a  conunderum,  A'm 
nae  guid  at  them,"  replied 
Scrymgeour  woodenly.  "  Ye'd 
better  ax  Murray." 

"  Good  Lord  !  "  exclaimed 
the  Honourable  Stephen,  in 
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utter  disgust  at  the  man's 
stupidity.  "Don't  you  realise 
we've  got  a  notorious  thief 
among  us?  Why,  man,  it 
might  be  me  for  all  you  know," 
he  concluded,  hoping  to  arouse 
some  interest. 

"  A  wudna  be  surprised," 
agreed  Scrymgeour,  with  a 
strange  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 
"  Murray,  ye're  a  wunnerful 
judge  o'  chairacter." 

"  Dinna  gi'e  me  a'  the  credit, 
man,"  replied  Murray.  "  Man, 
d'ye  no'  mind  ?  It  was  you 
that  first  had  yer  suspeecions. 
The  first  time  ye  saw  him  ye 
said  that  sich  a  meeserable 
shilpit  body  wud  scunner  the 
land  ye  manured  wi'  him." 

"  Aye,  but  dae  yersel'  jus- 
tice, Murray.  It  wus  you  that 
said  that  sae  muckle  vice  an' 
deprrravity  had  never  afore 
bin  thrown  thegither  in  ae  hu- 
man face.  D'ye  mind  that  I  " 

The  Honourable  Stephen  was 
quite  out  of  his  depth.  It  did 
not  occur  to  him  that  it  was 
his  own  personality  that  was 
being  discussed,  and  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  know  whether  or  not 
the  Scotchmen  had  really  solved 
the  problem.  So  great  was  his 
belief  in  their  stupidity  that 
he  could  not  conceive  of  them 
doing  so  except  by  mere  chance. 

"  Well  now,"  he  said,  hoping 
to  clear  up  the  point,  "  who 
d'you  think's  Oxterham,  and 
who's  the  detective  ?  " 

His  interest  in  Murray  and 
Scrymgeour  had  driven  Charlie 
Conliffe  from  his  mind.  He 
was  leaning  forward  eagerly, 
intent  upon  the  sensation  he 
counted  upon  creating,  when 
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he  was  driven  to  a  paroxysm 
of  fear  by  the  sudden  up- 
starting of  Conliffe  from  his 
seat. 

"  You  brought  the  detective 
aboard,  blast  you,"  he  shouted 
hoarsely,  mingled  terror  and 
rage  in  his  eyes.  "  I  bin 
watchin'  for  him  all  day, 

but    the    knows    better 

than  come  near  me.  He  can't 
prove  it,  I  tell  you ;  he  can't 
prove  it." 

Charlie  was  livid.  The  drink 
that  he  had  consumed  had 
ceased  to  have  power  over  his 
body,  and  had  concentrated 
upon  his  mind.  It  is  a  common 
feature  in*such  cases. 

"  What  did  you  want  to 
butt  in  for  anyhow,  you  little 
swine  f  "  he  shouted,  his  harsh 
voice  rising  to  a  raucous  screech. 
"God!  I'll  shake  the  liver 
out  of  you  !  " 

He  made  a  mad  dive  across 
the  room,  and  would  certainly 
have  tried  to  carry  out  his 
threat — however  impossible  of 
accomplishment  it  may  appear 
— had  not  Murray  and  Scrym- 
geour  rushed  forward  and  taken 
hold  of  him. 

"  He's  awa'  at  last,"  mur- 
mured Scrymgeour  to  his  friend. 

"It's  nae  mair  nor  A  ex- 
pecit,"  replied  Murray  shortly. 

Charlie  struggled  helplessly 
in  their  strong  hands,  cursing 
and  spitting  like  a  cat  at  the 
terrified  Corris. 

"  Ye'd  better  clear  oot,  ma 
man,"  advised  Murray.  "  We'll 
never  quate  him  as  lang  as 
ye're  within  his  reach." 

The  Honourable  Stephen  was 
not  loath  to  go.  He  slipped  out 


of   the   smoking-room   with   a 
sigh  of  relief. 

"  Sit  ye  doon,  laddie.  There's 
naebody  efter  ye  the  noo,"  said 
Murray,  and  between  them  they 
guided  Charlie  to  a  seat,  and 
placed  themselves  on  either  side 
of  him. 

A  meaning  look  passed  be- 
tween them,  and  their  rough 
faces  expressed  their  fear  of 
trouble  to  come.  Charlie  Con- 
liffe trembled  violently.  His 
teeth  chattered,  he  whimpered 
with  terror,  and  his  pale  eyes 
protruded  as  they  stared  at  the 
closed  door. 

"He's  trying  to  come  in," 
he  whispered,  with  difficulty 
controlling  his  lips  to  utter 
the  words.  "  Hold  the  door, 
for  God's  sake.  Keep  him  out ! 
Keep  him  out !  " 

He  struggled  to  get  to  the 
door  and  throw  his  weight 
upon  it,  but  Murray  and  Scrym- 
geour held  him  back  in  his 
seat. 

"It's  a'  richt,  laddie,"  said 
Scrymgeour  soothingly.  "We'll 
no'  let  him  hairm  ye.  Juist 
sit  quate  an'  pu'  yerseP  the- 
gither." 

Charlie  breathed  heavily  and 
shuddered.  The  two  Scotch- 
men thought  the  paroxysm 
was  over,  when  suddenly  he 
started  up  with  a  wild  shriek. 

"  Look  at  them  !  "  he  yelled, 
pointing  a  palsied  finger  at  a 
spot  where  several  tin-caps  from 
soda-water  bottles  glittered  on 
the  floor.  "  I  never  brought 
them  here.  Hide  them,  for 
God's  sake— hide  them  !  If 
he  catches  me  near  them  I'm 
done." 
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They  guessed  that  in  his 
madness  he  took  what  he  saw 
for  Lady  Filth's  diamonds,  and 
humoured  him  in  his  delusion. 

"  A'll  get  them  for  ye,"  said 
Murray,  with  a  warning  glance 
to  Scrymgeour  to  keep  a  firm 
hand  on  Charlie.  "  Pit  them 
awa'  in  yer  pocket  an'  nae- 
body'll  ken." 

He  gathered  the  worthless 
discs  of  metal  carefully,  and 
slipped  them  into  the  pocket 
of  the  madman's  coat. 

Charlie  sank  back  trembling 
in  his  seat,  his  eyes  once  more 
upon  the  door.  He  seemed 
oblivious  of  his  companions. 

"  He's  gye  bad,"  murmured 
Scrymgeour  to  Murray  behind 
his  back.  "  A  doot  we'd  best 
get  him  doon  tae  his  cabin." 

"  Aye.  Maybe  his  wife,  puir 
body,  can  quate  him,  an'  get 
him  tae  lie  doon." 

With  this  end  in  view  they 
spoke  soothingly  to  Charlie, 
hoping  by  diplomatic  means  to 
entice  him  below. 

"  D'ye  no'  think  ye'd  be  the 
better  o'  forty  winks  in  yer 
bunk,  laddie  ?  "  suggested 
Murray. 

"  Sh  !  "  replied  Charlie. 
"  He's  just  outside  the  door. 
I  can  hear  him  breathing,  the 
swine." 

"  ]N"a,  na,  A  dinna  believe 
he  suspects  ye  ata',  man.  Juist 
you  slip  aff  tae  yer  ain  cabin 
an'  lie  doon.  He'd  never  think 
o'  speirin'  for  ye  there." 

"  D'you  think  not  ?  "  asked 
Charlie  eagerly. 

Then  his  face  fell,  and  his 
terror-stricken  eyes  sought  the 
door  again. 


"It's  no  good,  old  chap. 
He's  waiting  for  me.  He'll 
have  me  as  soon  as  I  move." 

"  Look  ye  here,  man,"  said 
Scrymgeour.  "  Me  an'  Mur- 
ray'11  see  he  doesna  get  ye. 
Murray'll  gang  first,  an'  if  a's 
clear  he'll  gi'e  us  the  tip  an* 
we'll  mak'  a  dash  for  it.  What 
d'ye  say  tae  that  t  " 

"  It  sounds  as  if  it  might 
work,"  admitted  Charlie.  Then 
clinging  to  Scrymgeour  like  a 
terrified  child,  he  went  on 
pitifully,  "  You  won't  let  him 
have  me,  old  chap  ?  I  never 
meant  to  do  it,  so  help  me, 
God.  Don't  let  him  pinch  me." 

"  That's  a'  ,  richt,  man," 
Scrymgeour  aspired  him,  pat- 
ting his  back.  "  We'll  see  he 
doesna  get  ye.  Get  on  wi'  it, 
Murray." 

Murray,  with  an  elaborate 
show  of  caution,  tiptoed  to  the 
door,  and  opening  it  silently, 
slipped  out.  In  a  few  moments 
he  was  back,  his  honest  face 
striving  to  portray  a  measure 
of  relief. 

"  There's  naebody  aboot," 
he  whispered.  "  Noo's  the 
time,  Conltffe.  Me  an'  Scrym- 
geour'll  see  ye  safe.  A'll  gang 
ahied  an'  you  twa  keep  weel 
ahint  me." 

Charlie's  teeth  continued  to 
chatter  with  fear,  but  they 
succeeded  in  getting  him  from 
the  smoke-room  to  the  deck 
below. 

Murray  tapped  at  the  door 
of  the  Conliffes'  cabin.  It 
opened  slightly,  and  the  pale 
face  of  Joan  Conliffe  appeared 
framed  in  her  loosened  hair, 
which  accentuated  its  pallor. 
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"  A  doot  yer  husband's  no* 
juist  richt,"  Murray  said,  and 
seeing  the  change  in  her  ex- 
pression, he  went  on  hurriedly, 
"No,  it's  no'  that.  He's  dif- 
ferent the  day.  Te'd  better 
get  him  tae  lie  doon,  an'  he'll 
maybe  drap  aft  an'  be  a'  richt 
when  he  wak's  up.  Here  he 
comes." 

There  was  no  time  for  more, 
for  Charlie,  with  his  imagined 
safety  in  sight,  made  a  dash  for 
the  door,  and  in  a  moment  it 
was  shut  and  bolted  in  Murray's 
face. 

Scrymgeour  came  up. 

"D'ye  think  it's  safe  tae 
leave  her  wi'  him  f  "  he  asked 
anxiously. 

"  Oo  aye,  she'll  man*  him. 
A  touch  o'  the  D.T.'s  winna 
dae  him  ony  hairm.  The 
fricht'll  sober  him  up.  She'll 
pit  him  tae  bed,  an'  he'll  wak' 
up  penitent — A  ken." 

"  Weel,  if  ye're  shair,"  said 
Scrymgeour  doubtfully. 

"  Hoots  aye,  it's  no'  sae  bad 
as  a'  that,"  replied  Murray. 
"  Come  awa'  an'  ha'e  a  gless. 
We  baith  need  pu'in'  thegither." 

Joan  Conliffe  had  been  in 
the  cabin  for  some  time.  She 
had  wept  herself  to  exhaustion 
and  fallen  into  an  uneasy  sleep, 
where  she  crouched  upon  the 
floor.  She  awoke  cold  and 
aching,  and,  as  a  woman  will 
in  the  most  desperate  situa- 
tion, began  automatically  to 
change  her  clothes.  She  had 
just  finished  washing  and  ar- 
ranging her  hair  before  putting 
on  a  fresh  dress  for  dinner, 
when  Murray  knocked  at  the 
door. 


She  did  not  understand  the 
full  meaning  of  his  words, 
and  was  at  a  loss  what  new 
horror  to  expect,  when  Charlie 
blundered  in  and  bolted  the 
door. 

"  Charlie,"  she  exclaimed,  as 
he  turned  his  insane  face  to 
her,  and  she  saw  his  chattering 
teeth  and  mad  eyes. 

"  Joan,  old  girl,  the  'tecs 
are  after  me,  and  if  they  catch 
me  with  these,  I'm  done,"  he 
told  her  in  a  harsh  whisper, 
and  as  he  spoke  he  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  handful  of  shining 
discs. 

His  wife  understood  then. 

"  Joan,  Joan,  you  won't  give 
me  away,  old  girl  ?  " 

He  dropped  on  his  knees  and 
clung  desperately  to  her,  his 
fingers  sinking  into  her  soft 
fleshy  arms. 

"  I've  been  rotten  to  you, 
Joan,  God  help  me,  but  you 
won't  go  back  on  me  now  ?  " 

He  whined  and  whimpered ; 
then  throwing  his  arms  round 
her  body,  he  buried  his  face 
in  her  breast  —  amongst  the 
coloured  silk  ribbons  that 
laced  her  underclothing  and 
that  were  so  painfully  in- 
congruous. 

"  Charlie,  you  mustn't  give 
way  so." 

In  the  emergency  she  was 
calm  and  quiet.  She  was  not 
afraid,  but  she  was  thinking 
with  all  the  concentration  she 
could  summon  of  how  she 
should  treat  him. 

"  You're  safe  here,  Charlie," 
she  said  quietly,  and  she  passed 
her  hand  soothingly  to  and  fro 
amongst  his  hair.  "  Come,  be 
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a  man.  Nobody  shall  touch 
you,  I  promise  you." 

Gradually  his  cries  grew 
weaker,  and  at  last  she  enticed 
him  to  his  feet. 

"  Look,  look  !  They're  all 
over  the  place  !  They're  crawl- 
ing !  " 

He  had  dropped  the  shining 
discs  when  he  clung  to  his  wife, 
and  they  lay,  scattered,  as  they 
had  fallen. 

"  God  !  They're  coming  after 
me." 

Madly  he  sprang  to  the  upper 
berth,  and  buried  his  head  in 
the  farthest  corner. 

Joan  bent  down  and  hastily 
collected  the  discs,  hiding  them 
under  a  cushion. 

"It's  all  right,  Charlie; 
they're  gone,"  she  said  in  a 
matter-of-fact  tone. 

It  was  some  time  before  she 
could  entice  him  from  his 
hiding-place,  and  when  his  face 
peered  over  the  edge  of  the 
bunk  it  was  grey  with  fear. 

"  Come,  Charlie,  let  me  help 
you  undress.  All  this  trouble 
has  upset  you.  After  a  good 
sleep  you  will  be  yourself  again. 
Come,  like  a  good  boy." 

"I  daren't  sleep.  They'll 
crawl  up  after  me,  and  have 
the  handcuffs  on  me  before  I 
can  wake.  I  tell  you  I  saw 
them  crawling." 

"  You  will  be  quite  safe, 
dear.  I  won't  let  them  come 
near  you,"  Joan  promised. 

After  much  persuasion  she 
got  him  to  the  floor,  and  by 
degrees  she  undressed  him  and 
put  him  to  bed.  It  was  only 
by  an  extreme  effort  of  her 
will  that  she  succeeded. 


Charlie's  mood  would  alter  so 
quickly.  Diamonds  and  detec- 
tives were  inextricably  mingled 
in  his  mind,  and  while  at  one 
moment  he  was  in  a  whining 
terror  of  the  onslaughts  of  the 
one,  at  the  next  he  was  all 
defiance  of  the  other,  and  all 
the  time  his  wife  was  at  her 
wits'  end  to  tell  which  was 
which,  so  that  she  might  speak 
in  harmony  with  the  delusion 
of  the  moment. 

Nevertheless,  her  infinite 
patience  and  compassion  suc- 
ceeded. The  past  was  all  for- 
gotten. The  agony  of  the 
present  was  enough. 

When  at  last  she  had  him 
undressed  and  clad  in  his  py- 
jamas, she  enticed  him  into 
the  lower  bunk,  in  which  he 
usually  slept.  (His  normal 
habits  made  the  upper  an  im- 
possibility.) 

He  was  a  trembling  wreck 
— even  of  himself  at  his 
worst. 

"  Joan,  for  God's  sake  don't 
leave  me,"  he  stammered,  his 
whole  under -jaw  a -quiver. 
"  Come  in  beside  me  and  keep 
them  off." 

Half-dressed  as  she  was,  she 
squeezed  herself  into  the  narrow 
bunk,  and  putting  her  bare  arms 
round  him  held  him  tight  to 
her.  Her  weight  lay  half  upon 
him,  and  the  comfort  and 
security  of  the  close  contact 
steadied  him. 

She  spoke  softly  to  him  as 
to  a  frightened  child.  Gradu- 
ally his  trembling  decreased, 
and  he  lay  quiet,  with  only 
an  occasional  spasmodic  shud- 
der at  increasing  intervals.  .  .  . 
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With  a  sigh  of  relief  she 
realised  that  he  was  asleep. 

By  degrees  she  disentangled 
herself,  and  with  great  care 
and  anxiety  slipped  from  the 
bunk  to  the  floor.  Charlie 
stirred  and  started  in  his  sleep, 
but  did  not  awaken. 

Now  that  the  immediate  need 
for  action  was  over,  Joan  found 
herself  a-tremble  from  head  to 
foot.  A  terrible  sense  of  utter 
loneliness  possessed  her,  as 
though  she  were  unclean  and 
cast  out  from  mankind. 

She  dreaded  her  husband's 
awakening.  Though  she  had 
subdued  his  mania  with  so 
much  success,  she  felt  that  she 
had  not  the  courage  to  face 
a  renewal  of  it ;  and  she  knew 
instinctively  that  it  was  not 
at  an  end. 

Her  thoughts  went  out,  with- 


out her  own  volition,  to  Peter 
Brown.  What  he  was — what 
he  had  done — affected  her  not 
at  all.  She  wanted  his  sym- 
pathy, his  help,  and  in  the 
reaction  following  upon  her 
ordeal,  she  was  left  without 
the  power  to  resist  her  desire, 
or  even  to  consider  the  advis- 
ability of  resisting  it. 

Hurriedly  she  pinned  up  her 
dark  tangled  hair  and  wrapped 
herself  in  a  dressing-gown.  She 
knew  where  to  find  him.  It 
was  the  hour  at  which  the 
passengers  retired  to  their 
cabins  to  prepare  for  dinner. 

Charlie  was  still  asleep,  though 
restless  and  muttering.  She 
must  risk  leaving  him  for  a 
moment. 

She  opened  the  door  noise- 
lessly and  slipped  out,  closing 
it  as  noiselessly  behind  her. 


CHAPTER   XXHI. 


Since  the  cowardice  of  the 
deception  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty  in  the  morning,  Honiton 
had  endured  torture  indescrib- 
able. To  have  borne  the  gnaw- 
ing of  his  conscience  in  solitude 
would  have  been  almost  a 
relief,  but  he  was  not  suffered 
to  be  alone.  Jocelyn  claimed 
him,  and  expected  to  find  him 
a  mirror  of  her  own  happi- 
ness. 

Never  was  a  man  more  hope- 
lessly placed.  His  very  love 
was  his  punishment.  He  forced 
himself  to  talk,  he  laughed  at 
Jocelyn 's  sallies,  he  entered 
each  and  every  of  her  varying 
happy  moods,  while  behind  it 


all  his  mind  worked  in  a  fog 
of  misery  and  self -contempt. 

Peter  Brown  he  avoided. 
He  could  not  bear  to  meet  his 
kindly  eyes,  though  he  knew 
the  time  would  come  when  a 
meeting  was  unavoidable.  The 
time  came  in  the  hour  before 
dinner.  The  detective  was  in 
their  cabin  when  Honiton  en- 
tered. 

Brown  liked  Honiton,  and 
liking  him,  pitied  him.  He 
had  noticed  the  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  his  prisoner 
after  the  arrival  at  Gibraltar 
the  previous  evening,  and  it 
pained  him.  Having  no  know- 
ledge of  its  true  cause,  he  put 
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it  down  to  Honiton's  realisa- 
tion of  the  short  period  of 
freedom  that  remained  to  him. 

His  observant  eyes  had  not 
failed  to  notice  the  growing 
intimacy  between  Honiton  and 
Jocelyn  Upton,  but  he  was  far 
from  a  perception  of  the  real 
relation  between  them.  That 
was  such  an  unexpected  devel- 
opment, even  to  the  two  prin- 
cipally concerned,  that  he  could 
hardly  have  anticipated  it. 

He  had  been  thinking  of 
Honiton  and  his  dreary  future 
when  the  man  himself  entered 
the  cabin.  Brown  looked  up, 
but  did  not  meet  the  usual 
friendly  smile  that  could  make 
Honiton's  face  so  pleasant  to 
look  on,  nor  was  there  any 
answer  to  his  word  of  greeting. 

Honiton  sat  down  heavily, 
and,  elbows  on  knees,  sunk  his 
head  in  his  hands. 

Peter  Brown  looked  at  him 
in  dismay.  The  man  was  taking 
his  false  position  desperately 
to  heart,  he  thought. 

Placing  a  kindly  hand  on 
the  humped  shoulder,  he  rocked 
his  prisoner  gently  to  and  fro. 

"  Don't  take  it  to  heart, 
Honiton,"  he  said  with  clumsy 
sympathy. 

There  was  no  answer.  Honi- 
ton did  not  even  look  up. 

The  detective  removed  his 
hand,  and  used  it  to  scrape 
his  lean  jaw  as  he  stood  look- 
ing down  on  his  prisoner.  He 
was  filled  with  a  pity  that  he 
could  not  express.  His  imagi- 
nation pictured  Honiton  with 
close-cropped  hair — in  prison 
clothes — exercising  in  a  file  of 
beetle-browed  criminals.  He 


had  never  felt  like  this  for  a 
prisoner  before — but  then  he 
had  never  before  had  a  prisoner 
like  this.  So  long  as  Honiton 
had  retained  his  spirits,  his 
careless  manner,  and  his  cheery 
laugh,  this  aching  sympathy 
had  lain  dormant,  unperceived 
by  himself,  and  now  it  sur- 
prised him  by  its  intensity. 

The  very  fervour  of  it  lifted 
him  from  his  awkwardness,  and 
gave  him  words. 

He  sat  down  beside  the  tor- 
tured man,  and  placed  a  long 
skinny  arm  round  his  shoulders. 

"  Cheer  up,  Honiton,"  he 
said.  "  You've  stuck  it  well 
up  to  now.  Forget  the  future 
until  it  comes,  and  then  face 
it  like  a  man.  It  may  not  be 
so  very  bad  after  all.  With 
luck  and  an  easy  judge  you 
may  get  off  lightly,  and  before 
you  know  it  you'll  be  out — 
making  a  fresh  start  in  life." 

Honiton's  head  sunk  more 
deeply  in  his  hands.  He  gave 
no  other  sign  that  he  heard. 

"  Anything  I  can  do  to  make 
it  easier  for  you  I'll  do," 
went  on  Peter  Brown.  "  I  can 
never  forget  what  you  did 
for  me  at  Valetta.  I  admit 
I  never  expected  to  see  you 
again,  and  when  you  walked 
in  I  had  the  biggest  surprise  of 
my  life.  Honiton,  if  you  had 
the  pluck  to  do  that,  you're 
surely  not  the  man  to  fail 
when  it  comes  to  taking  pun- 
ishment !  " 

"  For  God's  sake,  Brown, 
let  me  alone.  I'm  not  worth 
your  trouble.  If  you  knew 


He  groaned  in  his  agony,  and 
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shook  off  the  sympathetic  arm 
that  was  so  far  from  his 
deserts. 

Peter  Brown  was  acutely 
unhappy  at  his  powerlessness 
to  help,  for  pity  is  a  poor 
consolation  to  a  man  in  his 
trouble. 

"  I  hate  to  see  you  flopped 
out  like  this,  man,"  he  ven- 
tured again,  twisting  his  long 
thin  fingers  until  they  hurt. 
"  I  never  realised  until  now 
how  much  you  must  be  suffer- 
ing, and  what  an  effort  it  must 
be  to  show  a  smiling  face  all 
the  time.  I  thought  you  must 
be  callous.  It  shows  how  easy 
it  is  to  misjudge  a  man." 

Honiton  got  up  and  stood 
looking  at  the  floor. 

"  You're  a  good  sort,  Brown," 
he  said  in  a  flat  toneless  voice. 
"  I  believe  you'd  trust  me  after 
that  affair  at  Malta." 

"  You've  played  the  game 
so  fairly  that  I  believe  -you'd 
act  square  by  me  so  long  as 
our  bargain  is  in  force,"  replied 
the  detective.  "  More  than 
that  I  wouldn't  expect." 

Honiton  looked  up  at  him 
steadily,  determination  slowly 
shaping  in  his  face.  For  a  time 
he  said  nothing,  then,  with  a 
visible  effort,  he  spoke. 

"  I  will  act  squarely  by  you, 
old  friend.  Whatever  it  may 
cost,  I  can't  let  you  down." 

He  exhaled  a  long  breath  as 
though  his  own  words  had 
brought  him  relief,  and  stepped 
briskly  to  the  door. 

"  I'll  see  you  at  dinner, 
Brown,"  he  said,  and  went  out 
quickly. 

Peter  Brown  sighed,   shook 


his  head,  and  returned  to  the 
hated  task  of  tying  a  bow. 
The  graceless  travesty  that  his 
efforts  produced  was  no  worse 
than  usual,  but  he  sighed  again 
at  his  ineptitude  as  he  looked 
at  the  result. 

There  was  a  knock  upon  the 
door — a  light  hesitating  knock 
that  could  not  be  mistaken  for 
the  sharp  rat-tat  of  the  steward. 
Peter  opened  the  door  and  saw 
Joan  Conliffe  standing  outside, 
her  usually  pale  face  dead  white 
and  fearful. 

"Come  quickly,"  she  said, 
almost  in  a  whisper.  "  Come 
as  you  are.  I  mustn't  be  away 
a  moment.  He  may  wake  up 
before  we  get  back." 

She  did  not  ask  for  help,  so 
sure  of  him  was  she.  Peter 
Brown  did  not  hesitate.  He 
picked  up  his  old  coat  and 
slipped  his  arms  into  it,  and 
joined  her  in  the  passage. 

She  hurried  along  in  front 
of  him  without  explanation, 
and  opened  the  door  of  her  own 
cabin.  The  detective  followed 
her  in. 

The  latch  clicked  as  the  door 
closed,  and  the  sharp  sound 
was  sufficient  to  arouse  the 
sleeper.  He  started  up  and 
looked  wildly  out. 

"  God  !  They're  back  again," 
he  cried,  his  eyes  upon  the 
floor.  "  Who  broke  the  string 
and  let  them  loose  ?  I  swear 
I  didn't.  Catch  them,  Joan, 
or  they'll  crawl  out  and  give 
me  away." 

He  leapt  from  the  bunk, 
and,  on  his  knees  upon  the 
carpet,  grabbed  here  and  there 
after  the  non-existent,  whining 
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and  snarling  as  the  imaginary 
jewels  escaped  his  clutch. 

Brown,  ignorant  of  what  had 
gone  before,  was  deeply  shocked. 
The  sight  of  Charlie's  wild  face 
and  staring  eyes,  the  monstrous 
incongruity  of  his  pale  blue 
silk  pyjamas  printed  with  gay- 
coloured  butterflies,  his  bare 
ugly  feet  with  toes  doubled 
under,  and  calloused  bulbous 
heels  upturned,  horrified  him. 
To  him  it  was  indecent  that 
the  woman  should  be  present. 

She,  her  courage  restored  by 
his  support,  bent  and  tried  to 
raise  her  husband  from  the 
floor. 

"  Come  on,  Joan,  help,"  he 
cried.  "  They  slip  through  my 
fingers." 

"  Never  mind,  Charlie,"  she 
said  quietly.  "  Get  back  to 
bed.  I'll  gather  them  up  for 
you.  Come." 

"  You  won't  let  any  of  them 
give  you  the  slip  ?  They're  so 
damned  quick,  and  as  cunning 
as  hell." 

"  No,  no,  Charlie.    Come." 

"  All  right,  old  girl.  You're 
a  good  sort.  Put  them  in  a 
box  and  hide  them.  If  he  sees 
them  I'm  done." 

So  far  he  had  taken  no 
notice  of  Peter  Brown.  His 
eyes  had  been  too  intent  upon 
their  own  delusions.  He  saw 
him  now,  and  clung  to  his  wife 
in  fresh  terror. 

"  He's  got  me,  Joan.  Keep 
him  off — keep  him  off !  I 
never  meant  to  do  it !" 

"  No,  no,  Charlie,"  said  Joan 
soothingly.  "  He  has  come  to 
help  us  keep  him  out.  He  is  a 
friend.  You  can  sleep  quite 


safely  with  him  here.  We'll 
watch  and  watch " 

"You're  sure,  Joan?  Per- 
haps he's  kidded  you,  so's  he 
could  get  in." 

"  Nonsense.  You  can  safely 
trust  him." 

"  I  give  you  my^word  I  am 
your  friend,"  said  Peter  Brown, 
striving  to  give  to  his  words 
an  earnestness  that  would  con- 
vey conviction.  "  Come,  old 
chap,  lie  down.  Your  wife 
and  I  will  see  to  everything." 

Between  them  they  got  him 
back  to  his  bunk,  and  there 
ensued  the  ghastly  farce  of 
collecting  the  imaginary  dia- 
monds from  the  floor  under 
Charlie's  frenzied  directions. 
Gradually  he  quietened  as  they 
humoured  his  delusion,  until 
at  last  he  saw  no  more,  and 
lay  back  exhausted. 

Joan  held  his  hand,  and 
again  he  dropped  into  a 
troubled  sleep. 

Peter  Brown,  meanwhile,  had 
been  thinking  deeply.  It  was 
plain  that  the  accusation  of 
the  theft  of  Lady  Pilth's  jewels 
had  worked  upon  Conliffe's 
mind  until  he  had  become 
convinced  of  its  truth.  It 
was  that,  and  that  alone,  that 
had  driven  him  to  the  ex- 
cessive drinking  that  had  led 
to  this.  If  only  he  could  be 
convinced  of  his  own  innocence 
he  might  be  brought  back  to 
sanity. 

He  caught  Joan  Conliffe's 
eyes  fixed  on  him  question- 
ingly.  She  removed  her  hand 
gently  from  her  husband's, 
and  crossed  silently  to  Peter 
Brown. 
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"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  "  she 
whispered  hopelessly. 

"  You  cannot  stay  with  him 
— like  this,"  replied  Brown. 
"  We  must  tell  Captain  Spedley 
and  arrange  for  a  steward  to 
nurse  him." 

"  No,  no,"  whispered  Joan. 
"  That  would  make  him  worse. 
He  would  be  sure  to  think  he 
had  been  caught.  I  must 
stay  with  him.  I  have  quieted 
him  twice — yet  I  am  afraid." 

"  Then  I  must  stay  too. 
You  cannot  be  alone  with  him. 
But  first  I  want  to  try  an 
experiment.  If  I  can  only 
convince  him  that  he  is  in- 
nocent —  it  might  pull  him 
round.  Will  you  watch  him 
for  a  few  minutes  ?  I  shall 
not  be  long  away.  He  is  sleep- 
ing more  quietly  now." 

"  What  do  you  mean  to 
do  ?  "  asked  Joan,  a  strange 
fear  coming  into  her  mind. 

"  Bring  the  real  diamonds  !  " 
whispered  Peter  Brown. 

He  knew  nothing  of  what  she 
had  been  told  earlier,  and  could 


not  understand  the  look  of 
fresh  horror  that  came  into 
her  eyes  at  his  words.  He 
assumed  that  she  thought  he, 
too,  had  lost  his  balance. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,"  he  said 
reassuringly,  under  that  im- 
pression. "  I  can  get  them, 
though  I  didn't  want  to  do 
it  if  it  could  have  been 
avoided." 

The  mistaken  knowledge  that 
she  held,  that  he  was  a  thief, 
had  never  really  come  home  to 
her.  It  was  in  the  past — away 
from  her  experience  of  him. 
But  Lady  Filth's  jewels  !  And 
he  spoke  calmly  of  the  pro- 
duction of  them,  as  though  he 
had  no  shame  in  his  guilt. 
She  looked  at  him  with  a  dumb 
horror. 

"  I  shall  be  back  almost  at 
once,"  he  said.  "I  hate  to 
leave  you  alone  with  him,  but 
this  means  so  much,  if  it  will 
only  work." 

He  slipped  from  the  cabin, 
and  closed  the  door  noiselessly 
behind  him. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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SOME  months  ago  my  daugh- 
ter, who  is  rather  of  an  acquisi- 
tive disposition,  suddenly  elec- 
trified me  at  the  breakfast 
table  by  the  following  an- 
nouncement— 

"  Father,  I  have  quite  made 
up  my  mind  to  buy  either  a 
monkey  or  a  goat." 

As  the  young  lady  has  a 
weird  habit  of  getting  her  own 
way,  I  forbore  to  argue  the 
point,  and  at  once  plumped 
for  the  latter  animal.  A  goat, 
I  reflected,  would  be  kept  in 
its  proper  place  —  the  stable 
or  a  shed — and  would  eat 
grass  and  superfluous  vege- 
tables; also  it  might  on  occa- 
sion act  as  an  additional  safety- 
valve  for  the  feelings  of  my 
much-respected  but  somewhat 
short  -  tempered  housekeeper, 
who,  when  anything  goes  criss- 
cross in  the  household,  finds 
consolation  in  dosing  my  two 
long  -  suffering  dogs,  who, 
strange  to  relate,  simply  adore 
her.  I  may  add  that  I  have 
been  informed  on  good  au- 
thority that  the  dogs  really 
play  the  part  of  whipping- 
boys  to  myself — in  other  words, 
that  I  am  the  real  culprit,  as 
having  interfered  with  the 
housekeeper's  province.  In 
fact,  "Quidquid  delirant  reges, 
plectuntur  Achivi."  All  I  can 
say  is,  that  so  long  as  the 
good  lady  does  not  interfere 
with  my  internal  economy,  I 
am  content  to  let  her  have  her 
own  way  either  with  dog — or 
goat.  A  goat,  then,  might 
be  a  tolerable  if  not  wholly 


welcome  guest ;  but  heaven 
preserve  me  from  a  monkey, 
which,  for  all  I  knew  to  the 
contrary,  might  be  expected  to 
eat  and  sleep  inside  the  house. 
Moreover,  the  beast  bites. 

"Well,  if  you  really  want  a 
goat,  I'll  give  you  one." 

"  A  nice  Nanny  -  goat, 
father  ?  " 

"It  certainly  won't  be  a 
Billy,"  I  responded,  having 
many  years  ago  had  a  far  too 
intimate  acquaintance  with  an 
evil-smelling  patriarch  of  the 
tribe,  who  went  by  the  name 
of  "  Sweet  William."  The  very 
charming  and  hospitable  family 
to  whom  William  belonged 
kept  him — so  I  was  once  in- 
formed— for  old  association's 
sake.  My  own  experience  of 
association  with  the  old  warrior 
was  that  he  left  his  taint  on 
hands  and  clothes  for  a  solid 
fortnight. 

"You'll  have  to  milk  the 
creature,"  I  presently  re- 
marked. 

"Oh!  I  shall  love  to  milk 
her,  and — you'll  buy  the  milk." 
As  the  result  of  a  telephonic 
communication  with  a  friendly 
auctioneer,  I  reaped  the  follow- 
ing information : — 

1st.  That  ours  being  a  goaty 
district,  a  good  many  of 
the  animals  came  into  the 
local  market. 

2nd.  That  owing  to  the  War 
and  other  causes,  the  price 
for  Nanny-goats  ruled  high, 
and  I  might  have  to  pay 
as  much  as  two  guineas 
for  a  good  specimen. 
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As  the  ordinary  prices  of  the 
creatures  were  altogether  un- 
known to  me,  I  fixed  two 
guineas  as  my  limit,  and 
awaited  developments.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  following  mar- 
ket day  the  auctioneer  tele- 
phoned as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  executed  your  com- 
mission. Will  you  send  your 
car,  or  shall  I  hire  a  cart  f  " 

Porterage  and  carriage  not 
being  cheap  commodities  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  I  elected 
to  send  my  old  car,  and,  not 
knowing  A.  whether  our  goat 
might  not  turn  out  obstreper- 
ous— for  I  ^seemed  to  remem- 
ber that  Sweet  William  was 
never  anything  else  than  ob- 
streperous— on  the  journey,  I 
took  what  turned  out  to  be 
a  very  necessary  precaution, 
sending  in  my  strong-armed 
gardener  and  some  coils  of 
thinnish  but  quite  reliable  rope. 
An  hour  later  the  car  returned, 
and  my  two  men  proceeded 
to  unship  not  a  single  goat  only, 
but  a  full  cargo  of  the  animals. 

I  had  got  so  far  as  "What 
the  devil — "  when  the  chauffeur 
handed  me  the  auctioneer's 
memorandum. 

"Goats  ran  cheap  to-day, 
so  I  bought  you  this  lot  for 
42s.  6d." 

Now,  as  a  rule,  I  may  like 
to  have  a  good  run  for  my 
money,  but  when  the  run 
turned  out  to  be  a  run  of 
goats,  I  might  have  preferred 
a  pecuniary  sacrifice.  The  herd 
worked  out  at  one  brown  Nanny 
with  £?two  brown  Billy  kids, 
one  white  Nanny  with  one 
white  Billy  kid  ;  and  whereas 
each  and  every  member  of 


the  party  had  to  be  extricated 
from  his  own  or  her  own  and 
somebody  else's  share  of  the 
rope,  and  when  disentangled 
required  to  be  held  by  some 
human  being,  most  of  my 
household  were  pressed  into 
the  service,  and  the  yard  fairly 
resounded  with  the  plaintive 
bleatings  of  the  captives. 

"Now,  where  shall  we  put 
them,  father  1  " 

"  Anywhere  where  they  won't 
make  that  d — d  noise." 

Two  loose-boxes  were  eventu- 
ally assigned  to  the  two  families, 
and  when  the  kids,  which  appar- 
ently wanted  nourishment,  pres- 
ently got  their  mouths  full  and 
ceased  talking,  I  was  favoured 
with  a  dissertation  on  their 
pedigree. 

"  Do  you  know,  father,"  said 
the  owner  of  the  goats,  who, 
having  borrowed  a  goat-book, 
had  evidently  studied  the  sub- 
ject, "  the  white  Nanny  and  her 
kid  are  Alpine  goats,  and  the 
brown  lot  are  Toggenburgs, — 
they  are  much  the  best  sorts, 
much  better  than  English 
goats." 

"Because  they  make  more 
noise  ?  "  I  suggested. 

"Of  course  not  —  because 
they  give  more  milk." 

"Well,  that's  all  right  so 
long  as  they  don't  expect  me 
to  milk  them." 

"Oh,  I  shall  love  to  milk 
them ;  I've  often  milked  a 
cow." 

"And  what  are  they  going 
to  eat  ?  " 

"  Oh,  anything  ;  goats  eat 
anything  you  like  to  give  them, 
and  they  live  on  very  little." 

The  first  part  of  this  asser- 
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tion  proved  to  be  literally 
true.  The  thing  has  yet  to  be 
discovered  which  the  white 
Nanny,  Victoria  by  name,  the 
most  omnivorous  of  the  gang, 
will  not  eat  with  relish  and 
digest  with  ease.  Apart  from 
her  ordinary  grass  and  vegetable 
diet  she  has  sampled  my  straw 
hat,  the  contents  of  my  tobacco- 
pouch,  the  tails  of  my  shooting- 
coat,  the  fringe  of  the  house- 
keeper's skirt,  &c. 

Per  contra,  the  idea  that  a 
goat  will  live  on  very  little  is 
absolutely  erroneous — that  is, 
unless  by  any  accident  our 
goata  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule.  Neither  Victoria  nor  Alex- 
andra— the  Toggenburg — ever 
seem  to  put  on  an  ounce  of 
flesh,  but  they  are  both  blessed 
with  weirdly  healthy  or,  indeed 
on  occasion,  unhealthy  appe- 
tites, and  it  seems  to  my 
untutored  mind  that  every 
member  of  the  goat  tribe  is 
prepared  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  to  assimilate  any  form  of 
food — in  preference,  I  should 
add,  to  what  is  actually  offered 
to  it.  Yew  in  any  quantity 
is,  I  believe,  fatal  to  most 
animals.  As  a  natural  result 
of  the  interdiction  to  eat  yew, 
either  of  the  matrons  will  do 
her  level  best  to  pull  my  arms 
out  of  joint  in  a  prolonged 
struggle  to  get  a  real  good 
mouthful  off  a  yew-tree  which 
she  has  to  pass  on  her  way 
to  or  from  one  of  the  recog- 
nised feeding-grounds.  When 
on  one  fell  occasion  Victoria, 
tethered  in  the  middle  of  most 
luxurious  grass,  managed  to 
break  her  rope'  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  wreck  four  beds 


of  choice  young  rose-bushes,  I 
found  myself  expected  to  find 
consolation  in  the  remark : 
"  Wasn't  it  lucky,  father,  that 
she  did  not  go  for  the  yew- 
tree  ?  " 

I  must  own  that  at  that 
comparatively  early  date  of 
our  acquaintanceship  I  could 
better  have  spared  Victoria  than 
my  roses. 

On  one  occasion  when  my 
two  men  were  having  a  real 
field-day  at  "tidying  up" 
in  the  garden — i.e.,  trimming 
an  over-redundant  pear-tree, 
cutting  back  a  collection  of 
globe  artichokes  that  had  run 
into  flower,  reducing  to  its 
proper  dimensions  a  mighty 
rambler  rose,  and  clearing  out 
the  overgrowth  of  a  too  much 
crowded  herbaceous  border — I 
seized  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  much  a  goat  really  would 
eat  at  a  sitting.  Victoria  hap- 
pened at  the  time  to  be  other- 
wise occupied,  and  her  diet 
was  strictly  limited,  but  Alex- 
andra and  Johnnie,  the  male 
kid,  were  tethered  on  the  lawn, 
of  which  I  commanded  a  good 
view.  Between  them  in  the 
course  of  the  morning  the  pair 
devoured  a  full  barrow-load  of 
rose-cuttings,  two  huge  cab- 
bages, two  good  armfuls  of 
pear- shoots,  four  large  globe 
artichokes,  with  a  plentiful 
allowance  of  stalk  and  leaves, 
and  a  varied  assortment  of 
stuff  from  the  herbaceous  bor- 
der. Not  for  one  minute,  to 
the  best  of  my  belief,  did  either 
of  the  creatures  slack  off  be- 
tween 9.45  A.M.  and  1.15  P.M., 
and  I  left  them  hard  at  it 
when  I  went  in  to  lunch.  On 
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my  return  an  hour  later  they 
were  taking  a  siesta  after  having 
accounted  for  everything  with- 
in reach,  but  so  soon  as  they 
caught  sight  of  me  they  both 
bounded  to  their  feet  and 
asked  for  more. 

Now  what,  I  may  be  asked, 
are  the  leading  characteristics 
of  the  goat  t  Briefly  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

1st.  An  intense  desire  to  be 
at  all  times  and  on  all 
occasions  somewhere  else. 
2nd.  A  rooted  determination 
to  eat  every  form  and  kind 
of  forbidden  fruit. 
3rd.  A  general  inclination 
to  do  those  things  that 
ought  not  to  be  done,  and 
to  leave  undone  those 
things  that  ought  to  be 
done. 

To  take  the  last-named  first. 
It  is  a  good  goat's  business 
to  give  milk,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  both 
Victoria  and  Alexandra  are, 
what  in  the  case  of  cows 
would  be  called,  good  milkers. 
But  oh,  theTmilking  of  the 
creatures  !  If  Job  was  never 
called  upon  to  milk  an  obsti- 
nate goat  on  a  hot  day,  he 
was  spared  a  very  severe  trial 
of  patience.  A  week  or  so  after 
the  arrival  of  the  herd  the  kids 
were  duly  weaned,  the  brown 
youngsters  returned  to  the 
market,  where  they  fetched  the 
magnificent  sum  of  five  shil- 
lings ;  and  as  my  daughter 
refused  to  part  with  Johnnie, 
the  white  kid,  due  precautions 
were  taken  to  ensure  that  he 
should  not  taint  the  air  after 
the  manner  of  Sweet  William. 
That  was  a  truly  sweltering 


afternoon  in  July  when,  as  I 
was  on  the  way  to  feed  my 
poultry,  a  concourse  in  the 
yard  attracted  my  attention, 
— a  concourse  that  included  my 
daughter,  the  housekeeper,  two 
maids,  the  chauffeur,  and — 
Victoria.  The  first-named  five 
members  of  the  party,  one  and 
all,  looked  uncomfortably  hot 
and  not  particularly  amiable, 
and  were  relieving  their  feelings 
by  hard  talking ;  while  Vic- 
toria, who  was  apparently  har- 
nessed to  the  pump,  seemed 
to  be  comparatively  cool,  but 
otherwise  uncomfortable.  Hav- 
ing already  discovered  that  for 
a  human  being  I  was  really 
"  quite  decent,"  she  greeted 
my  arrival  with  an  expressive 
bleat  and  a  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders, which  seemed  to  imply, 
"Did  you  ever  see  such  a  lot 
of  sillies  in  your  life  ?  I  wish 
they'd  leave  me  alone." 

"What  are  you  doing  with 
the  old  lady  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"Milking  her,"  was  the 
answer  of  the  chorus,  and 
then  I  saw  that  they  had  got 
a  small  milk-pail,  not  abso- 
lutely empty,  but  perhaps  with 
an  egg-cupful  of  milk  in  it. 

"You  don't  seem  to  have 
got  much  milk,"  I  remarked. 

"  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  milk 
her  yourself,"  snapped  my 
daughter. 

"Not  my  goat,"  I  replied 
shortly;  and  then,  as  a  happy 
thought  struck  me,  "  Why  don't 
you  send  for  Pakes  1  " 

Pakes.  I  should  say,  a  far- 
mer's bailiff,  is  one  of  the 
handiest  men  with  animals 
that  I  ever  encountered,  and 
one  of  the  most  obliging 
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withal,  and  I  felt  that  if  he 
could  not  milk  a  goat,  I  should 
write  the  creature  down  as 
unmilkable. 

44  We  must  get  the  old  lady 
into  a  good  temper,  miss," 
was  the  first  remark  of  the 
expert  on  his  arrival, 

"  What  puts  the  beast  " — 
I  did  not  know  Victoria  very 
well  then — "into  a  good  tem- 
per I  "  I  inquired. 

"Nice  food,  sir." 

"  She's  been  eating  all  day." 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  but  she'll  begin 
again  if  she  gets  something 
fresh." 

And  fresh  food  in  the  form 
of  scraps  of  bread,  which  in 
the  interests  of  my  poultry 
I  sorely  grudged,  and  cow 
parsley,  in  procuring  which  I 
got  severely  stung  by  hidden 
nettles,  being  shortly  provided, 
the  two  goats  under  Fakes' s 
skilful  manipulation  yielded 
more  than  two  quarts  of  de- 
licious milk.  After  one  or  two 
lessons,  my  daughter,  with  the 
assistance  of  one  or  more  at- 
tendants to  act  as  feeders  and 
holders,  milked  the  creatures 
with  tolerable  success — though 
Alexandra  occasionally  entered 
a  protest  by  lying  down  half- 
way through  the  process,  and 
both  goats  had  a  playful  habit 
of  stirring  the  contents  of  the 
milk-pail  with  an  apparently 
uncontrollable  hind-leg. 

By  way  of  exemplifying  my 
pronouncements  as  to  locality 
and  choice  of  diet,  let  me  give 
a  morning's  experience  with 
the  goats.  My  own  experience, 
if  you  please.  For,  milking 
only  excepted,  as  has  ever 
been  the  case,  the  burden  of 


waiting  upon  my  daughter's 
animals  for  the  most  part 
rests  upon  my  shoulders. 
Somewhere,  then,  between 
9  A.M.  and  10  A.M.  it  is  my 
business  to  conduct  the  goats 
to  their  pasture-ground,  and 
then  to  tether  them  securely. 
I  will  confess  that  years  ago 
I  was  not  inclined  to  envy 
the  office  of  a  retired  parson, 
whom  I  saw  acting  as  personal 
conductor  to  a  party  of  Ameri- 
cans. But  his  task  was  light 
as  compared  with  that  of  the 
personal  conductor  of  a  hungry 
goat.  Ex  uno  disce  omnes. 
Here,  then,  is  a  morning  with 
Alexandra,  To  commence  with, 
there  is  invariably  a  little  scene 
acted  in  the  stable.  On  my 
appearance  in  her  stall  with 
the  collar,  Alexandra  at  once 
waxes  contradictory. 

"You  don't  suppose  that 
I'm  going  to  let  you  put  that 
silly  thing  round  my  neck,  do 
you  1  " 

Such  is  the  purport  of  her 
instant  retirement  under  the 
manger,  accompanied  by  an 
ominous  lowering  of  her  horns. 
Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
am  not  in  the  least  bit  afraid 
of  the  horns,  but  I  know  that 
it  is  waste  of  time  to  embark 
upon  an  argument  with  Alex- 
andra. 

"  All  right,  old  lady  ;  you'd 
rather  stay  indoors  to-day." 

But  almost  as  I  close  the 
door  a  plaintive  bleat  informs 
me  that  Alexandra  has  thought 
better  of  it,  and  I  reopen  the 
door  to  find  her  meekly  offering 
her  neck  for  the  collar.  So  far 
so  good.  But  "  trust  her  not, 
she's  fooling  thee."  Even  as 
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she  walks  submissively  from 
her  stall  I  know  that  Alexandra, 
the  strongest  and  most  wilful 
of  our  goats,  has  firmly  set  her 
mind  upon  having  a  real  good 
tuck  in  on  the  branches  of  a 
very  precious  pear-tree  which 
grows  on  the  wall  just  round 
the  corner  by  the  stable  door. 
Forewarned,  it  will  be  said, 
should  be  forearmed,  but  he 
must  be  strong-armed  indeed 
who  would  cope  with  Alex- 
andra's sudden  rush  as  she 
turns  the  corner.  That  is,  I 
believe,  a  strong  oarsman  who 
pulls  his  own  weight  and  a 
stone  or  two  beyond  it.  Alex- 
andra might  be  safely  backed 
to  pull  her  own  weight  three 
or  four  times  over.  Only  at 
the  risk  of  barking  my  knuckles 
badly  do  I  keep  her  from 
having  at  least  one  mouthful 
of  the  forbidden  feast.  Some 
logan-berries  that  lie  just  off 
our  route  are  not  sufficiently 
tempting  to  provoke  a  rush, 
and  by  keeping  a  steady  strain 
on  her  collar  I  steer  her  past  the 
bushes.  But  on  the  instant  that 
we  set  foot  inside  the  garden, 
some  ground-ivy  growing  on  a 
bank  simply  has  to  be  sampled  ; 
and  as  I  have  no  particular 
affection  for  the  ivy  and  my 
arms  are  aching,  I  call  a  truce, 
and  we  allow  a  short  interval 
for  refreshments.  Pulled  away 
— it  takes  some  pulling,  too — 
from  the  ivy,  Alexandra  makes 
a  wild  bolt  for  a  yew-tree ; 
but  as  yew  is  strictly  taboo, 
and  I  am  on  my  guard,  her 
endeavour  results  in  no  yew, 
but  a  violent  fit  of  choking — 
so  violent  indeed  that  she  lies 
down,  and  is  apparently  making 


preparations  to  give  up  the 
ghost.  The  ruse  is  so  far 
successful  that  for  a  moment 
I  relax  my  hold,  whereupon 
the  ungrateful  beast  suddenly 
springs  to  her  feet,  bolts  back- 
wards, and  so  entangles  my  leg 
in  her  rope  that  I  sit  down 
heavily,  while  she  proceeds  to 
assert  her  temporary  indepen- 
dence by  snatching  several 
mouthfuls  from  a  beech  hedge 
which  grows  on  the  opposite 
side  of  a  broad  walk.  This  is 
the  last  pitfall — ought  I  to 
say  manfall? — and  a  moment 
later  we  reach  the  camping- 
ground,  which  I  have  carefully 
selected  beforehand, — really  an 
ideal  stand  for  a  goat,  with 
plenty  of  young  grass,  and 
with  the  spreading  branches  of 
a  cedar-tree  ready  to  hand  as 
shelter  from  either  rain  or  hot 
sun.  Here  one  would  expect 
an  ever-hungry  animal  to  fall 
to  work  at  once.  Nothing  of 
the  sort.  True  to  her  creed 
of  always  feigning  if  not  feeling 
discontent,  Alexandra  walks 
round  and  round,  inspecting 
every  bearing  of  her  quarters. 
First  of  all  she  sniffs  con- 
temptuously at  the  grass — as 
good  a  sample  of  grass  as  any 
reasonable  animal  might  pray 
for — and  then  indulges  in  a 
prolonged  stand  on  her  hind- 
legs,  the  sole  result  of  which 
is  one  minute  twig  from  the 
lowest  branch  of  the  cedar- 
tree.  Foiled  in  this  quarter, 
she  reverts  to  correct  marching 
order,  and  makes  a  sudden 
rush  in  the  direction  of  the 
beech  hedge,  in  the  hope  that 
she  may  either  uproot  her 
pin,  break  her  rope,  or  haply 
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find  the  hedge  within  grazing 
distance  of  her  tether.  For- 
tunately pin  and  rope  hold 
fast,  and  I  have  so  calculated 
the  length  of  her  tether  that 
the  hedge  is  a  full  yard  beyond 
her  range. 

Apropos  of  tethers  :  "  Give 
a  man  enough  rope  and  he'll 
hang  himself."  That  old  saying 
may  be  applicable  to  humanity 
— possibly  in  my  own  case  the 
rope  has  not  been  long  enough. 
But — give  Alexandra  enough 
rope,  and  in  the  brief  space 
of  one  hour  she  will  do  her 
level  best  to  hang  not  only 
herself  but  pretty  well  every- 
thing and  everybody  that  comes 
within  its  range.  I  can  recall 
a  morning  when,  reluctant  to 
cut  a  brand-new  rope,  I  evolved 
a  new  system  of  tethering 
Victoria.  The  end  of  the  rope, 
which  may  have  been  twenty 
yards  long,  was  firmly  knotted 
round  a  stout  tree,  and  then, 
making  a  loop,  I  so  pegged  it 
in  the  ground  that  Alexandra 
should  have  her  ordinary  allow- 
ance of  some  fifteen  feet  of 
tether.  Then  I  proceeded  to 
tether  Johnnie,  who  always 
pines  for  companionship,  so 
that  the  two  goats  might  be 
said  to  be  within  speaking 
distance  of  each  other,  but 
without  any  risk  of  entangle- 
ment. Nor  was  there  any  rea- 
son why  either  animal  should 
be  anxious  to  trespass  on  the 
other's  feeding-ground.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  doing  some  weed- 
ing in  their  immediate  vicinity, 
and  so  long  as  I  was  in  sight 
the  two  animals  were  indulging 
in  a  hearty  meal.  Presently 
VOL.  ccix. — NO.  MCCLxvm. 


I    was    summoned    into    the 
house  to  entertain  a  morning 
caller,  and  leaving  my  weeding- 
fork   and  basket,   was   absent 
one  way  or  another  for  perhaps 
an    hour.      On    my    return    I 
found  Alexandra  and  Johnnie 
tightly    roped    nose    to    nose 
round    the    cedar-tree,    while 
my  basket  and  fork  were  acting 
as    pendants    to    the    trailing 
end  of  Johnnie's  tether,  with 
the  business  end  of  the  fork 
so  close  to  his  stern  that  had 
he  been  able  to  back  or  sit 
down  he  must  inevitably  have 
spiked    himself.      Apparently, 
Alexandra  had  first  wrenched 
out  her  restraining  pin,  then 
had  proceeded  to  entangle  her- 
self with    Johnnie,  whose  pin 
the  united  efforts    of  the  pair 
had  also  uprooted,  and  finally, 
in    her  anxiety  to  get  rid  of 
her  captive,  had  walked  round 
and  round  the  tree,  until  she 
had   wound    herself    up    tight 
and  could  go  no  farther.    And 
the   addition    of   my   weeding 
apparatus    was    probably    due 
to  her  own — or  indeed  it  may 
be   every    goat's — innate  curi- 
osity.   Neither  Alexandra  nor 
Victoria  ever  did  see  me  carry- 
ing a  basket  without  at  onee 
evincing   a  desire  to  examine 
its   contents.     However,   it  is 
idle  to  speculate  on  the  whys 
or  wherefores  of  a  goat's  move- 
ments, and  all  I  know  is  that 
what  with  tight  knots  and  a 
maze  of  minor  entanglements, 
it  took  me  a  solid  half -hour 
to    restore    matters    to    their 
original  basis. 

But    I    seem    to    have    left 
Alexandra  ruminating.     When 
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she  has  finally  made  up  her 
mind  that  she  can  do  no  exe- 
cution either  on  the  branches 
of  the  tree  or  the  beech  hedge, 
and  that  both  pin  and  rope 
hold  firm,  she  draws  herself 
up  opposite  to  me,  and  com- 
mences to  bleat  loudly.  I 
know  the  old  goat  so  well 
that  I  can  construe  her  com- 
plaint. "Here,  I  say,  you 
don't  call  this  a  proper  place 
for  a  self-respecting  female ! 
Grass  !  Yes,  of  course  there 
is  grass,  but  I'm  off  grass 
to-day.  And  those  beastly 
boughs  are  so  high  ;  you  saw 
that  I  couldn't  reach  them 
or  the  hedge  either.  What  ? 
You're  going  to  leave  me  here, 
are  you  *?  Then  I  shall  just 
go  and  gnaw  the  bark  of  your 
nasty  old  cedar- tree." 

As  I  happen  to  know  that 
the  cedar  is  tough  enough  to 
resist  any  serious  gnawing,  and 
that  when  I  return  ten  minutes 
later  with  Johnnie  I  shall  find 
Alexandra  hard  at  work  on 
the  despised  grass,  I  take  my 
leave.  I  feel  that  at  any  rate 
it  will  be  all  plain  sailing  with 
Johnnie,  who  is  really  a  most 
virtuous  little  goat,  almost  too 
virtuous  to  be  interesting. 
From  his  youth  up  he  has 
been  the  pet  of  the  household 
and  the  playmate  of  the  dogs, 
and  the  thing  that  he  longs 
for  most  in  the  world  is  the 
presence  of  company,  whether 
genial  or  otherwise.  So  long 
as  either  man,  dog,  goat,  or 
cat  is  within  what  he  chooses 
to  consider  speaking  distance, 
Johnnie  will  graze  away  hap- 
pily ;  but  on  the  instant  that 
he  finds  himself  quite  alone, 


he  will  fill  the  air  with  lamenta- 
tions. During  the  temporary 
absence  of  Victoria  and  Alex- 
andra on  a  matrimonial  visit, 
I  found  that  I  must  either  sit 
and  smoke  my  pipe  in  full  view 
of  Johnnie,  or  else  tether  one 
of  the  dogs — Susan,  my  daugh- 
ter's terrier  for  choice — to  keep 
him  company.  Otherwise  I 
am  sure  that  he  would  have 
pined  away  to  nothing.  At 
the  time  that  I  am  writing  he 
is  a  very  happy  little  goat,  as 
his  small  step-sister,  Patricia, 
seems  always  able  to  find  out 
where  he  is  grazing,  and  runs 
away  from  her  mother  to  play 
with  him.  But  he  is  yet  true 
to  his  early  love,  Susan,  who 
is  ever  ready  to  lick  his  nose, 
worry  his  legs,  and,  generally 
speaking,  to  bully  him.  His 
expression — no  two  goats  have 
quite  the  same  expression — is 
ever  that  of  a  Christian  martyr. 
But  I  fancy  that  his  looks  belie 
him.  For  I  should  write  down 
Johnnie  as  a  very  happy  though 
humble  -  minded  goat,  not 
equipped  perhaps  with  too 
much  brain-power,  but  wise 
enough  to  be  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  neither  human  nor 
any  other  animal  could  be 
intentionally  unkind  to  him. 

Not,  however,  such  plain 
sailing  on  this  particular  morn- 
ing as  I  have  bargained  for. 
For  Johnnie,  having  discovered 
that  he  is  alone  in  the  stable, 
is  nervously  anxious  to  get 
out,  and  so  soon  as  I  produce 
his  collar,  thinks  to  accelerate 
matters  by  forcing  his  head 
through  the  upper  rounds  of 
the  iron  railing  which  fences 
the  front  of  the  stall  to  which 
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he  has  been  relegated  since 
Nelly,  my  spaniel,  took  pos- 
session of  his  loose-box.  To 
get  the  head  in  is,  for  an  animal 
of  the  goat's  shoving  power,  a 
simple  enough  matter.  Bed 
revocare  caput.  That  task  is 
mine,  and  it  taxes  all  my 
ingenuity.  Not  only  have  I 
to  do  the  job  "without  hurting 
Johnnie,  but  so  far  from  getting 
any  assistance,  I  get  entirely 
the  reverse,  the  stupid  little 
beast  having  made  up  his  mind 
that  if  he  shoves  hard  enough 
his  body  will  follow  the  lead 
of  his  head.  Hurrah !  I  have 
got  the  head  back  at  last,  and 
albeit  there  may  be  slight 
abrasions  of  the  skin,  Johnnie 
is  not  seriously  the  worse  for 
wear.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
on  his  passage  to  the  lawn 
he  makes  attempts  to  sample 
the  various  kinds  of  forbidden 
fruit  that  have  been  enumer- 
ated. But  fortunately  for  my 
arms,  he  has  not  half  the  pulling 
powers  of  Alexandra,  and  has 
to  rest  content  with  a  few 
mouthfuls  of  ivy.  Arrived  at 
his  feeding-ground,  he  loses 
no  time  in  setting  to  work ; 
and  by  this  time  Alexandra 
is  so  busily  occupied  that  she 
merely  looks  up,  and  favours 
me  with  a  single  bleat  of 
recognition. 

But  where  is  Victoria  on  this 
fine  morning  ?  That  estimable 
matron  is  at  present  happily 
occupied  with  the  nurture  and 
education  of  her  late-born  child, 
Patricia,  of  whom  more  anon. 
Victoria  herself  has  many  of 
Alexandra's  characteristics,  but 
is  easier  to  deal  with,  as  being 
far  away  the  more  greedy  and 


less  fastidious  of  the  pair.  Now 
and  again  Victoria  is  good 
enough  to  pose  as  an  object- 
lesson  to  her  over-dainty  sister 
in  misfortune.  On  a  day  when 
I  fancy  that  provender  is  run- 
ning short,  I  may  appear  with 
a  good  armful  of  ground  ash, 
cow  parsley,  cabbage  leaves, 
&c.,  and  my  appearance  will 
be  at  once  greeted  by  each  goat 
with  boundings  in  the  air, 
strainings  of  the  tether,  and 
joyous  bleatings.  As  Alexan- 
dra chances  to  be  nearest  to 
me,  I  deposit  my  bundle  before 
her.  Never  was  gift-horse  more 
rigidly  inspected.  Though  I 
know  that  I  am  offering  her 
several  sorts  of  food  to  her 
liking,  she  turns  the  bundle 
over  and  over  with  her  nose, 
possibly  samples  a  single  leaf, 
and  then  looks  up  at  me  as  one 
who  would  say,  "  Haven't  you 
really  got  anything  better  than 
this  stuff  ?  " 

"  All  right,  Alexandra.  We'll 
see  what  Victoria  will  say  to 
it,"  and  I  gather  up  my  bundle 
and  proffer  it  to  Victoria,  who 
promptly  begins  a  vigorous 
meal,  eating  everything  as  it 
comes. 

Then  follow  loud  protesta- 
tions from  Alexandra  and  plain- 
tive bleatings  from  Johnnie, 
and  eventually  I  divide  the 
spoil  and  go  away  with  the 
certainty  that  the  two  matrons 
will  devour  every  vestige  of 
their  shares,  and  be  ready  to 
eat  between  them  the  half  of 
Johnnie's,  which  he  is  sure  to 
leave.  For  Johnnie,  though 
no  mean  feeder,  evidently  pre- 
fers young  grass  to  any  other 
form  of  food,  with  the  exception 
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perhaps  of  the  small  dole  of 
bran  which  constitutes  his  even- 
ing meal. 

But  Patricia?  A  naughtier, 
more  winsome,  and  more  wholly 
attractive  little  kid  it  would 
be  impossible  to  imagine.  Pure 
white,  like  her  mother  is  or 
ought  to  be,  she  is  built — so 
Pakes  informs  me — on  the  best 
possible  goat  lines. 

"A  rare  good  milker  I'll 
warrant  her  to  be  when  her 
time  comes,"  was  the  author- 
ity's dictum.  At  present  she 
is  a  rare  good  player,  and  ready 
pretty  well  every  hour  of  the 
day  to  enjoy  a  romp  with  any 
biped  or  quadruped  whom  she 
can  induce  to  sport  with  her. 
Filial  affection  is  not  strongly 
developed,  as  she  too  clearly 
regards  her  mother  in  the  light 
of  a  very  convenient  peripa- 
tetic milk-pump  rather  than  as 
a  congenial  companion.  Nor 
can  I  represent  Victoria  as 
being  a  model  mother.  In  the 
week  following  her  confinement 
I  paid  many  a  visit  to  Victoria 
in  her  stall,  and  could  not  help 
noticing  that,  when  the  old 
lady  came  up  to  eat  out  of  my 
hand,  it  was  a  matter  of  entire 
indifference  to  her  whether  she 
was  standing  on  her  baby  or 
on  the  floor ;  nor  did  the 
struggles  of  the  living  platform 
in  any  way  spoil  the  pleasure 
of  the  meal.  We  goat-herds 
were  not  a  little  amused  to 
find  that  at  a  very  early  stage 
of  her  existence  Patricia  had 
so  far  gauged  the  depths  of 
her  mother's  awkwardness  as 
to  adopt  her  own  methods  of 
self-defence  by  coiling  herself 
up  either  in  the  old  lady's 


feeding-bowl,  which  stood  in 
one  corner  of  the  stall,  or  under 
the  manger  in  another.  Pretty 
as  she  looked  in  the  bowl,  we 
thought  it  advisable  to  en- 
courage the  safer  refuge  under 
the  manger,  and  she  readily 
adopted  a  small  wooden  box, 
which  was  placed  there  as  her 
only  bedstead.  Latterly,  as 
she  has  outgrown  the  box,  she 
has  been  promoted  to  a  tin 
foot-pan,  which  a  leak  rendered 
useless  for  its  original  purpose, 
and  she  seems  to  be  delighted 
with  the  change.  But  far  more 
important  has  been  her  pro- 
motion to  outdoor  life,  which 
great  event  came  to  pass  when 
she  was  a  fortnight  old.  Like 
a  child  freshly  emancipated 
from  the  schoolroom,  Patricia 
seems  to  enjoy  every  minute 
of  the  day,  and  there  being 
no  governess  at  hand  to  inter- 
fere with  her  liberty,  she  makes 
the  fullest  use  of  it,  and  never 
seems  to  tire.  Her  favourite 
playmate  for  the  first  week 
was  Susan,  the  terrier,  and  the 
great  game  was  "King  of  the 
Castle,"  the  castle  being  re- 
presented by  what  I  take  to 
be  an  old  mounting- stone  which 
stands  just  outside  our  yard 
gate.  On  to  this  stone  both 
animals  would  jump  simul- 
taneously from  different  sides, 
and  almost  as  they  landed, 
down  would  go  Patricia's  head, 
and  it  was  a  case  of  overboard 
with  Susan.  Later  on  I  found 
myself  pressed  into  the  service, 
and  as  I  was  too  heavy  to 
dislodge  and  took  up  too  much 
room  on  the  stone,  Patricia 
invented  a  new  game  for  my 
benefit,  putting  me  to  stand 
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with  my  legs  rather  close  to- 
gether while  she  forced  a  pas- 
sage between  them.  If  I 
affected  to  be  tired  and  sat 
down  on  the  stone,  the  same 
game  could  be  played  with 
my  arms ;  and  occasionally  hav- 
ing forced  her  way  through  on 
to  my  lap,  she  would  stand  up 
with  her  forefeet  on  my  shoul- 
ders and  examine  the  texture 
of  my  hair.  This  presently 
led  to  the  discovery  that  if 
she  could  not  dislodge  my 
whole  person,  it  was  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter  to 
knock  my  straw  hat  off,  and 
this  feat  it  has  amused  her  to 
perform  a  full  dozen  times  in 
succession.  And  then  in  the 
middle  of  our  game  she  has 
suddenly  jumped  off  my  lap 
and  rushed  off  to  refresh  her- 
self at  the  milk-pump,  which 
has  been  alternately  grazing 
and  watching  our  performances. 
Indeed  I  seem  to  be  regarded 
both  by  mother  and  child  in 
the  light  of  a  benevolent  grand- 
father, who  may  be  trusted 
by  the  one  to  play  the  part  of 
dry-nurse  to  the  infant,  by 
the  other  to  be  ready  to  be 
teased  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 
Now  and  again  Victoria  grows 
seriously  alarmed  if  the  child, 
who  is  over-fond  of  wandering, 
goes  off  on  her  own  account, 
and  pays  a  prolonged  visit  to 
Johnnie,  who  is  grazing  in 
another  part  of  the  grounds, 
and  I  find  myself  appealed  to 
to  recover  the  truant.  Patricia, 
on  her  side,  has  all  the  wilful- 
ness  of  her  sex ;  and  when  I 
have  sufficient  reasons  for  not 
desiring  her  company,  my  at- 
tempts to  close  the  yard  door 


in  her  face  have  more  than 
once  resulted  in  a  regular 
pitched  battle,  as  she  on  the 
one  hand  has  made  up  her  mind 
to  follow  me,  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
shove  her  back  and  to  shut 
the  door  simultaneously.  A 
very  good  reason  for  not  allow- 
ing her  the  freedom  of  the  yard 
lies  in  the  fact  that  she  is  by 
way  of  permanently  spoiling 
the  temper  of  an  old  white 
hen,  which,  having  surrepti- 
tiously hatched  six  chickens, 
has  brought  them  into  the 
yard  for  educational  purposes, 
and  now  chooses  to  consider 
the  yard  as  her  exclusive  prop- 
erty. She  has  evidently  taught 
both  dogs  to  keep  their  dis- 
tance, and  I  have  myself  re- 
ceived a  most  convincing  dig  on 
the  calf  as  I  was  walking  away 
after  refilling  her  water-tin. 

Patricia,  however,  simply  re- 
gards the  hen  as  what  the 
modern  generation  is  pleased 
to  call  "a  real  old  sport," 
though  she  cannot  quite  under- 
stand why  this  new  friend  will 
not  play  out  to  the  finish  a 
game  that  has  been  specially 
invented  for  her.  So  simple 
a  game  too — the  idea  being 
that  the  hen  should  chase 
Patricia  across  the  yard  and 
up  a  flight  of  stone  steps 
which  lead  to  a  loft,  and  that, 
so  soon  as  they  have  both 
reached  the  top  step,  the  hen 
should  be  knocked  off  again. 
The  flat  race  is  quite  to  the 
hen's  liking,  and  she  chases 
Patricia,  who  with  her  hop, 
step,  and  jump  action  easily 
keeps  ahead,  at  her  best  speed  ; 
but  the  last  part  of  the  pro- 
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gramme  does  not  appeal  to 
her,  and  she  stops  short  at 
the  steps,  casts  a  vengeful 
glance  at  Patricia,  who  is 
dancing  about  at  the  top  and 
challenging  her  pursuer  to  come 
up  and  be  knocked  off,  and 
presently  returns  to  her  chick- 
ens. Within  half  an  hour  she 
will  probably  be  invited  to 
play  again.  One  good  reason 
that  I  have  for  discouraging 
the  game  lies  hi  the  fact  that 
in  the  course  of  one  of  her 
headlong  rushes,  the  hen, 
not  Patricia,  has  permanently 
lamed  one  of  her  chickens. 
And  now  good-bye,  Patricia ! 
You  are  a  funny  little  goat, 
and  I  hope  that  in  due  course 
you  will  fulfil  your  destiny, 
and  become  the  best  milker 
of  the  herd. 

Hitherto,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  younger  generation,  I 
seem  to  have  dealt  only  with 
the  worst  phases  in  a  goat's 
character.  Let  me  now  pro- 
ceed to  enumerate  their  virtues. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are 
very  intelligent,  infinitely  more 
so  than  sheep,  so  that  I  cannot 
help  fancying  that,  when  the 
sheep  rank  as  the  good  and  the 
goats  as  the  bad  folk  in  the 
Bible,  the  interpretation  is  that 
the  latter  animal  is  commonly 
more  knave  than  fool,  and  the 
former  more  fool  than  knave. 
Very  good  people — alas  !  that 
I  should  say  it — too  frequently 
are  extraordinarily  insipid,  and 
I  may  add  that  the  business 
side  of  a  really  good  parson's 
character  is  too  often  imper- 
fectly developed.  But  how, 
it  may  be  asked,  have  I  gauged 


the  superior  intelligence  of  the 
goat  ?  Simply  from  this  fact : 
a  goat  will  recognise  a  friendly 
footstep  in  the  distance,  and 
will  at  once  bleat  out  an  ap- 
propriate remark  either  in 
the  way  of  a  welcome  or  cry 
of  distress  —  two  wholly  dif- 
ferent sounds :  the  welcome 
because  the  animal  dearly  loves 
companionship,  the  cry  of  dis- 
tress because  in  Alexandra's 
case  she  has  either  got  herself 
badly  entangled  in  her  rope 
or  has  eaten  everything  edible 
within  her  reach  ;  in  Victoria's, 
because  Patricia  has  run  away 
out  of  her  sight,  and  she  wants 
me  to  go  and  see  that  the  child 
has  not  got  into  mischief. 

In  the  second  place,  not 
only  is  a  goat  very  affectionate 
towards  those  whom  it  knows, 
but  it  is  kindly  disposed  towards 
both  the  human  and  other 
animals.  The  dog,  as  we  all 
know,  wags  his  tail  in  pleasure  ; 
the  cat,  more  commonly,  in 
anger.  The  goat,  so  far  as 
nature,  which  has  not  been 
very  liberal  to  it  in  the  matter 
of  a  tail,  permits,  follows  the 
dog's  example,  and  my  appear- 
ance will  be  greeted  with  a 
distinct  wagging  of  each  goat's 
stumpy  appendix,  which  will 
be  more  intensified  if  I  chance 
to  be  carrying  either  an  extra 
dainty  in  the  way  of  food  or 
my  weeding-basket,  which  has 
been  known  to  contain  such 
a  supply.  The  dogs  of  the 
establishment,  more  particu- 
larly Susan  and  Nelly,  the  goats 
accept  as  friends  of  the  family — 
nay,  even,  when  urgent  eating 
is  not  in  progress,  as  welcome 
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companions,  and  the  occasional 
dive  at  a  dog  with  the  horns 
is  generally  sportive  rather 
than  vicious.  Once  only  did 
Victoria  wax  seriously  angry 
with  Nelly,  and  that  was  when 
the  latter,  a  comparative  puppy 
and  a  new  arrival,  took  a  most 
unwarrantable  liberty.  Teth- 
ered in  the  vicinity  of  a  mul- 
berry-tree, Victoria  discovered 
that  by  standing  very  upright 
on  her  hind-legs  and  stretching 
her  neck,  she  could  just  reach 
an  overhanging  branch.  She 
had  been  standing  thus  for 
two  or  three  minutes  when 
the  spaniel,  a  most  irreverent 
little  lady,  having  come  out 
prepared  to  play  with  Victoria 
or  any  other  animal,  suddenly 
seized  the  old  goat's  stumpy 
tail  and  gave  it  no  mere 
tweak,  but  a  substantial  pull. 
In  half  no  time  Victoria  was 
on  all  fours,  and  prepared 
seriously  to  resent  the  un- 
provoked attack.  But  the  dog, 
who  seemed  to  know  the  exact 
length  of  the  tether,  sat  quietly 
down,  wagging  its  tail  just 
out  of  reach  of  the  horns,  but 
near  enough  to  lick  the  goat's 
nose  with  her  long  tongue, 
and  within  two  or  three  minutes 
a  truce  was  concluded.  And 
although  I  have  heard  it  alleged 
that  Alexandra  has  a  queer 
temper,  she  has  certainly  never 
shown  it  to  myself,  and  will 
often  condescend  to  play  with 
Patricia,  though  she  is  prone 
to  lodge  an  objection  when 
the  heedless  little  thing,  once 
in  a  way,  mistakes  her  for  the 
milk-pump » 
Finally,  a  goat  appeals  to 


me  as  being  by  far  the  most 
self-dependent  of  all  domestic 
animals.  It  is  true  that  when 
tethered  it  will  invite  human 
assistance  to  readjust  the  rope 
when  entangled,  to  provide  it 
with  water,  &c. ;  but  if  left 
untethered  and  to  its  own 
devices,  it  will  shortly  prove 
its  ability  to  fend  for  itself 
in  every  way,  making  a  bee- 
line  over  hedges  or  through 
wire  fences  to  whatever  form 
of  food  it  fancies,  and  selecting 
the  most  shady  and  comfortable 
spot  for  the  midday  siesta. 

One  is  apt  to  wonder  how 
the  scapegoat  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment fared  in  after  life.  Well 
enough,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  say,  if  it  chanced  to  be  a 
goat  of  ordinary  intelligence. 
To  such  a  one  a  free  and  un- 
fettered life  in  the  wilderness 
would  strongly  appeal,  and  both 
food  and  companionship,  even 
if  they  took  some  finding, 
would  in  due  course  be  pro- 
cured. That  either  the  sins 
of  the  people,  or  the  implied 
curse,  would  rest  heavily  on 
its  shoulders,  can  hardly  be 
imagined ;  and  even  if  the 
outcast  eventually  fell  a  prey 
to  some  wild  beast,  at  any  rate 
it  would  have  been  granted 
that  fighting  chance  for  life 
which  was  denied  its  more 
highly-esteemed  but  short-lived 
brother.  I  may  add  that 
my  recollections  of  "Sweet 
William"  tend  to  the  belief 
that  a  full-grown  male  goat 
would  be  found  an  out-of-the- 
way  tough  customer  to  tackle, 
whether  as  opponent  or  article 
of  diet. 
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A   WOED   IN   SEASON. 


BY  J.   A.   STRAHAN. 


MANY  years  ago  I  was  slightly 
acquainted  with  a  Member  of 
Parliament  who  was  a  great 
star  in  the  firmament  of  fashion. 
He  was  a  man  of  good  birth, 
and  originally  of  great  fortune. 
Towards  middle  life  he  had 
the  ill-luck  to  lose  the  bulk  of 
his  property.  After  that  the 
only  change  in  his  ways  which 
his  friends  noticed  was  that 
instead  of  drinking  claret  and 
champagne,  as  he  did  copiously 
before  his  disaster,  he  now 
drank  nothing  but  whisky  of 
a  not  well  -  known  brand. 
Whether  it  was  in  a  smart 
house  or  a  smart  club,  or 
whether  he  himself  or  some 
one  else  was  paying,  he  in- 
variably called  for  that  whisky, 
and  would  drink  nothing  else. 
As  in  early  life  he  always 
expressed  abhorrence  of  all 
whiskies,  his  friends  were  in- 
clined to  regard  his  conduct  as 
in  the  nature  of  a  penance  for 
his  folly  in  losing  his  fortune  ; 
but  after  his  death  the  real 
explanation  came  to  light :  he 
had  been  living  on  an  allow- 
ance paid  him  by  the  manu- 
facturer of  that  whisky,  on 
condition  that  he  drank  noth- 
ing else  in  public.  This  seems 
an  easy  way  of  earning  one's 
bread ;  but  if  he  really  de- 
tested the  drink,  his  life  as  a 
professional  whisky  drinker  can 
hardly  be  described  as  all  beer 
and  skittles. 

Thomas  Creevey,  who   died 


in  1838,  was  an  earlier  example 
of  a  man  of  fashion  who  earned 
a  comfortable  livelihood  by 
being  fashionable.  He,  too, 
was  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
but  a  man  of  no  birth  and  no 
fortune.  Yet,  without  con- 
cealing these  defects,  he  lived 
for  seventy  years  on  the  fat 
of  the  land.  Those  years  were 
spent  in  dining  and  staying 
with  princes  and  peers,  and 
in  chronicling  all  he  saw  and 
heard  in  so  doing  in  diaries 
and  letters.  When  he  died 
he  left  behind  him  property  to 
the  value  of  four  hundred 
pounds,  and  diaries  and  letters 
to  the  value  of  as  many  thou- 
sands. The  diaries  have  dis- 
appeared (Lord  Brougham  saw 
to  that)  ;  but  his  letters,  which 
were  in  the  custody  of  his  step- 
niece,  have  been  preserved,  and 
after  very  judicious  editing 
some  of  them  have  been  pub- 
lished. They  give  an  enlight- 
ening view  of  the  ways  of 
Thomas  Creevey,  and  of  aristo- 
cratic society  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  ways  of  Mr  Creevey 
which  enabled  him  to  live  with 
and  upon  some  of  the  wealthiest 
and  noblest  families  in  Eng- 
land were  the  making  of  him- 
self agreeable  to  the  women 
and  amusing  to  the  men  of 
those  families.  In  other  words, 
he  cultivated  assiduously  his 
social  and  conversational  gifts, 
and  did  so  in  such  a  successful 
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manner  that  he  was  always 
heartily  welcome  to  the  best 
tables  in  the  town  and  the 
best  castles  in  the  country. 
Nobody  knew  more  or  could 
retail  better  social  gossip  or 
funny  stories.  In  his  old  age 
he  met  rivals,  and  did  not  like 
them.  Thus,  he  notes,  on  25th 
April  1832:  "Yesterday  I 
dined  at  Stanley's  [afterwards 
Lord  Derby,  the  Eupert  of 
debate,  as  Disraeli  called  him]. 
Mr  Macaulay  and  Mr  Gordon 
were  the  only  performers  after 
dinner,  and  two  more  noisy 
vulgar  fellows  I  never  saw." 

Mr  Creevey  was  understood 
to  be  an  Irishman  by  descent, 
but  personally  he  never  was 
in  Ireland  till  his  sixtieth  year. 
In  1828  he  crossed  the  Channel. 
In  that  country  there  was  the 
normal  crisis  in  public  affairs, 
the  crisis  on  this  particular 
occasion  being  over  O'Connell 
and  Catholic  Emancipation. 
That,  however,  made  no  differ- 
ence to  Mr  Creevey.  His  life 
in  Ireland  was  just  the  same 
as  it  had  been  in  England — 
a  sort  of  royal  progress  from 
the  mansion  of  one  great  noble 
to  that  of  another,  with  state 
dinners  from  time  to  time  to 
introduce  to  him  the  most 
distinguished  persons  by  birth 
or  office  of  the  land. 

One  of  these  dinners  was 
given  by  the  then  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, that  Lord  Anglesey  who 
left  one  of  his  legs  under  a 
monument  upon  the  field  of 
Waterloo.  (His  lordship,  by 
the  way,  complained  to  Mr 
Creevey  that  the  owner  of  the 
farm  on  which  the  monument 
stood  was  making  a  large  for- 


tune by  charging  visitors  a  fee 
for  viewing  it.)  At  this  dinner, 
among  many  other  illustrious 
persons,  were  Bush  (called 
Burke  in  the  published  letters), 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  and  Plunket,  then  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
the  two  most  celebrated  orators 
and  wits  of  their  time.  During 
dinner  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
said  across  the  table — 

"  Why,  Mr  Creevey,  you  have 
quite  taken  root  in  Ireland.'* 

"  I  have  been  very  much 
delighted  with  it,  my  lord," 
replied  Mr  Creevey. 

"  Have  you  been  in  the  North 
at  all  t  "  asked  his  Excellency. 

"No,  my  lord,"  answered 
Mr  Creevey ;  "I  have  not 
courage  to  go  into  the  disturbed 
part  of  Ireland.  I  prefer  the 
tranquillity  of  the  South." 

Upon  which,  Mr  Creevey  in- 
forms his  correspondent,  "  The 
two  Chief  Justices  were  pleased 
to  smile ;  so  did  my  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  keeping  his 
eyes  fixed  on  me,  he  concluded, 
'  Will  you  drink  a  glass  of  wine 
with  me,  Mr  Creevey  ?  '  '  With 
great  pleasure,  my  lord.' ' 

Mr  Creevey 's  little  joke,  you 
see,  was  appreciated  by  his 
company.  That  joke  was  made 
almost  a  hundred  years  ago. 
It  would  serve  equally  well 
to-day.  Then,  as  now,  the 
South  of  Ireland  was  in  a  state 
of  war,  and  the  North  of  Ireland 
in  a  state  of  peace.  And  then, 
as  now,  the  war  in  the  South 
was  a  war  which  was  no  war, 
and  the  peace  in  the  North  was 
a  peace  which  was  no  peace. 

The  war  which  was  then 
being  carried  on  in  the  South 
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was,  like  the  war  being  carried 
on  there  now,  a  campaign  of 
open  assassination  by  a  small 
body  of  gunmen,  wearing  noth- 
ing to  distinguish  them  from, 
and  assisted  through  sympathy 
or  tolerated  through  terrorism 
by,  the  peaceful  population. 
Mr  Creevey  gives  an  example 
of  this  kind  of  warfare.  Among 
the  noblemen  with  whom  he 
stayed  was  Lord  Hutchinson, 
a  descendant  of  the  greatest  and 
most  successful  place  -  hunter 
that  even  Ireland  ever  knew, 
but  himself  a  popular  landlord 
and  a  supporter  of  the  popular 
party.  A  tenant  of  a  large 
farm  of  Lord  Hutchinson's 
proved  an  utterly  incapable 
farmer.  At  last,  when  he  had 
got  £700  in  arrears  with  his  rent, 
Lord  Hutchinson  could  stand 
it  no  longer ;  and  having  for- 
given him  the  £700  arrears, 
insisted  on  his  moving  to  a 
smaller  holding.  A  new  tenant 
was  obtained  for  the  large 
farm.  What  happened  to  him 
is  best  told  in  Mr  Creevey 's 
own  words  :  "  He  was  cruelly 
murdered,  certainly  by  the  sug- 
gestion and  consent  of  the  out- 
going tenant.  This  in  a  village, 
too,  where  the  murder  lasted 
two  hours,  was  known  to  be 
going  on,  and  no  one  would 
help  the  unfortunate  victim." 
What  difference  is  there  be- 
tween this  and  dozens  of  similar 
crimes  committed  within  the 
last  year  except  that  the  motive 
in  it  was  agrarian  and  in  them 
political  ?  Is  there  any  differ- 
ence in  the  cowardly  brutality 
of  the  murderers  or  the 
cowardly  apathy  of  the  neigh- 
bours 1 


The  motives  for  murders  in 
Ireland  vary  from  time  to  time, 
but  in  these  respects  they  are 
always  the  same.  The  methods 
followed  are  identical.  These 
take  one  of  two  shapes.  In 
both  the  actors  are  men  in 
civilian  dress  and  with  hidden 
weapons.  In  the  first  shape 
they  assemble  behind  hedges 
or  in  village  cabins,  and  fire 
from  ambush  upon  a  passing 
patrol  of  soldiers  or  police,  or 
a  solitary  magistrate  or  Loyal- 
ist. If  they  bring  their  in- 
tended victims  down,  they  come 
from  their  hiding-place  and 
finish  off  the  wounded ;  if 
they  miss  them,  they  cut  and 
run.  In  the  second  shape  they 
drag  a  man  from  his  bed  at 
midnight  and  butcher  him,  or 
they  dog  him  about  the  streets, 
sometimes  even  strike  up  a 
friendly  conversation  with  him 
till  they  get  him  into  a  con- 
venient corner,  when  they  shoot 
him  in  the  back.  Is  a  campaign 
carried  on  in  this  way  to  be 
called  war,  civil  or  otherwise  ? 
And  is  the  person  who  carries 
it  on,  when  caught,  to  be 
treated  as  an  honourable  war- 
rior ?  This  is  the  claim  the 
murderers  make,  and  this  is 
the  claim  their  friends  in  the 
English  press  and  pulpit  sup- 
port. How  would  such  men 
be  treated  in  ordinary  inter- 
national war  ? 

The  same  people  who  wish 
these  cowardly  assassins  to  be 
treated  as  honest  soldiers  are 
also  furious  against  what  are 
called  reprisals — that  is,  pun- 
ishment of  the  local  population 
for  crimes  committed  in  its 
midst.  If  ever  reprisals  are 
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justifiable,  it  is  in  these  crimes, 
because  in  their  case  the  crimi- 
nals are  invariably  assisted  by 
the  sympathy  or  tolerated  by 
the  terror  of  the  local  popula- 
tion. This  has  always  been, 
and  still  is  the  case.  In  the 
very  year  that  Mr  Creevey 
visited  Ireland,  Lalor  Sheil  was 
telling  in  the  '  New  Monthly 
Magazine  '  the  story  of  a  mur- 
der in  Munster.  "  Strange  to 
tell,"  he  writes,  "the  whole 
body  of  the  peasantry  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eath  Cannon 
[where  the  victims  lived],  and 
far  beyond  it,  entered  into  a 
league  for  the  perpetration  of 
this  abominable  crime ;  and 
while  the  individuals  who  were 
marked  out  for  massacre  were 
unconscious  of  what  was  going 
forward,  scarcely  a  man, 
woman,  or  child  looked  them 
in  the  face  who  did  not  know 
they  were  marked  out  for 
death."  And  that  is  the  case 
to-day.  The  number  of  what 
may  be  called  professional  as- 
sassins in  Ireland  is  by  common 
consent  very  small.  Who  they 
are  and  who  their  intended 
victims  is  known  to  everybody 
in  their  neighbourhood  except 
the  victims  themselves  and 
the  authorities,  and  even  they 
have  shrewd  suspicions,  though 
no  legal  evidence.  If  the 
peasants  and  workmen  would 
give  that  evidence,  every  man 
of  them  would  within  a  month 
be  on  trial  for  his  life ;  but 
they  will  not  give  evidence, 
and  not  infrequently  they,  will- 
ingly or  unwillingly,  give  assist- 
ance. How  can  punishment 
for  crimes  under  such  circum- 
stances be  allotted  except  by 


reprisals  f — which,  like  revenge, 
is  no  doubt  a  kind  of  wild 
justice,  but  the  only  kind  of 
justice  possible.  After  all,  there 
are  such  things  as  accessories 
to  crimes  before  and  after  the 
act. 

And  in  fact  punishment  by 
reprisals  has  been  and  is  the 
method  invariably  adopted  in 
such  cases.  Beprisals  are  of 
two  kinds,  which  may  be  called 
respectively  direct  and  in- 
direct. Direct  reprisals  consist 
in  destroying  the  property  of 
persons  who  are  presumed  to 
know  who  the  criminals  are, 
and  who  will  not  give  evidence 
against  them.  Indirect  re- 
prisals consist  in  levying  con- 
tributions on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  districts  in  which  crimes 
are  committed.  Both  have  the 
defect  that  innocent  people 
are  liable  to  suffer  under  them. 
The  chief  difference  is  that 
under  the  indirect  method  in- 
nocent people  are  sure  to  suffer, 
while  under  the  direct  method, 
if  properly  controlled,  that 
should  rarely  occur. 

Can  anything  be  more  unjust 
than  this  ?  Last  year  a  district 
inspector  of  police  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  South  of  Ire- 
land to  the  ultra  -  Loyalist 
town  of  Lisburn.  Shortly  after 
the  transfer  strangers  to  Lis- 
burn waylaid  him  one  Sunday 
on  his  road  home  from  church, 
and  in  his  wife's  presence 
brutally  murdered  him.  So 
far  from  sympathising  with 
the  crime  or  concealing  the 
criminals,  the  local  inhabitants 
rose  in  fury,  and  burnt  out  all 
those  whom  they  suspected 
of  doing  this.  The  widow  of 
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the  murdered  man   put  in   a 
claim    for    compensation,    and 
the   judge   rightly   and   justly 
awarded     her     six     thousand 
pounds.    This  money  was  levied 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Lisburn. 
Was  there  ever  a  more  flagrant 
case    of    the    innocent    being 
punished  for  the  sins   of  the 
guilty  ?    Yet  compensation  for 
malicious  injuries,  both  to  per- 
son and  property,  is  legal  in 
Ireland  ;   and  the  persons  who 
protest  vehemently  when  the 
house  of  a  person,  who  must 
know   who    the    criminal    was 
and  will  not  tell,  is  burnt,  see 
nothing    wrong  in  mulcting  a 
whole   population  in   damages 
for  a    crime  which  was  com- 
mitted by  strangers,  and  which 
they  themselves  abhorred. 

Direct  reprisals  carried  out 
after  official  inquiry  is  as  just 
a  mode  of  dealing  with  crimes 
which  cannot  be  traced  to  the 
criminal  owing  to  the  toleration 
or  timidity  of  the  people  as 
can  be  devised  by  the  wit  of 
man.  But  direct  reprisals  car- 
ried out  without  official  or  any 
inquiry  by  an  exasperated  mob, 
whether  that  mob  consists  of 
workmen,  policemen,  or  sol- 
diers, are  generally  a  folly, 
and  not  infrequently  a  crime. 
One  example  is  enough  to 
show  this.  After  a  massacre 
in  Cork  of  unarmed  and  un- 
suspecting soldiers,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  business 
part  of  the  city  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  popular  view  is 
that  this  was  done  by  Black 
and  Tans,  as  the  auxiliary 
police  are  called.  That  the 
conflagration  could  not  have 
been  begun  by  this  force  is 


patent  if,  as  I  am  informed, 
none  of  them  was  in  the  city 
till  after  the  fire  was  in  full 
flare  ;  but  what  they  did  after 
they  came  into  the  city  is 
another  matter.  Saying,  how- 
ever, that  the  whole  destruction 
was  their  work,  what  a  foolish 
business  it  was.  Commerce  in 
Cork,  as  in  the  rest  of  Southern 
Ireland,  is  carried  on  almost 
exclusively  by  Protestants  and 
Loyalists,  and  nearly  all  the 
warehouses  burnt  belonged  to 
them.  Indeed,  the  heaviest 
sufferers  from  these  reprisals 
were  the  Belfast  firm  of  Ledlie, 
Eobertson,  &  Co.,  whose  branch 
there  was  boycotted  by  order 
of  the  Sinn  Feiners  of  Cork. 

I  wonder  has  it  ever  occurred 
to  any  of  these  priests  and 
pressmen  and  politicians  who 
are  declaiming  against  reprisals, 
and  calling  on  the  Government  to 
treat  the  murdering  of  soldiers 
by  men  dressed  as  civilians 
and  carrying  hidden  weapons 
as  honourable  warfare,  that 
their  proceedings  may  have 
consequences  which  possibly — 
I  merely  say  possibly — they 
themselves  will  deprecate  ?  At 
this  moment  British  troops  are 
stationed  in  many  countries 
where  they  have  at  least  as 
little  right  to  be  as  in  Ireland, 
which  has  been  part  of  the 
Empire  for  some  seven  cen- 
turies. What  if  the  population 
in  these  countries  began  to 
think  that  if  Englishmen  re- 
garded the  Irish  mode  of  war- 
fare justifiable  in  Ireland,  they 
must  regard  it  as  justifiable 
elsewhere  ?  That  is  not  at  all 
unlikely.  President  Wilson, 
when  he  talked  of  the  self- 
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determination  of  peoples,  was 
thinking  only  of  the  peoples 
held  subject  by  the  Central 
Powers  ;  but  many  other  peo- 
ples applied  it  to  themselves, 
with  the  disagreeable  result  to 
us  that  he  has  Balkanised  the 
British  Empire.  A  writer  in 
this  magazine  has  contrasted 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  occupied  Ehine 
Provinces  with  the  murderous 
behaviour  of  the  Southern  Irish. 
Is  it  wise  to  suggest  to  the 
Germans  that  if  they  are  tired 
of  the  occupation,  they  are 
entitled,  while  wearing  the  garb 
of  civilians,  to  carry  hidden 
weapons  and  slaughter  British 
soldiers  in  their  beds  or  from 
behind  hedges,  and  to  protec- 
tion for  their  property  till  they 
are  caught,  and,  when  caught, 
to  be  treated  as  honourable 
prisoners  of  war  ? 

So  much  for  the  war  in 
Southern  Ireland,  which  is  no 
war.  Now  for  the  peace  in 
Northern  Ireland,  which  is  no 
peace. 

Five  or  six  months  ago  I 
was  visited  by  some  students 
resident  in  London,  who  de- 
sired to  take  a  course  of  study 
in  the  University  of  Belfast. 
It  was  shortly  after  the  Ulster 
disturbances  which  followed  the 
murder  of  the  district  inspector 
at  Lisburn,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred.  These  dis- 
turbances had  been  reported 
in  the  bulk  of  the  English  press 
as  a  "  progrom  "  of  Catholics, 
which  had  left  Belfast  nearly 
as  desolate  as  Louvain  after 
the  outbreak  of  German  fright- 
fulness,  and  as  dangerous  to 
live  in  as — well,  we  will  say 


New  York  (the  home  of  that 
report  on  English  atrocities  in 
Ireland),  where,  during  last 
year,  there  were  eleven  hundred 
murders.  The  object  of  the 
students'  visit  to  me  was  to 
ascertain  under  these  circum- 
stances whether  it  would  be 
prudent  for  them  to  carry  out 
their  intention  of  studying  at 
the  University  of  such  a  dis- 
tracted place.  I  advised  them 
to  go  and  see.  They  took  my 
advice.  After  they  had  been 
in  Belfast  for  a  week  or  two, 
I  asked  them  had  they  seen 
much  disorder  in  the  city. 
They  replied  that  it  seemed  to 
them  a  good  deal  more  orderly 
than  London.  I  then  inquired 
if  they  had  noticed  any  great 
portions  of  the  town  laid  waste 
by  fire  and  sword,  or,  to  be 
more  exact,  by  fire  and  paving- 
stones.  They  answered  that 
they  had  not  so  far  come  across 
a  broken  window.  From  all 
which  I  gathered  that  they 
had  developed  a  notion  that 
the  accounts  of  the  disturb- 
ances as  reported  in  the  English 
newspapers  were,  as  the  false 
report  of  Mark  Twain's  death 
was  declared  by  him  to  be, 
"  considerably  exaggerated." 
Yet,  before  those  students' 
course  of  study  was  ended, 
four  men  were  on  one  night 
massacred  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  city.  So  the  peace  was 
peace  tempered  by  assassina- 
tion. 

Whatever  may  have  hap- 
pened during  the  disturbances 
of  last  year,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  now,  so  far  as  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  local  population 
is  concerned,  peace  in  Belfast 
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Is  ardently  desired  and  pur- 
sued. Loyalists  and  Nation- 
alists— or,  if  you  will,  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics,  or  Anglo- 
Scots  and  Celts  (they  all  mean 
the  same  things,  since  most 
unfortunately  the  political  clea- 
vage of  the  people  follows  the 
line  of  the  cleavages  in  re- 
ligion and  race) — are  more  oc- 
cupied just  at  present  with  the 
task  of  earning  their  daily 
bread  than  the  fun  of  fighting 
out  their  political  differences. 
The  Nationalists  are  even  more 
occupied  in  this  way  than  the 
Loyalists  :  for  the  shipbuilding, 
ship-refitting,  and  engineering 
work,  which  is  done  almost 
entirely  by  Loyalists,  is  fairly 
abundant ;  while  labour  in 
flax  manufacture,  which  is 
largely  in  Nationalists'  hands, 
is  nearly  unwanted.  The  linen 
trade  in  Belfast  is  in  much  the 
same  position  as  the  cotton 
trade  of  Manchester  :  the  mer- 
chants have  immense  stocks 
of  cloth  and  thread  in  their 
warehouses  which  they  cannot 
sell ;  and  most  of  the  factories 
are  closed  or  on  half-time,  wait- 
ing till  there  arises  a  demand 
for  their  output.  The  long 
queues  of  decent  hard-working 
men  and  women  to  be  seen 
every  day  at  the  labour  ex- 
changes, waiting  patiently  for 
the  unemployment  dole  or  the 
chance  of  a  job,  is  not  the  least 
miserable  of  the  many  miserable 
sights  now  to  be  witnessed  in 
Ireland. 

Not  merely  the  vast  bulk  of 
the  people  of  Belfast,  but  also 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  people 
of  those  six  counties  which  are 
to  form  the  new  Northern 


Ireland,  are  anxious  to  main- 
tain the  peace.  There  are  a 
few,  however,  among  their  pop- 
ulation, and  there  are  many 
more  among  the  population  of 
Southern  Ireland,  who  are  at 
least  as  anxious  to  disturb  it. 
Their  efforts  take  the  forms 
of  murder  and  sabotage.  So 
far,  in  Belfast  the  murders 
have  always  been  of  policemen 
coming  on  leave  or  duty  from 
the  South.  Just  before  the 
London  students  came  to  Bel- 
fast, three  Black  and  Tans 
were  slaughtered  in  a  hotel 
near  the  headquarters  of  the 
police.  It  was  carried  out  in 
the  usual  way.  The  Black  and 
Tans,  before  going  to  bed,  went 
into  the  hotel  bar  for  a  drink. 
There  they  met  a  number  of 
men  who  chatted  with  them  in 
a  friendly  way.  The  Black  and 
Tans  went  to  bed,  the  other 
men  remained  till  closing  time, 
refused  to  leave  then,  but  in- 
stead, secure  behind  the  closed 
doors,  rushed  upstairs  and  mur- 
dered the  sleeping  policemen  in 
their  beds.  The  second  mas- 
sacre was  on  the  same  lines. 
Three  Black  and  Tans  going 
home  to  Scotland  vid  Belfast 
spent  a  day  there.  At  night 
they  wandered  about  the  streets, 
and  when  they  were  chatting 
with  two  girls  in  a  lonely  square 
they  were  shot  in  the  back ;  the 
two  girls  were  wounded,  and  a 
passing  civilian  was  killed,  either 
because  he  intervened  or  by  a 
stray  shot.  The  next  massacre 
was  more  audacious.  Two 
Black  and  Tans  on  their  way 
home  to  Scotland  and  England 
respectively  were  one  evening 
shot  in  the  back  in  a  busy 
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street,  some  dozen  men  and 
women  being  wounded  in  the 
process  or  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  murderers.  Finally,  a  dis- 
trict inspector  was  shot  and 
badly  wounded  while  leaving 
the  house  of  a  Catholic  priest. 
He,  too,  had  just  come  from 
the  South,  and  was  the  only 
Irishman  among  the  victims. 
So  the  peace  of  Belfast  is  very 
like  a  peace  which  is  no  peace. 

Out  of  Belfast  the  outrages 
take  other  forms,  usually  sabot- 
age— the  destruction  of  railway 
lines  and  waggons,  corn-stacks, 
telegraph  and  telephone  wires, 
churches,  and  such-like — in  the 
six  counties,  and  the  murder 
of  Protestant  farmers  outside 
the  six  counties.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
movement,  Protestants  have 
been  killed,  but  they  were 
killed  because  they  were  police- 
men and  magistrates ;  now 
Protestants  are  being  killed 
merely  because  they  are  Pro- 
testants. And  this  practice 
has  begun  to  show  itself  in 
the  six  counties  themselves : 
the  other  day  two  Protestants 
were  murdered  in  County  Fer- 
managh. 

All  this  may  seem  merely 
the  outbreak  of  reckless  hate. 
It  is  not.  It  is  work  done  in 
pursuance  of  a  calculated  policy 
— a  policy  calculated  with  the 
wisdom  as  well  as  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  serpent ;  and  it  is 
well  that  this  policy  should  be 
known  and  remembered  in  Scot- 
land and  England,  where  out- 
rages of  the  same  kind,  and  car- 
ried out  with  the  same  object, 
are  becoming  common.  It  is  the 
policy  of  exasperation.  Its  in- 


ventors hope  that,  if  it  is  carried 
on  long  enough,  the  provoked 
populace  will  at  last  in  their 
fury  vent  their  rage  on  Irish 
Catholics  generally.  With  that 
absolute  disregard  for  the 
lives  of  their  friends  as  well  as 
their  foes,  which  is  the  most 
recent  and  most  appalling  de- 
velopment of  their  proceedings, 
these  men  would  rejoice  if  their 
work  resulted  in  a  Sicilian 
Vespers  of  their  co-religionists 
in  Ulster  or  England.  And 
their  reason  is  this.  During 
the  war  they  tried  to  succeed 
by  aiding  England's  enemies, 
and  they  failed.  Now  they 
are  trying  to  succeed  by  alien- 
ating her  friends.  They  be- 
lieve that  an  outbreak  of  fury 
against  Irish  Catholics,  either 
in  Ulster  or  Great  Britain,  would 
raise  so  much  f  eeling  in  America, 
the  Colonies,  and  the  Allied 
States,  that  England  would 
have  to  concede  whatever  they 
chose  to  demand.  It  is  the 
duty  of  all  who  wish  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Empire  to  take  care 
not  to  play  the  gunmen's  game. 
Of  the  danger  of  such  an 
outbreak,  at  any  rate  in  Ulster, 
I  myself  have  seen  evidence. 
I  was  in  Belfast  when  the  four 
men  were  murdered  in  Victoria 
Square.  The  morning  after  the 
murder — it  was  a  Sunday — I 
went  to  the  scene  of  the  crime. 
There  was  a  considerable  crowd 
there  examining  some  bullet- 
marks  on  the  walls.  I  had  seen 
a  similar  crowd  doing  the  same 
in  Dublin.  The  difference  in 
demeanour  struck  me  greatly. 
The  Dubliners  smiled  and  chat- 
ted cheerfully  as  they  looked 
at  the  little  pits  in  the  walls  of 
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old  Trinity.  The  Belfast  men 
looked  at  their  marks  in  grim 
silence.  Suddenly  a  woman 
cried  loudly,  "  As  sure  as  there 
is  a  God  in  heaven,  we'll 
pay  them  out  for  this."  As 
the  words  were  uttered,  a  look 
came  into  the  men's  faces  which 
made  me  tremble  for  what 
might  happen.  Fortunately 
their  leaders'  long-given  advice 
was  strong  enough  upon  them 
to  check  their  feeling  of  re- 
venge, and  no  trouble  fol- 
lowed. Let  us  pray  that  this 
self-government  may  continue. 
The  group  which  favours 
this  reckless  policy  is  very 
small,  and  consists  only  of  the 
more  murderous  fanatics  among 
even  the  gunmen.  All  the 
moderate  Nationalists,  and  most 
of  the  advanced  Sinn  Feiners, 
regard  these  men's  proceedings 
with  great  horror;  but  unfor- 
tunately they  regard  the  men 
themselves  with  greater  terror 
— a  terror  which  ties  their 
tongues  when,  if  they  had  only 
courage  to  speak,  they  might 
end  the  policy  in  a  month's 
time.  Even  the  valiant  Eamon 
de  Valera  has  become  frightened 
of  the  evil  spirit  which  he  has 
raised,  and  fears  that,  when  he 
wants  to  do  so,  he  may  find 
himself  unable  to  lay  it.  That 
is  the  real  cause  of  his  recent 
approaches  to  the  Ulster  leader, 
Sir  James  Craig.  He  has  begun 
to  doubt  whether  Michael  Col- 
lins is  not  mightier  than  him- 
self. We  will  shortly  see  who 
is  the  stronger,  and  whether 
the  Portuguese  can  stop  the 
policy  of  murder  and  arson, 
useless  for  any  purpose  except 
exasperation. 


Meanwhile  the  Ulstermen, 
having  accepted  a  Home  Eule 
Act  which  they  never  asked 
for,  are  determined  to  keep  it. 
They  stood  by  England  as  long 
as  she  stood  by  them  ;  when 
she  tired  of  their  support,  they 
resolved  to  rely  on  themselves. 
They  were  the  less  reluctant 
to  do  so  since  the  vacillation 
and  ineptitude  of  British  states- 
men had  led  many  of  them  to 
the  view  expressed  by  an  Irish 
peer  to  the  aforesaid  Thomas 
Creevey  a  hundred  years  ago  : 
"  The  English  Government 
never  take  any  measures  re- 
specting Ireland  except  when 
pushed  into  it ;  and  then  they 
always  take  the  wrong  one." 
Henceforth  they  will  take  their 
own  measures  so  far  as  Ulster 
is  concerned ;  and  they  are, 
as  their  leader  has  already  an- 
nounced, determined  to  retain 
the  right  to  do  so  against  not 
merely  Southern  Ireland  but, 
if  need  arises,  against  England 
herself.  And  he  has  defined 
the  ideals  which  these  rights 
will  be  used  to  advance  :  "  De- 
votion to  the  Throne,  close 
union  with  Great  Britain,  pride 
in  the  British  Empire,  and  an 
earnest  desire  for  peace  through- 
out Ireland." 

After  the  glorious  victory  of 
Trafalgar,  William  Pitt  de- 
clared that  England  had  saved 
herself  by  her  exertions,  and 
she  would  yet  save  Europe 
by  her  example.  That  is  the 
Ulstermen 's  resolve.  They  will 
by  their  exertions  win  real 
peace  and  prosperity  for  Ulster  ; 
they  will,  by  their  example,  win 
the  same  yet  for  the  rest  of 
their  native  land. 
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ON  HAZABDOUS  SEEVIOE. 


BY  MERVYN   LAMB. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. — ADRIENNE   GIVES  THE  SIGNAL  AND 
RECEIVES   AN   ANSWER. 


ADRIENNE,  or  "  Sister  Marie  " 
as  she  was  now  called,  lost  no 
time  in  explaining  to  "  le  Cure*  " 
the  nature  of  the  Allied  plaus, 
and  the  part  which  the  patriots 
were  expected  to  play  in  the 
next  great  offensive ;  for  she 
had  made  the  condition  before 
starting,  that  the  old  priest 
should  be  told  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  carry  on,  should 
anything  happen  to  herself. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  rig  up  the  wireless  re- 
ceiving set,  and  she  was  able 
to  explain  that,  with  the  im- 
proved form  of  valve  which 
Jules  had  brought,  it  would  be 
quite  unnecessary  to  run  the 
risk  of  erecting  it  in  the  Church 
Tower,  but  that  the  aerial 
could  be  concealed  round  the 
inside  of  an  attic  in  the  con- 
vent itself,  which  would  very 
much  simplify  the  whole  affair. 
A  new  condenser  had  been 
manufactured  by  the  local 
expert,  and  on  the  following 
evening  they  were  in  a  position 
to  receive  the  British  com- 
munique'. 

They  took  it  down,  waiting 
anxiously  for  the  final  groups, 
which  were  to  contain  the  key  ; 
and  to  Adrienne's  satisfaction, 
instead  of  the  usual  "  ends," 
it  read  "  completion,"  which, 
as  she  hadjlnformed  "  le  Cur4," 
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would  mean,  "  if  you  have 
arrived  put  out  the  signal  to- 
morrow." 

"  Le  Cure*  "  had,  of  course, 
full  confidence  in  Adrienne's 
story,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
British  'planes  had  been  ob- 
served over  Lille  on  the  two 
preceding  days ;  but^/t  was  a 
great  satisfaction  to  the  girl 
to  receive  confirmation,  and 
they  all  went  to  rest  in  a  state 
of  pleasurable  excitement. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  it  is 
now  known  that  the  enemy 
communicated  with  the  Sinn 
Feiners  prior  to  Casement's 
landing  in  Ireland  by  almost 
identical  methods,  which  shows 
how  similar  difficulties  inevit- 
ably lead  to  the  adoption  of 
similar  solutions. 

Early  next  morning  the  sis- 
ters might  have  been  seen  in 
the  high-walled  close  behind 
the  convent,  busily  engaged  in 
carrying  large  armfuls  of  wash- 
ing, with  the  ostensible  object 
of  putting  it  out  to  dry.  Six 
sheets  were  first  spread  out 
in  one  line  on  the  grass,  which 
meant  that  Adrienne  had  ar- 
rived ;  then  another  row  of 
sheets  was  laid  roughly  parallel 
to  the  first,  which  indicated 
that  the  "  luggage  "  was  also 
safe  ;  and,  finally,  a  third  row 
to  show  that  the  patriots  in- 
SP 
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tended  to  carry  out  the  in- 
structions which  Adrienne  had 
brought. 

Then  the  sisters  in  relays 
watched  from  an  upper  case- 
ment window  for  the  coming 
of  the  aeroplane,  and  Adrienne 
sat  beside  each  in  turn  until 
the  shadows  began  to  lengthen 
in  the  warm  autumn  evening  ; 
and  then  at  last,  when  the 
sun  was  almost  down,  they 
heard  a  faint  drone,  and 
gradually  their  straining  eyes 
picked  up  a  tiny  speck  in 
the  sky  coming  out  of  the 
setting  sun.  The  two  girls 
clasped  hands,  and  in  her 
excitement  Adrienne's  grip  al- 
most made  the  other  scream 
with  pain.  Soon  the  'plane 
was  practically  over  their 
heads,  but  at  what  seemed  to 
them  to  be  a  great  height,  and 
they  watched  it  anxiously  as 
it  began  to  swing  slowly  round 
in  great  wide  circles,  coming 
ever  lower.  At  the  same  time 
the  girls  seemed  to  hear  other 
droning,  of  which,  however, 
Adrienne  took  no  particular 
notice,  her  attention  being  con- 
centrated on  the  'plane  above 
them,  which,  as  they  could 
now  see,  was  painted  with 
rings,  and  therefore  was  not 
German.  Lower  it  came,  and 
suddenly  a  brilliant  magnesium 
star  floated  down  —  the  pilot 
had  seen  the  signal.  And  then 
a  curious  thing  happened,  for 
instead  of  turning  straight  home 
as  she  had  expected,  he  com- 
menced what  seemed  to  her  to 
be  the  most  extraordinary  ma- 
noeuvres, but  which  actually 
were  a  series  of  two  or  three 


loops.  The  people  in  the  streets 
stopped  in  astonishment  to  look 
at  the  performance  of  this  fou 
Anglais,  stunting  right  over  a 
stronghold  of  the  enemy  ;  more 
particularly  as  three  German 
'planes  were  approaching,  which 
were  hidden  from  Adrienne  by 
the  roof  of  the  house,  and 
which  apparently  the  bold  in- 
truder had  not  yet  seen. 

Suddenly  her  face  was 
wreathed  in  smiles.  Surely  it 
could  not  be ! — but  who  else 
could  it  be  ?  And  her  heart 
answered  that  it  must  be  the 
one  pilot  in  the  world,  trying 
to  show  her  how  delighted  he 
was  that  she  was  safe.  Oh  ! 
why  didn't  he  get  away  quickly? 
For  at  this  moment  two  other 
'planes  came  into  her  line  of 
vision,  flying  at  a  great  pace 
westwards,  and  evidently  try- 
ing to  cut  him  off  from  home. 
Presumably  the  British  pilot 
had  also  at  last  seen  them,  for 
he  commenced  to  make  a  bee- 
line  towards  the  setting  sun  ; 
but  to  the  anxious  watcher  it 
was  obvious  that  he  was  too 
late,  for  the  two  German  ma- 
chines were  rapidly  converging 
on  him,  whilst  farther  back 
and  on  the  far  side  a  third 
came  into  view.  A  few  min- 
utes, which  seemed  like  years, 
elapsed,  and  then  the  two 
leading  Germans  appeared  to 
be  just  above  their  quarry, 
and  one  suddenly  dived  down 
on  it.  As  a  pigeon  flashes  in 
the  sunlight,  so  the  setting  sun 
lit  up  the  wings  of  one  of  the 
'planes  as  it  seemed  to  turn 
over,  and  the  girl's  heart  stood 
still ;  then  a  machine  dropped 
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like  a  meteor,  bursting  into 
flames,  and  leaving  a  trail  of 
smoke  hanging  behind  it  in 
the  still  air,  whilst  shortly 
after  the  faint  crackle  of  ma- 
chine-guns reached  her  ears. 
A  terrified  'Oh'  escaped  her 
lips.  Then,  frozen  with  horror, 
she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
unable  to  bear  the  sight,  and 
shuddering  as  she  pictured  the 
machine  striking  the  ground. 
With  a  great  effort  she  regained 
her  self-control  and  forced  her- 
self to  look  again.  Why  did  not 
the  enemy  turn  back  ?  And 
hope  again  sprang  up  in  her 
breast,  for  all  the  three  remain- 
ing machines  were  still  fading 
rapidly  into  the  distance,  and 
another  faint  burst  of  firing 
reached  her,  any  final  doubts 
being  removed  by  the  sound 
of  cheering  from  the  street 
outside  and  shouts  of  "  Vive  les 
Anglais  !  " 

An  hour  later  a  solitary 
German  machine  passed  east- 
wards over  the  town  in  the 
twilight,  and  the  result  of  the 
battle  was  eagerly  discussed  in 
many  a  home  that  night. 

To  enlighten  the  reader  in 
these  happenings,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  return  to  the  day  after 
Archer  and  Adrienne  had  said 
good-bye,  at  the  entrance  to 
Folkestone  Pier  Station. 

The  morning  broke  fine  and 
clear,  and  Archer  had  taken  a 
'plane  across  the  Channel  early, 
to  be  informed  on  arrival  at 
Marquise  that  he  had  been 
posted  to  an  Army  Squadron, 
and  was  to  return  and  bring 
his  kit  over  next  day.  This 
was  grand  news,  and  he  walked 


on  air  as  he  stepped  on  board 
the  steamer,  for  at  last  his 
frequent  requests  for  more  ac- 
tive employment  on  the  front 
had  been  granted. 

Followed  an  interview  with 
"  le  Commandant  "  at  Head- 
quarters, at  which  the  latter 
showed  him  a  town -plan  of 
Lille,  and  explained  that  he 
was  to  look  for  washing,  laid 
out  in  a  garden,  which  latter 
he  indicated  on  the  plan.  As 
to  the  time  of  the  reconnais- 
sance, his  squadron  commander 
would  decide  that,  as  also  any 
arrangements  for  an  escort.  If 
he  saw  the  signal,  he  was  to 
note  how  many  lines  there 
were,  and  then  drop  a  flare 
and  come  straight  back. 

This  was  quite  a  clear, 
straightforward  proposition,  and 
though  Archer  imagined  that 
there  might  be  considerable 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  he  did  not  say  so,  for 
it  was  not  his  business. 

He  rather  wondered  why  he 
had  been  selected,  and  eventu- 
ally summoned  up  courage  to 
ask  "  le  Commandant  "  whether 
by  any  chance  it  was  in  con- 
nection with  a  certain  young 
lady  with  whom  they  were 
both  acquainted.  That  officer, 
noting  his  blushes,  remarked 
kindly— 

"  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is.  Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Oh,  well,  you  know,  sir, 
she  helped  me  to  escape  when 
I  got  landed  on  the  other  side, 
so  naturally  she  is  a  great 
friend  of  mine,"  he  replied ; 
and  he  was  just  going  to  say 
what  she  had  told  him  on  the 
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boat  about  her  mission,  when 
he  remembered  that  he  had 
promised  not  to  repeat  it  to  any 
one,  and  he  checked  himself, 
merely  adding :  "  And  I  hope 
yon  have  good  news  of  her. 
Is  she  by  any  chance  in  Lille  f  " 

"  Le  Commandant  "  smiled, 
and  said :  "  That's  just  what 
you  are  going  to  find  out,  my 
boy,  for  it  is  she  who  is  going 
to  put  out  the  signal." 

The  first  two  reconnaissances, 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
saw  no  sign  of  the  signal, 
though  they  resulted  in  some 
fairly  stiff  fighting  with  the 
enemy,  and  Archer  was  much 
downcast,  for  it  looked  as  if  his 
worst  fears  had  been  realised. 
The  squadron  also  got  some- 
what knocked  about,  and  it 
was  thought  better  to  send  a 
single  fast  machine  later  in  the 
evening,  which  might  escape 
notice  on  the  outward  journey, 
and  return  after  sunset,  when 
the  enemy  did  not  care  about 
pursuing  too  close  to  the  front 
lines. 

We  already  know  a  part  of 
the  sequel,  and  the  rest  may 
be  gathered  from  the  verbal 
report  which  Archer  made  that 
evening  when  he  landed. 

"  I  got  over  Lille  about 
19.10  at  7000  feet,  but  had 
difficulty  in  picking  out  objects 
on  the  ground  owing  to  the 
shadows.  I  came  down  to 
4000  feet  and  circled  about, 
and  at  last  I  made  out  three 
lines  of  washing,  about  six 
pieces  in  each  line.  Then  I 
started  back,  but  was  attacked 
by  three  Huns.  One  dived  on 
to  my  tail,  but  I  zoumed 


and  he  shot  past  me.  Before 
he  could  turn  I  gave  him  a 
drum,  and  he  went  down  out 
of  control.  I  did  not  actually 
see  him  hit  the  ground,  as  the 
second  Hun  was  closing  on  me. 
He  tried  the  same  game,  but  I 
managed  to  avoid  him,  though 
I  got  a  snick  in  one  ear  " — 
and  he  pointed  to  a  mass  of 
clotted  blood, — "nothing  seri- 
ous. I  did  not  follow  him 
down,  as  I  was  rather  low 
already,  and  did  not  want  to 
give  the  '  Archies  '  a  sitter  later 
on — besides,  I  thought  I  ought 
to  push  on  for  home  with  the 
good  news.  However,  he  came 
at  me  again  from  below,  but 
I  looped  and  got  on  his  tail, 
and  he  went  down  with  one 
wing  off.  The  third  fellow  was 
still  following,  and  as  my  engine 
began  to  conk  a  bit,  I  thought 
I'd  better  have  a  smack  at 
him,  but,  directly  I  turned,  the 
blighter  made  off  home." 

"  Probably  just  as  well  for 
you  !  "  said  the  Squadron  Com- 
mander, smiling  ;  "  and  did 
you  have  any  trouble  crossing 
the  lines  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  got  shot  up  a  bit 
after  the  Huns  left  me,  but  no 
damage  except  a  hole  through 
my  trousers,  though  I  am  afraid 
the  new  S.E.  is  rather  knocked 
about." 

"  All  right,"  said  the  Squad- 
ron Commander,  "  I'll  see  about 
that.  Now  you'd  better  go  off 
to  hospital  and  have  your  ear 
seen  to,  whilst  I  ring  up  Head- 
quarters." 

"I'm  not  going  near  any 
hospital,  sir,"  replied  Archer ; 
"  they  will  fill  me  up  with  their 
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anti-tetanus  filth  and  lay  me  up 
for  a  month.  I'm  quite  O.K." 

"  As  you  like,"  said  the  other, 
— "  then  I  shall  report  you 
*  wounded,  at  duty.'  " 

"  Is  that  necessary,  sir  f  No 
good  alarming  my  people  for 
nothing — they  don't  know  I'm 
back  at  the  front  yet,  you  see," 
he  added  rather  shyly. 

"  What^I  report  is  my  busi- 
ness, young  fellow ;  and  I 
should  think  you'd  better  tell 
your  people  anyway — they  are 
sure  to  find  out.  You've  earned 
a  wound  stripe,  and  you've  got  to 
have  it.  Good  youngster  that," 
muttered  the  Squadron  Com- 
mander to  himself  after  Archer 
had  gone  ;  "  can't  think  why 
they  kept  him  so  long  atLymphe 
— looks  like  a  budding  '  Ball.'  " 

Unfortunately  there  are  al- 
ways many  buds,  but  few 
reach  maturity. 

To  return  once  more  to  our 
friends  in  Lille — the  ensuing 
days  were  busy  ones  for  the 
patriots,  for  there  were  many 
arrangements  to  make,  and 
but  few  days  in  which  to  do 
it,  since  the  end  of  July  was 
fast  approaching;  and  though 
Adrienne  could  give  no  dates, 
the  difficult  and  dangerous  en- 
terprise, of  which  she  was  the 
directing  brain,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  take  place  about  the 
beginning  of  August.  It  will 
simplify  matters  if  the  nature 
of  the  enterprise  is  explained 
at  this  stage,  though  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  Adrienne 
knew  or  imparted  all  that  follows 
to  her  confederates  in  Lille. 

The  experience  of  many  bat- 
tles had  shown  that  an  initial 


success  could  always  be  counted 
upon  by  the  attacking  side, 
owing  to  the  factor  of  surprise, 
but  that  the  extent  to  which 
that  success  could  be  developed 
depended  entirely  on  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  Allies 
could  push  their  reinforcements 
through  across  the  area  shat- 
tered in  the  initial  attack,  as 
compared  with  the  rate  of 
arrival  of  the  enemy's  reserves. 
It  was  a  perfectly  simple  mathe- 
matical problem,  in  which  the 
advantage  must  always  rest 
with  the  enemy,  since  his  com- 
munications radiated  from  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  whilst  those 
of  the  Allies  ran  round  the 
circumference.  By  keeping  his 
reserves  in  a  central  position 
he  had  merely  to  move  them 
down  one  of  the  radii  to 
the  threatened  point,  using 
numerous  and  intact  railways, 
whilst  the  Allies  had  either  to 
effect  a  great  concentration 
beforehand  and  risk  losing  the 
factor  of  surprise,  or  else  to 
run  the  alternative  risk  of 
arriving  too  late.  In  either 
case  there  remained  for  them 
the  stupendous  task  of  crossing 
the  shattered  battle  zone. 

On  previous  occasions  the 
Allied  aeroplanes  had  done  their 
best  to  delay  the  arrival  of  the 
enemy's  reserves  ;  but  though 
stations  and  even  occasional 
trains  had  been  damaged  and 
the  enemy  thoroughly  fright- 
ened, the  aeroplane  had  not 
been  invented  which  could  be 
certain  of  blowing  up  a  railway 
bridge  or  of  effecting  any  dam- 
age to  the  permanent  way 
which  could  not  be  repaired  in 
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twenty-four  hours  by  a  highly- 
organised  and  efficient  engineer 
service,  such  as  that  possessed 
by  the  Germans. 

It  was  therefore  well  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  supplement 
attack  from  the  air  by  sabotage 
on  the  ground,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  Allies  had  been 
smuggling  explosives  into  Hol- 
land and  across  the  frontier 
for  a  long  time  by  methods 
which  do  not  affect  this  story. 
Unfortunately — a  fact  of  which 
Adrienne's  friend  in  Eotterdam 
was  not  aware  when  he  criti- 
cised the  Belgian  arrangements 
— some  of  the  stuff  had  been 
captured,  including  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  detonators  and 
fuzes,  and  it  was  to  supply 
the  deficiency  in  these  latter 
that  she  had  brought  over  a 
small  quantity  in  the  old  suit- 
case, half  of  which  now  reposed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  canal 
near  the  frontier,  whilst  the 
remainder  was  believed  to  be 
safe  at  Courtrai. 

Obviously  the  success  of  the 
whole  scheme  depended  on  the 
timing  of  the  demolitions.  If 
premature,  the  damage  would 
be  repaired  and  the  enemy  put 
on  his  guard ;  whilst,  if  left 
till  too  late,  the  intense  activity 
on  the  lines  in  question  would 
prevent  their  being  carried  out 
at  all. 

The  great  difficulty  was  to 
make  satisfactory  arrangements 
in  advance  which  would  not 
disclose  to  the  enemy  the  date 
and  front  of  attack,  should  one 
of  the  agents  be  captured. 

Adrienne  and  her  wireless  set 
were  the  solution  adopted,  and 


it  was  she  who  bore  on  her 
young  shoulders  the  great  re- 
sponsibility for  giving  the  final 
word  to  put  the  scheme  into 
operation,  so  far  as  the  British 
portion  was  concerned ;  though 
she  was  only  directly  concerned 
in  the  arrangements  for  de- 
stroying one  particular  bridge, 
which  Jean  was  actually  to 
carry  out,  and  which  was  the 
nearest  to  the  battle  front. 

It  was,  however,  necessary 
for  her  to  get  into  touch  with 
the  other  parties,  so  that  she 
could  be  certain  of  giving  them 
the  word  when  the  time  came 
for  action  ;  and  without  dis- 
closing the  full  reason,  she  lost 
no  time  in  doing  so. 

But  as  regards  her  own  par- 
ticular bridge,  she  met  with 
an  entirely  unexpected  obstacle 
at  the  very  start.  Jean  re- 
ported it  as  being  guarded,  but 
they  had  expected  this,  and 
were  not  discouraged  thereby. 
But  what  did  knock  the  bottom 
out  of  the  whole  scheme  was 
that  the  explosives  and  deto- 
nators, which  they  had  believed 
to  be  safe  in  Courtrai,  had  been 
captured  by  the  enemy.  For- 
tunately, the  Germans  had  not 
got  any  information  with  their 
haul,  beyond  the  general  indi- 
cation that  sabotage  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  might  be 
contemplated ;  but  as  they 
had  already  captured  some 
Belgians  near  the  frontier  with 
a  similar  cargo,  there  was 
nothing  much  in  that,  for  the 
Belgians  were  always  trying 
these  tricks,  but  usually  talked 
so  much  about  their  schemes 
beforehand  that  little  came  of 
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them.  The  enemy  merely, 
therefore,  placed  additional 
guards  on  the  two  main  rail- 
way bridges  over  the  Lys  and 
the  Bossuyt  Canal. 

Adrienne  questioned  Jean 
very  closely  about  their  objec- 
tive, and  in  the  light  of  their 
previous  experiences  they  both 
agreed  that  an  aeroplane  could 
land,  provided  the  necessary 
guiding  lights  could  be  ar- 
ranged. If  Jules  went  back 
at  once  to  Holland,  there  might 
be  time  to  cable  over  and  get 
a  reply  by  wireless  as  to 
whether  their  scheme — which 
will  appear  later — should  be 
adopted,  or  whether  there  was 
time  to  send  the  necessary 
explosives  across  the  frontier 
from  England ;  always  assum- 
ing that  this  could  still  be  done, 
which  Adrienne  thought  was 
by  no  means  certain,  otherwise 
why  had  she  been  employed 
as  a  carrier  1  Jules  was  sum- 
moned, and  after  careful  con- 
sideration, Adrienne  decided 
to  send  him  to  the  address  to 
which  she  had  been  told  to 
apply  in  the  last  resort,  and 
which,  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  known  to  the  Germans, 
she  judged  to  be  that  of  the 
Chief  British  Intelligence  Officer 
in  Holland. 

The  two  alternatives  were 
sufficiently  explained  to  their 
messenger  to  enable  him  to 
make  them  clear  at  the  other 
end,  and  he  started  off  that 
evening,  arriving  safely  in  Hol- 
land four  days  later  —  for  he 
was  an  old  hand  at  the  game. 

Meanwhile  our  friends  anx- 
iously watched  the  nightly  com- 


munique" for  news  that  their 
message  had  got  through,  and 
their  delight  may  be  imagined 
when,  seven  days  later,  some 
apparently  meaningless  letters 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the 
message,  which,  on  being  de- 
ciphered by  Adrienne,  produced 
the  two  words,  "  Second.  Mid- 
night." 

This  indicated  that  the  second 
alternative  —  viz. ,  Adrienne's 
plan — was  approved,  and  that 
it  was  to  be  carried  out  at 
midnight,  and  they  made  their 
preparations  accordingly. 

Jean,  disguised  as  an  old 
man,  spent  most  of  his  time 
during  the  ensuing  days  with 
a  friend  on  the  railways,  who 
was  on  duty  at  a  level- crossing 
near  the  bridge,  watching  the 
routine  of  the  German  soldiers 
engaged  in  guarding  his  objec- 
tive. 

The  time  for  action  was 
approaching,  and  Adrienne  had 
her  messengers  ready  in  the 
neighbourhood,  when  one  night 
strange  letters  again  appeared 
at  the  end  of  the  communique", 
which  proved  to  mean,  "  Forty- 
four,  forty-five." 

The  numbers  were  not  sent 
in  French,  so  as  to  avoid  giv- 
ing any  clue  to  the  locality 
of  the  person  for  whom  they 
were  intended ;  but  in  the 
convent  there  were  people  suffi- 
ciently weU  educated  to  supply 
any  deficiencies  on  Adrienne's 
part  in  the  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish. 

The  latter  mentally  deducted 
the  key  number  39,  known  only 
to  herself,  and  arrived  at  the 
correct  date — viz.,  four  nights 
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ahead.  This  was  confirmed  on 
the  following  evening,  when 
the  groups  for  "  Forty-three, 
forty-four, ' '  came  through.  She 
had  already  calculated  how 
long  it  would  take  the  various 
courriers  to  reach  their  destina- 
tions ;  and  as  the  time  arrived, 
she  summoned  each  and  sent 
him  off  with  orders  to  carry 
out  the  demolition  as  soon  as 


possible  after  arrival,  thus  avoid- 
ing giving  any  specific  date. 

Jean,  who  had  not  so  far  to 
go,  was  standing  by  with  a 
trusty  Belgian,  who  had  a  re- 
liable friend  in  Courtrai  whom 
they  would  collect  en  route. 

Adrienne,  though  she  in- 
tended to  do  so,  was  never 
fated  to  accompany  them,  for 
her  course  was  nearly  run. 


CHAPTER  XXV. — THE  TOWN  MAJOR  HAS  HIS  REVENGE. 


We  left  the  Town  Major 
packing  up  his  kit  for  ten 
days'  holiday  at  Lille,  where 
he  was  to  meet  a  certain  un- 
known, but  doubtless  charm- 
ing lady,  who^had  been  smitten 
by  his  manly  attractions.  The 
other  officers  were  not  sorry 
to  see  his  back,  for  he  was  an 
offensive  brute  even  to  his  own 
comrades,  and  his  remarks  about 
his  coming  adventure  offended 
even  their  inadequately  de- 
veloped susceptibilities.  What 
made  it  even  more  annoying 
was  that  they  had  unanimously 
refused  to  believe  his  state- 
ments, until  he  had  confound- 
ed them  all  by  producing  the 
official  letter,  and  his  triumph 
was  almost  unbearable. 

The  junior  officers  secretly 
prayed  that  the  whole  thing 
might  prove  to  be  a  hoax ; 
but  they  had  little  hope,  since 
the  German  Army  did  not 
permit  itself  such  relaxation  in 
war-time,  and  the  Intelligence 
in  particular  were  highly  seri- 
ous and  self-important. 

Arrived  at  Lille,  the  Town 
Major  made  his  way  to  the 


Kommandantur,  to  ascertain 
the  whereabouts  of  the  lady, 
and  to  get  his  further  instruc- 
tions ;  also,  and  not  the  least 
important,  to  receive  the  prom- 
ised advance  of  funds  to  cover 
his  expenses  in  entertaining 
the  fair  charmer,  which  was 
really  the  cream  of  the  joke 
from  his  point  of  view. 

He  swaggered  into  the  office, 
clicked  his  heels,  and  announced 
himself,  followed  by,  "  Where's 
the  lady  who  is  pining  for 
me  ?  "  Then  he  brought  out 
the  witticism  which  he  had 
never  ceased  repeating  since 
some  one  had  foolishly  laughed 
at  it :  "  Cuddle  the  girls,  and 
get  paid  for  doing  it  —  that's 
something  like  soldiering,  ha, 
ha,  ha  !  " 

To  his  surprise,  the  joke 
seemed  to  fall  entirely  flat ; 
but  he  laughed  all  the  louder 
himself  to  make  up,  when  the 
officer  at  the  table  said  coldly, 

"  Valerie  de  was  buried 

ten  days  ago,  and  my  orders 
are   to    direct   you   to   return 
forthwith  to  your  post." 
For    a    moment    the    Town 
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Major  seemed  to  shrink  like  a 
punctured  toad  ;  then  his  face 
became  purple,  and  he  burst 
out  into  a  stream  of  oaths. 

The  officer  begged  him  to 
keep  calm,  at  the  same  time 
trying  to  express  his  regret  for 
the  disappointment ;  but  as 
he  was  junior  to  the  Town 
Major,  the  latter  saw  no  reason 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

"  Those  young  swine  were 
right,  and  I  have  been  had," 
he  shouted ;  "  you  will  find 
out  that  I  am  not  the  sort  of 
man  to  play  tricks  on,"  and 
much  more  of  the  same  kind, 
despite  the  officer's  attempts 
to  explain  that  the  original 
orders  had  not  been  issued  by 
his  office,  though  he  had  no 
reason  to  suppose  they  were 
not  perfectly  genuine. 

For  a  long  time  he  could 
not  succeed  in  checking  the 
torrent  of  eloquence  ;  but  when 
at  last  he  succeeded  in  getting 
in  a  word,  he  produced  his 
letter  of  instructions.  The 
Town  Major  brushed  it  aside, 
saying :  "Oh  yes,  I  know  all 
about  those  kind  of  letters ; 
I've  had  one !  What  I  want 

to  know  is,  who  is  the  d d 

fool  who  writes  them  ?  Tell 
me  that !  I  don't  believe  there 
ever  was  such  a  woman,  and 
if  there  was,  I  don't  believe 
she  is  dead.  Prove  it !  " 

The  officer  saw  his  chance 
of  stopping  the  flow  of  invec- 
tive, and  said  quietly:  "That 
is  quite  easy,  and  if  you  will 
accompany  me,  I  will  entirely 
satisfy  you  on  the  point ; "  with 
which  he  got  up  and  led  the 
way  towards  the  door. 


The  Town  Major  unwillingly 
followed,  but  he  spluttered  at 
intervals  as  they  went  along 
the  road  leading  towards  the 
convent,  when  he  thought  what 
a  fool  he  would  look  on  his 
return  to  his  village  in  the  mud, 
and  wondered  how  on  earth 
he  could  cover  up  his  discom- 
fiture. The  more  he  thought 
about  it  the  more  vindictive 
he  felt,  and  it  was  in  this 
frame  of  mind  that  he  arrived 
at  the  convent  gate,  through 
which  Adrienne  had  entered  less 
than  a  fortnight  previously. 

The  officer  rang  the  bell,  and, 
as  before,  a  face  appeared  at 
the  grating,  and  the  officer 
observing  it,  peremptorily  or- 
dered the  gate  to  be  opened, 
which  the  terrified  sister,  who 
had  seen  the  German  uniform, 
immediately  did. 

"  I  wish  to  see  the  Mother 
Superior  at  once.  No  !  don't 
run  away,  but  take  us  straight 
to  her,  for  we  have  no  time  to 
waste ;  "  and,  indeed,  he  was 
thoroughly  sick  of  the  whole 
business,  and  more  especially 
of  his  unpleasant  companion, 
and  wanted  to  get  quit  of  him 
at  the  first  opportunity. 

As  they  followed  the  trem- 
bling sister  up  the  stairs  and 
reached  the  first  landing,  a  door 
opened  and  another  sister  came 
out.  For  one  fatal  moment 
she  glanced  at  them,  then 
retired  hastily  and  shut  the 
door.  But  the  Town  Major, 
who  never  forgot  a  pretty  face, 
had  looked  into  her  eyes,  and 
it  was  enough  to  awake  mem- 
ories, though  for  the  moment 
the  sister's  headgear  puzzled 
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him,  and  he  could  not  quite 
place  her. 

They  found  the  Mother 
Superior,  and  the  officer  asked 
her  to  relate  the  circumstances 
of  Valerie's  death.  The  old 
lady  was  naturally  upset  and 
anxious  at  this  sudden  revival 
of  a  question  which  they  all 
had  hoped  was  finally  settled ; 
but  she  bravely  repeated  the 
well-worn  romance  for  which 
a  good  many  devout  Christians 
had  already  begged  absolution. 
Then  the  officer  turned  and 
said  sarcastically  to  the  Town 
Major,  "  Now  are  you  satis- 
fied t  Because,  if  so,  I  want 
to  get  back  to  my  office.  I 
have  no  time  to  waste  on  this 
tomfoolery." 

The  Town  Major  was  think- 
ing deeply — always  a  painful 
process  for  him — and  appeared 
to  have  lost  interest  in  the 
subject,  for  he  replied  by  say- 
ing, "  Very  well,  but  there  is 
another  girl  whom  I  should 
like  to  see ;  "  and  then  he  sud- 
denly remembered,  and  he 
added,  "  Yes,  a  girl  from  '  X.' 
I'll  warrant  she's  up  to  no 
good,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  how  she  got  here." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  offi- 
cer ;  and  to  the  Mother  Supe- 
rior he  added,  "  Please  call  all 
the  sisters,  and  we  will  have 
a  look  at  them ;  "  for  he  was 
not  at  all  averse  to  inspecting 
the  collection  himself.  The  old 
lady  protested  that  it  was  the 
hour  for  devotions,  and  that 
it  would  greatly  alarm  her 
poor  children  ;  but  the  Town 
Major  insisted,  and  eventually 
the  sisters  trooped  in  and  lined 


up,  and  the  two  inspected  them 
with  interest.  "  The  one  I 
mean  is  not  here,"  said  the 
Town  Major  finally  ;  "  show 
me  the  list  of  inmates  !  "  and 
when  it  was  produced,  he 
counted  them  up  and  found 
there  was  one  missing. 

There  was  a  painful  silence, 
and  then  the  Mother  Superior, 
seeing  she  was  cornered,  said, 
"  That  must  be  Sister  Marie  ; 
but  she  is  ill,  and  must  not 
be  disturbed." 

"  Oh  no,  she's  not !  "  said 
the  Town  Major  in  his  most 
offensive  manner,  "for  I  saw 
her  only  ten  minutes  ago,  and 
she  looked  as  blooming  as  a 
rose."  Then  to  the  officer  : 
"  I  can  tell  you  she's  a  perfect 
peach,  but  as  artful  as  the 
devil.  I  know  for  a  fact  that 
she  deserted  from  a  labour 
gang,  and  I'll  bet  she  is  up  to 
no  good  here.  Bad  lot  some 
of  these  sisters,  they  tell  me," 
and  his  bold  eyes  looked  up 
and  down  the  line  of  gentle 
faces  before  him  ;  but  for- 
tunately the  sisters  did  not 
entirely  understand  what  he 
said,  though  there  was  no 
mistaking  his  look.  "  Come, 
Mother,  trot  her  out,  or  we'll 
search  the  place  ourselves." 

The  old  lady,  mindful  of  the 
wireless  set  in  the  attic,  saw 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  so 
she  sent  a  sister  to  fetch  the 
truant ;  and  Adrienne  shortly 
entered  the  room,  her  eyes 
modestly  on  the  ground,  hop- 
ing against  hope  that  she  might 
still  escape  recognition.  The 
Town  Major  stepped  up  to  her 
and  raised  her  chin,  then  he 
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pulled  off  her  hood,  and  her 
pretty  brown  hair  fell  in  curling 
clusters  on  her  shoulders.  "  Ha, 
ha  !  you  sly  minx,"  he  said  ; 
"  this  is  a  nice  get-up  for  a  fly- 
by-night  like  you.  There  are 
quite  a  number  of  people  look- 
ing for  you,  my  little  beauty, 
and  my  trip  to  Lille  has  not 
been  wasted  after  all.  Ha,  ha, 
ha  !  "  Then  to  the  officer,  who 
had  been  watching  the  scene 
with  astonishment  not  unmixed 
with  resentment,  he  said : 
"  You'd  better  take  her  right 
away  and  lock  her  up,  or  she'll 
vanish  again.  She's  a  regular 
spitfire,  and  as  clever  as  a 
monkey  —  but  she  made  a 
mistake  when  she  thought  she 
could  get  the  better  of  me." 

"  Monsieur's  friend  seems 
quite  certain  that  I  am  a 
criminal,"  said  Adrienne  brave- 
ly to  the  other  officer  ;  "  but 
it  might  be  well  perhaps  if  he 
would  prefer  a  definite  accusa- 
tion, other  than  the  fact  that 
he  appears  to  dislike  me. 
Monsieur  will  understand  that 
there  might  be  reasons  for 
that  which  would  not  be  en- 
tirely to  my  discredit.  I  have 
been  here  for  a  long  time  with 
the  permission  of  the  German 
authorities,  including  yourself, 
and  my  registration  papers  can 
be  inspected  to  prove  it." 

The  officer  was  as  favour- 
ably impressed  by  the  girl's 
charming  appearance  and  her 
frank  statement  as  he  was  dis- 
gusted by  the  obvious  animus 
displayed  by  the  Town  Major 
towards  her,  and  he  could  quite 
believe  the  girl's  explanation  of 
his  compatriot's  venom,  and 


after  half  an  hour's  personal 
experience  of  his  society  was 
able  to  sympathise  with  her 
point  of  view.  He  inspected 
her  papers,  and,  to  the  rage 
of  the  Town  Major,  absolutely 
declined  to  arrest  her  out  of 
hand ;  and  though  that  vin- 
dictive official  tried  to  adopt 
the  attitude  of  the  superior 
officer,  he  resolutely  maintained 
his  position. 

The  sisters  were  entitled  to 
some  consideration,  and,  as  he 
pointed  out,  the  girl  could  not 
get  away — or  rather,  if  she  did 
do  so  after  his  warning,  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  inmates 
of  the  convent  would  be  liable 
to  arrest.  He  would  accept 
all  responsibility  if  she  would 
give  her  parole ;  and,  in  the 
circumstances,  Adrienne  had  no 
option  but  to  do  so. 

Eventually  the  two  left,  each 
thoroughly  exasperated  with 
the  other,  the  officer  thinking 
that  it  was  purely  a  case  of 
personal  revenge  on  the  part 
of  the  Town  Major,  and  the 
latter  equally  convinced  that 
the  officer  was  an  obstinate 
fool  to  run  any  risk  of  losing  a 
dangerous  character  like  Ad- 
rienne once  he  had  got  his 
hand  on  her. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  they 
proceeded  to  the  Kommandan- 
tur,  where  the  Town  Major 
made  a  full  statement  of  all 
he  knew  up  to  the  time  when 
she  had  left  the  village  of 
"X,"  stoutly  asserting  that 
he  had  reason  to  believe  she 
had  subsequently  deserted  from 
the  gang  to  which  he  had  sent 
her.  As  the  local  officials 
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pointed  out,  that  could  be 
verified  in  due  course;  and  he 
had  to  leave  it  at  that,  for 
no  one  saw  any  reason  to  fall 
in  with  his  suggestion  that  he 
should  prolong  his  stay  in 
Lille  pending  the  result  of  the 
inquiry,  which,  with  a  little 
artistic  embroidery,  might  have 
saved  his  face  on  his  return  to 
his  own  station. 

As  it  was,  he  had  to  leave 
Lille  next  morning  to  return 
to  his  post,  where  he  was 
received  with  overt  jeers  by 
all  who  ventured  to  do  so, 
and  covert  smiles  by  others 
who  would  have  liked  to  follow 
suit.  If  ridicule  could  have 
killed  anything  so  pachyder- 
matous, he  would  not  long 
have  survived ;  for  they  all 
firmly  believed  that  his  leg 
had  been  thoroughly  well  pulled, 
and  did  not  conceal  their  de- 
light at  the  fact. 

In  the  convent  a  painful 
scene  followed  the  departure 
of  the  two  Germans,  the  sisters 
wringing  their  hands,  and  ask- 
ing each  other  what  on  earth 
they  could  do  to  save  Ad- 
rienne.  Only  the  Mother  Su- 
perior and  Adrienne  herself  re- 
mained calm,  the  latter  pointing 
out  that  the  first  thing  to  do 
was  to  warn  Jean  and  his  party 
not  to  come  near  the  place,  as 
it  might  be  watched,  and  to 
summon  "  le  Cur4  "  to  come 
at  once,  so  that  he  could  take 
over  charge  of  the  operations, 
seeing  that  she  might  be  re- 
moved at  any  moment. 

When  the  old  priest  arrived 
they  told  him  the  whole  story, 
and  he  was  naturally  as  much 
puzzled  as  any  one  else  as  to 


why  the  Town  Major,  who  was 
not  stationed  at  Lille,  should 
suddenly  have  appeared  in  or- 
der to  make  inquiries  about 
Valerie,  whom  he  could  never 
have  seen. 

Then  suddenly  the  truth 
dawned  on  Adrienne,  and  she 
told  them  how  she  had  been 
asked  at  Lorrach  for  the  name 
of  her  imaginary  German  lover, 
and  how,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  she  had  given  that 
of  the  Town  Major.  That  ex- 
plained the  whole  thing,  for, 
of  course,  he  had  been  sent 
by  Lorrach  to  identify  the 
body,  though  why  he  had 
arrived  so  late  on  the  scene 
was  not  clear.  That  was  a  bit 
of  luck  anyway.  But  how  had 
he  known  that  Adrienne  was 
in  the  convent,  inquired  the 
priest,  and  did  he  connect  her 
in  any  way  with  Valerie  ? 

When  she  explained  how  she 
had  met  him  in  the  passage 
by  the  merest  chance,  the  old 
man  with  difficulty  refrained 
from  saying  what  he  thought 
about  the  sister  who  had  ad- 
mitted the  visitors  without  first 
warning  the  inmates — a  thought 
which  had  been  in  the  minds 
of  all,  but  which,  to  their  credit, 
no  one  ever  put  into  words. 

The  poor  girl  herself  was  in 
the  deepest  grief,  for  she  was 
only  too  well  aware  that  she 
was  the  cause  of  trouble,  the 
end  of  which  no  one  could 
foresee. 

Adrienne,  perhaps  because 
she  was  the  one  most  imme- 
diately affected,  appeared  the 
least  concerned.  She  endeav- 
oured to  allay  their  fears  by 
pointing  out  that  the  Town 
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Major  had  nothing  definite 
against  her,  barring  the  fact 
that  she  had  deserted  from  the 
labour  gang,  and  that  was  not 
a  capital  offence. 

But  how,  they  asked,  would 
she  explain  the  fact  that  she 
had  got  into  the  convent,  and 
the  manner  in  which  papers 
had  been  procured  for  her, 
without  putting  the  rope  round 
her  own  neck,  and  implicating 
a  series  of  people  who  had 
helped  her,  including  "  le 
Cure"  "  ?  What  about  the  Ger- 
man car  which  she  and  Jean 
had  held  up  and  the  men  they 
had  turned  adrift  in  the  snow  f 
Supposing  one  of  them  identi- 
fied her  ? 

"  As  regards  how  I  got  here," 
replied  the  girl,  "  I  shall  refuse 
to  say  anything  at  all,  and  they 
cannot  make  me." 

Unfortunately,  she  did  not 
know  the  story  of  her  elope- 
ment with  the  German  captain 
in  charge  of  the  gang,  by  which 
Jaspar  had  so  fortuitously  cov- 
ered her  disappearance,  and 
which,  since  the  officer  in  ques- 
tion had  been  killed,  might 
have  been  difficult  to  dis- 
prove. 

"  Well,  then,"  some  one  con- 
tinued, "  you  will  have  to  say 
what  happened  after  you 
reached  Lille,  and  how  you  got 
in  here.  That  will  require  a 
good  deal  of  explanation  !  " 

"  I  think,"  said  "  le  CureY' 
who  began  to  see  daylight, 
"  that  we  may  invoke  the 
assistance  of  our  dear  sister, 
Valerie,  who  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  German  reprisals.  We 
could  say  that  Adrienne  went 
to  her  house,  and  as  she  re- 


quired a  nurse,  it  would  be 
quite  natural  that  Valerie,  who 
knew  nothing  about  her  visitor 
beyond  the  fact  that  she  was 
thoroughly  competent,  should 
break  the  regulations  in  order 
to  obtain  papers  for  her." 

"But  that  will  inculpate 
poor  Le'onie,"  protested  Ad- 
rienne, "  and  you  too." 

"  As  regards  Le'onie,  that 
may  be  true,"  replied  "  le 
Cure","  "but  not  nearly  so 
seriously  as  if  the  real  facts 
come  out.  We  will,  of  course, 
obtain  her  consent,  and  she 
will  gladly  agree,  for  it  may 
save  all  those  here  present. 
I  shall  be  suspected  in  any 
case,  but  the  Germans  will  not 
dare  to  touch  me  for  such  a 
trifling  offence,  which,  I  can 
explain,  was  carried  out  in  all 
innocence  of  heart  on  Valerie's 
representations.  In  any  case, 
I  am  an  old  man,  and  my  work 
is  nearly  finished.  If  we  do 
not  give  some  plausible  ex- 
planation, they  will  never  rest 
until  they  have  dragged  out 
the  whole  facts,  which  will  mean 
certain  death  for  our  dear 
Adrienne,  and  imprisonment 
for  many  others.  Come,  my 
children,  have  confidence  ;  let 
us  put  our  trust  in  the  divine 
mercy  of  our  Holy  Father ;  " 
and  the  old  man  fell  on  his 
knees,  followed  by  the  weeping 
sisters,  and  offered  up  prayers 
that  a  blessing  might  be  granted 
to  their  feeble  efforts. 

That  evening  the  last  groups 
of  the  communique'  spelt  out 
"  Forty-two,  forty-three,"  and 
Jean's  party  left,  for  the  time 
had  come.  That  night  also  the 
wireless  instrument  was  dis- 
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mantled  and  buried  in  the  quiet 
close  behind  the  convent,  there 
to  remain  until  the  danger 


should  be  overpast.  It  had 
done  its  work  for  the  time 
being. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. — ADRIENNE  IS   ARRESTED. 


Two  mornings  later  the  police 
arrived  at  the  convent  gate  to 
take  Adrienne  away,  though 
they  declined  to  state  the  charge 
against  her.  She  said  good-bye 
to  the  sorrowing  sisters  with 
outward  calm,  for  now  that  her 
mission  was  completed,  she  was 
prepared  to  face  the  worst ; 
and  she  passed  through  the 
prison  doors  with  a  firm  step. 
Fortunately,  we  cannot  look 
into  the  future,  or  the  bravest 
would  often  be  dismayed,  and 
Adrienne  might  well  have  trem- 
bled had  she  known  the  full 
anguish  of  the  succeeding  weeks, 
of  which  the  following  sketch 
is  an  altogether  inadequate 
description. 

The  cell,  in  which  she  was 
placed  in  solitary  confinement, 
was  small  and  bare,  and  the 
high  grated  window  let  in  no 
glimpse  of  the  outer  world ; 
nor  was  she  permitted  to  see 
any  visitors,  whilst  the  one 
hour's  exercise  in  the  high- 
walled  courtyard  was  all  too 
little  for  a  high-spirited  and 
active  girl  such  as  Adrienne. 
Otherwise  her  gaolers  were  not 
unkind  to  her  at  first. 

She  wondered  why  she  was 
not  interrogated,  but  the  fact 
was  that  the  case  rather  puzzled 
the  German  police,  and  they 
were  busy  following  up  the 
tracks  of  the  "  Hauptmann  " 
with  whom  she  was  supposed 
to  have  eloped,  until  they  were 


defeated  by  finding  that  he  was 
dead. 

At  last  Adrienne  was  brought 
out  of  her  cell  and  taken  before 
an  official  of  the  German  Secu- 
rity Police,  whom  we  will  call 
"  the  Inspector  "  —  a  dark- 
faced,  sinister-looking  indivi- 
dual, who  immediately  began 
to  browbeat  his  fair  prisoner. 

"Do  you  deny  that  you  were 
sent  to  the  labour  gang  at  Dury 
under  suspicion  of  treason  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  deny  that  I  was 
sent  to  the  gang,  but  certainly 
not  for  treason  —  unless,  of 
course,  Monsieur  considers  the 
refusal  of  unwelcome  attentions 
from  a  German  officer  comes 
under  that  heading." 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  atten- 
tions from  any  one  would  be 
unwelcome  to  you,"  sneered 
the  Inspector,  hoping  to  make 
her  lose  her  temper,  and  mind- 
ful of  the  entirely  untrue  story 
of  her  easy  conquest  by  the 
"  Hauptmann."  "  That  won't 
hold  water.  I  warn  you  that 
it  will  be  best  to  speak  the 
truth,  for  we  have  ways  of 
extracting  it  which  you  will 
not  like !  " 

"  Monsieur  has  not  seen  the 
gentleman  in  question,"  replied 
the  girl ;  "  but  if  he  will  ask 
the  officer  who  came  to  the 
Convent,  I  think  he  will  believe 
my  statement,  whatever  his 
opinion  of  my  moral  character 
may  be." 
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The  Inspector  scowled,  for 
he  had  already  heard  that 
officer's  opinion  of  the  Town 
Major,  which  was  the  reverse 
of  complimentary,  so  he  tried 
a  new  tack. 

"  You  were  not  so  particular 
about  Hauptmann  Schmidt,  eh? 
But  perhaps  he  was  better 
looking  f  " 

Adrienne  wondered  who  on 
earth  this  could  be,  and  to 
what  occasion  he  was  referring  ; 
but  she  merely  kept  silence, 
suspecting  a  trap,  and  so  missed 
a  good  cue ;  and  the  man 
went  on — 

"  What  did  you  do  between 
the  time  you  left  the  gang  and 
your  arrival  in  Lille,  and  how 
did  you  get  here  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  answer,"  she  re- 
plied firmly. 

"  Gott  in  Himmel !  "  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "  what  do  you  mean 
by  '  you  cannot  answer '  ?  Do 
you  mean  that  you  refuse  to 
account  for  your  movements  f  " 

"  If  Monsieur  chooses  to  put 
it  that  way,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
contradict  him." 

"  You  impudent  slut !  "  he 
shouted  ;  "  you  dare  to  defy 
me  !  You  will  sing  a  different 
tune  presently."  Then,  con- 
trolling himself,  he  added, 
"  However,  that  can  wait  for 
the  moment ;  meantime,  what 
were  you  doing  at  the  Convent 
with  false  papers,  and  who  got 
them  for  you  ?  " 

Adrienne  had  decided  in  her 
own  mind  to  answer  no  ques- 
tions on  this  subject  either, 
leaving  it  entirely  to  "  le  Cure"  " 
to  explain  the  matter  in  the 
way  which  they  had  arranged 
between  them ;  there  would 


thus  be  less  danger  of  their 
contradicting  each  other  on 
points  of  detail,  which  is  where 
false  evidence  generally  breaks 
down.  She  therefore  replied  : 
"  That  is  not  my  affair,  and 
I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to 
give  Monsieur  any  information 
on  the  subject." 

The  man  stormed  and  threat- 
ened, but  was  unable  to  extract 
any  different  reply ;  and  at 
length,  seeing  that  he  was  get- 
ting no  further,  but  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  she  was  a 
dangerous  suspect,  he  sent  her 
back  to  her  cell,  remarking, 
"  We  shall  meet  again,  and 
you  will  then  sing  a  very  dif- 
ferent tune."  But  remember- 
ing the  steady  look  in  the  dark- 
blue  eyes  under  the  curling 
black  lashes,  he  felt  in  his 
heart  of  hearts  very  far  from 
confident  about  it. 

The  Germans  lost  no  time 
in  putting  into  effect  their 
coercive  measures,  which,  in 
the  first  instance,  took  the 
form  of  giving  her  only  the  ab- 
solute minimum  of  food  neces- 
sary to  support  life,  stopping 
all  exercise,  and  bursting  into 
her  cell  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night  to  prevent  her  sleep- 
ing and  generally  shatter  her 
nerve. 

At  the  end  of  ten  days  of 
this  she  was  so  weak  that  she 
had  to  be  supported  by  two 
men  when  she  was  next  taken 
to  be  interrogated.  She  still 
gave  the  same  answers,  though 
her  escort  squeezed  the  arms 
which  they  were  holding  until 
she  almost  fainted  ;  but  event- 
ually the  inquisitors  were  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  defeat, 
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and  the  poor  girl  was  led  back 
to  her  cell. 

From  her  point  of  view  the 
interview  was  by  no  means  un- 
satisfactory, in  so  far  as  it 
showed  that  they  had  got  no 
fresh  evidence,  and  did  not 
suspect  that,  as  Valerie,  she 
had  posed  as  a  German  agent 
both  at  Lorrach  and  Antwerp. 
Her  interrogator  was,  in  fact, 
both  puzzled  and  annoyed,  for 
it  is  extremely  hard  to  build 
up  a  case  against  a  person 
who  will  say  nothing,  and  the 
hopes  which  he  had  entertained 
of  making  a  sensational  coup 
and  acquiring  much  personal 
credit  did  not  appear  to  be 
getting  any  nearer  fulfilment. 

He  had  no  intention,  how- 
ever, of  letting  any  one  else 
into  this  apparent  good  thing, 
which  was  fortunate  for  the 
prisoner,  as  if  either  Antwerp 
or  Lorrach  had  actually  been 
called  in  to  view  her,  the  game 
would  have  been  up  at  once. 

He  decided  to  try  and  manu- 
facture some  fresh  evidence 
which  would  provide  the  basis 
for  a  capital  charge ;  and  it 
was  suggested  to  her  that,  as 
in  all  probability  she  would 
shortly  be  shot,  she  might  like 
to  write  to  her  friends  in 
Holland.  She  declined  the 
offer,  however,  on  the  ground 
that  she  had  no  friends  there, 
so  the  official  himself  wrote 
in  her  name  to  a  well-known 
Allied  Bureau,  asking  for  some 
clothes  and  money  to  be  sent 
by  the  bearer. 

This  attempt,  however,  mis- 
carried, for  her  Eotterdam 
friend  pointed  out  that  she 
had  plenty  of  money,  and  was 


the  last  person  to  do  anything 
so  incriminating  as  to  write  to 
them  from  the  prison,  where 
fortunately  they  knew  her  to  be. 

So  the  reply  came  back  that 
they  had  never  heard  of  her, 
and  a  second  attempt  produced 
no  better  result. 

Then  the  Inspector  thought 
of  Grand'mere.  A  threat  to 
send  the  old  lady  to  a  prison 
in  Germany,  which  might  well 
prove  a  fatal  journey  to  a  per- 
son of  her  age,  might  loosen 
the  girl's  tongue.  Anyway,  it 
was  worth  trying,  and,  as  a 
result,  Adrienne  passed  many 
painful  hours  wondering  what 
she  ought  to  do  ;  for  whilst 
she  dearly  loved  the  old  lady, 
she  could  not  forget  all  the 
other  people  who  would  suffer 
if  she  broke  silence. 

Finally  she  thought,  "  What 
would  '  Monsieur  Archaire  '  do 
in  the  circumstances  ?  "  and  no 
sooner  had  she  put  the  question 
than  she  knew  the  right  answer 
to  her  problem,  and  again  the 
Germans  were  baffled. 

Ultimately  they  brought 
Grand'mere  to  Lille,  and  after 
telling  her  that  she  would  be 
sent  to  Germany  unless  Ad- 
rienne confessed,  they  allowed 
her  a  private  interview  with 
her  granddaughter,  in  a  cell 
provided  with  a  dictaphone, 
by  which  they  could  overhear 
all  that  passed.  The  old  lady 
was  shocked  to  find  Adrienne 
lying  on  a  palliasse  on  the  floor 
in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion, 
and  expressed  her  opinions  of 
Huns  in  general  with  remark- 
able eloquence  and  vigour,  con- 
sidering her  age  ;  but  otherwise 
the  Germans  overheard  nothing 
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of  any  special  interest,  for 
Grand'mere  did  not  mention 
the  fact  that  she  was  actually 
under  sentence  of  imprisonment 
in  Germany  if  the  girl  did  not 
confess,  and  the  latter  only 
found  it  out  later  after  the 
brave  old  woman  had  actually 
started  on  the  long  journey. 
Adrienne  herself  had  made  a 
fixed  resolve  to  discuss  her 
own  case  with  no  one,  which 
proved  very  wise  in  this  par- 
ticular event. 

Thus  things  generally  were 
not  looking  very  favourable  for 
the  Inspector's  chance  of  pro- 
motion. He  had  been  so  cer- 
tain that  he  had  made  an  im- 
portant capture,  and,  on  the 
strength  of  it,  had  subjected 
the  prisoner  to  treatment  which 
was  hardly  justified  by  the 
nature  of  the  offence  so  far 
actually  disclosed. 

There  were  also  powerful 
religious  influences  at  work  on 
her  behalf,  which  caused  him 
considerable  uneasiness,  for  "  le 
Cure*  "  was  making  quite  a 
disturbance  about  the  arbi- 
trary incarceration  of  one  of 
his  novices,  on  a  charge,  too, 
which  constituted  no  danger 
to  the  security  of  the  German 
Army.  Had  there  been  any 
question  of  espionage,  he 
pointed  out,  it  would  have 
been  quite  another  matter ; 
but  in  the  circumstances  they 
had  no  right  to  endanger  her 
health  and  rob  the  Church  of 
a  promising  recruit.  He  would 
appeal  to  the  Cardinal,  &c., 
&c.,  and,  in  fact,  put  up  a  very 
fine  bluff,  considering  the  weak- 
ness of  the  position. 

VOL.  ccix. — NO.  MCCLXvni. 


The  enemy  therefore  decided 
to  remove  the  prisoner  to 
Brussels,  and  Adrienne  gave 
up  hope,  for  she  concluded 
that  this  could  only  mean  that 
at  last  they  had  consulted 
Antwerp,  or  intended  to  do  so. 

On  arrival  she  was  lodged  in 
the  central  jail,  and  interroga- 
tions, accompanied  by  the  usual 
"  persuasive  "  measures,  con- 
tinued much  on  the  same  lines 
as  at  Lille,  but  with  the  added 
mental  effect  due  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  out  of  reach  of  the 
moral  support  of  her  friends. 
Her  only  consolation  was  that 
Archer  at  times  seemed  to  be 
strangely  near,  and  she  would 
wake  from  a  happy  dream, 
almost  expecting  to  see  him 
actually  in  her  cell.  Still  a 
stage  was  eventually  reached 
when  life  seemed  to  hold  out 
no  further  attractions,  and  but 
for  the  terrible  consequences 
which  would  ensue  for  her 
friends,  she  would  gladly  have 
confessed  her  share  in  the  busi- 
ness, in  order  to  put  a  termina- 
tion to  her  miserable  existence. 
She  felt  that  they  must  have 
succeeded  in  unravelling  the 
skein,  and  that  they  were  really 
playing  with  her,  like  a  cat 
with  a  mouse,  in  the  hope 
that  she  would  inculpate  some 
on  whom  their  suspicions  had 
not  yet  fallen.  For  the  first 
time  the  fear  haunted  her  mind 
lest  her  resolution  should  prove 
unequal  to  the  ever-increasing 
strain  which  was  being  placed 
upon  it,  and  it  was  with  a 
positive  sense  of  relief  that  she 
at  length  received  the  informa- 
tion that  she  had  been  con- 
3  G 
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demned  to  be  shot  for  what 
the  Germans  were  pleased  to 
call  "  high  treason." 

More  as  a  matter  of  form 
than  with  the  idea  of  achieving 
any  useful  result,  she  protested 
that  she  had  never  had  a  proper 
trial ;  but  their  only  reply  was 
that,  where  a  prisoner  abso- 
lutely declined  to  make  any 
defence  or  to  give  any  evidence, 
they  were  perfectly  justified  in 
assuming  that  she  was  guilty, 
and  the  verdict  could  not  be 
reconsidered  without  the  pro- 
duction of  some  new  material 
fact,  which  only  she  herself 
could  supply. 

Moreover,  they  hinted  darkly 
that,  in  this  particular  case,  a 
full-dress  trial  could  not  be 
carried  out  without  disclosing 
information  which  would  put 
certain  other  suspects  on  their 
guard,  and  Adrienne  trembled 
for  her  friends  in  the  convent. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  best 
that  she  should  be  put  beyond 
the  risk  of  betraying  those  who 
had  helped  her,  and  she  ac- 
cepted the  fiat  with  resigna- 
tion, asking  only  that  "  le 
Cur4 "  might  be  allowed  to 
minister  to  her  before  the  final 
act  took  place. 

This  request  met  with  instant 
acquiescence,  which  she  thought 
indicated  some  symptoms  of 
humanity  in  her  captors,  but 
which  was  due,  in  reality,  to 
the  hope  that  the  priest  might 
prevail  upon  her  to  make  a 
confession  which  would  provide 
valuable  evidence. 

The  good  old  man  lost  no 
time  in  obeying  the  summons, 
even  though  his  own  position 
was  obviously  extremely  pre- 


carious, seeing  that  Adrienne's 
condemnation  could  only  be 
due  to  a  discovery  of  the  truth 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 
Indeed,  it  puzzled  him  to  know 
why  he  himself  was  still  at 
liberty,  and  no  light  was  thrown 
on  the  mystery  by  the  Germans 
in  Brussels,  who  declined  even 
to  inform  him  of  the  reasons 
for  which  she  was  to  suffer  the 
extreme  penalty.  All  they 
would  say  was  that  a  full  con- 
fession on  her  part  might  still 
result  in  a  commutation  of  the 
sentence,  and  that  if  he  wished 
to  save  her,  he  should  use  his 
influence  to  that  end;  other- 
wise she  would  die  the  following 
morning. 

The  old  man  pondered  deeply 
on  this  question  ;  but  the  in- 
superable difficulties  of  follow- 
ing this  course  were  as  painfully 
obvious  to  him  as  they  will  be 
to  the  reader. 

Still  he  thought  that  it  would 
be  only  fair  to  give  her  the 
option,  and  decided  to  do  so, 
though  he  must  have  felt  fairly 
certain  as  to  what  her  attitude 
would  be. 

Their  first  and  last  interview 
took  place  early  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  when  Adrienne 
rejected  the  idea  with  scorn. 
There  are  solemn  occasions 
when  it  would  be  almost  sacri- 
lege for  a  third  person  to  in- 
trude, but  it  must  be  stated 
that  the  enemy  were  not  above 
doing  so  in  this  particular 
instance  ;  in  fact,  it  formed  an 
essential  part  of  their  methods. 
For  us  it  will  be  necessary  only 
to  lift  the  veil  for  two  brief 
moments. 

"My    child,"    said    the    old 
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man,  "  the  Church  has  done 
its  best  to  help  you,  and  many 
of  us  have  had  to  beg  forgive- 
ness for  the  sins  which  we  have 
committed  on  your  behalf  and 
in  the  name  of  France.  I  had 
hoped  that  you  would  have 
been  spared,  in  order  that  you 
might  repay  the  debt  to  the 
Holy  Mother  ;  but,  alas  !  she 
has  willed  it  otherwise,  and  we 
must  bow  to  her  decision." 

"  Yes,  Father,  I  also  had 
felt  that  the  Church  had  a 
right  to  claim  me,  had  the 
Almighty  given  me  the  oppor- 
tunity after  my  work  for  France 
was  done." 

Then,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, she  said :  "  Yes,  there  is 
one  last  thing  I  would  ask  you 
to  do  for  me  ;  but  first,  have 
you  a  knife  ?  "  and  on  his 
producing  one,  she  cut  off  a 
curl  of  her  brown  hair  and 
wrapped  it  in  a  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  she  wrote,  "  Adieu, 
Adrienne."  Then  she  gave  it 
to  him,  saying,  "  Will  you  send 
it  at  once  to  this  address  by 
a  sure  hand  ?  "  and  she  made 
him  repeat  the  address  till  she 
was  certain  that  he  would 
remember  it. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  Ger- 
man, who,  unbeknown  to  them, 
had  been  watching  the  scene, 
entered  the  cell  and  hustled 
the  old  priest  out,  despite  his 
protests  and  entreaties  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  stay  to 
the  end.  Once  outside,  he  was 
ordered  to  hand  over  Adrienne's 
last  message,  and  the  official 
seized  it  eagerly.  His  face  fell 


when  he  saw  the  scrap  of  paper 
containing  the  two  pathetic 
words,  and  he  appeared  to  be 
on  the  point  of  tearing  it  up, 
when  the  old  priest,  moved 
beyond  endurance,  burst  out: 
"  Have  you  then  no  bowels  of 
compassion  that  you  would 
destroy  a  dying  girl's  last  mes- 
sage f  Is  that  a  sample  of 
German  Jcultur  f  If  so,  may 
Heaven  have  mercy  on  you, 
for  civilisation  will  have  none." 

The  man  looked  extremely 
embarrassed,  and  twirled  the 
paper  in  his  fingers  uncertainly, 
before  finally  handing  it  back 
with  a  wry  smile,  saying,  "  You 
do  us  an  injustice.  We  also 
have  our  feelings.  I  should 
prefer  that  you  did  not  deliver 
it,  and  I  personally  consider  that 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  do  so. 
But  if  you  insist,  so  be  it." 

Half  an  hour  later  Adrienne 
was  informed  that  she  had  been 
reprieved,  and  would  be  sent 
to  Germany  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  The  first  part  of  this 
statement  was  hardly  correct, 
for  it  eventually  transpired 
that,  being  unable  to  procure 
any  evidence  against  their  pris- 
oner, they  had  gone  through 
the  formalities  of  a  mock  con- 
demnation and  sentence  to 
death  as  a  last  desperate  ex- 
pedient to  break  the  girl's 
resolution. 

But  "  le  Cure"  "  had  already 
started  back  to  Lille,  and  did 
not  hear  of  the  so-called  reprieve 
till  some  weeks  later.  Mean- 
while Adrienne's  message  had 
crossed  the  frontier. 


(To  be  concluded.) 
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A  BY-DAY   WITH   THE   PEKING  DEAG. 


THE  pack  of  the  Peking  Drag 
has  no  pretensions  to  pedigree. 
It  consists,  to  be  exact,  of  a 
pointer,  an  Irish  setter,  a  pseudo- 
whippet,  a  couple  of  terriers, 
and  three  or  four  nondescripts. 
Its  owner  is  M.,  who  hunts  it 
in  winter  twice  a  week  with  an 
occasional  by-day,  and  the  ken- 
nels are  in  his  temple.  Lest 
this  last  statement  should  cause 
surprise,  let  me  haste  to  ex- 
plain that  around  Peking  tem- 
ples are  merely  the  local  sub- 
stitute for  week-end  cottages. 
One  rents  part  or  the  whole, 
and  either  shares  the  premises 
with  the  resident  priests,  or — 
for  a  slightly  larger  considera- 
tion— obtains  complete  posses- 
sion. M.'s,  which  is  of  the 
latter  sort,  stands  a  couple  of 
miles  outside  the  town  on  the 
western  side  in  one  of  the  best 
bits  of  riding  country  to  be 
found  anywhere  near  Peking. 

On  a  bright  frosty  morning 
coming  after  a  snowfall,  which 
had  made  the  country  impass- 
able for  the  previous  week, 
M.'s  invitation  to  come  out  for 
a  run  was  more  than  usually 
welcome.  The  ponies  are  sent 
off  in  charge  of  our  ma-foos, 
with  orders  to  be  at  the  kennels 
by  half-past  two,  and  after  an 
early  lunch  we  start  off  our- 
selves in  a  car.  Once  outside 
the  seclusion  of  the  Legation 
Quarter,  we  plunge  into  the 
dense  traffic  of  one  of  the  long 
thoroughfares  which  intersect 


the  Tartar  City  like  the  lines 
of  a  chess-board.  Progress  is 
slow  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
a  zealous  police  force,  who, 
imbued  with  a  boundless  rever- 
ence for  "  steam  chariots,"  ruth- 
lessly clear  all  other  traffic  aside 
the  moment  they  see  one  above 
the  horizon.  Even  they,  how- 
ever, are  powerless  to  clear  the 
obstruction  which  presently 
brings  us  to  a  standstill,  and 
owes  its  origin  to  a  corpulent 
lady  of  vermilion  cheeks  and 
sky-blue  raiment,  whose  ricksha 
has  collided  with  a  country 
cart.  She  is  firmly  encamped 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  vent- 
ing her  wrath  with  impartial 
vigour  on  the  offending  coolie, 
the  dumfounded  driver,  and 
the  highly  amused  lookers-on 
who  form  a  ring  round  them. 
Not  till  her  shrill  imprecations 
have  subsided  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion can  the  arm  of  the 
law  induce  her  to  move  and 
allow  the  traffic  to  resume  its 
flow. 

The  car  again  creeps  onward, 
and  presently  turns  at  right 
angles  into  a  street  running 
due  north  and  south,  and  end- 
ing, in  the  latter  direction,  in 
one  of  the  gates  which  connect 
the  Tartar  with  the  Chinese 
City.  These  gates,  with  their 
wonderful  blending  of  mass 
with  grace,  are  triumphs  of  ar- 
chitecture. A  cavernous  arch- 
way leads  through  the  wall, 
and  above  it  rises  a  six-storied 
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structure,  solid  and  severe  as 
a  Norman  keep,  till  relieved 
by  the  sweeping  curves  and 
matchless  colours  of  the  Chinese 
four-decker  roof  which  sur- 
mounts it. 

Inside  the  archway  the  crush 
grows  terrific.  Men  on  foot 
and  on  horse,  rickshas,  porters, 
water-carts,  barrows,  and  those 
handsome  mule-drawn  vehicles 
(half-way  between  a  Boman 
chariot  and  an  old  English 
gig)  which  are  known  as  "  Pe- 
king Carts,"  cram  the  narrow 
space,  and  make  it  almost  im- 
possible to  move.  Inch  by 
inch,  however,  we  squeeze  our 
way,  and,  having  crossed 
the  semi-lune  that  lies  just 
beyond  and  serves  as  a  pot- 
tery market,  pass  through  a 
second  gateway  into  the  Chi- 
nese City.  This  arrangement 
of  gates  set  a  few  yards  apart 
and  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  is,  by  the  way,  a  Chinese 
contrivance  for  the  confusion 
of  evil  spirits  who,  being  noto- 
riously incapable  of  turning  a 
right-angled  corner,  are  by  this 
means  prevented  from  entering 
the  city. 

Another  turn  to  the  west- 
ward, and  a  few  minutes  wind- 
ing through  devious  hutungs, 
brings  us  out  on  to  a  straight 
stretch  of  road  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  city  walls.  On 
our  right  as  we  drove  along  it 
was  a  frozen  moat  crowded 
with  Chinese  children  sliding 
on  the  ice  or  skating  on  the 
queer-shaped  skates  of  the  coun- 
try, which  are  made  in  the 
form  of  a  flat-iron.  On  our 


left,  a  foot  or  two  lower  than 
the  modern  road,  ran  the  old 
sandy  track  to  which  the  coun- 
try carts  are  nowadays  rele- 
gated, and  along  which  a  string 
of  them  were  now  labouring, 
drawn  by  long  teams  of  mules, 
and  bumping  over  ruts  half  up 
to  their  axles. 

At  the  end  of  this  long 
straight  stretch,  lined  on  each 
side  with  acacias,  the  road 
crosses  the  track  of  the  rail- 
way running  southward  to  the 
Yangtze  river,  and  northward 
to  its  distant  terminus  on  the 
edge  of  the  Gobi  Desert.  No 
trains  bound  for  that  Ultima 
Thule  of  China  passed  at  the 
moment,  and  we  saw  only  a 
stationary  engine  standing  in 
a  siding  and  belching  out  clouds 
of  white  smoke  into  the  still 
clear  air. 

Passing  a  twelve-tiered  pa- 
goda, proportioned  like  the 
Tower  of  Pisa,  we  found  our- 
selves presently  driving  along 
the  bottom  of  a  trench  some 
eight  to  ten  feet  deep.  The 
fact  was,  that  we  were  now  in 
the  region  of  the  "  loess,"  that 
amazingly  fine  and  friable  soil 
stretching  for  hundreds  of  miles 
from  Peking,  which  it  plagues 
at  frequent  intervals  with  the 
most  horrible  dust-storms.  The 
feet  of  generations  of  men  and 
beasts  wending  towards  the 
capital  through  the  loess  plain 
have  worn  down  the  roads  to 
an  astonishing  depth,  so  that, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  the  sur- 
rounding country  has  become 
a  network  of  trenches  along 
which  one  rides  between  minia- 
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ture  cliffs  with  nothing  visible 
but  the  sky  overhead. 

The  few  houses  which  stand 
along  the  road  are  perched  up 
on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  led 
up  to  by  flights  of  rough  stone 
steps,  many  of  which  by  the 
carvings  on  them  are  betrayed 
as  second-hand  tombstones — 
not  an  unnatural  economy  in 
a  country  where  stone  is  as 
rare  as  graves  are  abundant. 

Here  and  there,  for  some  not 
very  obvious  reason,  the  road 
rises  again  to  the  general  level, 
and  at  one  such  place  we  passed 
by  a  Taoist  temple.  The  temple 
itself  was  almost  hidden  by 
the  high  surrounding  wall,  but 
in  front  of  the  entrance  stood 
a  very  beautiful  pi-lo.  The 
peculiar  Chinese  invention 
which  goes  by  this  name  is  so 
marked  and  charming  a  feature 
of  Peking  scenery  that  I  may 
well  spare  it  a  word  of  descrip- 
tion. It  is  a  highly  elaborate 
structure  built  in  one  plane, 
its  thickness  hardly  exceeding 
that  of  its  individual  timbers. 
It  serves  in  general  as  a  sort  of 
commemorative  arch,  though 
often  it  has  no  raison  d'etre  in 
particular,  and  is  erected  simply 
as  a  thing  of  beauty.  You 
find  it  standing  at  the  entrance 
to  a  temple,  at  the  gate  to  a 
palace,  in  the  centre  of  a  street 
in  Peking,  or  even  occasionally 
in  front  of  a  private  house.  In 
the  last  case  it  has  probably 
been  put  up  by  the  subscrip- 
tions of  neighbours  as  a  token 
of  their  esteem  for  the  occupant, 
this  singular  mark  of  honour 
being  most  commonly  bestowed 


on  widowed  ladies  who  have 
proved  their  devotion  to  the 
memory  of  the  "  old  'un  "  by 
rejecting  subsequent  suitors. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  such 
as  the  exquisite  marble  pi-lo 
which  is  one  of  the  glories  of 
the  Summer  Palace,  the  struc- 
ture is  entirely  of  wood.  Four 
large  masts,  planted  in  a  row 
and  buttressed  by  poles,  are 
crossed  by  massive  architraves 
so  as  to  form  three  arches,  of 
which  the  central  one  is  slightly 
the  highest  and  widest.  This 
makes  the  base  for  a  super- 
structure of  exceedingly  intri- 
cate timbering,  keyed  together 
in  a  highly  ingenious  fashion, 
and  bristling  with  carved  beam- 
ends  and  cross-bits.  The  prin- 
cipal beams  are  cut  up  in 
panels,  each  of  which  serves  as 
a  frame  for  a  miniature  painted 
landscape,  and  sometimes  a 
slab  of  marble  is  let  into  the 
centre.  The  pi-lo  is  roofed  by 
a  descending  series  of  curly 
gables  covered  with  blue  and 
green  tiles,  and  the  whole  is 
patterned  in  brilliant  colours 
and  resplendent  with  gold-leaf 
dragons.  As  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal pi-los  in  and  about  Peking 
exist  in  the  palaces  and  other 
parts  of  the  Imperial  domains, 
they  are  becoming  sadly  dere- 
lict, the  tiles  gradually  loos- 
ening and  the  paint  peeling 
off  in  a  truly  regrettable 
manner. 

We  presently  turned  off  the 
main  road  along  a  sandy  track, 
and  the  chauffeur  running  the 
car  up  a  short  steep  slope, 
pulled  up  in  front  of  M.'s 
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temple.  We  found  M.  himself 
and  a  few  other  Englishmen 
waiting  in  the  temple  court- 
yard, the  ma-foos  and  the 
ponies  outside,  and  the  pack 
clambering  and  scrambling  at 
the  high  wooden  doors  of  the 
kennels.  A  bottle  of  aniseed 
was  produced,  and  the  drag 
duly  prepared.  The  business 
of  trailing  it  was  entrusted  to 
a  ma-foo,  a  gentleman  distin- 
guished above  his  fellows  by  a 
pair  of  English  riding-breeches 
— the  cast-off  raiment  of  his 
master — which  he  wore  some- 
what incongruously  above  a 
pair  of  blue  Chinese  slippers 
lined  with  white  fur.  The  line 
had  been  chosen  in  advance 
by  a  member  of  the  hunt,  who 
now  started  off  with  the  ma-foo 
and  disappeared  along  one  of 
the  sunken  roads.  They  were 
given  five  minutes  to  get  clear, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
pack  were  loosed,  and  we  got 
on  our  ponies  and  followed 
along  the  road. 

The  first  obstacle  we  met 
with  was  not  on  the  programme 
of  the  day,  for  in  turning  a 
corner  of  the  sunken  road  we 
ran  straight  into  a  wedding. 
A  red  palanquin  of  enormous 
proportions,  with  fine  brocade 
hangings  and  a  large  golden 
ball  on  top,  carried  by  twenty- 
four  bearers,  was  proceeding 
along  the  narrow  track,  sur- 
rounded by  a  troop  of  men  and 
boys  in  gala  dress  carrying 
flags,  paper  lanterns,  red  lac- 
quered boxes  (containing  the 
presents),  and  enormous  gilt 
drums.  The  road  was  almost 


entirely  blocked  by  this  bril- 
liant cortege,  and  it  was  with 
some  considerable  difficulty  that 
we  squeezed  our  way  past, 
much  to  the  discomfiture  of 
the  bearers,  and  probably  to 
the  vast  entertainment  of  the 
lady  inside,  whose  retinue,  gor- 
geously arrayed  in  scarlet  coats 
and  high  -  plumed  hats,  con- 
tinued to  line  the  road  for  a 
good  hundred  yards  beyond. 

The  sunken  road  leading  us 
out  on  to  an  open  hillside,  the 
pack  were  laid  on  the  trail, 
and  were  soon  well  away.  The 
scent  was  good,  and  the  dogs 
(we  call  them  so  out  of  respect 
for  their  nobler  brethren)  ran 
hard  for  a  mile  or  more  with- 
out checking.  The  line  took 
us  across  fields  either  recently 
ploughed,  or  sown  with  spring 
crops  just  appearing  above- 
ground.  In  this  part  of  the 
country  divisions  between  fields 
hardly  exist,  consisting  at  most 
of  very  low  banks,  and  the 
natural  obstacles  we  had  to 
cope  with  were  a  few  sunken 
roads  and  the  "  made  "  jumps 
— ditches,  earth  banks,  and  reed 
fences — specially  constructed  for 
the  hunt. 

Our  first  check  took  place  at 
the  edge  of  a  thick  plantation 
of  pines,  which,  from  the 
glimpses  one  caught  of  clusters 
of  gravestones  rising  among 
the  tree-trunks,  was  evidently 
a  family  burial-ground.  The 
pack  showed  themselves  hope- 
lessly at  fault,  and  had  clearly 
overshot  the  line,  so  the  master 
cast  back,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
"  Bonald,"  the  pointer,  picked 
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up  the  scent,  and  went  off 
again  with  the  pack  streaming 
behind  him.  A  hard  gallop 
of  five  minutes  brought  us  to 
a  frozen  canal.  Along  its 
bank  a  string  of  camels  was 
passing,  loaded  with  baskets 
of  coal,  which  they  were  bring- 
ing into  Peking  from  the  dis- 
tant coal-mines  of  Shansi.  Their 
drivers  stopped  and  gaped  with 
astonishment  at  the  field  gallop- 
ing past  them,  while  the  beasts 
themselves  reared  their  necks 
and  gazed  at  the  strange  appari- 
tion from  under  their  drooping 
lids  with  an  expression  of 
blended  surprise  and  disgust, 
which  gave  one  just  the  im- 
pression of  a  number  of  elderly 
dowagers  whose  feelings  have 
been  mortally  shocked.  The 
effect  of  this  was  highly  ridicu- 
lous, for  the  great  Mongolian 
camel  in  his  winter  kit  is,  at 
the  best  of  times,  a  laughable- 
looking  creature,  with  his  two 
tufted  humps  sticking  up 
through  his  saddle,  his  pre- 
posterous fringe  hanging  down 
from  his  neck,  and  his  baggy 
trousers  of  fleece  ending  off 
sharp  at  the  knee.  A  baby 
camel  who  formed  one  of  the 
party,  and  was  attached  by 
a  rope  to  his  mother's  tail, 
was  terrified  out  of  his  wits 
by  the  sight  of  the  galloping 
ponies,  and  was  narrowly  saved 
by  his  master  from  finding  a 
watery  grave  in  the  canal. 

Near  the  point  where  we  met 
with  the  camels  a  bridge  crossed 
the  canal,  and  the  pack  were 
divided  in  mind  as  to  which 
bank  to  follow.  However,  the 


camelmen,  who  by  now  had 
recovered  their  wits,  told  us 
that  they  had  seen  the  layer 
of  the  drag  go  over  the  bridge 
and  ride  on  in  the  direction 
of  a  ruined  temple  which  stood 
among  the  trees  a  mile  or  two 
distant.  Our  huntsman,  armed 
with  a  bugle,  collected  the 
scattering  pack,  and  soon  they 
had  found  the  scent  and  were 
running  hard  towards  the  tem- 
ple. Unfortunately,  before  go- 
ing far,  we  came  on  a  family 
of  half-grown  pigs  rootling  in 
a  field  of  stubble.  Promptly 
the  pack  split,  and  while  Eonald 
and  a  few  of  the  stalwarts  held 
loyally  to  the  scent,  the  rest, 
surrendering  to  their  primitive 
instincts,  went  after  the  living 
quarry.  A  furious  skelter  en- 
sued, the  little  black  pigs  run- 
ning hard  for  a  neighbouring 
farm,  the  dogs  in  hot  pursuit, 
and  the  master  and  huntsmen 
chasing  behind  and  harrying 
the  rogues  with  lash  and  tongue. 
Only  one  of  the  pigs  failed  to 
save  his  bacon,  and  he,  poor 
fellow,  soon  had  the  pack  on 
top  of  him,  with  a  terrier  fast 
to  each  ear,  and  the  rest  of 
them  worrying  any  odd  por- 
tions of  his  tough  little  person. 
A  few  shrewd  cuts  of  the  lash 
soon  restored  his  tormentors 
to  their  sense  of  duty  ;  and 
though  we  left  him  still  squeal- 
ing blue  murder,  it  was  clear 
from  the  nimble  way  in  which 
he  joined  his  companions  that 
he  was  not  seriously  hurt.  The 
chief  damage  done  was  to  the 
feelings  of  our  master  of  hounds, 
who  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
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was  mercilessly  besieged   with 
demands  for  a  trotter! 

One  more  sharp  burst  brought 
the  run£tojan  end.  While  we 
rested  our  ponies  the  pack  was 
rewarded  with  a  dead  rabbit, 
produced  from  the  pocket  of 
one  of  the  ma-foos^  which  they 
quickly  broke  up  in  the  most 
approved  fashion.  The  finish 
was  near  to  the  ruined  temple, 
which,  with  its  surroundings, 
made  one  of  those  fascinating 
bits  of  colour  which  give  pecu- 
liar charm  to  the  rather  flat 
landscapes  round  Peking.  A 
dry  torrent-bed  ran  round  the 
base  of  the  slight  mound  on 
which  the  temple  was  built, 
and  the  pink-washed  wall  sur- 
rounding the  temple  grounds 
rose  straight  out  of  a  welter 
of  water-worn  boulders  and 
pebbles.  Seen  over  the  top  of 
the  yellow-tiled  coping  of  the 
wall — the  imperial  yellow  pecu- 
liar to  the  old  emperors'  prop- 
erties— the  gable -ends  of  the 
temple  buildings  peeped  out 
from  among  the  higher  branches 
of  some  ancient  junipers,  the 
blue  and  green  tiles  blending 
in  a  perfect  harmony  with  the 
emerald  foliage,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  whole  enhanced  by  a 
background  of  wintry  blue  sky. 
The  Western  Hills,  now  no 
more  than  a  few  miles  away, 
were  settling  to  sleep  in  the 
dying  sunshine,  every  fold  out- 
lined in  deep  shadow.  A  glint 
of  tiled  roofs  on  a  solitary  foot- 
hill away  to  the  northward, 
with  a  silvery  expanse  of  lake 
as  its  foot,  marked  the  site  of 
the  Summer  Palace,  that  love- 


liest pleasaunce  built  on  the 
"  Hill  of  Ten  Thousand  Vir- 
tues "  to  replace  the  destruction 
of  1860,  and  now  in  its  turn 
abandoned  and  empty.  The 
hillside  in  front  of  us  used  to 
contain  the  imperial  deer  chase 
reserved  for  the  emperors'  hunt- 
ings; and  yet  another  relic  of 
the  Manchu  days  is  a  group 
of  buildings  not  far  from  our 
halting-place,  which,  at  em- 
perors' burials,  served  as  a 
mortuary  chapel  for  lodging  the 
coffin  overnight  at  the  end  of 
the  first  day's  journey  from 
Peking  to  the  distant  Western 
Tombs. 

Tombs  of  one  sort  or  another 
are  the  dominant  note  in  a 
Peking  landscape.  The  Chinese 
dead  are  not  herded  together 
in  dismal  cemeteries,  but  buried 
out  in  the  open  fields,  every 
man  in  his  own  plot  of  ground. 
The  entire  countryside  is  dotted 
thickly  with  graves,  breaking 
at  every  step  the  ploughman's 
furrows.  The  great  majority 
are  nothing  but  earthen  mounds 
rising  a  foot  or  two  above  the 
level  of  the  ground,  sometimes 
scattered  singly,  sometimes  in 
a  bunch  of  a  score  or  more, 
protected  by  a  crescent-shaped 
bank,  where  the  head  of  a 
family  lies  among  his  descen- 
dants, his  grave  distinguished 
from  theirs  by  a  slightly  loftier 
mound.  These  are  the  graves 
of  the  ordinary  peasant,  but  a 
corpse  of  any  importance  is 
surmounted  by  some  sort  of 
stone  monument,  the  common- 
est form  being  a  plain  dome 
which  is  frequently  painted  red. 
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The  country  through  which  we 
were  hunting  contains  a  goodly 
number  of  tombs  of  dukes  and 
relatives  of  the  former  reigning 
family.  Some  are  beautiful 
buildings  in  walled  enclosures 
planted  with  evergreen  trees 
with  lodges  outside,  where  the 
living  descendants  spend  a  few 
days  every  spring  and  autumn 
when  they  come  to  perform 
their  ancestor  -  worship.  One 
of  the  finest  of  these,  where 
several  princesses  lie  buried,  is 
surrounded  by  the  houses  of 
Bannermen  of  the  Imperial 
Banner,  whose  halberds  stand 
in  rows  in  the  porch  which 
gives  entrance  to  the  tomb. 
In  contrast  to  these  carefully- 
tended  sepulchres,  stand  the 
derelict  graves  of  men  whose 
line  has  died  out,  so  that  no 
one  exists  to  perform  the  pious 
rites  which  are  the  prime  duty 
of  every  Chinaman.  These 
emblems  of  human  vanity  lie 
scattered  among  the  bare  fields, 
their  walls  broken  down,  and 
the  cypresses  felled  by  the 
ever -needy  peasantry.  Often 
the  only  surviving  signs  of 
what  once  were  fine  mauso- 
leums are  the  curious  "  ances- 
tral tablets  "  which  are  set  up 
in  rows  in  front  of  the  tombs 
of  the  mighty.  The  typical 
form  of  these  is  a  giant  tortoise 
(symbol  of  deathlessness)  carry- 
ing on  his  back  a  tall  upright 
slab,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
high,  inscribed  with  the  ances- 
tral record,  and  carved  in  relief 
with  a  design  of  intertwined 
dragons.  On  our  ride  home- 
wards we  passed  several  of 


these  strange  -  looking  shapes 
rising  white  and  solitary  among 
the  ploughed  fields,  which  had 
swallowed  all  trace  of  the  graves 
of  the  men  whose  history 
was  recorded  on  the  worn 
marble. 

By  the  time  we  came  to 
the  city  gate  it  was  already 
growing  dark,  and  we  exchanged 
our  ponies  for  rickshas.  Biding 
in  the  streets  of  the  town  when 
the  thermometer  passes  freez- 
ing-point is  made  unpleasantly 
dangerous  by  the  Pekinese 
mania  for  watering  the  roads, 
and  so  covering  them  with  a 
sheeting  of  ice.  No  city  in 
the  world  is,  I  suppose,  so 
liberally  watered.  Thousands 
of  coolies  are  employed  cease- 
lessly on  the  job,  working  in 
couples,  and  armed  with  huge 
tubs  and  long-handled  scoops 
of  basket-work  with  which  they 
sluice  the  water  with  no  little 
skill  among  the  feet  of  the 
passers-by.  The  tubs  are  re- 
plenished from  the  ubiquitous 
water-barrows,  which  in  turn 
are  filled  from  the  open  wells 
which  exist  at  intervals  along 
the  side  walks. 

By  the  time  we  entered  the 
Tartar  City  the  street  lamps 
were  lit.  In  their  flickering 
light  we  caught  passing  glimpses 
of  the  interiors  of  all  kinds  of 
shops.  Here  was  a  cofnn- 
maker's  full  of  great  baulks  of 
timber,  and  tiers  of  ready-made 
coffins  of  huge  dimensions  and 
curious  lines,  with  stacks  of 
cumbersome  red-painted  poles 
ready  for  the  shoulders  of  the 
bearers.  The  next-door  shop 
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was,  by  chance,  that  of  a 
wedding  purveyor,  the  fitful 
rays  of  whose  lamp  lit  up 
rows  of  large  gilded  drums,  red 
lacquered  boxes,  and  all  the 
glittering  paraphernalia  of  a 
Chinese  bridal  procession.  Out 
in  the  streets  the  hawkers  were 
still  plying,  crying  their  wares 
with  the  help  of  the  various 
instruments  —  gongs,  drums, 
jew's-harps,  castanets,  and  a 
dozen  other  implements  of  noise 
— which  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent trades  of  the  Peking 
street  seller.  Frozen  ricksha- 
runners,  waiting  for  fares,  cow- 
ered inside  their  rickshas  to 


get  what  protection  they  could 
from  the  icy  cold,  and  beggars 
in  nothing  but  sacking,  and 
little  enough  of  that,  ran  along 
by  our  sides  whining  for  alms, 
and  muttering  the  eternal 
" laoyeh, laoyeh."  1 

A  twenty-minutes'  run  brings 
us  to  the  wide  glacis  which, 
since  the  days  of  the  siege, 
surrounds  the  Legation  Quarter, 
and  diving  through  a  gateway 
in  the  bastioned,  loopholed 
wall,  we  arrive  back  in  our 
own  little  patch  of  England, 
which  lies  so  strangely  in  the 
heart  of  this  great  Chinese  city. 
G.  E.  H. 


1  Lit.,  "  old  man,  old  man,"  actually  a  form  of  respectful  address. 
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A  STUDY  IN  GREEK 


BY   SALTERE. 


HE  was  a  quiet  inoffensive 
individual,  and  his  name  was 
Harry  Fitzwarren.  Fitzwarren 
has  a  warlike  sound,  and  speaks 
of  times  when  Norman  warriors 
crossed  the  treacherous  sea  in 
clumsy  ships,  planted  them- 
selves firmly  on  the  barbarous 
shore,  and  carved  out  a  heri- 
tage from  among  the  lands  of 
the  ancient  Hibernians. 

But  the  race  had  not  been 
improved  by  their  sojourn  in 
the  damp  and  enervating  at- 
mosphere of  the  conquered  Pale. 
And  Harry  came  near  to  being 
a  degenerate.  There  was  a 
letter  written  about  him  once, 
anonymously,  that  probably 
sums  him  up  pretty  accur- 
ately. For  long  months  it  was 
overlooked,  and  discovered  only 
after  the  events  related  in  this 
tale.  "  He  does  not  know  one 
end  of  a  revolver  from  an- 
other," the  writer  said,  "  and 
has  been  connected  with  what 
one  might  call  the  academic, 
not  the  military  side  of  this 
new  political  movement." 

His  connection  with  the  aca- 
demic side  of  the  movement, 
however,  had  led  him  on  more 
than  one  occasion  to  air  his 
opinions  in  public-houses  and 
other  places  of  resort ;  and 
maybe  more  active  and  ener- 
getic exponents  of  the  new 
Republicanism  had  conceived 


the  idea  of  putting  his  enthu- 
siasm to  profit.  Even  if  he 
were  not  exactly  framed  for 
the  part  of  a  combatant,  they 
could  make  him  very  useful 
as  a  spy  or  a  tale-bearer,  and 
even  better  still,  as  a  scapegoat 
for  some  one  more  eminent  in 
the  rolls  of  the  party  who 
might  happen  to  get  into  trouble 
with  authority. 

What  mattered  it  to  them, 
once  he  had  served  his  purpose, 
that  he  should  adorn  a  cage 
and  gaze  on  vacancy,  or  that 
perhaps  some  worse  thing  should 
befall  him !  He  fell  a  victim 
to  their  sly  insinuating  wiles, 
boasted  of  his  new-found  call- 
ing, looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  he  should  play  a  large 
part  in  the  annals  of  yet  one 
more  mushroom  State,  and 
grind  the  faces  of  its  former 
rulers. 

Harry  enjoyed  his  rdle  for 
six  months  in  almost  complete 
quiet.  He  was  nominally  a 
soldier  in  the  Eepublican  Army, 
and  drilled  surreptitiously  with 
his  comrades  on  smooth  spaces 
in  the  open  valleys  between 
the  hills.  After  this  he  swag- 
gered about  the  streets  of  the 
little  town,  and  imagined  that 
he  was  making  a  huge  impres- 
sion upon  the  ardent  supporters 
of  Sinn  Fein  among  the  fairer 
sex. 
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At  that  time  the  "  military  " 
had  not  turned  their  attention 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Fitz- 
warren's  home.  The  comman- 
dant in  charge  at  Owl  had  seen 
as  many  wars  as  he  thought 
enough  for  a  lifetime,  and 
desired  peace  rather  than  a 
sword.  But  a  time  came  when 
another  commandant  reigned 
in  his  stead,  among  whose 
virtues  persistency  was  not  the 
least.  His  name  was  De  B aril- 
Ion,  or  Barillon  for  short.  The 
rank  and  file  pronounced  it  in 
a  number  of  strange  ways,  all 
intelligible,  but  none  correct. 
Strange  irony  of  fate  that  the 
ancestors  of  Fitzwarren,  Fitz- 
gibbon,  Fitzgerald,  and  hosts 
of  others  to  whose  prejudice  he 
came  into  their  midst,  should 
have  hailed,  as  Barillon's  did, 
from  France. 

Whatever  may  have  been 
the  services  which  Fitzwarren 
rendered  to  the  Sinn  Fein 
cause,  it  is  certain  that  his 
activities  on  their  behalf  did 
not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
more  eager  members  of  the 
Loyalist  party  among  the  pop- 
ulation. Anonymous  letter- 
writing  was  at  that  time  an 
art  much  cultivated  through- 
out the  Emerald  Isle ;  and 
among  the  anonymous  letters 
received  on  a  day  by  one  of 
the  great  ones  who  regulated 
the  doings  of  the  detachment 
commander  at  Owl  Fort  was 
a  fairly  lengthy  description  of 
Harry  Fitzwarren  and  his 
friends,  their  aims  and  occupa- 
tions. What  it  said  was  not 
in  his  favour,  though  the  writer 
purported  to  have  been  quite 


uninspired  by  malice  or  an- 
tagonism towards  the  subject 
of  the  communication,  and  to 
have  acted  solely  in  accordance 
with  a  desire  "  to  aid  the  law 
and  to  stop  the  misery  that 
the  Sinn  Fein  gang  are  bringing 
on  the  people." 

If  the  anonymous  letter  was 
not  very  clear  in  its  details, 
the  order  which  it  brought 
forth  was  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully obscure  :  "  Search  and 
interview  Nora  Flannery  five 
six  Wolfe  Tone  Street  who 
gave  information.  Arrest  owner 
of  house  AAA." 

Nora  Flannery  had  never 
been  heard  of.  It  was  not 
certain  whether  five  six  Wolfe 
Tone  Street  meant  fifty-six,  or 
houses  five  and  six.  It  was 
against  regulations  to  search 
women.  There  was  no  record 
of  any  one  having  given  in- 
formation against  the  owner 
of  either  houses  five  and  six 
or  house  fifty-six  Wolfe  Tone 
Street.  At  last,  in  an  anti- 
quated file,  compiled  by  the 
commandant  who  had  laboured 
for  peace,  and  not  very  often 
consulted  by  his  more  go-ahead 
successors,  mention  was  found 
of  a  certain  Harry  Fitzwarren, 
who  had  (  been  imprisoned  on 
suspicion  about  six  months 
before,  and  subsequently  re- 
leased by  the  benevolent  Gov- 
ernment of  the  mother  country. 
He  was  described  as  a  "  harm- 
less idiot,"  and  this  crushing 
summary  of  his  character  was 
the  sole  vengeance  meted  out 
to  him  by  the  leniency  of  the 
powers  that  be. 

Barillon  was  not  long,  how- 
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ever,  in  solving  the  problem  to 
his  satisfaction.  It  was  de- 
cided that  Nora  Flannery  lived 
at  56  Wolfe  Tone  Street,  and 
being  herself  a  Loyalist,  had 
given  information  against  the 
owner,  who  was  not.  56  Wolfe 
Tone  Street  could,  of  course, 
be  found,  and  the  gods  being 
auspicious,  the  owner  and  Miss 
Nora  Flannery,  provided  always 
that  some  mistake  had  not  been 
made,  either  at  the  place  of 
origin  in  the  compiling,  or  in 
transmission  through  the  tele- 
phone, or  in  translation  of  the 
cipher  in  which  the  message 
was  shrouded. 

The  proper  interpretation  of 
the  message  must  therefore  be, 
"  Search  the  house.  Interview 
Nora  Flannery.  Arrest  the 
owner."  Supposing  that  they 
found  the  right  house,  how 
were  they  to  secure  a  separate 
interview  with  Miss  Flannery 
without  arousing  the  suspicions 
of  the  owner,  in  which  case  it 
was  probable  that  the  well- 
affected  lady,  who  was  the 
author  of  the  information, 
would  ultimately  be  shot,  or  at 
least  shorn  of  her  hair  by  the 
seditious  inmates. 

If  the  right  house  could  be 
discovered,  some  means  must 
be  found  to  see  Nora  Flannery 
first,  to  hear  what  she  had  to 
say  about  the  owner  and  his 
doings,  next  to  search  and,  if 
necessary,  arrest  the  owner. 

Then,  of  course,  there  were 
the  police  ;  they  might  know 
the  number  of  the  house  and 
who  lived  there,  so  it  was 
decided  that  when  the  search- 
party  set  out  they  should  pass 


the  police  barracks  on  their 
way,  and  see  whether  the 
senior  members  of  that  institu- 
tion could  throw  any  light  on 
the  subject. 

It  was  a  cruel  night.  A 
biting  wind  blew  from  the 
east ;  snow  had  fallen  during 
the  day,  and  the  frost-bound 
roads  were  like  ice  to  walk  on. 
It  was  probable,  therefore,  that 
few  people  would  be  about  in 
the  streets.  The  search-party 
clattered  and  murmured  as  they 
fell  in,  and  then  an  unearthly 
silence  reigned  in  the  stone- 
paved  barrack  square  of  the 
fortress,  and  only  the  muffled 
voices  of  the  commanders  were 
heard  conferring  together  in 
the  deepest  of  undertones.  They 
passed  out  of  the  great  gate 
and  down  the  precipitous  hill 
that  led  to  the  main  street  of 
the  town,  in  two  long  files  on 
each  side  of  the  road.  It 
needed  only  ten  minutes  to 
reach  the  scene  of  the  intended 
search  ;  but  the  officer  in  com- 
mand, who  happened  to  be 
our  old  friend  Wynterfold,  as 
he  was  not  certain  of  the 
identity  of  the  house,  decided 
that  it  would  be  as  well  to 
consult  the  police  authorities 
before  embarking  definitely  on 
his  enterprise.  This  necessi- 
tated waking  up  two  very 
sleepy  officials,  from  whom  not 
a  word  of  useful  information 
could  be  extracted,  before  he 
found  the  right  one,  who  seemed 
to  be  the  only  man  there  able 
to  tell  him  anything  about  the 
inhabitants  of  No.  56  Wolfe 
Tone  Street. 

About     No.     57      he      was 
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eloquent.  The  owner  of  that 
house  was  a  Loyalist.  He  was 
sixty-three  years  old.  He  had 
three  sons,  all  of  whom  had 
served  in  the  Army.  One,  who 
had  been  a  sergeant  in  the 
Ministers,  was  killed  early  in 
the  war ;  of  the  two  others 
who  still  lived,  one  was  in  the 
Inniskilling  Dragoons,  and  the 
other  was  employed  by  a  com- 
mercial house  in  Liverpool. 
And  a  great  many  other  par- 
ticulars. Wynterfold  listened 
to  this  long  narration  rather 
impatiently  ;  but  he  knew  that 
an  Irishman  must  have  his 
say,  and  so  desisted  from  in- 
terrupting. 

Patience  was  rewarded  at 
last,  and  when  his  informant 
had  finished  with  the  O'Donou- 
ghues — that  was  the  name  of 
the  Loyalists — he  went  on  to 
the  Fitz  warrens.  They  were 
undoubtedly  the  occupiers  of 
No.  56,  though  as  to  whether 
they  were  the  owners  he  was 
unable  to  state  anything  de- 
finite. They  were,  he  believed, 
silly  quarrelsome  people,  though 
hardly,  it  would  seem,  worth 
his  serious  attention  ;  for,  apart 
from  the  evil  effects  of  their 
gossiping,  nothing  of  a  serious 
nature  was  to  be  expected  from 
such  fatuous  idiots. 

Half  dissatisfied  that  he  had 
not  trusted  to  his  own  initia- 
tive and  gone  straight  to  the 
house,  Wynterfold  led  his  men 
back  in  the  original  direction, 
regretting  that  he  had  gone  so 
far  out  of  his  way  to  gain  so 
small  an  object.  The  door  of 
No.  56  stood  straight  in  front 
of  them  as  they  came  down 


the  lane  that  led  from  the 
police  barracks. 

There  was  a  dark  passage  at 
the  side,  however,  and  the 
double  doors,  which  were  only 
bolted  on  the  inside  and  not 
locked  with  a  padlock,  easily 
yielded  to  pressure  without 
making  much  noise. 

What  others  might  attempt 
with  indifference,  they  must 
succeed  in  doing  without  creat- 
ing a  stir,  silent  in  their  move- 
ments, wary  of  their  footfalls, 
coming  upon  their  unsuspecting 
prey  with  artifice  so  carefully 
designed  as  to  eliminate  all 
possibility  of  their  victim's 
escaping  unseen.  Knowing 
from  experience  that  the  noise 
of  their  steps  as  they  marched 
down  the  street  had  often 
before  spread  the  alarm  of 
their  coming  and  brought  warn- 
ing to  the  people  whom  they 
sought,  the  detachment  com- 
mander had  arranged  that  on 
this  particular  night  the  mem- 
bers of  the  search-party  should 
wear  shoes  with  soles  of  india- 
rubber  :  not  that  such  a  mea- 
sure excluded  every  chance  of 
their  making  some  tumult  that 
would  upset  their  plans,  for  a 
soldier  in  fighting  order  can 
scarcely  be  considered  suitably 
equipped  for  the  work  of  a 
policeman. 

However,  they  got  down  the 
passage  and  into  what  might 
have  been  called  euphemistic- 
ally a  garden,  though  it  was  in 
reality  a  rambling  collection  of 
little  plots  with  shrubs,  wind- 
ing paths,  barns,  pig-sties,  lum- 
ber-sheds, cart-houses — a  night- 
mare of  confusion,  and  all 
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encircled  by  an  old  mouldy 
wall  that  was  as  high  as  twenty 
feet  in  some  places  and  as 
low  as  seven  in  others,  beyond 
which  there  were  other  collec- 
tions of  buildings  and  enclosures 
with  palings  and  barricades  in 
every  direction.  Think  what  a 
favourable  background  this  con- 
glomeration would  provide  for 
a  drama  in  twentieth-century 
Ireland. 

While  the  soldiers  were  en- 
gaged in  effecting  an  entrance 
into  the  back  premises  of  No. 
56,  a  very  animated  family 
conclave  was  in  progress  inside 
the  house.  The  same  morning 
that  the  order  for  the  search 
had  reached  the  detachment 
commander  at  the  fort,  the 
Fitzwarren  family  had  been 
disturbed  by  the  information 
that  a  certain  leader  of  re- 
bellion, formerly  a  habitue*  of 
their  home,  was  dissatisfied  by 
the  efforts  of  Harry  Fitzwarren 
on  behalf  of  the  cause,  and 
meditated  bringing  him  before 
a  court  of  justice.  On  a  certain 
evening  rather  less  than  a  week 
before,  Harry  had  been  out  for 
one  of  his  usual  jaunts,  and 
during  the  carouse  in  which  he 
had  taken  part  had  employed 
even  less  than  his  usual  dis- 
cretion. To  put  it  bluntly,  he 
had  allowed  himself  to  be 
"  pumped  "  by  a  member  of 
the  forces  of  the  Crown,  and 
as  the  agents  of  Sinn  Fein  were 
everywhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, it  was  not  long  before 
the  facts  came  to  the  ears 
of  their  chief  representative. 
Harry  Fitzwarren,  he  decided, 
had  become  rather  a  danger 


than  a  support  to  the  Sinn 
Fein  cause,  and  summary 
measures  must  be  taken  that 
their  designs  should  not  again 
be  jeopardised  by  being  placed 
in  such  unsafe  keeping.  Though 
it  was  unlikely  that  their  plans 
to  arrest  the  offender  had  been 
matured  as  early  as  that  even- 
ing, Harry  and  his  two  sisters 
were  engaged  in  discussing  the 
probability  of  a  raid  by  the 
representatives  of  the  green 
army  with  a  seriousness  be- 
tokening their  conviction  that 
it  would  take  place  in  the  near 
future. 

"  Ye  had  a  right  to  stand 
up  to  Pat  O'Eeilly  and  face 
him  like  a  man,  and  not  be 
slinkin'  away  into  corners  the 
way  ye  do  ;  it's  the  quiet  lads 
like  yerself  that  they  do  make 
their  tools,  and  when  they're 
done  with  them  fire  them  out 
on  the  rubbitch  heap,"  Ger- 
aldine,  the  elder  sister,  was 
saying. 

"  Sure  I  mightn't  mind  Pat 
O'Beilly  at  all,"  replied  Harry, 
"  and  he  only  a  brave  patriot 
like  the  rest  of  us.  It's  not 
him  that'd  be  coming  to  take 
me,  but  the  brutal  soldiery, 
the  curse  o'  hell  on  the  foreign 
hirelings.  He  and  I  are  lookin' 
for  the  wan  thing — a  free  Ire- 
land. We'll  get  on  fine  to- 
gether yet,  never  you  fear." 

"  Well,  sure,  if  that's  your 
opinyon,  why  wouldn't  you 
take  your  gun  in  your  hand 
and  go  out  with  the  bhoys 
when  they  were  waitin'  to  take 
the  bulls  below  at  Gipsy's 
well." 

The  "  bulls  "  was  the  term 
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which  Miss  Fitzwarren  and  her 
like  frequently  used  to  describe 
all  the  forces  of  the  Crown,  but 
especially  the  Black  and  Tans, 
of  whom  a  large  body  had  re- 
cently arrived  to  reinforce  the 
neighbouring  police  barracks. 
They  were  not  popular,  for 
they  made  things  very  hot  for 
Sinn  Fein  since  their  appear- 
ance. 

"  Faith,  you're  very  hard  on 
Harry,"  said  Agnes,  the  younger 
sister,  breaking  all  at  once  into 
the  conversation,  and  inspired 
to  take  his  part  as  much  by 
the  pleasure  she  felt  in  the 
boy's  sudden  burst  of  spirit  as 
by  her  native  passion  for  an 
argument ;  "  and  I'll  lay  me 
life  now  he  would  have  gone 
and  given  as  good  an  account 
of  himself  as  anny  of  them, 
only  the  selfish  blayguards 
wouldn't  be  after  asking  him, 
but  wanted  to  keep  the  honour 
of  killing  the  bulls  all  to  them- 
selves." 

"  And  haven't  you  a  right  to 
be  minding  your  own  busi- 
ness? "  retorted  Geraldine  wasp- 
ishly,  now  thoroughly  warming 
to  the  conflict.  "  If  Harry  had 
had  a  mind  to  have  gone,  he 
could  have  gone  ;  it's  the  heart 
in  him  that  he  wanted,  not  the 
opportunity.  And  he  an  Irish- 
man, and  knowing  that  if  he 
was  really  the  brave  patriot 
that  he  says  he  is,  he  wouldn't 
be  losing  a  chance  to  fight 
against  our  cowardly  persecu- 
tors. Oh  !  I  were  a  man,  it's 
I  that'd  be  the  first  to  take  a 
gun  in  me  hand,  and  go  out 
with  the  rest  of  the  boys  to 
give  those  bulls  such  a  beating." 

VOL.  CCIX. — NO.  MCCLXVUI. 


Unfortunately  for  the  de- 
velopment of  this  vehement 
controversy,  a  soldier  happened 
at  that  moment  to  drop  his 
rifle  in  the  street.  The  ground 
was  hard,  and  the  result  was  a 
violent  clatter. 

The  shutters  were  barred, 
and  after  the  din  caused  by 
this  mishap  had  penetrated 
into  the  inner  precincts  of  the 
house,  it  became  little  more 
than  a  muffled  and  indefinable 
sound.  Yet,  such  as  it  was, 
it  was  enough  to  create  some 
alarm  among  the  three  speakers. 

"  Now,  what  could  that  have 
been  ?  "  said  Agnes. 

"  Oh,  only  a  shutter  that's 
come  unfastened  banging  about 
in  the  wind,"  said  Geraldine. 

Agnes  knew  perfectly  well 
that  the  night  was  as  calm  as 
death,  but  she  did  not  like  to 
say  so.  Harry,  who  had  been 
hot,  flustered,  and  hectic  dur- 
ing the  discussion,  turned  a 
shade  paler.  It  might  have 
been  a  shutter  certainly,  but 
the  apprehensions  of  impending 
disaster  that  had  been  haunting 
him  during  the  day  refused  to 
confirm  him  in  this  opinion. 
Then  in  the  silence  that  fol- 
lowed, he  told  his  sisters  that 
he  was  sure  it  was  a  shutter, 
and  that  he  would  go  and 
fasten  it. 

He  went  out  into  the  hall 
and  lit  a  candle.  The  shadows 
cast  by  its  flickering  light  on 
the  walls  and  corners  and 
through  open  doors  seemed  to 
make  the  sense  of  his  sudden 
loneliness  all  too  real  to  him. 
If  only,  he  thought,  he  could 
have  been  definitely  on  one 
3H 
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side  or  the  other,  how  different 
it  would  have  been  for  him. 
But  now  he  was  forsaken  by 
his  own  party — worse  than 
that,  condemned  by  them  to 
death.  For  some  time  past 
had  yawned  before  him  the 
awful  alternative  of  an  English 
prison  or  an  Irish  grave.  For 
he  had  been  disloyal  to  both 
parties.  How  many  people  in 
Ireland  in  a  greater  or  a  less 
degree  were  the  victims  at 
that  moment  of  the  same  heart 
searchings ! 

It  was  some  consolation  to 
him  that  he  had  not  shown  his 
sisters  the  mysterious  letter 
that  proved  beyond  doubt  his 
desertion  and  conviction  by 
his  former  friends. 

He  had  forgotten  everything 
but  that,  and  hardly  thought 
of  looking  at  the  shutters  as 
he  wandered  upstairs  deep  in 
meditation.  The  noise  would 
be  made  by  Pat  O'Eeilly's 
henchmen  waiting  in  the  gar- 
den making  last  preparations 
for  their  entry  into  the  house. 
But  why  were  they  so  long  f 
And  as  he  reached  the  first 
landing,  out  of  the  silence  came 
a  voice — a  woman's  voice.  It 
was  Geraldine  calling  to  him. 
Timidly  he  went  down  the 
stairs  again,  and  into  the  room 
where  they  had  been  sitting. 
The  sisters  noticed  the  pale- 
ness of  his  face,  paler  than  it 
had  been  before. 

And  they  had  heard  in  his 
absence  something  that  he  had 
not  heard — the  noise  of  people 
moving  stealthily  in  the  garden 
underneath  the  window.  His 
nerves  were  so  strained  and 


over- wrought  that  had  it  been 
possible  for  the  sound  to  travel 
through  two  closed  doors  and 
a  wall,  it  would  scarcely  have 
escaped  him.  Filled  as  he  was 
by  his  own  apprehensions,  he 
saw  at  once  that  his  sisters 
were  alarmed — more  alarmed 
than  they  had  been  before. 
This  added  to  his  terror.  And 
while  his  panic  increased,  they 
recovered  their  composure. 

"Are  all  the  shutters  closed?" 
said  Agnes,  breaking  the  silence. 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,  unless  the 
ones  on  the  top  floor."  And 
he  made  some  futile  and  un- 
convincing remark  about  a  tile 
falling  from  the  roof  that  might 
have  been  responsible  for  the 
noise. 

"  Well,  sit  down  and  have 
a  warm  at  the  fire,"  said  the 
younger  sister  comfortingly. 
"  There's  many  a  one  in  Ireland 
that'll  have  their  nerves  set 
on  edge  nowadays  the  way  ours 
are  to-night." 

Wynterfold  had  been  busily 
engaged  in  the  meantime  in 
making  sure,  as  far  as  was 
possible,  that  no  avenues  of 
escape  from  the  house  were  left 
unguarded.  His  task  was  not 
a  light  one,  for  the  strange 
maze  of  outhouses  at  the  back 
presented  a  complicated  prob- 
lem. Even  more  than  these  he 
feared  the  tortuous  labyrinth 
of  buildings  beyond  them.  Once 
the  darkness  had  enabled  him 
to  scramble  through  the  cordon, 
a  wily  and  desperate  individual 
would  have  all  the  odds  in  his 
favour  in  securing  his  escape 
among  the  alleys  and  hovels 
on  the  other  side  of  the  wall. 
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It  wasn't  until  after  he  had 
taken  the  most  elaborate  pre- 
cautions to  make  his  cordon 
absolutely  proof  that  Wynter- 
fold  thought  of  entering  the 
house.  After  looking  to  see 
that  all  his  sentries  were  on 
the  qui  vive  and  understood 
what  was  required  of  them, 
he  went  down  the  winding 
passage  again.  It  swarmed 
with  funny  little  doors  at  every 
turn.  Some  of  them  wouldn't 
open.  Others  that  would 
proved  on  inspection  to  be 
merely  lumber-rooms  or  wood- 
sheds, and  smelt  as  if  nobody 
had  been  into  them  since  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

He  hoped  that  any  noise  the 
soldiers  had  made  on  their  ap- 
proach might  have  passed  un- 
heard, and  decided  to  rap  on 
the  front  door  more  like  a  late 
visitor  than  some  one  who  had 
come  with  a  hostile  design.  If 
he  broke  in  through  one  of  the 
side  passages,  the  alarm  would 
be  given  immediately. 

So  he  went  up  to  the  front 
door  and  knocked.  At  that 
moment  the  family  gathering 
had  just  settled  down  by  the 
fire,  and  the  sisters  were  trying 
to  reassure  their  distracted 
brother.  Mild  as  the  knocking 
may  have  been,  it  was  enough 
for  Harry  Fitzwarren.  He 
streaked  out  of  the  room  like 
a  flash  of  lightning,  despite  his 
sisters'  entreaties  to  him  to 
remain  and  face  his  accusers 
like  a  man.  His  sisters  had 
considered  the  situation,  to 
which  Harry,  having  lost  his 
head,  never  gave  a  thought, 
and  they  knew  that  it  would 


be  equally  unavailing  either  to 
hide  in  the  house  or  to  seek 
flight  outside. 

Just  after  Harry  had  dis- 
appeared, Wynterfold  appeared 
on  the  scene  accompanied  by 
two  of  the  most  trustworthy 
of  the  members  of  the  party 
that  he  had  brought  with  him. 

The  two  sisters  standing  in 
the  hall,  rather  hot  and  flus- 
tered, disturbed  his  confidence 
in  the  success  of  his  plans,  set 
him  thinking  that  even  now, 
despite  his  carefully  -  framed 
precautions,  the  man  he  was 
after  might  have  crept  out 
over  the  roofs  and  slipped 
away. 

He  began  by  asking  who  was 
the  owner  of  the  house. 

"  The  owner  of  the  house 
ye'd  be  wanting  to  know,'* 
answered  Geraldine.  "  Well, 
it  may  please  you  to  hear  that 
he  doesn't  live  in  this  house, 
but  in  the  next  one." 

Both  the  sisters  acted  at 
this  juncture  according  to  their 
natures,  for  while  Agnes  tried 
to  mend  matters  by  diplomacy, 
Geraldine  vented  her  feelings 
in  sheer  abuse,  and  showed 
from  the  start  no  other  in- 
clination but  to  be  openly 
aggressive. 

Her  reply,  however,  discon- 
certed Wynterfold  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  he  said — 

"  He  lives  next  door,  does 
he.  Well,  what  sort  of  a  man 
is  he  ?  Can  you  tell  me  his 
age  T  " 

"  No,  I  don't  know  anything 
about  him  except  that  he  lives 
next  door.  I  haven't  any  idea 
of  his  age." 
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"But  you  must  have  seen 
him.  I  suppose  you  can  give 
me  some  idea  of  his  age.  Is 
he  two  t  " 

"  What  would  you  be  doing 
here  asking  us  silly  questions  ? 
No,  he's  more  than  two." 

"Well  then,  is  he  a  hun- 
dred ?  " 

"  A  hundred  !  "  she  retorted 
with  bitter  sarcasm  ;  "  sure 
and  he'd  not  be  a  hundred,  and 
that  you  know  yourself  with- 
out asking  any  one." 

"Do  I !  He's  more  than 
two  years  old,  then,  and  less 
than  a  hundred.  That's  some- 
thing. Can  you  tell  me  any- 
thing more  about  him  !  " 

"  No,  I  can't,  and  if  I  could 
I  wouldn't." 

"  In  that  case  you  might 
like  to  know  some  more  about 
your  neighbour.  He  is  about 
sixty-three  years  old.  He  had 
three  sons.  One  was  killed  in 
the  war.  The  other  two  are 
living.  The  eldest  of  these  is 
in  the  Inniskilling  Dragoons, 
the  younger  is  in  business  in 
Liverpool.  The  old  man  suffers 
from  gout,  and  walks  with  a 
slight  limp,  and  his  political 
opinions,  according  to  all  ac- 
counts, are  of  a  different  kind 
to  your  own.  He  is  said  to  be 
a  quiet  peaceable  individual, 
and  opposed  to  disagreeing 
with  his  neighbours,  except  on 
severe  provocation." 

The  tables  were  now  com- 
pletely turned  on  the  elder 
Miss  Fitzwarren,  who  could  do 
nothing  but  gasp  at  her  visi- 
tor's extraordinary  display  of 
knowledge.  But  to  Wynterfold 
the  defeat  of  Geraldine  was  a 


very  minor  consideration  com- 
pared to  having  found  out  what 
he  wanted.  Owner  of  the 
house,  if  it  meant  anything, 
was  a  mistake  for  tenant. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  inconvenience 
you,  but  I  must  search  your 
house,"  he  said  politely  but 
firmly.  "  Meanwhile  I  shall 
have  to  leave  you  here  with  a 
guard,"  and  with  one  other 
companion  set  out  forthwith 
to  investigate. 

The  first  rooms  that  they 
passed  through,  looking  under 
tables  and  behind  curtains, 
opening  cupboards,  moving 
away  arm  -  chairs  that  might 
conceal  somebody  behind  them, 
and  then  exploring  for  secret 
hiding-places  by  gazing  up  the 
chimney  and  tapping  the  walls 
and  floor,  contributed  nothing 
but  emptiness  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

Then  they  went  higher  and 
higher,  wandered  along  pas- 
sages and  into  bedrooms,  where 
they  pulled  counterpanes  and 
sheets  off  beds  and  ransacked 
wardrobes.  They  had  been 
all  over  the  first  two  floors, 
and  there  only  remained  the 
third  and  last  stage,  which  was 
made  up  of  a  collection  of  box- 
rooms  and  attics. 

As  they  reached  the  top 
landing  the  sound  of  voices  in 
angry  altercation  became  plain- 
ly audible  to  them.  One  of 
these,  which  was  deep  and 
gruff,  Wynterfold  immediately 
recognised  as  that  of  the  ser- 
geant whom  he  had  left  in 
charge  in  the  garden.  He  felt 
annoyed  that  at  such  a  critical 
moment  this  man,  in  whom 
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he  had  always  placed  entire 
confidence,  should  have  left 
his  post,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  returning  down  the  stair- 
case to  admonish  him,  when  he 
heard  him  quite  plainly  say — 

"  I  believe  you  have  got  a 
man  in  hiding  here.  We  have 
just  caught  one  of  your  fellows 
in  the  garden  with  a  revolver 
on  him.  Don't  you  try  to 
preva-a-ricate  with  me.  Your 
house  is  a  nest  of  rebels,  and 
we've  found  you  out  now,  so 
it's  useless  for  you  to  talk." 

"  Faith,  what  times  we  do 
live  in  when  they  allow  old 
ditherin'  fools  like  you  to  dis- 
turb us  out  of  our  night's  rest 
and  to  be  accusing  us  of  crimes 
that  we  never  committed.  There 
isn't  anny  truth  in  the  lies 
ye're  tellin',  and  there  isn't 
anny  one  hiding  here,  and  that 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do.  No 
man  would  be  so  foolish  as  to 
hide  in  my  house." 

This  speech  was  pronounced 
in  a  voice  far  less  placid  than 
the  sergeant's,  and  rose  almost 
to  a  shriek  at  the  end.  It  was 
plain  that  it  could  have  eman- 
ated from  no  other  person  but 
Geraldine.  A  minute  or  two 
afterwards  the  sergeant  met 
and  recognised  his  master  on 
the  staircase. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  we've 
just  caught  a  man  with  arms 
on  him  in  'iding  down  in  the 
garden.  I  thought  I'd  like  to 
come  and  tell  you  myself.  I've 
left  Corporal  Williams  in  charge, 
sir.  He's  a  reliable  man.  It's 
my  belief,  sir,  this  place  is  a 
reg'lar  'ot'old  of  Sinn  Feiners. 
Rabid,"  he  went  on,  putting 


his  mouth  close  to  Wynter- 
fold's  ear,  so  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  this  expressive 
word  escaping  him.  "It's  my 
belief,  sir,  we  should  search 
this  place  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  we'll  make  a  big  'awl  of 
'em  to-night." 

"  You  say  you've  taken  a 
man  with  a  revolver  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  That's  good.  Have  you 
searched  him  f  Is  he  securely 
guarded  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  a  thorough  search. 
'E  only  'ad  one  revolver  and 
no  papers.  And  Lance-Corporal 
Battesby  and  two  other  men 
is  standin'  guard  over  him. 
But  I'd  like  you  to  come  down, 
sir,  for,  as  I've  said,  it's  my 
belief  this  is  a  very  'ot  place, 
and  I  wouldn't  be  surprised 
if  there  was  a  bit  of  a  dust-up 
presently." 

"  Why  ?  Has  anything  else 
happened  ?  " 

"  Well,  not  exactly,  sir,  not 
yet ;  but  would  that  chap  'ave 
been  about  at  night  now  with- 
out accomplices,  seeing  as  'e 
was  armed  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  you're  right.  I'll 
come  down  in  a  minute.  But 
we've  only  got  three  more 
attics  to  search.  Are  you 
carrying  a  torch  ?  Mine  doesn't 
work." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant. 
And  rather  reluctantly  he 
handed  over  that  useful  object, 
whereupon  Wynterfold  forged 
ahead  up  a  very  rickety  ladder 
and  into  the  filthiest  of  attics, 
black  with  soot  and  squalid 
with  the  dust  and  decay  of 
ages.  At  every  step  he  cursed 
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as  his  head  came  in  contact 
with  old  sacks  and  rags  and 
bean-stalks  which  hung  every- 
where along  the  low-pitched 
roof  like  a  colony  of  sleeping 
bats. 

At  first  all  was  darkness ; 
then  when  the  torch  came  into 
action  the  nature  of  the  place 
began  to  be  distinguished  more 
clearly.  Everything  in  it  was 
crooked  and  uneven — the  floor, 
the  walls,  the  roof,  the  rafters. 
There  were  holes  where  one 
could  easily  trip,  there  were 
pieces  of  broken  furniture  over 
which  the  searcher  could  only 
just  save  himself  from  stum- 
bling. Fortunately  the  win- 
dows seemed  to  be  mere  slits, 
out  of  which  no  man  that  might 
be  hidden  there  could  possibly 
escape.  And  then  all  at  once 
the  torch,  switched  round  quick- 
ly by  Wynterfold,  lit  upon 
something  lying  on  the  floor 
half-covered  by  a  worm-eaten 
plank.  What  was  it  t  Bags  f 
An  old  suit  of  clothes  t  No, 
by  God  !  it  was  a  man. 

"Get  up,  by  ,  or  I'll 

kill  you  with  my  revolver.  It's 
loaded.  Get  up,  I  tell  you  ; 
there's  no  time  to  waste." 

Wynterfold  was  himself  con- 
siderably startled  by  the  un- 
expected appearance.  The 
plank  moved  upwards,  reveal- 
ing the  trembling,  sweating, 
terrified  form  of  Harry  Fitz- 
warren,  half-dead  with  fear. 

Almost  before  Fitzwarren  had 
been  dragged  to  his  feet  and 
forced  to  walk  a  few  paces,  a 
pandemonium  arose  which 
drove  all  other  considerations 
from  their  minds,  and  instantly 


obliterated  all  interest  in  their 
recent  discovery. 

From  outside  came  shouts, 
crashing  of  timber,  and  above 
everything  else  the  deafening 
din  of  bursting  bombs  and  rifle- 
fire.  It  was  the  advent  of 
Pat  O'Eeilly,  though  for  the 
moment  nobody  there  had  any 
conception  of  the  cause.  Hard- 
ly giving  another  thought  to 
their  prisoner,  whom  the  ser- 
geant trailed,  a  mere  limp  rag, 
behind  him,  they  made  hastily 
down  the  stairway  and  into 
the  hall  near  the  main  entrance. 

Bullets  zipped  and  whistled 
through  the  windows  of  the 
house,  boring  holes  in  furniture 
and  smashing  glass,  and  might 
easily  have  found  a  billet  in 
one  of  the  Miss  Fitzwarrens, 
for  O'Eeilly  was  supremely  in- 
different as  to  whether  his 
beloved  compatriots  lived  or 
died,  when  once  he  was  em- 
barked upon  an  enterprise  of 
this  kind. 

The  green  company  were 
shouting  to  one  another  in  the 
darkness  ;  and,  from  the  hall, 
the  windows  of  the  rooms  fac- 
ing the  garden  being  now  wide 
open,  their  remarks  could  be 
plainly  heard. 

"  Is  that  you,  Michael 
O'Slaughnessy  ?  " 

"  Ay,  sure  and  it's  meself, 
Patrick  Brennan." 

"  Faith,  then,  and  ye'll  be 
nearer  to  the  door  than  I  am. 
Would  ye  be  advisin'  me  to 
climb  over  the  pig-sties  or  the 
rubbish  heaps  ?  " 

"Sure,  I'd  be  thryin'  the 
wall  of  the  pig-sties  ;  it'll  give 
ye  a  firmer  foothold." 
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Any  further  conversation 
there  may  have  been  between 
the  two  warriors  was  com- 
pletely drowned  by  a  sudden 
terrific  increase  of  the  pan- 
demonium outside,  a  tempest 
of  shouting  and  swearing  and 
crashing  over  improvised  walls 
to  pig-sties  made  of  old  sugar- 
boxes,  and  the  clatter  of  men 
falling  over  piles  of  garden 
implements  and  wheelbarrows 
and  the  unevenly  -  arranged 
stones  at  the  edges  of  paths, 
no  stock  having  been  taken 
of  these  impedimenta  by  the 
O'Beilly  gang,  who  had  looked 
forward  to  a  tranquil  and  un- 
resisted  invasion  of  the  house- 
hold ;  and,  above  all  the  rest, 
the  stentorian  tones  of  Pat 
O'Eeilly 's  voice  urging  on  his 
followers  in  a  torrent  of  fright- 
ful objurgations,  which  to  re- 
peat, though  it  might  add  to 
the  forcibility  of  the  narrative, 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  indecent. 

The  sound  of  all  this  havoc 
and  confusion  came  through 
the  windows  of  a  large  room 
which  looked  out  over  the 
garden.  It  was  the  same  room 
which  Harry  and  his  sisters 
had  used  for  their  original 
debate.  A  double  door  at  the 
opposite  end  opened  on  to  the 
hall,  where  Wynterfold,  the 
sergeant,  their  prisoner,  and 
the  two  soldiers  who  had  fol- 
lowed Wynterfold  upstairs  in 
his  search  for  Harry  Fitzwarren 
were  now  all  collected.  Oppo- 
site the  double  doors  was  the 
main  entrance  to  the  house. 
On  arriving  in  the  hall,  Wyn- 
terfold immediately  ordered  the 
sergeant  to  resume  command 


of  his  own  party  in  the  garden, 
and  to  send  Lance-Corporal 
Battesby  to  him.  "  The  hall," 
he  said,  "  will  be  my  head- 
quarters. Send  word  here  of 
anything  that  happens." 

The  sergeant  went  out  into 
the  garden,  and  directly  after- 
wards Battesby  came  into  the 
hall.  He  was  a  lively  keen- 
looking  youth,  astonishingly 
young  in  appearance,  and  with 
an  air  of  enjoying  it  all  as  he 
would  have  enjoyed  the  most 
exhilarating  form  of  sport. 

"  Go,"  said  Wynterfold, 
"  with  two  men  to  the  police 
house.  Wake  up  the  Chief 
Constable  there.  Tell  him  I 
sent  you.  Here  !  this  will  make 
it  safer,"  and  he  scribbled  a 
few  words  on  a  piece  of  paper. 
"  'Phone  from  there  to  the 
barracks  for  the  armoured  car 
and  the  searchlight.  You  can 
take  the  men  from  the  party 
behind  there  in  the  road.  Go 
at  the  double,  and  come  back 
quick  directly  you're  sure  they 
understand  you." 

Battesby  scooted  off  without 
wasting  time  or  words.  It  was 
a  happy  thought  of  Wynter- 
fold, for  the  night  was  as  black 
as  pitch,  and  the  searchlight 
would  supply  the  one  thing 
needed.  In  little  more  than 
ten  minutes,  if  as  long,  the  car 
and  the  searchlight  would  be 
on  the  spot,  for  it  was  among 
the  regulations  for  every  raid 
that  they  were  in  readiness  at 
the  fort  in  case  they  should 
be  needed,  and  could  thus  be 
brought  upon  the  scene  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

This  order  delivered,  Wyn- 
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terfold  went  instantly  to  the 
window  to  see  how  things  were 
going  outside.  It  sounded  as 
if  the  garden  was  alive  with 
men  all  armed,  and  all  finding 
satisfaction  in  the  indiscrimin- 
ate discharge  of  their  weapons. 
To  judge  from  the  noise,  there 
must  have  been  a  fairly  large 
party  of  malignants  lining  the 
wall  at  the  other  end  of  the 
garden. 

"  'Ere  you  silly  cuckoo,  keep 
your  old  toasting-fork  to  yer- 
self,  will  you  t  "  he  heard  a 
voice  say  just  underneath  the 
window-sill. 

"  Is  that  you,  Fleecer  ?  "  said 
Wynterfold. 

"  Keep  yer  'ed  down,  sir ; 
keep  yer^'ed  down,  or  you 
might  get  a  bullet  through  you 
any  moment.  I  always  said 
you  was  much  too  daring,  sir,  to 
make  a  good  soldier.  I've  got 
the  prisoner  quite  safe,  sir,"  he 
said,  in  answer  to  Wynterfold's 
inquiry.  "  Seems  'e  was  a-try- 
ing  to  get  in  at  the  window. 
There  was  another  man  with 
'im,  but  he  got  off  some'ow, 
and  we  can't  find  him." 

"  You'd  better  send  a  party 
of  your  men  round  to  the  end 
of  the  house  on  your  left. 
They  may  be  trying  to  get 
through  on  that  side.  Keep 
the  rest  well  under  cover.  I'm 
going  to  see  whether  the  house 
is  intact." 

"  Will  you  take  anybody 
with  you,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes,  let  me  have  one  man  ; 
that'll  be  enough.  I've  got 
my  revolver  quite  handy, 
loaded." 

Wynterfold  went  out  of  the 


room  and  round  to  the  left 
through  the  hall  to  a  door  that 
led  into  the  kitchen  and  back 
premises  of  the  building.  His 
hand  was  on  the  knob  in  the 
act  of  turning  it,  when  sud- 
denly he  discovered  that  some- 
body else  was  doing  the  same 
thing  on  the  other  side. 

There  are  moments  when  the 
next  move  is  so  plainly  indi- 
cated as  to  present  not  the 
slightest  difficulty.  There  are 
others  when  the  brain  endures 
agonies  in  its  strivings  towards 
a  solution.  This  was  one  of 
them.  Should  he  let  the  other 
man  open  the  door  and  wait 
with  his  revolver  in  the  corner 
to  shoot  him  as  he  came 
through,  or  should  he  throw 
himseK  against  the  partition 
that  separated  them  in  the 
hope  of  smashing  it  and  coming 
to  grips  with  his  adversary  ? 
for,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  other's  intention,  his  effect 
at  the|moment  was  to  hold  the 
door  closed  and  to  prevent 
Wynterfold  from  entering.  Pro- 
bably, if  the  truth  could  be 
known,  the  same  thoughts  were 
passing  through  the  brain  of 
the  man  Jon  the  other  side. 
Then  suddenly  Wynterfold  felt 
himself  stumble  backward 
against  the  wall  with  the  handle 
of  the  door  in  his  hand.  Re- 
covering his  surprise,  and  con- 
vinced that  it  was  not  one  of 
his  own  men  but  a  stranger, 
he  took  his  revolver  out  of  the 
holster,  pressed  the  muzzle 
against  the  wood  in  front  of 
him,  and  pulled  the  trigger. 
The  explosion  was  followed  by 
a  frightful  shout,  and  then 
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with  a  crash  that  might  have 
awakened  the  dead,  the  mass 
in  front  of  him  gave  way  and 
a  portentous  figure  reeled 
through  the  opening.  From 
head  to  foot  he  may  have 
measured  five  feet  eleven  inches, 
but  his  spare  and  sinewy  frame, 
added  to  his  savage  aspect, 
gave  him  the  advantage  of 
looking  considerably  more  than 
his  real  height.  A  sharp  pale 
face  crowned  by  a  shaggy  mass 
of  disordered  hair  bare  of  all 
head  covering,  an  upper  lip 
hidden  by  a  ragged  untidy 
moustache  that  entirely  ob- 
scured the  lines  of  the  mouth, 
and  seemed  to  intermingle  with 
a  five  or  six  days'  growth  of 
bristly  beard  on  his  cheeks  and 
chin,  and  above  this  two  angry 
coal-black  eyes  that  glared  and 
sparkled,  proclaimed  the  nature 
of  a  creature  unbound  by  any 
human  convention  and  un- 
initiated into  the  laws  of  any 
civilised  society.  Seeing  him 
for  the  first  time,  one  might 
have  been  confronted  with  a 
member  of  the  brute  creation, 
which  wizard  or  charm  or  bold 
black  magic  had  temporarily 
endowed  with  the  form  and 
features  of  a  man.  Of  the 
higher  intelligence  he  gave  the 
impression  of  having  none,  and 
you  would  wonder  how  the 
rude  gifts  he  possessed  could 
gain  him  such  unquestioned 
superiority  over  natures  far 
higher  than  his  own  in  the  scale 
of  civilisation.  He  was  Sinn 
Fern  made  manifest  in  human 
form. 

At    the    moment' Jthat    Pat 
O'Eeilly  burst  through  the  door, 


Harry  Fitzwarren  still  lingered 
in  the  hall  between  his  two 
guards.  He  had  yielded  to  his 
fate  without  a  murmur,  and 
was  almost  indifferent  to  the 
din  and  tumult  of  the  fight 
that  raged  outside,  when  the 
sudden  apparition  of  Pat 
O'Eeilly's  dark  and  sinister 
presence  awakened  afresh  all 
the  terrors  that  had  been  mo- 
mentarily calmed  by  this  utter 
resignation  into  the  power  of 
his  captors.  But  at  sight  of 
the  fearful  portent  a  thousand 
hideous  memories  forced  them- 
selves upon  him.  The  awe  the 
man  had  inspired,  the  threats, 
the  final  promise  of  a  shameful 
doom,  drowned  all  other  care. 
From  tyrant  persecutors  the 
soldiers  around  him  had  all 
at  once  become  his  protectors, 
and  he  cowered  behind  the 
"  foreign  hirelings,"  a  picture 
of  pallid  impotence  and  quak- 
ing fear,  harrowed  at  thought 
of  the  far  worse  fate  that  would 
overtake  him  if  he  fell  into 
O'Beilly's  hands. 

"  Augh  !  but  ye  wouldn't  be 
killin'  me."  The  exclamation 
was  torn  from  the  depths  of 
his  shivering  soul  by  the  an- 
gry light  in  O'Eeilly 's  eyes  and 
the  attitude  of  the  buccaneer, 
who  seemed  to  be  advancing 
on  him  with  resolute  inten- 
tion to  take  vengeance  on  his 
wretchedness  in  spite  of  the 
strange  coincidence  which  had 
turned  O'Eeilly 's  inroad  into 
a  struggle  for  his  own  skin. 
Even  the  soldiers  themselves 
who  guarded  Fitzwarren  were 
somewhat  taken  aback  by  the 
dramatic  intrusion  of  this  gigan- 
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tic  enemy.  The  order  not  to 
fire,  shouted  just  at  the  right 
second,  stopped  them  as  they 
were  about  to  take  as  steady 
an  aim  as  the  circumstances 
warranted.  There  was  a  rush- 
ing in  of  others  of  their  com- 
rades who  had  heard  the  noise 
of  the  disturbance,  Wynter- 
f old's  voice  crying  out,  "  Shut 
the  door  !  "  but  all  too  late. 
Maybe  they  did  not  realise  to 
which  door  he  alluded,  though 
the  door  that  O'Eeilly  had 
broken  down  was  now  beyond 
all  shutting,  and,  with  its  crazy 
hinges  torn  away,  hung  only 
by  the  lock,  for  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  struggle  with 
the  handle  it  had  been  securely 
fastened. 

Casting  an  obscene  jest  at 
the  soldiery,  which  took  the 
form  of  congratulations  on  the 
nature  of  their  prisoner,  O'Eeilly 
made  straight  across  the  hall 
and  out  at  the  front  door  into 
the  street,  little  heeding  the 
voice  of  Geraldine  as  she 
screamed  at  her  brother,  "Now, 
if  you'd  only  been  a  man  and 
stayed  with  your  sisters  instead 
of  running  away  to  hide  like 
a  coward,  it's  a  free  man  that 
ye  might  be  this  minute,"  with 
so  positive  an  utterance  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  in  the  boy's 
mind  that  he  was  the  unfortu- 
nate author  of  all  the  mishaps 
of  the  evening.  Bather  than 
being  the  focus-point  of  every 
eye  there,  as  it  seemed  to  him 
in  his  dejection,  he  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  insignificance,  for 
of  all  that  homogeneous  crowd 
he  was  the  only  person  who 
counted  for  nothing. 


How  to  get  even  with 
O'Eeilly  was  the  problem  that 
occupied  everybody  else's 
thoughts,  and  Geraldine  her- 
self at  the  moment  had  almost 
become  a  supporter  of  the 
Government,  so  great  was  her 
hatred  of  the  man.  The  centre 
of  interest  was  now  transferred 
from  the  garden  to  the  street. 
When  would  the  armoured  car 
and  the  searchlight  come  f 
Battesby  must  have  reached 
the  police  house  by  now.  At 
this  moment  he  would  be  tele- 
phoning. The  searchlight  offi- 
cer would  be  getting  his  car 
out.  Would  O'Eeilly  turn  to 
the  left  and  go  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  searchlight  was 
expected,  or  would  he  make  off 
the  other  way  and  escape  them 
altogether  ?  "  Stop  that  man  ! 
See  which  way  he  goes !  " 
howled  Wynterfold  after  the 
flying  form.  And  Wynterfold's 
fortune  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  For  the  sight  of  a 
couple  of  tin  helmets  as  he 
swerved  round  the  corner  de- 
cided O'Eeilly 's  course,  and 
up  the  street  he  went,  six  or 
seven  of  the  "  military  "  stretch- 
ing out  lustily  behind  him. 

They  were  in  too  great  haste 
to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
sashes  of  windows  thrown  up 
and  the  people  peering  out  of 
them,  or  to  the  lights  moving 
hither  and  thither  in  houses 
and  their  glimmering  on  the 
frosty  road. 

They  began  to  climb  the  hill, 
their  quarry  only  some  twenty 
paces  before  them,  and  beyond 
in  the  far  distance  the  faint 
outline  of  the  crescent  moon 
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dimly  gleaming  over  the  dark 
hills. 

Around  a  corner,  and  only 
a  few  hundred  yards  away 
coming  to  meet  them,  a  great 
light  shone  that,  but  for  the 
restricted  space  it  covered,  al- 
most rivalled  the  dawning  day 
in  brilliance.  It  swept  over 
trees  and  roofs,  and  now  and 
again  lit  up  some  narrow  pass- 
age that  but  for  it,  you  might 
have  thought,  would  have 
remained  in  perennial  dark- 
ness. 

Then  suddenly  it  stopped, 
and  stayed  a  rigid  shaft  of 
light  slowly  traversing  from 
side  to  side.  In  front  of  the 
light  leapt  and  twisted  an  eerie 
figure  glancing  anxiously  about 
him  for  some  path  of  escape. 
But  meeting  with  none,  he 
rushed  on  towards  it.  Then 
seeing  that  the  car  had  stopped, 
and  knowing  the  reason,  he 
stopped  dead.  Men  were  get- 
ting down  from  the  lorry  that 
held  the  searchlight,  and  the 
armoured  car  was  only  a  few 
paces  from  him.  It  needed 
only  an  instant's  reflection  be- 
fore he  made  for  the  shadow, 
designing  as  a  last  possibility 
to  scale  a  wall  beyond  which 
lay  the  open  country,  where 
he  could  outdistance  and  defy 
his  foes.  But  the  light  found 
him  there,  and  the  whitewashed 
surface  of  the  obstacle  that  he 
wildly  strove  to  climb  only 
added  to  his  conspicuousness. 
He  abandoned  the  attempt, 
and  turned  to  face  the  men 
who  barred  his  way.  Leopard- 
like  he  bounded  towards  them, 
as  if  bent  on  making  one  last 


effort  for  his  freedom  ;  then, 
seeing  no  way  of  escape,  only 
the  circle  of  his  pursuers  closing 
upon  him,  he  gave  up  the  un- 
equal contest  and  delivered 
himself  almost  with  mildness 
into  captivity. 

After  O'Beilly  left  the  Fitz- 
warrens'  house,  the  commotion 
in  the  garden  behind  somewhat 
unaccountably  died  down,  and 
Wynterfold,  always  suspicious 
of  Sinn  Fein  methods,  and 
thinking  that  their  champion's 
sudden  outburst  and  whirlwind 
exit  from  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions might  be  part  of  some 
deeply  -  laid  conspiracy,  sent 
Sergeant  Fleecer  up  the  road  to 
witness  the  results  of  the  chase, 
and  himself  stayed  to  make 
certain  that  his  prisoner  did 
not  escape,  and  to  provide 
against  the  unexpected.  For, 
as  he  put  it  to  the  sergeant 
when  giving  his  reasons,  "  Fitz- 
warren  is  our  prisoner  and,  as 
far  as  can  be  seen,  the  object 
of  the  search  ;  and  we  must 
still  keep  a  sharp  look-out. 
This  might  be  one  of  their 
ruses." 

"  Quite  likely,  sir,"  replied 
that  infallible  authority.  "  As 
I've  always  said,  and  I've  never 
been  in  the  wrong  yet,  sir, 
about  anything,  you  can  never 
tell,  sir,  what  new  tricks  those 
Sinn  Feiners  will  be  up  to 
playing  on  us.  Strange  thing 
it  is,  sir,  'ow  quiet  they  are 
in  the  garden  :  no  firing,  no 
noise  —  nothing  at  all.  We 
might  almost  be  living  in  times 
of  peace,  we  might."  And 
with  that  the  famous  Fleecer 
went  off  to  his  business,  and 
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left  Wynterfold  in  unqualified 
possession. 

Merciful  nature  had  her  way 
with  the  prisoner,  and  Harry 
Fitzwarren  was  now  sunk  in 
a  slumber  that  rendered  him 
indifferent  to  either  peace  or 
war. 

It  was  this  very  question  of 
a  ruse  that  made  Wynterfold 
chary  about  sending  a  party 
of  men  round  to  the  end  of 
the  garden  to  rope  in  any  of 
the  O'Eeilly  gang  who  might 
still  be  lurking  there.  There 
were  only  nine  of  the  original 
search  -  party  left,  including 
those  who  guarded;. the  pris- 
oner :  the  history  of  modern 
Ireland  has  not  borne  out 
Napoleon's  maxim  about  the 
value  of  big  battalions. 

Wynterfold  collected  three 
of  these,  and  made  his  way  up 
the  narrow  passage  on  the  left 
of  the  house.  Looking  up,  they 
saw  lights  in  what  appeared  to 
be  another  wing  of  the  house 
hitherto  unexplored.  And  stop- 
ping with  a  view  to  finding  out 
who  was  there,  they  noticed  a 
small  door  in  the  side  of  the 
wall  that  had  escaped  them  on 
their  first  hurried  entry.  At 
this  they  knocked,  and  were 
delayed  only  a  short  time  before 
steps  were  heard  coming  down 
the  staircase,  bolts  were  drawn, 
and  the  door  slowly  opened, 
revealing  the  strange  sight  of 
an  old  man  wearing  pyjamas, 
a  night-cap,  and  a  blue  hand- 
kerchief tied  round  his  head, 
and  pushed  up  over  his  temples, 
which  made  him  look  as  if  he 
had  just  been  interrupted  in  a 
game  of  "  blind-man's  buff." 


He  shuffled  forward,  seriously 
handicapped  by  a  pair  of  very 
large  slippers  that  would  scarce- 
ly stay  on  his  feet,  and  over 
the  upper  part  of  his  body  was 
thrown  a  loose  coat,  which 
was  meant,  he  said,  to  protect 
him  from  the  cold,  though  so 
thin  and  so  short  that  it  was 
hard  to  see  how  it  fulfilled  its 
intended  purpose.  In  his  hand 
was  a  candle  that  flickered  and 
guttered. 

The  advent  of  this  marvellous 
figure,  more  like  some  denizen 
of  the  variety  stage  than  any- 
thing that  they  had  expected 
the  night's  adventure  would 
bring  forth,  especially  when  his 
candle  was  blown  out  by  a 
sudden  rising  gust  of  wind, 
moved  all  who  saw  him  to  a 
state  of  laughter  bordering  on 
hysterics.  So  benign  and  ven- 
erable he  looked,  like  a  picture 
of  Abraham  or  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  very  ridiculous.  The  strang- 
est thing  of  all  about  him  was 
his  serenity,  for  of  all  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  events  of  the 
evening,  he  alone  appeared  un- 
perturbed ;  and  yet  he  had 
as  good  cause  as  any  for  grum- 
bling, seeing  that  his  night's 
rest  had  been  not  only  dis- 
turbed, but  completely  anni- 
hilated. 

When  asked  his  name,  he 
explained  that  he  was  Michael 
O'Donoughue. 

"  And  do  you  live  in  this 
house  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  this  is  my 
house." 

"  And  what  is  the  number  ?  " 

"  Fifty-seven,  your  honour." 
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"  And  to  whom  does  the  next 
house  belong  ?  " 

"To  me  too,  your  honour." 

"  So  the  Fitzwarrens  rent 
the  next  house  from  you  ?  " 

"  Sure,  that  they  do." 

"Do  you  know  much  about 
your  neighbours  f  " 

"Not  a  great  deal.  We 
never  see  them  except  on  mat- 
ters of  business.  They  are 
nasthy  troublesome  people,  and 
the  less  we  see  of  them  the 
more  content  we  are  in  our- 
selves." 

"  Have  you  ever  been  inti- 
mate with  any  of  the  people 
who  stayed  with  the  Fitz- 
warrens f  " 

"  Not  as  a  rule,  your  hon- 
our." 

"  But  you  have  known  some 
of  them  t  " 

"  Well,  there  was  Colonel 
Flannery,  who  was  staying 
there  in  the  summer,  and  as 
he  was  a  colonel  of  my  old 
regiment ' ' 

"  Oh,  so  you  have  been  a 
soldier  1  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  served  seven 
years  with  the  Ministers  when 
I  was  a  young  man." 

"  Had  Colonel  Flannery  any 
daughters  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  ever  saw." 
"Not     a     daughter     called 
1  Nora  '  !  " 

"  No,  no,  your  honour,  not 
that  I  can  remember.  But  his 
name  was  Noran  —  Colonel 
Noran  Flannery ;  p'raps  it's 
that  ye'd  be  thinkin'  of." 

"Oh,  Colonel  Noran  Flan- 
nery. WeU,  thank  you  ;  thank 
you  so  much.  I'm  most  grate- 
ful to  you  for  what  you've  told 


me,  and  very  sorry  that  we've 
had  to  disturb  you  at  this  hor- 
rible hour  of  the  night." 

"  Sure,  your  honour,  bless 
you !  it's  not  of  that  I'd  be 
thinkin',"  said  the  old  man 
almost  indignantly  ;  "  and  it's 
I  that  would  be  doin'  all  I 
could  to  help  your  honour,  and 
a  curse  on  the  Sinn  Feiners 
who  are  the  cause  of  all  the 
throuble  that's  come  upon  the 
country."  O'Donoughue  bent 
down  and  whispered  in  a  low 
voice  into  his  ear,  "  Wad  ye 
have  a  dhrap  o'  good  whisky 
now?  I'm  sure  it  wouldn't 
come  wrong  to  your  honour 
this  cold  night,  and  the  bhoys 
with  you  there,  they  might  like 
a  drap  too." 

It  was  certainly  one  of  the 
hardest  temptations  that  Wyn- 
terfold  had  ever  had  to  resist, 
for  the  night  chilled  him  to  the 
bone,  and  weariness  was  coming 
over  him  ;  but  regulations  on 
the  subject  had  been  laid  down 
with  unmistakable  precision,  so 
that  he  was  forced  to  decline 
the  proffered  hospitality  with 
warm  expressions  of  gratitude, 
but  none  the  less  with  firmness. 

Gleaming  over  the  town  like 
a  fiery  sword  and  illuminating 
the  hill-crest  beyond  came  the 
searchlight.  And  in  another 
moment  Brskine,  the  search- 
light officer,  was  with  them. 

"  I  have  put  your  friend 
O'Beilly  into  the  guardroom," 
he  said.  "He  was  an  ugly 
customer,  but  we  have  got  him 
safe  now,  thank  Heaven !  " 
And  then,  looking  round,  "  I 
thought  you  had  got  a  bit  of 
a  show  on  here  ?  " 
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"  We  had ;  but  they  have 
all  gone,  it  seems,  now  that 
their  leader  has  been  taken." 

"  Only  too  glad  to  go,  I 
expect." 

They  went  into  the  "  gar- 
den," where  silence  and  dark- 
ness held  illimitable  dominion 
over  the  maze  of  paths  and 
barns  and  outbuildings — a  start- 
ling contrast  to  the  tumult  and 
fracas  of  only  half  an  hour 
ago.  They  went  cautiously, 
still  advancing  only  a  few  yards 
at  a  time.  All  at  once,  break- 
ing the  tranquillity  that  had 
come  over  the  place,  arose  out 


of  the  silence  an  unexpected 
sound  that  puzzled  them  at 
first  not  a  little. 

"  Ma-a-a,  Ma-a-a-a  !  " 
One  of  the  soldiers  had  stum- 
bled into  whatever  it  was  that 
uttered  this  doleful  note  of 
protest.  Wynterfold  and  Er- 
skine  looked  down,  and  in  the 
shine  of  their  torches  saw  there 
so  tightly  hobbled  as  to  make 
even  the  restricted  pasture- 
ground  in  which  he  was  con- 
fined unnecessary,  pitifully 
bleating,  mournfully  complain- 
ing as  he  tugged  at  his  leather 
thong — a  solitary  goat. 
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THE   STRIKE   OP  THE   COAL-MINERS — A  REVOLUTIONARY   MOVEMENT 

THE    DUKE    OF     NORTHUMBERLAND'S    SPEECH — THE    INFLUENCE 

OF  ALIEN    IMMIGRANTS — HOW   SHALL   IT   BE   OPPOSED? — THE  JUST 

POLICY    OF    EXCLUSION THE    LESSON    OF    RUSSIA  —  A    POMPOUS 

WHITE    BOOK QUEEN    VICTORIA. 


THE  strike  of  the  coal-miners, 
which  is  bringing  the  country 
to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  is 
in  no  sense  industrial.  It  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
thinly  -  veiled  revolution.  If 
only  the  other  two  members 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  are  per- 
suaded to  join  the  miners,  the 
whole  life  of  the  nation  may 
be  paralysed.  It  seems  as 
though  the  workers,  who  are 
not  very  clever  and  are  the 
easily-made  dupes  of  inter- 
national rascals,  had  resolved 
upon  suicide.  For  there  can 
be  no  mistake  :  if  the  workers 
succeeded  in  their  policy  of  de- 
stroying the  industry  of  Great 
Britain,  whatever  happened  to 
the  capitalists,  they  themselves 
would  be  irretrievably  ruined. 
The  time  of  high  wages  would 
never  return,  and  the  workers 
would  become  the  victims  of 
impudent  fanatics,  like  Lenin 
and  Trotsky,  who  would  first 
reduce  their  courage  and  energy 
by  the  cheap  method  of  star- 
vation, and  then  enrol  them 
forcibly  as  conscripts  in  the 
army  of  labour. 

These  simple  and  oft-stated 
truths  should  have  been  evi- 
dent long  ago.  And  Parliament 
and  the  Press  have  conspired 
to  huddle  them  out  of  sight. 
The  working  man  must  not 


be  irritated,  we  are  told,  lest 
worse  befall.  He  must  not  be 
protected  against  the  infamous 
men  of  foreign  race  who  wish, 
for  vile  purposes  of  their  own, 
to  bring  the  British  Empire  to 
ruin.  And  this  policy  of  silence 
is  the  more  severely  to  be  con- 
demned, because  the  British 
working  man,  if  left  to  himself, 
is  sound  and  sane,  and  has  no 
desire  to  starve  himself  and 
his  wife  and  his  children  to 
death  for  the  sake  of  the  Third 
International.  Unfortunately, 
his  titular  leaders  either  lack 
the  courage  to  tell  the  truth 
to  those  who  keep  them  in 
luxury,  or  are  themselves  the 
purchased  slaves  of  German, 
Eussian,  and  Jewish  plotters 
against  the  British  Empire, 
the  object  of  their  peculiar 
jealousy  and  hate.  Nor  have 
our  Ministers  done  their  duty 
in  telling  the  truth,  of  which 
they  alone  are  in  full  posses- 
sion, and  in  warning  the  middle 
and  the  working  class  alike  of 
the  danger  which  lies  ahead 
of  them. 

The  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land has,  in  difficult  circum- 
stances, performed  a  service  to 
the  community,  whose  value 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  In 
a  world  of  deception  he  has 
spoken  out  loud  and  clear.  He 
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has  shown  how  there  exists  a 
world  -  conspiracy  against  the 
British  Empire,  a  conspiracy 
in  which  three  hidden  forces 
may  be  discerned — German  in- 
trigue, international  finance, 
and  the  international  revolu- 
tionary Labour  movement.  The 
eagerness  with  which  our  own  re- 
volutionary leaders  have  taken 
to  their  hearts  the  Eussian 
Bolsheviks,  especially  when 
they  have  come  bearing  gifts 
in  their  hands,  has  been  visible 
to  all.  It  has  been  confessed 
by  Mr  Baird  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  £23,000  was 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  Eng- 
lish labour  by  foreign  con- 
spirators in  a  single  month. 
As  the  Duke  points  out,  every 
revolutionary  movement  which 
the  Eussian  Bolsheviks  now, 
and  Germany  in  the  past,  have 
engineered  in  India,  in  Egypt, 
in  Ireland,  and  every  revolu- 
tionary strike  in  this  country, 
have  been  supported  even  by 
the  moderates  of  labour.  The 
foreign  policy  of  the  Labour 
leaders,  he  adds,  is  "  in  every 
respect  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  German  Junker  and  of 
Soviet  Eussia  —  hostility  to 
France,  because  she  is  our 
natural  ally ;  hostility  to  Po- 
land, because  she  is  the  key- 
stone of  the  peace  settlement ; 
the  realisation  of  the  Pan- 
German  dream  of  Mittel-Europe 
through  the  disruption  of  the 
Central  European  State  by 
granting  self-determination  to 
their  German  minorities . ' ' 
Thus  in  their  hatred  of  the 
"capitalist,"  inspired  in  un- 
thinking minds  by  foreign  ene- 


mies, the  leaders  of  Labour  have 
made  a  friend  wherever  they 
found  a  foe  of  England,  and 
have  blackmailed  Mr  Lloyd 
George  to  such  purpose  that  the 
British  Prime  Minister  has  done 
his  best  to  prolong  the  hateful 
regime  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky, 
who  have  brought  the  fair  land 
of  Eussia  to  the  edge  of  star- 
vation, and  have  at  the  same 
time  found  millions  to  spend 
in  stirring  up  strife  in  Great 
Britain  and  her  dependencies. 
And  the  home  policy  of 
labour  has  been  no  less  wicked 
than  its  foreign  policy.  Mode- 
rates and  extremists  have  lived 
in  a  common  realm  of  ideas. 
They  have  spread  class-hatred, 
wherever  they  met  and  spoke, 
with  a  malicious  ignorant  eager- 
ness ;  they  have  represented 
"  capitalism,"  which  Eussia  has 
proved  to  be  the  only  basis  of 
prosperity,  as  the  embodiment 
of  evil ;  they  have  undermined 
patriotism  and  national  unity  ; 
they  have  discussed  the  affairs 
of  Britain  in  the  broken  Eng- 
lish of  Jewish  cosmopolitanism  ; 
they  have  created  contempt  for 
all  forms  of  authority,  and  have 
destroyed  the  meaning  of  the 
word  loyalty  in  every  relation 
of  life,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate. In  brief,  the  point  of 
the  strike  is  not  whether  the 
rest  of  the  community  shall 
make  a  present  to  the  miners 
of  many  millions  a  year,  or 
whether  a  national  pool  is  a 
possible  policy.  The  real  ques- 
tion at  issue  is  :  Shall  England 
be  governed  by  Englishmen,  or 
shall  it  be  controlled  by  a 
rabble  of  Jews,  who  have  been 
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admitted  to  our  shores,  from 
Germany  and  Eussia,  by  the 
carelessness  of  the  Home 
Secretary  ? 

The  English  leaders  of  labour, 
then,  use  the  same  language 
and  advocate  the  same  wicked 
methods  of  destruction  as  the 
Bolsheviks  of  Russia.  They 
think  it  no  shame  to  accept 
the  bribes  offered  them  by 
murderous  assassins.  The  rank 
and  file  are  kept  sedulously 
in  ignorance  of  the  plot,  and 
being  highly  susceptible  to  in- 
flammatory rhetoric,  accept  the 
vile  heresies  of  Bolshevism  as 
the  plain  and  simple  truth. 
"  When  all  is  said  and  done  " 
—it  is  stiU  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland who  speaks — "when 
every  allowance  is  made,  it 
remains  a  story  of  the  blackest 
treachery.  And  what  makes 
it  infinitely  worse  is  the  pre- 
tence made  throughout  of  con- 
stitutional aims,  of  a  desire  to 
better  the  lot  of  the  workers, 
and  to  further  the  true  interests 
of  the  industry ;  while  the 
real  purpose  has  been  to  ruin 
the  country,  their  fellow-work- 
men, and  the  industry  in  order 
to  further  the  interests  of  the 
world-revolution. ' ' 

The  evil  may  be  combated, 
and  must  be  combated,  at 
once.  The  country,  says  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  has 
been  lulled  to  a  sense  of  false 
security  at  the  moment  of  the 
greatest  danger.  So  we  are 
fighting  a  hidden  ignored 
enemy.  The  Government  and 
the  Press  agree  in  preserving 
a  false  appearance  of  fatuous 
optimism.  They  are  ready  to 
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make  peace  with  an  Ireland 
which  chooses  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Irish  nationalism 
a  gentleman  who  bears  the 
good  old  Gaelic  name  of  Valera ! 
They  are  prepared  to  cover 
up  any  difficulty  which  arises 
with  soft  words  and  softer 
thoughts.  They  refuse  to  ex- 
clude foreign  propaganda,  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  its  ex- 
clusion would  not  be  popular. 
We  cannot  depend  upon  the 
help  of  the  Press,  which,  with 
a  single  exception,  either  con- 
temned or  refrained  from  re- 
porting the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland's speech.  It  would 
be  rash  to  look  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  help.  But  what  if  Mr 
Lloyd  George  did  speak  out  ? 
In  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land's words,  "  the  country 
would  rally  to  the  Government, 
and  a  new  spirit  would  awake 
—the  spirit  of  1914.  But  that 
spirit  will  only  be  evoked  by 
telling  the  country  the  simple 
facts  of  the  case — that  an  alien 
conspiracy  is  at  work  among 
us ;  that  the  men  who  are 
running  it  are  deliberately  be- 
traying this  country  into  the 
hands  of  its  enemies  ;  that  they 
will  stop  at  nothing  to  gain 
their  ends  ;  that  those  ends  are 
universal  misery  and  ruin ;  and 
that  our  people,  who  lost  a 
million  dead  in  fighting  Ger- 
many, are  now  being  starved 
into  submission  by  the  same 
men  who  were  the  tools  of 
Germany  and  Eussia  during 
the  war." 

The  first  need,  therefore,  is 
for   candour   and   openness   of 
speech.     For   these   we   must 
31 
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look  to  Mr  Lloyd  George,  and  if 
he  refrain  from  truth,  it  will  be 
hard  for  us  to  escape  revolu- 
tion. It  is  idle  at  this  moment 
to  think  of  the  ballot-box, 
since  if  the  tide  of  rebellion  be 
not  stayed,  the  ballot-boxes  of 
England  will  be  more  fit  for 
an  antiquarian  museum  than 
for  practical  use.  And  when 
at  last  the  truth  is  out,  then 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  repeal  the  Trade 
Disputes  Act,  that  infamous 
measure  which  set  the  Unions 
above  the  law,  and  deliberately 
encouraged  the  making  of  re- 
volutions. Of  this  disgraceful 
Act  Mr  Lloyd  George  himself 
was  in  favour.  Its  begetter  was 
Mr  Asquith,  who,  having  said 
that  in  no  circumstances  would 
he  support  it,  passed  it  with  the 
cynicism  which  has  always  been 
his  chief  characteristic.  That 
he  feels  any  discomfort  in  his 
desperate  responsibility  we  do 
not  believe.  The  man  who 
is  called  upon  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  murders  com- 
mitted in  Ireland  is  not  likely 
to  be  kept  awake  by  the 
memory  of  the  Trade  Disputes 
Act.  Happily,  Mr  Asquith  is 
politically  dead,  though  the 
evil  that  he  did  lives  after  him. 
It  is  for  those  who  survive 
to  undo  the  harm  that  he  did 
as  best  they  may  ;  and  with 
all  speed  they  must  abolish 
the  charter  of  crime  and  law- 
lessness which  is  known  most 
pompously  as  the  Trade  Dis- 
putes Act. 

One  other  step  remains  to 
be  taken.  We  must  without 
delay  safeguard  Great  Britain 


against  the  invasion  of  pre- 
datory aliens.  We  must  pre- 
serve our  mother-country  for 
the  men  and  women,  bred  upon 
the  soil,  who,  if  they  be  once 
again  left  to  themselves,  will 
return  to  sanity  and  to  a  love 
of  their  own  land  and  its  noble 
traditions.  England  for  the 
English  is  no  mean  cry,  and 
to-day  it  is  raised  in  vain. 
At  this  moment,  when  even 
such  States  as  the  Argentine 
Eepublic  are  doing  their  best 
to  exclude  aliens  of  subversive 
opinion,  we  open  our  ports  wide 
to  them.  We  invite  them  to 
enter  our  country,  where  they 
repay  the  gift  of  hospitality 
by  corrupting  our  citizens  and 
covering  the  face  of  Britain 
with  their  lying  pamphlets. 
They  hope  that  in  the  general 
upheaval  they  may  steal  some- 
thing ;  and  though  our  Govern- 
ment is  not  without  knowledge 
of  their  hope,  it  makes  no  effort 
to  bang  the  door  of  good  Eng- 
lish oak  in  their  faces — a  door 
which  Mr  Churchill  was  once 
ready  to  bang  in  the  face  of 
men  of  our  own  Dominions 
oversea.  At  the  moment  when 
there  are  not  enough  houses 
for  the  citizens  of  Great  Britain, 
we  admit  aliens  by  the  hundred 
thousand.  Though  there  is  not 
work  for  all  Englishmen,  we 
do  not  object  to  the  presence 
of  foreigners,  who  increase  the 
competition  of  labour,  already 
severe,  and  who  have  not  the 
slightest  claim  on  our  forbear- 
ance. No  doubt  they  employ 
their  enforced  leisure,  when 
their  toil  is  not  preferred  to 
that  of  Englishmen,  in  sowing 
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the  seeds  of  sedition  broadcast. 
And  the  great  majority  of 
these  intruders  is  of  Jewish 
blood.  They  are  precisely  the 
men,  bred  naturally  to  be 
Bolsheviks,  who  should  be 
thrust  out  of  a  civilised  State. 
The  true  policy  for  Englishmen 
is  to  send  away,  without  ruth 
or  pity,  the  aliens  who  have 
found  a  footing  in  our  cities. 
We  have  not  the  courage  to 
do  this.  Instead  we  welcome 
the  rebel  with  open  arms  ;  and 
who  dare  assert  that  we  do  not 
lavish  unemployment  pay  upon 
him,  if  he  have  not  the  luck 
to  find  profitable  work  at  once  ? 
And  every  day  the  number  of 
our  own  unemployed  grows 
larger  and  larger  !  Truly  those 
who  conduct  the  affairs  of  this 
country  seem  fit  for  Bedlam. 

And  the  policy  of  admitting 
Eussian  Jews  into  England 
with  a  careless  freedom  seems 
the  more  deeply  criminal,  be- 
cause at  a  vast  expense  we 
have  already  established  in 
Palestine  a  home  for  Zionists. 
Zionism,  indeed,  has  but  one 
excuse.  It  might  be  hoped  to 
draw  off  the  worst  of  the  Jews 
from  England,  and  thus  relieve 
us  of  an  intolerable  burden. 
It  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind. 
While,  on  the  one  hand,  Pales- 
tine is  asked  to  suffer  for  our 
misplaced  generosity,  the  influx 
into  England  is  increased.  And 
our  latest  visitants  are  trained, 
one  and  all,  in  the  worst  school 
of  Bolshevism.  What  chance, 
therefore,  has  the  simple- 
minded  man  of  asserting  him- 
self against  the  wiles  and  the 
cunning  of  those  for  whom 


revolution  is  at  once  a  habit 
and  a  creed  I  No  chance  at 
all.  And  the  Government,  if 
it  is  to  restore  happiness  to  a 
much -tried  country,  to  bring 
back  the  sanity  of  judgment 
which  we  used  to  be  told  was 
the  characteristic  of  English 
labour,  must  first  purge  the 
land  of  those  evil-minded  in- 
truders who  came  hither  to 
corrupt  and  to  destroy. 

There  is  a  certain  irony  in 
the  fact  that  at  the  very  time 
when  Bolshevism  seems  to  do- 
minate the  workers  of  Great 
Britain,  Bolshevism  is  perish- 
ing in  the  land  of  its  ill-omened 
birth.  Though  travellers  have 
brought  us  back  many  false 
tales,  though  politicians  have 
converted  Eussian  misery  into 
a  mirror  wherein  they  might 
detect  the  reflection  of  their 
own  half-baked  ideals,  Lenin's 
passionate  appeal  for  capital 
has  shown  his  cruelty  and 
fanaticism  in  a  yet  darker 
light.  All  the  blood  which  he 
has  shed  in  cold  brutality  has 
been  shed  in  vain.  In  a 
spasm  of  hate  he  and  his  dirty 
hirelings  have  killed  the  bour- 
geoisie, and  now,  if  only  it 
were  possible,  he  would  wel- 
come back  to  life  those  whom 
he  tortured  and  slew.  In 
England  alone  is  he  still  wor- 
shipped— worshipped  by  the 
extremists,  whose  pockets  he 
has  filled,  and  by  the  mode- 
rates, who  compete  with  the 
extremists  in  sheer  alarm  lest 
the  tail  of  labour  should  wag 
the  dog.  The  British  Govern- 
ment, unwilling  completely  to 
alienate  the  Labour  vote,  alone 
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of  all  Governments  has  recog- 
nised the  Soviets,  and  has  made 
an  infamous  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  the  ineffable  Lenin. 
And  now,  having  thoroughly 
disgraced  itself,  it  attempts  to 
mitigate  the  wrong  which  it 
has  done  by  publishing  a  pon- 
derous white  book  about  Eus- 
sia,  under  the  pompous,  un- 
meaning title  of  '  Eeport  (Po- 
litical and  Economic)  of  the 
Committee  to  Collect  Informa- 
tion on  Eussia.'  We  know 
not  whether  this  publication  is 
an  act  of  penitence  or  the 
result  of  departmental  indis- 
cipline. Whatever  it  may  be, 
it  is  far  less  effective  than  a 
definite  refusal  to  treat  with 
Krassin  would  have  been. 

And  now  that  it  has  come  to 
us,  it  is  merely  a  quarry  from 
which  everybody  must  dig  the 
facts  out  for  himself  with  his 
own  pick.  We  have  never 
understood  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  make  its  books, 
whether  white  or  blue,  wholly 
unreadable.  Their  very  shape 
and  form  speak  loudly  against 
them,  and  their  openly  assumed 
impartiality  deprives  them  of 
meaning.  The  report  upon 
Eussia  might  have  been  drawn 
np  by  an  automaton.  Its 
masses  of  ill-digested  facts  will 
convey  little  or  nothing  to 
those  whom  it  should  be  the 
Government's  aim  to  enlighten 
and  persuade.  What  is  wanted 
is  not  so  much  the  facts  them- 
selves, thrown  down  anyhow, 
but  a  vigorous  summary,  based 
upon  the  facts.  As  it  is  now, 
the  report  speaks  only  to  the 
industrious  converted.  The 


class  which  we  want  to  reach, 
the  class  bemused  by  foreign 
propaganda  and  bribed  by  for- 
eign gold,  will  never  see  the 
white  book,  and  would  not 
understand  it  if  it  did.  It 
needs  a  pamphlet,  easily 
handled  and  instantly  under- 
stood— a  summary  and  an 
argument,  not  a  mere  mass  of 
badly-arranged  evidence.  A 
country  which  is  the  victim 
of  universal  suffrage  must  stoop 
to  conquer,  and  unless  the 
Government  can  better  its 
method  of  instruction,  it  might 
as  well  suppress  its  white  books 
altogether. 

However,  interpreting  the 
language  of  officialism,  we  can 
seize  a  clear  enough  impres- 
sion of  a  depleted  country 
and  of  industrial  dissolution. 
The  removal  of  the  hated 
bourgeoisie  by  the  customary 
method  of  murder  has  deprived 
Eussia  of  the  brains  which 
might  restore  it  to  sanity 
and  prosperity.  The  class 
hatred,  advocated  also  in  this 
country,  has  been  carried  to 
its  logical  result  in  Eussia — a 
result  of  death  and  starvation. 
The  Bolsheviks  have  done  their 
work  efficiently.  They  have 
converted  the  great  country 
of  Eussia  into  a  desert,  and 
they  are  further  than  ever  from 
calling  it  peace.  Nor  did  they 
arrive  at  their  successful  de- 
vastation without  foresight  and 
a  settled  intention.  They  hoped 
to  achieve  the  worst,  even 
before  the  war.  A  small  and 
narrow  body  of  doctrinaires, 
who  accepted  the  words  of  the 
primitive  savage,  Marx,  as 
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the  words  of  truth,  already 
dominated  a  mass  of  ignorant 
workmen,  to  whom  Marx  was 
wholly  unintelligible.  They 
dominated  the  mass  not  by 
the  gospel  they  preached,  but 
by  promises  made,  more  easily 
made  than  kept.  They  "  of- 
fered peace  to  the  army,  land  to 
the  peasants,  and  the  control 
of  industry  to  the  industrial 
worker. ' '  What  more  was  there 
to  promise  ?  And  what  wonder 
is  it  that,  when  the  moment  of 
conflict  arrived,  the  fanatical 
leaders  were  in  command  of  a 
docile,  well-disciplined  army  ? 

Thus  the  Bolsheviks  grasped 
the  power,  which  they  have 
held  ever  since,  to  the  undoing 
of  Eussia.  The  autocracy  of 
one  man  was  exchanged  for 
the  more  dangerous  autocracy 
of  a  malignant  minority.  The 
Bolsheviks  seized  the  existing 
organisation,  and  established 
an  Extraordinary  Commission, 
whose  purpose  it  was  to  crush 
all  opponents.  The  method  of 
this  Commission  was  plain  and 
summary.  "  We  are  no  longer 
waging  war  against  separate 
individuals,"  wrote  Latsis,  then 
its  president ;  "we  are  exter- 
minating the  bourgeosie  as  a 
class.  Do  not  seek  in  the 
dossier  of  the  accused  for  proofs 
as  to  whether  he  opposed  the 
Soviet  Government  by  word 
or  deed.  The  first  question 
that  should  be  put  is  to  what 
class  he  belongs,  of  what  ex- 
traction, education,  and  pro- 
fession. These  questions  should 
decide  the  fate  of  the  accused. 
Herein  lies  the  meaning  and 
the  essence  of  the  Bed  Terror." 


The  end  and  purpose  of  that 
Terror  were  to  annihilate  all 
men  with  brains  or  training, 
men  who  had  mastered  their 
craft  or  who  understood  their 
profession.  The  result  was  in- 
evitable, and  was  (or  might 
have  been)  foreseen.  The  blind 
followers  of  Marx  and  the 
manual  toilers  made  a  useless 
combination.  The  Government 
of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  was  in- 
competent for  any  other  work 
than  the  work  of  destruction. 
It  could  neither  feed  nor  clothe 
the  citizens,  nor  could  it  help 
them  to  feed  or  clothe  them- 
selves. It  touched  nothing 
whose  failure  it  did  not  ensure. 
Its  nationalisation  of  industry 
should  prove  an  effective  warn- 
ing to  other  fanatics.  Of  4000 
undertakings  upon  which  it 
laid  its  paralysing  hands,  one- 
half  speedily  perished.  In  1920 
it  was  admitted  that  1,000,000 
operatives  were  at  work,  be- 
tween one-third  and  one-fifth 
of  the  numbers  which  were 
active  in  production  in  1914. 
The  accession  of  the  Bolsheviks 
to  power  was  marked  not  only 
by  the  decline  of  industry,  but 
of  universal  shortage  of  food. 
The  people  found  itself,  under 
the  beneficent  auspices  of  Len- 
in, on  the  verge  of  starvation. 
They  could  not  satisfy  their 
hunger  on  the  dry  bones  of 
Karl  Marx,  a  Hebrew  pedant. 
"The  process  of  disintegration," 
says  the  white  book,  "  follow- 
ing the  revolution,  the  dete- 
rioration of  railway  transport, 
and  the  decline  of  industry, 
leading  to  the  separation  of 
town  from  country,  are  largely 
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responsible  for  the  shortage  of 
food  supplies  in  the  towns. 
The  suffering  thus  caused  has 
been  considerably  augmented 
by  administrative  incompetence 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  food 
organisations."  Here  is  what 
used  to  be  called  an  "object- 
lesson,"  which  our  own  Bol- 
sheviks would  do  well  to  pon- 
der. They  will  not  ponder  it, 
because  they  are  as  careless 
as  was  Lenin  himself  of  the 
future  of  their  country.  And 
the  failure  of  the  bureaucracy 
would  still  further  enlighten 
them,  if,  indeed,  they  were 
capable  of  enlightenment.  Here 
is  the  picture  which  presents 
itself  in  the  Central  Food  Or- 
ganisations :  "  Floods  of  papers, 
responsible  officials  overwhelm- 
ed with  correspondence,  hun- 
dreds of  clerks,  bored,  without 
initiative,  looking  upon  their 
work  as  a  burden,  displaying 
extraordinary  indifference  to- 
wards visitors . ' '  Meanwhile  the 
people  go  unclad  and  starving. 
And  the  triumph  of  Bolshev- 
ism is  complete. 

Not  only  in  the  shortage  of 
food  has  Bolshevism  triumphed. 
It  has  triumphed  also  in  the 
shortage  of  fuel.  In  the  winter 
of  1919  as  many  thousands 
died  of  cold  as  died  of  hunger. 
Hundreds  of  wooden  houses 
were  torn  down  in  Moscow  and 
Petrograd  to  provide  the  poor 
devils  with  warmth.  And  they 
were  not  members  of  the  bour- 
geoisie who  suffered.  The  most 
of  the  bourgeoisie  were  already 
dead.  It  was  the  members  of 
the  sacred  proletariat  who  died 
of  cold  and  hunger.  Yet  the 


leaders  of  our  own  Labour 
party  were  ready  to  support 
a  policy  of  "  direct  action," 
lest  the  amiable  Trotsky  should 
be  foiled  of  his  victory  over 
Poland  !  It  would  be  a  comedy, 
were  it  not  the  bitterest  tragedy 
known  to  history.  And  the 
ignorant  men  who  direct  the 
counsels  of  the  working  classes 
seem  ready  to  rush  blindly 
upon  ruin  themselves,  if  only 
they  can  indulge  the  ancient 
grudge  they  bear  capitalism. 
Never  has  there  been  a  clearer 
exposure  of  communism,  which 
pretends  to  divide  up,  share 
and  share  alike,  the  good  things 
of  life,  and  which  ends  in- 
evitably in  starvation,  because 
it  can  produce  nothing  that  is 
worth  dividing. 

Lenin  and  Trotsky  cannot 
but  recognise  the  havoc  which 
they  have  wrought  upon  the 
decimated  community.  They 
attempt  to  repair  the  results 
of  their  evil-doing  each  in  his 
own  way.  Lenin  throws  up 
the  sponge  altogether,  and  con- 
fesses in  effect  the  complete 
failure  of  communism.  He 
sends  out  an  S.O.S.  to  the 
capitalists  to  come  and  rescue 
him  from  the  ruin  in  which 
he  has  involved  the  whole  of 
Eussia.  Trotsky  prefers  a  more 
savage  method  of  action.  He 
admits  that  "  Eussia  is  a  starv- 
ing country,  and  suffering  from 
terrible  collapse  of  transport 
and  the  food  administration." 
And  then,  in  a  passage  of  con- 
fession and  not  of  penitence, 
he  declares  :  "  The  growth  of 
civilisation  is  measured  by  the 
productivity  of  human  labour, 
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and  every  new  form  of  social 
relationship  must  pass  the  test 
of  this  doctrine.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  build  up  Socialism  on 
decreased  production.  Every 
social  organisation  is  at  bottom 
an  organisation  of  labour.  And 
if  our  new  organisation  of 
labour  leads  to  decreased  pro- 
ductivity, then,  by  this  very 
fact,  the  Socialist  society  which 
is  being  built  up  is  inevitably 
on  its  way  to  ruin,  however  we 
may  twist  and  turn,  and  what- 
ever means  of  salvation  we  try 
to  improvise."  These  are  the 
simple  words  of  truth.  And  as 
Trotsky  states  the  truth,  and 
refuses  to  be  influenced  by  it, 
so  his  followers,  the  extreme 
leaders  of  British  Labour,  are 
willing  to  greet  even  the  star- 
vation of  others  as  a  triumph- 
ant vindication  of  their  ideas. 
Can  human  folly  be  carried  a 
single  inch  further  ? 

But  Trotsky,  loving  power 
far  more  than  ideas,  has  found 
a  way  out,  or  thinks  he  has. 
"  He  reminded  his  audience," 
so  the  white  book  tells  us, 
"  that  a  long  series  of  wars  had 
hitherto  decided  the  fate  of 
revolution.  They  had  com- 
pleted one  chapter  of  war. 
They  must  prepare  for  the 
next  chapter.  Without  eco- 
nomic restoration  they  would 
be  unable  to  hold  their  own  in 
it.  It  was  therefore  essential 
that  the  workers  and  peasants 
should  co-operate  whole-heart- 
edly to  improve  production, 
and  a  widespread  propaganda 
should  be  begun  to  that  end. 
To  achieve  these  economic  aims 
it  would  be  necessary  to  unite 


compulsion  to  moral  suasion 
as  successfully  as  they  had  done 
in  the  Bed  Army.  Compulsory 
measures  did  not  frighten  the 
masses  of  workers  and  peasants, 
who  saw  in  them  their  support ; 
while  Soviet  propaganda,  so 
successful  during  the  war,  must 
show  them  that  they  would 
be  unable  to  escape  from  the 
precipice  of  economic  break- 
down, on  the  edge  of  which 
they  now  found  themselves, 
without  establishing  new  forms 
of  State  unity."  Thus  Trotsky 
throws  up  the  sponge,  and  with 
a  command  to  his  followers, 
the  obvious  truth  of  which 
none  will  attempt  to  refute, 
that  "  they  must  tell  the  pea- 
sants that  it  was  impossible  to 
continue  freezing  and  dying  of 
starvation  indefinitely,"  he  pro- 
claims a  policy  of  enforced 
labour.  We  should  like  to  see 
the  aspect  of  our  own  workers, 
who  worship  Trotsky  as  a  god, 
if  they  were  compelled  to  work 
under  the  lash,  or  in  the 
master's  words,  "  to  unite  com- 
pulsion to  moral  suasion." 
With  one  accord  they  would 
lay  down  their  tools,  and  re- 
solve, in  defiance  of  Trotsky, 
to  "die  of  starvation  indefin- 
itely." 

As  the  Bolsheviks  have 
proved  themselves  unable  to 
feed  or  clothe  the  Eussian 
people,  so  they  cannot  educate 
the  Eussian  children.  They 
take  them  from  their  parents 
almost  as  soon  as  they  are 
born,  to  make  them  the  starve- 
ling slaves  of  the  State,  and 
there  the  matter  ends.  In  the 
schools  there  are  not  enough 
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teachers,  there  are  no  books 
nor  slates  nor  pencils ;  dis- 
cipline is  wholly  lacking  ;  and 
the  poor  children  are  irregular 
in  attendance,  because  they 
are  hungry,  and  have  no  boots 
wherewith  to  cover  their  feet. 
What  sort  of  a  generation  will 
grow  up  that  is  thus  starved, 
frozen,  and  neglected  f  The 
results  of  the  work  accom- 
plished by  Lenin  and  Trotsky 
are  thus  made  clear  to  us,  and 
clear  as  they  are,  they  appear 
to  inspire  our  Labour  leaders 
with  admiration  and  envy.  We 
do  not  suppose  that  the  work- 
ing men  of  England  desire  to 
die  in  the  streets  with  their 
wives  and  children  for  the 
mere  want  of  food.  But  every 
time  they  applaud  the  new 
administration  of  Eussia,  every 
time  they  listen  to  the  vile 
propaganda  sent  over  here  by 
Lenin,  every  time  they  talk 
glibly  of  general  strikes  and 
revolutions,  they  are  attempt- 
ing to  ensure  for  themselves 
all  the  misery  and  distress 
depicted  in  the  white  book. 
If  they  are  agreed  upon  the 
ruin  of  England,  they  may  be 
able  to  achieve  it,  though  not 
beyond  repair.  But  in  ruin- 
ing England,  they  will  most 
certainly  ruin  themselves, 
and  be  lost  in  the  debris 
as  though  they  had  never 
existed. 

When  Queen  Victoria  read 
the  Grenville  '  Memoirs,'  she 
was  appalled.  She  condemned 
the  book  as  "  dreadful  and 
really  scandalous."  She  was 
"  horrified  and  indignant  "  at 


Grenville's     "  indiscretion,    in- 
delicacy,   ingratitude    towards 
friends,  betrayal  of  confidence, 
and    shameful    disloyalty    to- 
wards his  sovereign."    Mr  Lyt- 
ton    Strachey,   who   has    just 
published  his  '  Queen  Victoria  ' 
(London  :    Chatto  &  Windus), 
fears    that    she    would    have 
characterised     more     modern 
essays   on  the   same  topic  as 
"  indiscreet."        The      epithet 
could    not    be    applied    with 
justice  to  Mr  Strachey's  sketch 
of  the  Queen.    He  betrays  no 
secrets,  for  he  seems  to  have 
none  in  his   keeping.     He  de- 
pends   faithfully    upon    well- 
known    letters    and    memoirs, 
very  largely  upon  the  familiar 
words  of  Charles  Grenville  him- 
self.    If  he  be  indiscreet,  it  is 
in  the   selection   of  his   facts, 
in  the  method  of  his  biography. 
He    is    not    deeply    concerned 
with  what  is  commonly  known 
as    history.      Indications    that 
Victoria   was   a   queen   at   all 
are  not  frequent  in  his  book. 
He  seems  purposely  to  ignore 
the    larger    "  events "    in    her 
reign.      She    is    set    by    him 
against  no  background  of  ma- 
terial   or   political    splendour. 
He  chooses  for  his  purpose  the 
familiar  gossip  which  he  thinks 
will  best  explain  her  character 
to   those  who   knew   her  not. 
And  he  has  succeeded  in  pre- 
senting us  with  a  portrait,  in 
which  the  elements  of  truth  are 
compounded   with    a    kind    of 
ironic  humour.    At  least  he  has 
the  merit  of  not  writing  upon 
bended  knees.     For  him  biog- 
raphy is  something  more  than 
an  act  of  homage. 
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His  method,  then,  is  ironic. 
And  the  irony  of  his  '  Queen 
Victoria '  is  far  subtler  and 
less  malicious  than  was  the 
irony  of  a  previous  book.  Mr 
Strachey's  '  Eminent  Victori- 
ans '  was  a  collection  of  super- 
ficial exercises.  He  did  not 
know  enough  about  his  sub- 
jects to  justify  him  in  being 
witty  or  malicious  at  their 
expense.  In  each  case  he 
fastened  upon  some  vice  or 
foible,  wholly  useless  for  the 
understanding  of  this  char- 
acter or  that,  and  plagues  you 
with  its  repetition.  In  '  Queen 
Victoria '  he  has  (we  believe) 
kept  his  irony  within  Limits, 
and  has  produced  a  portrait, 
charged  with  caricature,  it  is 
true,  and  yet  fruitful.  We  say 
that  "  we  believe  "  his  irony 
is  kept  within  limits,  because 
danger  is  inherent  in  the  use 
of  irony.  When  irony  is  con- 
sistent without  lapse  or  falter- 
ing, as  it  is  in  certain  works 
of  Swift  and  Fielding,  it  is  the 
best  of  literary  artifices.  In 
'  Jonathan  Wild,'  as  in  '  A  Tale 
of  a  Tub,'  there  should  be  no 
chance  of  doubt  or  misunder- 
standing. The  personages  of 
these  histories  move  and  have 
their  whole  being  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  irony.  In  Mr  Strachey's 
*  Queen  Victoria  '  the  irony  is, 
we  suppose,  intermittent,  like 
flashes  of  lightning  in  a  grave 
and  serious  sky.  The  flashes 
dazzle  your  eyes  suddenly, 
and  without  preparation.  And 
they  leave  you  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty.  You  ask  yourself 
as  you  read  whether  Mr 
Strachey  means  what  he  ap- 


pears to  say,  or  whether  he 
is  laughing  at  himself  and 
you.  When  he  tells  you  that, 
as  Prince  Albert  "  decided  that 
the  Gainsboroughs  must  be 
hung  higher  up  so  that  the 
Winterhalters  might  be  pro- 
perly seen,"  Victoria  "  felt  per- 
fectly certain  that  no  other 
wife  ever  had  such  a  husband," 
you  know  that  the  ironist  is 
at  work.  But  you  are  con- 
stantly asking  yourself  whether 
the  author  does  not  after  all 
mean  what  he  says,  and  you 
perceive  easily  the  pitfall  that 
is  irony.  All  or  none  is  a  safe 
rule  for  the  ironist,  and  on 
many  a  page  Mr  Strachey  is 
betrayed  to  irony's  antithesis 
— plain  and  genuine  eulogy. 

For  instance,  his  sketch  of 
Lord  Melbourne  is  a  little 
masterpiece,  wise  and  sym- 
pathetic. He  indicates  the 
great  man's  last  days  with  a 
touching  brevity.  He  shows 
you  that  he  appreciates  his 
greatness  and  deplores  his 
eclipse.  And  yet,  and  yet,  you 
find  yourself  searching  beneath 
the  surface  for  the  irony  that 
may  lurk  there,  and  resenting  a 
little  a  perplexity  thrust  upon 
you  by  the  author.  However, 
as  Mr  Strachey  approaches 
nearer  to  his  chief  personages, 
he  seems  to  grow  in  admiration. 
There  is  a  visible  conflict  in 
his  mind  between  appreciation 
and  depreciation.  It  is  as 
though  he  came  to  scoff  and 
remained  to  pray.  His  char- 
acter of  Prince  Albert  mellows 
as  it  goes  on,  and  when  the 
Prince  dies,  Mr  Strachey,  in  his 
own  despite,  can  hardly  still 
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the  voice  of  panegyric.  We 
have  said  that  he  has  de- 
tached Victoria  from  her  en- 
vironment. He  has  also  ex- 
aggerated her  manifest  sim- 
plicities, until  now  and  again 
she  appears  a  little  ridiculous. 
And  here  again  he  makes  for 
misunderstanding.  Simplicity 
is  very  often  the  reaction  from 
high  responsibility,  and  Mrs  P. 
Farquharson's  red-flannel  petti- 
coat is  perhaps  too  heavily  in- 
sisted upon.  But  in  contem- 
plating the  Queen  as  in  con- 
templating Prince  Albert,  Mr 
Strachey  changed  his  vision. 
He  saw  her  now  and  again  in 
the  light  of  romance.  He 
described  her,  as  he  should,  in 
terms  of  the  picturesque.  She 
comes  before  his  eyes,  as  long 
ago  she  came  before  the  eyes 
of  her  people,  a  kind  of  fetish. 
And  as  she  lay  on  her  death- 
bed, blind  and  silent,  seeming 
to  those  about  divested  of  all 
thought,  she  had  thoughts  too, 
says  Mr  Strachey  in  a  final 
passage  of  eloquence.  "  Per- 
haps her  fading  mind,"  says 
he,  "  called  up  once  more  the 
shadows  of  the  past  to  float 
before  it,  and  retraced,  for 
the  last  time,  the  vanished 


visions  of  that  long  history — 
passing  back  and  back,  through 
the  cloud  of  years,  to  older 
and  ever  older  memories, — to 
the  spring  woods  at  Osborne, 
so  full  of  primroses  for  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  queer  clothes  and  high 
demeanour,  and  Albert's  face 
under  the  green  lamp,  and 
Albert's  first  stay  at  Balmoral, 
and  Albert  in  his  blue  and 
silver  uniform,  and  the  Baron 
coming  in  through  a  doorway, 
and  Lord  M.,  dreaming  at 
Windsor  with  the  rooks  caw- 
ing in  the  elm-trees,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on 
his  knees  in  the  dawn,  and  the 
old  King's  turkey-cock  ejacula- 
tions, and  Uncle  Leopold's  soft 
voice  at  Claremont,  and  Lehzen 
with  the  globes,  and  her 
mother's  feathers  sweeping 
down  towards  her,  and  a  great 
old  repeater  -  watch  of  her 
father's  in  its  tortoise-shell 
case,  and  a  yellow  rug,  and 
some  friendly  flounces  of 
sprigged  muslin,  and  the  trees 
and  the  grass  of  Kensington." 
A  just  conclusion  to  a  sketch, 
if  not  of  a  great  Queen,  as  it 
might  have  been,  of  a  living 
breathing  woman. 
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